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JOHN    MILTON.* 

John  Milton  was  born  in  London  on  December  9,  1608. 
He  was  the  third  child  and  namesake  of  a  prosperous  scrive- 
ner (lawyer  and  law  stationer)  whose  puritanical  leanings 
did  not  prevent  him  from  conforming  to  the  established 
church,  from  cultivating  with  some  success  the  art  of  music, 
and  from  giving  his  children  a  liberal  education  and  a  pleas- 
ant, happy  home.  From  this  father  Milton  must  have  in- 
herited much  of  his  genius  —  a  genius  fostered  by  the  wis- 
dom and  liberality  of  the  parent  to  an  extent  that  can 
scarcely  be  paralleled  in  our  literary  annals,  save  in  the 
cases  of  Robert  Browning  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  To  his 
mother,  too,  he  owed  not  a  little,  as  every  good  man  does 
as  well  as  to  his  early  tutors,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have 
been  on  especially  affectionate  terms.  The  noted  musicians 
who  frequented  his  father's  house  must  also  have  had  an 
influence  on  him,  and  later,  his  friendship  with  Charles 
Diodati ;  but  the  direct  influence  of  his  fellows  seems  to  have 
counted  for  less  with  Milton  than  with  any  other  great  world- 
poet.  The  indirect  influence  of  men  through  their  books 
counted,  however,  for  more  with  him  than  can  be  estimated 
in  words.     From  his  earliest  youth  he  was  an  omnivorous 


>This  little  sketch  of  Milton  was  prepared  as  an  introduction  to  a  vol- 
ume of  his  select  minor  poems  which  I  edited  last  year  for  Longmans'  ^^^g- 
lish  Classics,  The  critical  matter  in  the  shape  of  notes  proving  more  volu- 
minous than  was  expected,  the  introduction  had  to  be  omitted.  It  is  printed 
here  for  the  use  of  such  teachers  and  students  as  may  wish  to  have  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  mentioned  edition,  and  for  such  general  readers  as 
may  share  the  enthusiasm  which  I  have  always  felt  for  Milton,  and  which  I 
trust  has  communicated  itself  to  everything  I  have  written  about  him. 

—  JT.  P.    T, 
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reader  and  student,  and  to  this  day  he  stands  as  our  most 
learned  poet  and  cultured  artist,  Ben  Jonson  not  excepted. 

About  1620  Milton  entered  St.  Paul's  School  as  a  day 
scholar  and  remained  there  until  1625,  when  he  commenced 
residence,  during  the  Easter  term,  at  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Although  he  continued  his  university  studies  for 
seven  years,  taking  his  B.A.  in  1629  and  his  M.A.  in  1632, 
he  plainly  did  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  place ;  and  he 
heads  the  list  of  great  English  men  of  letters  who  have  been 
more  or  less  out  of  sympathy  with  their  alma  mater  —  a  list 
that  includes  such  names  as  Dryden,  Gibbon,  and  Shelley. 
But  he  was  laying  the  broad  foundations  of  his  character 
and  his  culture.  The  personal  purity  preserved  through  all 
temptation  and  ridicule  (his  fellow  students  dubbed  him  lady 
as  much  on  this  account,  we  cannot  doubt,  as  on  account  of 
his  conspicuous  beauty  of  face  and  figure)  enabled  him  to 
expound  as  no  other  poet  has  ever  done 

*•  —  the  sage 
And  serious  doctrine  of  Virginity ; '' 

the  self-absorption  in  the  pursuit  of  high  ideals,  the  proud 
aloofness  from  common  things  and  common  men  that 
characterized  him,  may  have  lessened  his  human  sympa- 
thies, but  assuredly  made  possible  that  supremely  ideal  love 
of  religion  and  his  native  land  that  prompted  and  accom- 
plished the  noblest  deed  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice  that  has 
yet  been  recorded  to  the  credit  of  our  race ;  and  finally  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  he  would  ever  have  be- 
come master  of  so  profound  and  exact  an  erudition  and  so 
serene  and  balanced  a  culture  had  he  not  profited  by  that 
systematic  training  and  discipline  of  the  faculties  which  is 
alone  imparted  in  full  measure  by  a  historic  university.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  we  may  well  conclude  that  Cambridge 
meant  more  to  Milton  than  he  was  himself  aware  of,  and 
we  can  afTord  to  leave  to  his  biographers  the  question 
whether  he  was  actually  "  whipt "  by  his  unsympathetic 
tutor,  one  William  Chappell.  But  we  should  remember  that 
during  his  university  course  he  found  time  to  write  much  of 
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his  Latin  verse,  as  well  as  such  great  English  poems  as  the 
ode  "On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity",  the  epitaph 
"On  Shakspere",  and  the  sonnet  "On  his  being  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three."  This  was  no  slight  actual  accom- 
plishment in  verse,  but  more  important  was  the  formation  of 
the  resolution  to  which  he  consistently  adhered  —  to  order 
his  life. 

"As  ever  in  his  g^reat  Task-Master's  eye." 

When  he  left  Cambridge  the  young  student  betook  him- 
self to  his  father's  residence  at  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire. 
Although  he  had  criticised  the  administration  of  the  uni- 
versity, he  was  pressed  to  take  a  fellowship,  but  that  would 
have  meant  practically  taking  orders  and,  while  such  had 
once  been  his  intention,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously pursue  the  latter  course.  Theological  difficulties  do 
not  seem  to  have  beset  him,  for  he  subscribed  the  Articles 
and  his  Arian  proclivities  were  a  matter  of  later  years.  It 
was  at  the  organization  of  the  church  then  controlled  by 
Laud,  who  was  fostering  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  the  high 
church  reaction  that  the  Puritan  idealist  looked  askance.  If 
Milton  had  continued  at  Cambridge  he  would  have  been  the 
centre  of  many  an  academic  dispute  ;  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  would  have  happened  if  he  had  entered  the  church  in 
any  active  way  and  been  brought  into  personal  contact  with 
Laud.  The  genius  of  Boswell  would  have  failed  to  do  jus- 
tice to  that  encounter;  it  would  have  needed  a  Shakspere. 

If  Milton  read  his  own  character  as  we  now  do  and  re- 
strained his  ardent  nature  that  he  might  allow  his  powers  to 
ripen  through  solitude  and  study,  he  more  than  deserves  the 
epithets  he  bestowed  upon  his  favorite  Spenser  —  "  sage  and 
serious."  If  he  did  not  fully  understand  himself  but  simply 
felt  conscious  of  high  powers  and  a  mission  to  fulfil,  he  de- 
serves all  the  praise  that  so  amply  belongs  to  those  "  who 
only  stand  and  wait."  But  much  praise  is  also  due  to  the 
father  who,  now  that  his  business  career  was  over  and  his 
chief  interest  was  necessarily  centred  in  his  children's  suc- 
cess, was  content  to  do  his  share  of  waiting  till  the  genius 
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of  his  son  should  in  the  fullness  of  time  be  manifest  to  the 
world.  That  genius  was  slowly  developing  through  study, 
contemplation,  intercourse  with  nature,  and  occasional  woo- 
ing of  the  muse.  He  mastered  the  classics  and  the  chief 
writers  of  more  recent  times  until  he  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  lived  with  them.  He  contemplated  life  with  all  its 
possibilities  and  became  more  firmly  fixed  in  his  determina- 
tion to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  humanity,  to  lead  a 
life  that  should  be  a  true  poem,  and  to  leave  behind  him 
some  child  of  his  imagination  that  posterity  would  not  will- 
ingly let  die.  He  watched  also  with  poignant  anguish  the 
headlong  course  of  Charles  and  Laud  toward  destruction  and 
saw  that  they  would  involve  in  ruin,  not  merely  themselves 
but  the  nation  for  which  he  already  felt  the  burning  passion 
of  the  man  who  not  loving  easily  still  loves  well.  But  he 
also  contemplated  the  serene  beauty  of  the  peaceful  land- 
scape around  him  and  the  spirit  of  nature  took  hold  upon 
him  —  not  as  it  had  done  on  Shakspere  and  was  to  do  on 
Wordsworth  —  but  in  a  true,  noble,  and  elevating  way. 
Finally  he  wrote  verse  to  relieve  his  pent  up  feelings  or  to 
oblige  friends,  but  never  without  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  masters  of  his  craft,  and  registering  a  solemn  vow  not  to 
allow  himself  to  be  tempted  by  easy  praise  to  abandon  the 
arduous  upward  path  on  which  his  feet  were  set.  It  is  to 
the  five  years  (1632-1637)  spent  at  Horton  that  we  are  said 
to  owe  U Allegro^  II  Penseroso^  Arcades^  Comus^  and  Zy- 
cidas  —  a  fact  that  should  make  the  little  Buckinghamshire 
village  second  only  to  Stratford  in  interest  to  all  lovers  of 
English  poetry. 

In  the  spring  of  1638  Milton  undertook  to  put  the  finish- 
ing touch  upon  his  education  by  setting  out  for  Italy.  The 
spell  that  she  exercises  on  every  liberal  soul,  had  already 
been  felt  by  him  through  the  medium  of  her  great  poets, 
but  it  was  not  to  be  permanently  sealed  upon  his  spirit  as  it 
has  been  since  upon  Byron,  Shelley,  Landor,  and  Brown- 
ing. He  was  fitter  than  these  to  penetrate  into  Italy's  se- 
cret and  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  what  a  longer  resi- 
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dence  there  would  have  meant  for  him ;  but  that  was  not  to 
be.  Yet  we  may  be  sure  that  no  nobler  stranger  has  ever 
since  apostolic  times  set  foot  upon  that  sacred  soil  so  often 
trod  by  alien  feet  —  not  Chaucer  or  Goethe,  not  Luther  or 
Bayard.  Shakspere  never  saw  the  land  that  his  genius  so 
often  adorned  and  Dante  was  its  native  —  and  it  is  with 
Shakspere  and  Dante  alone  that  we  can  safely  compare  Mil- 
ton. The  details  of  his  journey  are  scant  but  even  the  few 
facts  we  know  must  be  here  rapidly  passed  over.  He  gave 
and  received  compliments,  was  hospitably  entertained,  dis- 
cussed philosophy  sagely  and  religion  imprudently^  proved 
that  although  he  was  an  angel  not  an  Angle,  the  Angles  were 
not  entirely  barbarous,  heard  Leonora  Baroni  sing  —  and 
met  Galileo.  "  The  meeting  between  the  two  great  blind 
men  of  their  century,"  writes  Dr.  Garnett,  "  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  in  history ;  it  would  have  been  more  pa- 
thetic still  if  Galileo  could  have  known  that  his  name  would 
be  written  in  '  Paradise  Lost,'  or  Milton  could  have  fore- 
seen that  within  thirteen  years  he  too  would  see  only  with 
the  inner  eye,  but  that  the  calamity  which  disabled  the  as- 
tronomer would  restore  inspiration  to  the  poet." 

The  young  traveller  had  been  some  time  in  Naples  when 
news  from  England  warned  him  of  the  fact  that  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  crisis  had  come,  and  that  it  was  his  duty 
as  a  true  patriot  to  turn  his  face  homeward.  He  accordingly 
relinquished  his  design  of  proceeding  to  Sicily  and  Greece, 
and  after  another  visit  to  Florence,  which  fascinated  him, 
and  a  short  stay  at  Geneva  where  he  probably  learned  of  the 
death  of  his  friend  Diodati,  he  once  more  set  foot  on  Eng- 
lish soil  toward  the  end  of  July,  1639.  Here  his  first  duty 
was  an  act  of  piety  —  he  wrote  his  greatest  and  practically 
his  last  Latin  poem  — the  Eftitafthium  Damonis  in  honor  of 
Diodati  —  a  tribute  the  exquisite  sincerity  and  beauty  of 
which  its  foreign  medium  of  expression  could  not  impair 
but  unfortunately  obscures  to  those  of  his  countrymen  whose 
classical  education  has  been  neglected.  Then  he  set  himself 
to  a  less  congenial  but  in  every  way  honorable  task,  he  be- 
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gan  to  teach  his  two  nephews,  Edward  and  John  Phillips. 
Milton  as  a  schoolmaster  may  suggest  to  some  the  veriest 
profanation  of  genius,  to  others  that  irony  of  fate  at  which 
we  smile  or  jest ;  but  no  one  who  has  read  the  tractate  en- 
titled •*  Of  Education,"  or  rightly  guaged  Milton's  charac- 
ter, or  comprehended  the  true  dignity  ol  the  teacher's  office 
will  ever  regret  the  quiet  months  spent  by  the  poet-pedago- 
gue in  the  house  in  Aldersgate  street  where  he  could  smile 
grimly  at  the  failure  of  the  attempts  to  subdue  Scotland  and 
wait  for  the  LfOng  Parliament  to  throw  open  the  door  con- 
cealing "  that  two-handed  engine." 

For  a  short  space  after  his  return  Milton  seems  to  have 
formulated  no  plan  of  action  that  concerned  the  outer  world, 
but  he  did  contemplate  a  great  poem  that  should  be  his  life- 
work,  although  he  could  not  definitely  settle  upon  a  theme. 
"King  Arthur"  was  abandoned  for  a  lesser  though  great 
poet.  **  Paradise  Lost "  was  begun  as  a  drama  and  fortu- 
nately laid  aside  for  epic  treatment.  The  times  began  to 
call  for  someting  besides  poetry  and  Milton  felt  that  he  had 
something  else  in  him  to  give.  For  twenty  years  he  wrote 
no  verse  save  a  comparatively  small  number  of  sonnets  — 
great  it  is  true  —  and  his  silence  curing  a  period  when  most 
poets  do  their  best  work  has  been  regretted  by  many  an  ad- 
mirer and  by  more  than  one  able  critic.  This  regret  is 
natural  but  probably  unreasonable  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

The  humbling  of  Charles,  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  Laud,  and  the  execution  of  Strafford,  had  shown  the  re- 
ligious and  political  reformers  their  power,  and  had  brought 
into  prominence  not  merely  men  of  action  but  also  a  crowd 
of  zealous  and  advanced  theorists  and  of  visionary  schem- 
ers for  the  ordering  of  church  and  state.  It  is  always  so  with 
revolutions.  The  French  had  their  Abb6  Si6yfes  and  we 
Americans  had  scores  of  theorists  from  Jefferson  down. 
But  no  such  ideal  reformer  as  Milton  has  ever  since  lifted 
his  voice  above  the  din  of  party  and  faction — and  if  we 
convict  him  of  partisanship,  we  must  nevertheless  figure 
him  to  ourselves  as  a  seraphic  partisan.    His  first  utterances 
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were  naturally  on  the  subject  of  episcopacy.  As  Dr.  Gar- 
nett  has  pointed  out,  it  is  difficult  for  us  now  not  merely  to 
see  any  great  force  in  Milton's  arguments,  but  to  compre- 
hend at  all  the  point  of  view  maintained  by  him  in  the  five 
tractates  of  1841-42.  It  was  not  a  question  of  expediency 
that  he  was  considering ;  it  was  a  question  whether  God  or 
the  devil  should  rule  in  England,  if  not  in  the  world.  The 
sublime  confidence  with  which  he  promulgated  his  ideas  of 
church  polity  moves  our  wonder;  the  impassioned  lan- 
guage in  which  he  clothed  those  ideas  moves  not  only  our 
admiration  but  a  sense  of  our  infinite  inferiority.  Such 
swelling  periods  of  prophecy  and  denunciation,  of  high  pur- 
pose and  holy  hope  have  been  possible  to  one  man  alone  — 
to  the  future  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost."  Whether  or  not 
we  love  Laud  less  and  Milton  more,  whether  or  not  we  seek 
or  shun  the  arena  of  religious  controversy,  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  the  crisis  which  called  forth  the  following  dith- 
yrambic  utterance  was  not  lacking  in  momentous  results  to 
England's  literature  or  to  the  character  and  work  of  her 
noblest  son  : 

**Then  amidst  the  hymns  and  hallelujahs  of  saints,  some  one  maj  per- 
haps be  heard  offering  at  high  strains  in  new  and  loftj  measures,  to  sing  and 
and  celebrate  Thj  Divine  mercies  and  marvellous  judgments  in  this  land 
throughout  all  ages;  whereby  this  great  and  warlike  nation,  instructed  and 
inured  to  the  fervent  and  continual  practice  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and 
casting  far  from  her  the  rags  of  her  old  vices,  may  press  on  hard  to  that 
high  and  happy  emulation  to  be  found  the  soberest,  wisest,  and  most 
Christian  people  at  that  day  when  Thou,  the  Eternal  and  shortly-expected 
King,  shalt  open  the  clouds  to  judge  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and 
distributing  national  honors  and  rewards  to  religious  and  just  common- 
wealths, shalt  put  an  end  to  all  earthly  tyrannies,  proclaiming  Thy  universal 
and  mild  monarchy  through  heaven  and  earth  ;  where  they  undoubtedly,  that 
by  their  labors,  counsels,  and  prayers,  have  been  earnest  for  the  common 
good  of  religion  and  their  country,  shall  receive  above  the  inferior  orders 
of  the  blessed,  the  regal  addition  of  principalities,  legions,  and  thrones  into 
their  glorious  titles,  and  in  supereminence  of  beatific  vision,  progressing 
the  dateless  and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity,  shall  clasp  inseparable  hands 
with  joy  and  bliss,  in  over-measure  forever." 

The  out-break  of  war  in  the  autumn  of  1642  forced  upon 
Milton  the  question  whether  he  should  take  up  arms  in  de- 
fense of  the  principles  he  advocated.     We  do  not  know  his 
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exact  course  of  reasoning,  but  we  can  infer  it.  He  could 
serve  his  country  and  his  God  better  with  his  pen  than  with 
his  sword,  so  instead  of  fighting,  he  wrote  his  sonnet  "When 
the  Assault  was  Intended  to  the  City  " — that  superb  plea  for 
the  inviolability  of  the  "  Muse's  bower."  To  blame  Milton 
for  not  becoming  a  soldier  is  like  blaming  Washington  for 
not  writing  an  epic  on  the  Revolutionary  War  after  he  had 
sheathed  his  sword.  The  man  whose  imagination  was  al- 
ready revolving  the  war  in  heaven  was  not  wanted  on  the 
fields  of  Naseby  and  Dunbar ;  the  prophet  of  the  glories  of 
a  renovated  and  redeemed  England  had  faith  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  God  would,  in  due  season,  show  forth  the  man 
who  should  render  those  glories  possible.  He  could  not  fore- 
see that  the  representatives  of  the  people  for  whom  he  sang 
and  Cromwell  fought  would  one  day  refuse  the  meed  of  a 
statue  to  their  greatest  ruler  and  soldier ;  but  could  he  rise 
from  the  dead  he  would  set  the  seal  of  his  approval  upon 
the  fiery  protest  against  a  nation's  ingratitude  recently 
wrung  from  a  poet  into  whom  he  has  breathed  not  a  little  of 
his  own  impassioned  eloquence  and  love  of  liberty : 

"The  enthroned  Republic  from  her  kinglier  throne 
Spake,  and  her  speech  was  Cromwell's.     Earth  has  known 
No  lordlier  presence.     How  should  Cromwell  stand 
By  kinglets  and  bj  queenlings  hewn  in  stone?"* 

But  while  Oxford  was  protesting  her  loyalty  and  Corn- 
wall was  rising  in  arms  and  the  king's  cause  seemed  by  no 
means  hopeless,  Milton  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  appar- 
ently,' was  falling  in  love.  Exactly  how  this  came  about  is 
not  known.  He  seems  to  have  gone  to  Oxfordshire  in  the 
spring  of  1643  to  collect  a  debt  from  a  Cavalier  squire, 
Richard  Powell  by  name,  and  to  have  returned  to  London 
in  a  month  with  this  gentleman's  daughter,  Mar\',  as  his 
bride.  A  party  of  her  relatives  soon  after  visited  the  pair 
and  the  young  wife  appears  to  have  enjoyed  their  dancing 
more  than  she  did  her  husband's   philosophizing,  for  she 

'  Mr.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  for 
July,  1895. 

'  Unless  he  was  involved  in  a  shadow j  love  affair  in  Italy. 
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shortly  left  him  under  promise  of  return  and  took  up  her 
abode  with  her  father,  from  whose  protection  she  could  not 
be  induced  to  withdraw  for  about  two  years.  Whether 
Milton  began  his  pamphleteering  on  divorce  before  or  after 
his  wife's  desertion  is  a  moot  point ;  indeed  this  whole  mat- 
rimonial affair  is  the  most  mysterious,  perhaps,  on  record 
save  that  of  a  very  different  character — Sam  Houston  of 
San  Jacinto  fame.  But  Milton  wrote  four  learned  treatises 
on  divorce  while  Houston  consoled  himself  with  a  Cherokee 
squaw.  The  divorce  literature  was  too  strong  diet  even  for 
his  co-religionists  and  had  to  be  published  without  license 
—  a  fact  to  which  we  owe  the  greatest  and  best  known  of 
his  prose  writings  —  the  noble  "Areopagitica  ;  a  Speech 
for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,  to  the  Parliament 
of  England." 

We  cannot  discuss  here  Milton's  view  of  what  an  ideal 
marriage  ought  to  be,  or  his  notions  about  divorce  which  he 
threatened  to  put  into  practice,  and  can  say  only  a  word 
about  his  relations  to  his  wives  and  to  women  in  general. 
On  the  last  of  the^e  points  he  has  been  much  criticised,  not 
alwa3's  with  entire  justice.  We  know  that  his  first  wife  re- 
turned to  him  of  her  own  accord,  a  fact  which  is  decidedly 
in  his  favor.  We  have  his  sonnet  to  his  second  wife,  Kath- 
arine Woodcock,  by  which  any  woman  might  be  proud  to 
think  she  would  be  remembered  ;  and  with  his  third  wife, 
Elizabeth  Minshull,  he  seems  to  have  lived  as  congenially  as 
could  be  expected  when  all  the  circumstances  are  taken  into 
account.  His  daughters  by  his  first  wife  have  won  a  sym- 
pathy which  they  hardly  deserve.  Reading  aloud  in  a  lan- 
guage one  doesn't  understand  is  not  an  enjoyable  task  ;  but 
what  are  we  to  say  of  the  characters  and  dispositions  of 
women  who  could  lack  reverence  for  such  a  father?  Admir- 
ation and  sympathy  are  two  of  the  noblest  attributes  of 
womanhood,  and  who  has  ever  been  fitter  to  elicit  them 
than  Milton  in  his  blindness?  Perhaps  the  best  excuse  for 
these  daughters  is  that  they  were  trained  by  their  mother. 
We  may  dismiss  this  unpleasant  topic  with  the  remark  that 
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it  is  well  to  note  that  in  the  scanty  tale  of  Milton's  English 
sonnets  there  are  four  addressed  to  women,  in  which  there 
is  not  a  line  to  make  us  believe  that  he  had  a  low  estimate 
of  the  sex,  and  much  to  convince  us  that  he  was  capable  of 
extending  to  them  that  intelligent  admiration  which  the 
mass  of  mankind  are  only  just  beginning  to  recognize  as 
their  due. 

In  1645  or  rather  in  the  early  part  of  1646  at  the  solici- 
tation of  Humphrey  Moseley  the  publisher,  Milton  brought 
out  the  first  edition  of  his  poems,  English  and  Latin.  He 
prefixed  a  quotation  from  Virgil  which  showed  that  he  re- 
garded the  publication  as  premature.  It  was  an  unpro- 
pitious  time  for  the  Muses,  but  it  was  not  many  years  be- 
fore he  was  plagiarized  from  in  a  shocking  manner  by 
Robert  Barron,  and  if  imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery,  he 
ought  to  have  been  pleased,  but  probably  was  not.  Mean- 
time his  school  seems  to  have  prospered  and  he  worked 
away  at  his  studies,  gathering  materials  for  his  **  History  of 
England,"  and  perhaps  writing  his  treatise  "  De  Doctrina 
Christiana  "  which  did  not  see  the  light  until  1825.  In  1647 
his  father  died  and  the  consequent  improvement  in  his  cir- 
cumstances led  him  to  give  up  all  his  pupils  save  his 
nephews.  So  he  lived  on  and  looked  out  at  the  swift  suc- 
cession of  events  that  seemed  about  to  change  entirely  the 
course  of  English  history.  He  was  still  conscious  of  great 
powers  and  still  yearning  for  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing for  his  people,  but  he  preferred  a  scholarly  seclusion, 
as  he  tells  us,  to  a  station  **  at  the  doors  of  the  court  with  a 
petitioner's  face." 

With  the  king's  death,  however,  a  change  took  place  in 
Milton's  affairs.  Charles  was  beheaded  on  January  30* 
1649  5  ^"  exactly  two  weeks  Milton  had  published  his 
pamphlet  **  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates  "  in  which 
he  maintained  the  right  of  "  any  who  have  the  Power,  to  call 
to  account  a  Tyrant,  or  wicked  King,  and  after  due  Convic- 
tion, to  depose,  and  put  him  to  Death,  if  the  ordinary  Magis- 
trate have  neglected,  or  denied  to  do  it."     This  was  a  bold 
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and  certainly  expeditious  defense  of  the  actions  of  his  party  ; 
how  bold  may  be  somewhat  realized  when  we  remember 
how  the  news  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  later  resounded  through  Europe.  Even  the 
philosophic  mind  of  Burke  was  unhinged  by  the  latter 
catastrophe ;  the  prior  and  more  astounding  event  simply 
woke  Milton  up.  Merely  as  a  private  citizen  with  convic- 
tions of  his  own  he  dared  to  defend  a  deed  which  had  filled 
a  whole  people  with  horror  and  consternation  ;  to  the  se- 
ductions of  sympathy  stimulated  by  the  timely  appearance 
of  the  "  Eikon  Basilike''  he  opposed  the  warning  voice  of 
reason  and  the  high  clear  strains  of  duty.  The  popular 
leaders  could  overlook  him  no  longer  and  he  was  offered  the 
post  of  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  salary  was  ample  and  the  position  such  as  even  a  Mil- 
ton could  accept,  for  he  was  not  merely  to  carry  on  diplo- 
matic correspondence  in  the  language  of  scholars  but,  we 
cannot  doubt,  to  be  the  recognized  spokesman  of  his  party. 
As  Dr.  Garnett  happily  expresses  it,  he  was  to  be  the 
**  Orpheus  among  the  Argonauts  of  the  Commonwealth." 

His  first  work  that  we  need  notice  is  his  "  Eikonoklastes  " 
a  reply  to  the  "Eikon  Basilike  "  of  Bishop  Gauden,  then  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  the  work  of  the  *'  Royal  Martyr  "  him- 
self. Milton  seems  to  have  shirked  the  task  knowing  that 
to  accomplish  it  effectively  would  necessitate  depreciation 
of  the  dead  king  and  much  chaffering  over  straws.  In  spite 
of  this  known  reluctance  on  his  part  and  of  the  obvious  fact 
that  much  of  his  matter  and  manner  was  determined  by  cir- 
cumstances that  he  could  not  control,  critics  have  not  ceased 
to  search  his  book  minutely  for  data  on  which  to  rest  charges 
against  his  personal  integrity,  his  consistency,  even  his  taste 
in  literature.  But  he  was  soon  to  undertake  a  greater  task. 
The  learned  Frenchman,  Salmasius,  had  been  employed  to 
unmask  the  batteries  of  his  ponderous  erudition,  so  valued 
at  the  time,  in  defense  of  Charles  I.  His  "  Defensio  Regia  " 
appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  1649,  ^°^  Milton  was  directed 
by  the  Council  to  answer  it.     He  did  at  the  cost  of  his  sight. 
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For  some  years  his  eyes  had  been  failing  and  one  was 
already    gone.     He   was   advised    that  any   further   strain 
would  speedily  induce  total  blindness,  yet  he  never  wavered 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty.     He  calmly  faced  the  loss  of 
a  sense  that  every  true  scholar  must  value  more  than  life 
itaelf;  he  put  from  him  all  anticipation  of  the  noble  pleas- 
ure he  had  looked  forward  to  deriving  from  the  first  sight 
of  his  great  poem  in  print ;  he  may  even  have  despaired  of 
ever  composing  that  poem  at  all ;  he  looked  forward  to  the 
miseries  of  a  cheerless  old  age,  and  without  repining  ac- 
cepted a  commission  that  could  not  under  any  circumstances 
have  been  specially  grateful  to  him  —  all  because  he  deemed 
it  right  that  his  country  and  party  should  make  a  proper  re- 
ply to  the  charges  that  had  been  laid  against  them  in  the 
forum  of  European  opinion.     If  a  sublimer  act  of  patriotic 
self-sacrifice  has  ever  been  performed  it  has  surely  never 
been  recorded.     And  yet  critics  have  been  found  who  could 
calmly  dissect  the  "  Pro  Populo  Anglicano  Defensio  contra 
Salmasium  "  and  argue  from  it  that  its  author  had  not  merely 
a  bad  cause,  but  a  bad  temper  and  a  worse  taste.     There 
have  been  critics  who  have  imagined  that  it  is  proper  to 
judge  a  seventeenth  century  controversialist  by  standards 
more  talked  about  than  acted  upon  in  the  nineteenth.  There 
have  even  been  friends  of  Milton  who  forgetting  that  the 
man  is  and  ought  to  be   greater  than  the  poet,  have  wished 
that  he  had  never  performed  this  act  of  self-sacrifice  that 
makes  him  the  true  Milton  of  song  and  history. 

And  now  by  the  Spring  of  1652  the  Milton  who  had  won 
the  plaudits  of  cultivated  Italians  for  his  beauty  and  his 
grace,  the  Milton  who  had  looked  on  Nature's  face  and  found 
her  fair,  the  Milton  who  had  at  last  been  brought  to  mingle 
with  the  affairs  of  men  at  a  critical  juncture  in  his  country's 
history,  was  totally  blind,  an  object  of  pity,  a  man  who  was 
apparently  without  a  future.  It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  Milton  and  no  one  else  that  he  did  not  succumb  but  be- 
came the  poet  of  "  Paradise  Lost."  The  mention  of  this 
great  poem,  however,  reminds  us  that  we  may  pass  over  his 
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"  Second  Defense  of  the  People  of  England,"  his  answer  to 
Moms,  and  his  ecclesiastical  treatises  all  accomplished  with 
the  assistance  of  coadjutors,  one  of  whom  was  Andrew  Mar- 
vell,  which  brings  us  to  the  year  of  the  Stuart  Restoration 
(1660,)   when  of  course  his  political  occupation  was  gone. 
That  occupation  while  it  may  not  have  given  him  the  posi- 
tion he  deserved  in  the  councils  of  his  party   (it  is  not  even 
certain  that   he  and  Cromwell  were  ever  face  to  face)  had 
given  him  a  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  which  was  to  be 
of  immense  service  to  him  in  the  coming  years  of  retirement 
when  he   was  to  be   permitted  to   resume    his  higher  and 
natural  role  of  inspired  poet.     It  seems  as  idle  to  argue  that 
**  Paradise  Lost "  would  have  been  the  poem  it  is  without 
the  often  regretted  poetic  interregnum  of  1640-1660  as  it  is 
to  argue  that  Milton  could  have  been  as  great  a  man  with- 
out it.     Those  critics  may  indeed  be  right  who  maintain  that 
Milton's  nature  was  subdued  to  what  it  worked  in  "  like  the 
dyer's  hand,"  that  the  Puritan  controversialist  sometimes  got 
the  better  of  the  poet  long  after  occasion  for  controversy 
had  passed  away,  but  this  is  only  to  claim  that  Milton  had 
not  the  universality  of  genius,  the  absolute  perfection  of  artis- 
tic balance  that  characterize  Homer  and  Shakspere  alone — a 
claim  no  true  critic  will  think  of  disputing  for  a  moment. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  the  defender  of  the  reg- 
icides escaped  with  the  mild  punishment  of  having  his  writ- 
ings against  Charles  I.  burned  by  the  hangman.  Perhaps 
his  blindness  helped  him,  perhaps  the  entreaties  of  influen- 
tial friends.  The  "  Muse's  bower"  was  spared  (though  re- 
moved more  than  once)  to  become  the  resort  of  a  few  con- 
genial spirits  and  of  an  occasional  admirer  like  Dryden,  and 
in  due  time  the  poet  of  *'  Lycidas  '  culminated  in  the  author 
of  the  greatest  poem  since  the  "  Divine  Comedy." 

As  we  have  seen  Milton  had  long  since  resolved  to  use 
his  powers  in  the  production  of  a  poem  as  noble  as  he  must 
have  felt  those  powers  to  be,  and  after  examining  and  re- 
jecting many  subjects  had  finally  determined  on  "Par- 
adise Lost "  as  the   most  sublime  and  worthy  theme.     He 
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had  eveu  practically  determined  on  the  equally  9ublime 
metrical  form  in  which  his  epic  should  be  cast  before  he  be- 
gan really  working  upon  the  latter  in  1658.  The  story  of 
its  composition  under  the  difficulties  imposed  by  his  blind- 
ness, his  lack  of  a  permanent  and  trained  amanuensis,  and 
his  curious  susceptibility  to  the  effects  of  the  seasons  upon 
his  temperament,  has  been  often  told  and  just  as  often  the 
apparent  irony  of  the  circumstances  of  its  publication  in 
1667  has  formed  the  subject  of  critical  homilies.  Mr.  Sym- 
mons  may  have  driven  a  hard  bargain  though  there  is  room 
to  doubt  it,  but  he  did  better  by  Milton  and  his  epic  than  a 
good  many  modern  critics  have  done  who  are  not  supposed 
to  hold  chairs  in  the  School  of  Cobbett.  We  are  told  now 
that  people  do  not  read  "  Paradise  Lost "  and  that  its  sub- 
ject is  antiquated  and  a  little  absurd,  especially  since  the 
theory  of  evolution  has  thrown  grave  doubts  upon  the  lion's 
ever  having  pawed  to  extricate  his  hinder  parts.  If  this  be 
true  of  the  public,  and  if  our  critics  are  to  judge  poets  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Cobbett's  so-called  common  sense  or  of 
Huxley's  epoch-making  science,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  printer  Symmons  was  not  more  a  child  of  the 
Muses  than  one  is  likely  to-day  to  jostle  on  the  streets  of 
one  of  our  great  cities.  But  Symmons'  niggardly  pounds 
have  either  been  quite  worn  out  or  have  forgotten  that  they 
ever  took  part  in  a  shabby  transaction,  and  a  similar  fate 
awaits  the  Cobbett  critics  and  the  public  that  pays  attention 
to  them.  •*  Paradise  Lost "  has  set  a  seal  upon  Milton's 
glory  that  can  be  effaced  or  unloosed  by  angelic  power 
alone  —  by  the  might  of  the  angel  who  shall  in  the  fullness 
of  time  blow  the  last  trump. 

The  Quaker  Ellwood's  query  as  to  what  Milton  had  to 
say  of  "  Paradise  Regained  "  after  so  much  told  of  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  may  or  may  not  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
composition  of  that  pendant  poem,  and  Milton's  partiality 
for  it  may  have  been  exaggerated,  but  surely  those  persons, 
and  they  are  many,  who  refrain  from  reading  it  now  that  its 
author's  fame  has  made  precious  everything  he  touched, 
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stand  greatly  in  their  own  light.  Neither  it  nor  "  Samson 
Agonistes,"  published  with  it  in  one  volume  in  1671,  can 
claim  the  preeminence  in  our  poetry  that  belongs  of  right  to 
**  Paradise  Lost,"  *'  Comus,"  and  **  Lycidas,"  but  none  the 
less  both  poems  are  worthy  of  Milton,  and  therefore  of  our 
admiration  and  love.  They  may  give  evidence  of  the  de- 
clining power  of  the  genius  that  gave  them  birth  (although  as 
we  are  somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to  the  exact  time  of  their 
composition,  this  is  not  certain)  or  they  may  represent  that 
genius  moving  in  regions  less  elevated  and  pure,  but  they 
are  worthy  to  shine  through  their  own  lustre  and  to  live 
through  their  own  vitality.  Their  comparative  unpopularity 
is  proof  of  nothing  save  of  the  proverbial  isolation  of  the 
noble,  but  their  existence  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  in  a  blind 
old  age,  Milton  would  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  a 
strenuous  and  lofty  use  of  his  divinely  bestowed  powers- 
He  could  not,  like  his  Nazarene  hero,  pull  down  the  pillars 
of  an  ungodly  state  upon  the  heads  of  its  citizens,  although 
he  would  not  have  shirked  the  self-destruction  involved,  but 
he  could  still  sing  in  exultant  tones  of  the  triumphs  of  virtue 
and  of  the  justice  and  majesty  and  mercy  of  God. 

That  mercy  was  shown  him  in  his  last  years  in  fuller 
measure  than  he  perhaps  himself  expected  or  than  his  polit- 
ical or  ecclesiastical  foes  would  have  admitted  to  be  his  due. 
From  the  moment  that  his  safety  after  the  Restoration  was 
assured  until  his  death  on  November  8,  1674,  ^^  lived  a 
comparatively  calm  and  peaceful  life.  The  great  Fire  and 
Plague  disturbed  him,  as  was  natural,  but  not  seriously,  his 
darkness  was  ever  with  him,  but  was  shot  through  with 
visions  of  glory  denied  to  all  men  save  his  three  compeers 
Homer,  Shakespere,  and  Dante ;  his  home  though  now 
comfortable  was  hardly  congenial,  but  he  had  a  few  choice 
friends  and  a  memory  stored  with  the  best  that  the  world  of 
literature  had  to  give.  Thus  he  lived  and  thus  he  died,  and 
although  his  "  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart,"  we  feel 
glad  that  it  had  its  earthly  setting  in  a  pure  and  cloudless 
sky.     Yet  before  we  take  our  leave  of  him  in  this  imperfect 
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sketch,  let  us  remember  that  there  are  two  facts  that  make 
a  knowledge  of  hie  life  and  work  essential  to  all  persons 
that  would  fain  have  the  slightest  claim  to  be  considered 
cultured  men. 

The  first  is  that  Milton  has  unquestionably  influenced  his 
country's  literature  more  than  any  other  English  man  of  let- 
ters, unless  it  be  Shakspere.  Although  he  did  not  live  to 
reap  the  reward  of  the  fame  that  "  Paradise  Lost "  began 
to  attract,  even  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centurj-,  he 
must  have  felt  sure  that  he  had  built  himself  an  enduring 
monument.  His  conviction  was  true.  Certainly  from  the 
appearance  of  Addison's  criticism  of  the  great  epic  to  the 
present  day  no  English  poet  of  any  note  has  failed  at  one 
time  or  another  to  pass  under  his  spell.  Even  Pope  borrowed 
from  him,  and  Thomson,  Dyer,  Collins  and  Gray  were  his 
open  disciples.  What  Cowper  and  Wordsworth  would  have 
been  without  him,  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  The  youthful 
Keats  imitated  him  and  Shelley  sang  that  "  his  clear  sprite 
yet  reigns  o'er  earth,  the  third  among  the  sons  of  light."  As 
for  Landor,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  and  Swinburne 
their  direct  or  indirect  debt  to  him  is  plain  to  every  student. 
With  regard  to  his  prose  the  case  has  been  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. It  is  the  old  story  ot  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  but  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  if  on  the  formal  side  our  modern  writers 
look  back  to  Cowley  and  Dryden,  there  has  never  been  a 
writer  of  sonorous  and  eloquent  prose  who  did  not  owe  more 
than  he  was  perhaps  aware  of  to  the  author  of  "  Areopa- 
gitica." 

The  second  fact  is  equally  patent  but  less  often  insisted 
upon.  'It  is  that  in  the  triumphal  progress  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  whether  in  the  mother  island,  in  America,  or  in 
Australia,  whatever  has  been  won  for  the  cause  of  civic  or  re- 
ligious or  mental  liberty,  has  been  won  along  lines  that  Mil- 
ton would  have  approved  in  the  main  had  he  been  living,  has 
been  won  by  men  more  or  less  inspired  by  him,  and  will  be 
kept  only  by  men  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  rightly 
the  height  and  breadth  and  depth  of  his  splendid  and  in- 
effable personality.  W.  P.  Trent. 
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No  more  grateful  task  can  fall  to  the  critic  than  the  ef- 
fort to  do  justice,  and  to  help  his  readers  to  do  justice,  to  a 
spirit  with  whom  he  feels  himself  kindred,  in  whom  he  sees 
the  accomplishment  of  many  of  his  own  aims  and  the  real- 
ization of  many  of  his  literary  ideals.  I  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  know  Mr.  Bunner  in  the  flesh,  but  I  feel  that  I 
know  him  in  the  spirit,  sure  that  I  should  have  admired  and 
been  drawn  to  him.  I  feel  his  winning  personality  shed- 
ding its  warmth  through  all  his  work,  thrilling  everywhere 
with  that  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin, 
and  thus  he  is  more  real  to  me  than  many  an  author  of 
whom  I  have  read  as  much  and  as  diligently. 

From  the  notices  written  by  Mr.  Bunner's  friends  at  the 
time  of  his  death  I  gather  that  he  was  born  at  Oswego, 
New  York,  August  3,  1855,  and,  after  a  life  spent  almost 
wholly  in  New  York,  died  at  Nutley,  New  Jersey,  May  11, 
1896,  at  the  age  of  forty,  in  the  full  flower  of  his  talent  and 
of  his  manhood.  After  a  brief  experience  of  business  he 
cast  his  lot  with  the  muses  in  1873,  and  became  one  of  the 
staff'of  the  Arcadian^  a  struggling  periodical  that  died  of 
inanition  in  1877.  Then  a  happy  chance  placed  him  in 
charge  of  the  English  edition  of  Puck^  which  had  been 
started  as  a  German  periodical  the  year  before.  In  this 
capacity  he  continued  till  his  death,  acting  at  flrst,  at  times, 
as  reporter  for  several  New  York  journals,  and  always  con- 
tributing much  both  to  his  own  and  to  other  periodicals,  so 
that  far  the  greater  part  of  his  volumes  are  republications. 

To  these  volumes*  I  shall  confine  ray  attention  here,  for 

>  These  volumes  so  far  as  known  to  me,  are :  Poetry :  **  Airs  from 
Arcady,"  1884;  "Rowen,"  1892;  "The  Poems  of  H.C.  Bunner,"  (chiefly  re- 
printed) 1896.  Novels:  "A  Woman  of  Honor,"  1883;  "The  Midge,"  1886; 
•* The  Story  of  a  New  York  House,"  1887;  "The  Runaway  Browns,"  1893. 
Collected  sketches  and  stories :  "Short  Sixes,"  1890;  "Zadoc  Pine,"  1891 ; 
"Made  in  France,"  1893 ;  "More  Short  Sixes,"  1894;  "Jersey  Street  and 
Jersey  Lane,"  1896;  "Love  in  Old  Cloathes,"  1896.  He  wrote  also  in  col- 
c  [17] 
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most  of  this  journalistic  production  was  naturally  epheme- 
ral, and  it  would  be  an  ill  service  to  his  memory  to  exhume 
it  from  the  dusty  tomb  where  it  lies  with  its  task  done,  in- 
viting oblivion.  For  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  connection 
with  Puck  he  wrote  a  considerable  part  of  that  paper,  be- 
side editing  the  rest,  and  the  public  that  he  was  in  some 
measure  constrained  to  seek,  demanded  quantity  rather  than 
quality.  They  were  content  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
weekly  feast  with  a  kind  of  wit  that  can  be  produced  al- 
most mechanically,  and  of  which  the  value  is  therefore 
naturally  regulated,  like  that  of  other  commodities,  by  the 
laws  of  supply,  demand,  and  cost  of  production. 

But  as  Bunner^s  editorial  success  began  to  give  him 
time  and  scope  he  was  led  first  to  somewhat  unsuccessful 
dramatic  attempts,  and  then,  in  1883,  he  ventured  on  the 
fickle  sea  of  fiction  with  **  A  Woman  of  Honor,"  based  on 
his  drama  "  Faith."  But  as  he  took  little  pride  in  this  ear- 
liest child  of  his  imagination,  we  may  pass  it  by,  noting 
only  that,  while  it  lacks  only  too  obviously  the  restraint  of 
maturity,  it  shows  as  obviously  the  potentiality  of  genius. 

This  story  seems  to  have  been  written  in  1881.  Three 
years  later  appeared  the  first  of  the  literary  works  on  which 
Mr.  Bunner's  fame  will  rest.  This  was  "  Airs  from  Arcady," 
a  collection  of  poems,  and  we  may  therefore  fitly  begin  the 
study  of  his  literary  output  by  an  examination  of  his  work 
as  a  poet.  These  "  Airs  from  Arcady  "  comprise  forty-nine 
poems  selected  from  a  mass  of  ephemeral  verses,  which 
their  maker,  with  sober  self-criticism  most  rare  in  young 
poets,  felt  were  unworthy  to  live,  though  in  their  day  many 
of  these  rejected  pieces  had  been  more  popular  and  per- 
haps more  keenly  enjoyed  than  any  other  of  his  early  writ- 
ings.    He  would  admit  among  his  "  Airs  from  Arcady  "  no 

laboration  with  Professor  Brander  Matthews,  ^  Studies  in  Story-Telling," 
1885,  which  I  have  not  seen ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  consult  his  contribu- 
tion to  "A  Portfolio  of  Players,"  1888;  nor  to  examine  his  dramatic  efforts 
of  which  "  The  Tower  of  Babel,"  1892 ;  written  in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
Julian  Magnus,  is  said  to  be  not  without  merit.  Mr.  Bunner  was  also  a 
popular  lecturer. 
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mere  merry  jingling  of  cap  and  bells,  none  of  the  profes- 
sional  outpourings  of  his  Victor  Hugo  Dusenberry,  and 
so  this  earlier  volume  bears  witness  rather  to  his  grace 
than  to  his  versatility  or  even  to  his  wit.  Of  strength  there 
is  indeed  very  little,  and  that  chiefly  where  his  lyre  was  set 
vibrating  by  breaths  from  other  spirits.  For  he  was  here 
at  the  first,  as  he  remained  till  almost  the  very  last,  a  won- 
derful frofiteur^  able  to  take  up  into  himself  and  to  make 
wholly  his  own  the  spirit,  the  temper,  the  mode  and  the  touch 
of  artists  far  greater  than  he.  Bunner's  own  pan-pipe  was  a 
pleasing  but  modest  instrument.  These  verses  flow  natur- 
ally. If  they  neither  disturb,  delight,  raise,  nor  even  re- 
fine, yet  they  give  us  a  vague  sense  of  restful  charm.  And 
though  this  may  occasionally  be  dissipated  for  a  moment  by 
metrical  inequalities,  that  in  this  kind  of  verse  are  less  par- 
donable than  where  the  metre  has  the  burden  of  great 
thoughts,  yet  far  more  often  it  is  lit  up  by  flashes  of  humor 
that  give  a  delightfully  piquant  sauce  to  sentiment.  Hear 
him  for  instance,  as  he  writes  to  his  lady-love,  off"  from  New 
York  for  the  summer,  how : 

I  haunt  PurselPs,  to  his  amaze. 

Not  that  I  care  to  eat  there, 
But  for  the  dear  cladestine  days 

When  we  two  had  to  meet  there. 
Oh !  blessed  is  that  baker's  bake, 

Past  cavil  and  past  question. 
I  ate  a  bun  for  your  sweet  sake, 

And  memory  helped  digestion. 

Here  if  the  first  seven  lines  are  the  hand  of  Dobson  the 
eighth  is  surely  the  voice  of  Heine,  and  in  Mr.  Bunner's 
franker  imitations  we  get  the  best  that  the  "  Airs  from  Ar- 
cady "  have  to  give,  unless  indeed  this  be  perhaps  that 
sweet  lyric  cry  "  To  Her,"  with  which  the  volume  closes. 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Swinburne  would  or  need  be  ashamed  of 
the  variation  on  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  that  is  here  attrib- 
uted to  him,  for  in  reading  it  the  critic  is  surprised  to  catch 
precisely  that  charm  which  he  had  supposed  to  be  Mr. 
Swinburne's  unique   gift.     Though,  here  too.  Puck  peeps 
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out   from    behind   the    mask   with    a   delightful    quizzica^ 
double-entendre  at  the  close : 

For  the  heart  give  the  hope  that  it  knows  not. 
Give  the  balm  for  the  burn  of  the  breast, 

For  the  soul  and  the  mind  that  repose  not, 
O:  give  us  a  restl 

Almost  equally  happy  is  the  variation  ascribed  to  Austin 
Dobson  on  the  same  theme  and  parts  of  the  alleged  **poem'' 
attributed  to  Walt  Witman  are  instinct  with  that  author's 
uniquely  vivid  ruggedness. 

Stylistically  "  Rowen,"  Mr.  Bunner's  second  volume  of 
verses,  is  superior  to  the  former.  It  shows  a  decidedly 
firmer  and  surer  touch,  and  occasionally  the  poet  strikes 
deeper  chords.  We  feel  here,  more  of  that  pathos  that  gives 
an  added  charm  to  the  wit  of  his  best  prose  tales.  **  The 
Little  Shop,*'  for  instance,  recalls  Copp6e  at  his  best  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  clear  that  in  the  eight  years  that  had 
intervened  since  the  "  Airs  from  Arcady "  the  poet  has  be- 
come far  less  bohemian  in  his  sympathies.  His  public  in- 
terests are  wider,  his  domestic  feeling  stronger.  Yet  even 
here  I  think  the  best  is  that  in  which  he  throws  himself 
frankly  into  the  spirit  of  another,  and  the  piece  that  I  find 
most  worthy  of  citation  is  itself  called  "  Imitation : " 

My  love  she  leans  from  the  window, 

Afar  in  a  rosy  land, 
And  red  as  a  rose  are  her  blushes. 

And  white  as  a  rose  is  her  hand. 

I  dwell  in  a  land  of  winters 

From  my  love  a  world  apart. 
But  the  snow  blooms  over  with  roses 

At  the  thought  of  her  in  my  heart. 

«««««« 

This  German  style  of  poem 

Is  uncommonly  popular  now. 
For  the  worst  of  us  poets  can  do  it. 

Since  Heine  has  showed  us  how. 

Since  Mr.  Bunner's  death  the  "  Airs  from  Arcady  "  and 
"  Rowen "  have  been  reprinted  in  a  single  volume  with 
eight  "  Ballads  of  the  Town  "   and   four  "  Later  Lyrics.*' 


The  "  Ballads'"  are  as  graceful  as  any  of  the  earlier  verses, 
but  they  mark  progress  in  their  firmer  mastery  of  tech- 
nique, their  gentler  pathos  and  their  more  subdued  humor. 
Among  the  so-called  "  Lyrics,"  the  "  Song  for  Labor  Day  " 
is  a  noble  call  to  work,  instinct  with  the  sane  and  sober 
energy  that  pulsed  through  Mr.  Bunner's  political  editorials 
and  found  its  highest  prose  expression  in  *'  Zadoc  Pine."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lines  written  for  the  "  Reunion  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,"  less  than  a  year  before  his  death, 
seem  to  me  somewhat  heavily  conventional  and  strained  in 
sentiment,  Bnt  perhaps  this  was  a  case  where  realistic  ob« 
servation  was  calculated  to  check  rather  than  stimulate  the 
genial  current  of  the  poet's  soul.  Again  in  "The  Red 
Box  at  Vesey  Street"  he  caught  Copp^e's  genial  vein,  and 
finally,  the  blank  verses  on  the  death  of  Henry  V.  have  a 
rugged  strength  which  suggests,  though  it  does  not  fully 
display,  a  hitherto  unguessed  tragic  power. 

But  if  we  can  claim  no  very  exalted  place  for  Mr.  Bunner's 
poetry,  at  least  it  was  always  manly,  pure,  and  sweet ; 
wholesome  and  kindly  even  in  its  satire  ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  his  prose  novels  and  tales,  whose  excellence  is 
far  higher  in  their  kind.  We  have  here  to  deal  with  three 
novels  and  with  six  volumes  of  collected  stories  and 
sketches,  and  as  it  is  by  the  latter  that  Mr.  Bunner  will 
probably  be  best  and  longest  remembered  they  may  be  best 
reserved  for  the  close. 

Two  years  after  the  "  Airs  from  Arcady "  appeared 
"The  Midge"  {1886),  a  work  for  which  I  confess  a  pecu- 
liar predilection.  There  is  no  book  of  our  author  in  which 
the  psychology  appears  to  me  more  keen,  the  wit  more 
kindly,  or  the  pathos  more  true  to  nature.  The  story  seems 
to  have  been  written  under  the  inspiration  of  betrothal  and 
marriage  (1886),  which  doubtless  influenced  the  writer's 
ethical  and  aesthetic  attitude,  and,  as  in  all  marriage  of  true 
minds,  influenced  it  for  good,  yes,  almost  always,  for  the 
best.  "The  Midge"  is  a  story  of  New  York  and  of  that 
"coast  of   Bohemia"  which   Bunner  knew   as   few  of  our 
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good  writers  have  done.  In  it,  but  not  of  it,  he  understood 
where  he  could  not  sympathize,  and  he  sympathized  where 
he  did  not  imitate.  The  chief  character  in  the  story,  the 
Doctor,  with  more  philanthropy  than  social  or  professional 
ambition,  settles  in  the  French  quarter  of  New  York,  and 
after  some  fourteen  years  of  unobtrusive  healing  and  celi- 
bate segregration,  suddenly  finds  himself  half  against  his 
will,  the  guardian  of  an  orphan  waif  of  foreign  and  emi- 
nently bohemian  parentage.  Some  of  the  scenes  in  the 
early  part  of  the  book  are  admirable  bits  of  genre  paint- 
ing, and  the  minor  characters,  especially  the  Goubauds  and 
the  priest  Dub6,  are  very  clearly  individualized.  But  it  is 
the  evolution  of  the  relation  of  the  doctor  to  his  ward  that 
gives  the  book  its  beauty  and  its  peculiar  charm.  At  first 
busy  scandal  makes  him  dread  her  presence,  then  he  begins 
to  tolerate,  to  like,  and  at  length,  too  late,  to  love,  until  at 
last  his  love  conquers  all  selfishness  and  he  makes  the  great 
renunciation,  himself  winning  for  her  the  lover  of  her 
choice,  whose  youthful  passion  is  to  her  more  than  his  ma- 
ture devotion.  And  then,  the  Midge  herself  I  The  gradual 
unfolding  of  this  virgin  lily  sprung  from  such  festering  de- 
cay is  treated  with  a  grace  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  call 
beautiful.  Occasionally,  too,  we  come  upon  a  vein  of  de- 
lightful satire,  as  in  the  easy-going  doctor's  choice  of  a  re- 
ligion for  his  charge. 

Very  similar  in  its  key,  though  wholly  different  in  its 
scene  and  subject,  is  "  The  Story  of  a  New  York  House  " 
with  which  one  should  associate  for  the  artistic  treatment 
"  The  Story  of  a  Path  in  Jersey  Street  and  Jersey  Lane " 
and  •'  A  Second-Hand  Story  in  Zadoc  Pine."  The  general 
verdict  of  critics  seems  to  rank  "  The  Story  of  a  New  York 
House  "  as  superior  to  "  The  Midge."  In  mastery  of  style 
and  restrained  strength  of  diction  it  does  indeed  mark,  as 
we  should  expect,  the  maturer  writer,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  miss  in  it  the  freshness  of  the  inspiration  of  1886, 
and  also  the  structural  unity  of  the  earlier  work.  For  an . 
inanimate  object,  a  path,  a  psalm-book,  or  a  house,  is  not  a 
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suflScient  bond  to  connect  such  widely  differing  phases  of 
character  as  are  presented  to  us  here  in  the  three  gen- 
erations of  Dolphs  who  owned  the  once  stately  mansion 
in  Greenwich  Village,  New  York  City.  The  story  of  this 
house  is  the  story  of  a  family,  of  the  incipience  and  growth  to 
mastery  of  the  vertigo  of  speculation  and  the  race  for 
wealth  that  bring  the  Dolphs,  as  they  have  many  prouder 
names,  to  poverty-stricken  extinction ;  but  that  any  novel 
of  generations  shall  work  effectively  it  must  be  constructed 
on  a  larger  scale,  it  must  move  by  its  mass,  while  this  little 
volume  will  be  remembered  rather  for  its  single  scenes  or 
isolated  episodes  than  as  an  ordered  masterpiece.  One  has 
the  impression  of  successive  pictures  thrown  upon  a  screen, 
each  clear  and  interesting  but  each  leaving  its  own  impres- 
sion. And  yet  one  makes  this  reserve  unwillingly  of  a 
book  that  contains  such  masterly  scenes  as  the  clandestine 
funeral  of  the  first  Mrs.  Dolph  in  the  cholera  panic  of  1822 
or  old  Mr.  Dolph's  last  dinner  party,  or  the  meeting  of 
father  and  son,  anarchist  and  aristocrat,  in  the  draft  riots  of 
1862.  The  closing  scene,  too,  is  very  effective  in  spite  of 
its  vulgar  Southerner,  whom  we  feel  to  be  a  grotesque 
though  kindly  caricature. 

Very  different  from  this  story  or  from  "  The  Midge  "  is 
Mr.  Bunner's  last  novel  "  The  Runaway  Browns."  Indeed 
this  ought  rather  to  be  classed  with  the  frankly  humorous  short 
stories,  for  though  the  idyllic  and  pathetic  are  not  wanting 
they  are  masked  behind  a  rollicking  humor  that  gives  to 
fancy  its  freest  rein.  We  are  here  introduced  to  the  young 
love  of  Paul  and  Adele,  a  young  couple  of  Philadelphian 
origin,  and  therefore  naturally  enjoying  a  guileless  inno- 
cence of  the  ways  of  the  profane  world.  Yet  even  they 
grow  somewhat  weary  of  the  monotonous  ease  of  their 
eventless  life  in  a  suburb  of  social  and  commercial  New 
York,  and  after  nursing  their  ennui  on  the  novels  of  ad- 
venture, or  the  venturesome  novels,  of  the  day,  they  deter- 
mined to  set  out  themselves  in  quest  of  happenings.  In 
short  our  Philadelphians  run  away  from   home,  and  this 
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book  i»  a  tale  of  their  adventures,  at  first  with  a  band  of 
actors  whom  they  fell  upon  and  who  fell  upon  them,  then 
as  amateur  peddlers,  and,  finally,  in  the  still  more  unpleas- 
ant position  of  violators  of  the  license  laws,  from  which  dur- 
ance vile  they  were  naturally  not  averse  to  return  to  the 
otium  cum  digniiate  of  their  suburban  cottage  and  the  ge- 
nial housekeeper  they  had  left  behind  them,  who  will  linger 
in  many  a  reader's  mind  as  a  fond  dream  of  what  a  house- 
keeper might  be,  and  doubtless  will  be  in  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, but  seldom  or  never  is  in  this  vale  of  domestic  woe. 
Clever  "The  Runaway  Browns"  certainly  is  in  its  corre^ 
lation  of  naive  ideals  and  rude  realities,  but  it  has  no  en- 
during artistic  qualities  such  as  ought  to  insure  the  life  of 
•*  The  Midge "  and  of  many  of  the  short  stories. 

Such  of  these  tales  and  sketches  as  Mr.  Bunner  or  his 
executors  have  thought  worthy  of  preservation  are  collected 
in  six  volumes,  the  first  of  which  dates  from  1890,  and  re- 
vealed its  author  as  perhaps  the  best  raconteur  among  our 
literary  men.  These  ♦•  Short  Sixes  *',  stories  to  be  told 
"  while  the  candle  burns ",  tales  of  piquant  humor,  deft 
character  sketches  with  swift  telling  strokes,  vivid  painting 
of  efiective  situations,  and  all  in  an  environment  which  his 
readers  knew  or  might  know  as  well  as  he,  the  great  city 
and  its  teeming  life ;  —  I  do  not  know  who  has  done  all  this 
for  us  as  well  well  as  Bunner,  and  the  names  are  few  of 
those  who  have  done  it  better  anywhere  since  Boccaccio's 
wonderful  "  Decamerone,"  which  one  is  not  surprised  to 
learn  had  been  in  his  young  days  one  of  Bunner'  favorite 
studies  in  form,  and  he  could  not  easily  have  found  a  better 
model,  though  he  was  quick  to  recognize  the  greatest  suc- 
cessor of  the  Florentine,  and  was  one  of  the  first  in  Amer- 
ica to  study  with  critical  admiration  the  literary  cameos  of 
that  artist  in  brief  fiction,  Guy  de  Maupassant. 

In  "Short  Sixes"  there  is  more  of  the  Frenchman  than 
of  the  Italian,  and  Mr.  Bunner's  editorial  associate,  Mr. 
Paine,  tells  us^  that  he  was  so  conscious  of  this  indefinable 

»   The  Critic,  1896,  May,  p.  363. 
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debt  that  he  wished  to  acknowledfje  it  loyally  on  the  title 
page,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  of  his  own  spiritual 
parentage.  It  was  here,  as  with  his  poetry.  He  was  at  his 
best  when  he  took  up  into  himself,  as  he  had  a  marvellous 
capacity  for  doing,  the  manner  and  method  of  another. 
And  in  this  his  versatility  was  truly  protean.  We  are  told 
that  when  once  a  story  by  Stockton  had  been  promised  to 
the  readers  of  a  midsummer  Puck,  and  by  some  untoward 
chance  was  not  forthcoming,  Mr.  Banner  supplied  the  gap 
with  something  so  nearly  "equally  as  good"  that  the  Rud- 
der Granger  might  well  wonder  if  he  had  not  dictated  it  in 
his  sleep,  so  perfectly  did  it  catch  a  key  that  he  might  well 
have  fancied  his  own  unique  possession.  He  repeated  the 
tour  de  force  for  Kipling;  and  here  in  "Short  Sixes"  all 
English  readers  might  bless  Bunner  that  he  had  read  his 
Maupassant  to  such  good  purpose.  For  exquisite  as  that 
French  work  is,  it  must  always  remain  "  cavaire  to  the  gen- 
eral" as  well  as  to  that  better  half  of  our  reading  public 
the  fear  of  whose  righteous  petticoats  is  ever  before  the 
eyes  of  the  American  who  must  live  by  his  pen.  He 
writes  not  as  he  would  but  as  he  must,  for  better  or  worse, 
possibly  for  both  better  and  worse,  for  we  purchase  at  least 
immunity  from  "  Chariot  s'amuse  "  and  "  Les  Sosurs  Vatard" 
by  denying  ourselves  the  exquisite  artistry  of  "  Sapho  "  and 
"Aphrodite."  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  these  "Short  Sixes" 
the  well-spring  of  Maupassant's  prose  has  been  filtered 
through  an  American  mind,  and  we  may  all  drink  our  fill 
and  fear  no  contagion  save  that  of  merriment. 

"  Short  Sixes"  is  not  unnaturally  the  most  popular  of 
Banner's  works.  A  cosmopolitan  taste  may  prefer  "  Made 
in  France,"  a  refined  culture  may  find  a  more  dainty  pleas- 
ure in  "  Love  in  Old  Cloathes,"  but  in  these  earlier  stories 
there  is  more  of  the  indigenous  flavor,  a  little  more  of  the 
grotesque  exaggeration  and  the  dry  drollery  that  differen- 
tiates American  humor  so  sharply  from  the  continental  that 
we  are  quite  taken  aback  when  we  find  these  qualities,  as 
we  sometimes  do,  in  their  full  flavor  on  the  Parisian   boule- 
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vards,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  work  of  Grosclaude  or  of 
Cran  d'arche.  But  this  very  exaggeration,  while  it  may 
make  the  judicious  grieve,  by  no  mean  offends  the  ubiqui- 
tous general  reader.  He  will  hardly  pause  to  note  the 
trace  of  tartness  in  this  early  fruit  that,  to  my  fancy  at  least, 
does  not  attain  its  crisp  ripeness  till  "  Made  in  France  "  nor 
its  full  mellowed  richness  till  the  very  last.  But  these  are 
matters  that  in  the  space  of  this  article  I  can  neither  elab- 
orate nor  prove.  Let  him  who  is  curious  in  such  things 
consider  in  this  first  volume  *'  The  Tenor  "  or  "  Zenobia's 
Infidelity,"  and  then  seek  their  parallels  in  later  ones.  He 
will  not  find  them.  But  on  the  contrary  he  will  find  that 
the  evolution  is  in  the  direction  suggested  by  the  bitter- 
sweet pathos  of  the  "  Nine  Cent-Girls "  or  "  The  Love 
Letters  of  Smith,''  or  in  that  foreshadowed  in  the  keen 
satire  of  "A  Sisterly  Scheme  "  with  its  faint  hint  of  a  cyni- 
cal spice,  or  perhaps  by  the  most  caustic  hate  of  wheedling 
hypocrisy  that  characterized  "The  Two  Churches  of 
'Qpawket.  These  four  stories  each  in  its  way  may  still 
claim  rank  among  Bunner's  best,  but  in  later  volumes  the 
art  grows  ever  more  restrained  and  even.  We  may  per- 
haps catch  no  finer  strains  but  we  shall  note  fewer  and  less 
obtrusive  discords. 

For  the  years  from  1891  to  1893  are  crucial  in  the  evo- 
lution of  Mr.  Bunner's  genius.  They  were  years  of  tenta- 
tive effort  in  varied  direction,  and  of  rapid  artistic  and  psy- 
chologic evolution.  He  followed  the  success  of  "  Short 
Sixes,"  with  a  curiously  heterogeneous  volume  of  which 
the  first  piece,  "  Zadoc  Pine,"  is  one  of  the  finest  literary 
expressions  that  I  know  of  those  elements  in  our  national 
American  character  that  made  and  still  maintain  our  coun- 
try free  both  from  foreign  mastery  and  domestic  decay  and 
dissolution.  It  is  a  tale  full  of  the  healthiest  naturalistic  in- 
spiration and  the  most  proudly  confident  Americanism. 
What  then  must  be  our  surprise  to  find  it  followed  by  "Nat- 
ural Selection,"  the  moral  of  which  is  that  the  upper  middle 
class  should  not  attempt  to  mingle  their  blood  with  their 
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social  betters.  Both  story  and  moral  have  been  highly 
commended.  Of  the  latter  I  will  not  speak,  but  surely  the 
psychology  is  faulty  and  the  denouement  quite  too  improb- 
able to  be  effective.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  this  tale  is  both 
in  form  and  contents  unhomologous  with  its  predecessor 
and  equally  so  with  its  successor  "  Casperl,"  which,  so  far 
as  I  know,  is  Mr.  Bunner*s  first,  and,  I  am  pleased  to  add, 
his  last  attempt  at  the  German  household  tale.  But  we  have 
by  no  means  yet  exhausted  this  volume's  strange  variety. 
Its  fourth  piece  is  the  story  of  the  fortunes  of  a  Psalm-Book, 
a  link  between  the  "New  York  House,"  of  1887,  and  the 
more  artistic  **  Story  of  a  Path,"  of  1894,  and  open  therefore 
to  the  same  artistic  objections,  though  there  is  the  truest 
pathos  in  its  little  sermon  on  the  old  text  Sunt  lachrymtB 
rerum.  Then  to  these  four  tales  in  their  four  distinct  keys, 
there  is  added  a  fifth  tale  and  manner,  "  Mrs.  Tom's  Spree," 
where  we  move  somewhat  uncomfortably  among  the  urban 
and  rustic  readers  of  Town  Topics^  through  weary  frivolity 
to  a  conclusion  as  near  to  the  borders  of  mawkishness  as  it 
was  given  to  Bunner's  healthy  common-sense  to  deviate. 
And  then,  finally,  in  **  Squire  Five-Fathom "  we  have  a 
study  of  decayed  aristocracy  with  a  melodramatic  close. 
Thus  the  whole  book  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  man  who  is 
testing  his  powers  in  new  lines  after  his  noteworthy  success 
in  the  Gallic  vein  ;  unless  indeed  it  be  a  cargo  of  earlier 
ventures  committed  to  the  maturer  captaincy  of  "Zadoc 
Pine,"  and  sailing  in  the  broad  wake  of  "  Short  Sixes." 

In  1892  this  experimenting  was  continued  in  "The 
Runaway  Browns"  after  which  Mr.  Bunner  seemed  to  grow 
convinced  that  smaller  canvasses  were  more  favorable  to 
his  genius,  for  he  never  again  attempted  sustained  narrative 
nor  the  analysis  of  psj'^chological  evolution.  The  process 
of  elimination  had  taught  him  his  literary  vocation.  He 
could  do  one  thing  better  than  any  living  American.  He 
could  catch  the  humor,  the  pathos,  the  folly  of  modern  ur- 
ban and  suburban  life,  and  present  it  to  us  in  sketches 
whose  brevity  implied  no  incompleteness. 
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For  keen  humor  and  kindly  satire,  some  of  these  stories 
"  Made  in  France  "  are  as  good  as  anything  I  know,  and 
not  infrequently  they  surpass  their  models.  "Father  Dom- 
inick's  Convert,"  for  instance,  is  Maupassant*s  "  Confession 
de  Th^odule  Sabot,"  but  except  for  the  very  close,  where 
Anglo-Saxon  conventions  of  propriety  and  reverence  im- 
posed restraints  on  the  artist,  Bunner's  treatment  of  Mau- 
passant*s  theme  seems  the  more  artistic  and  the  more  truly 
humorous.  Certainly  it  is  more  broadly  human  and  it  is 
much  more  elaborate.  Maupassant's  "  Abb6  Maritime  "  is 
un  -pritre  quelquonque  with  no  marked  individuality.  He 
concentrates  all  his  light  on  Th^odule.  But  our  Father 
Dominick  lives,  a  perfect  type  and  yet  in  no  way  a  mere 
symbol,  but  a  real  flesh  and  blood  priest,  just  such  a  one  as 
we  know  is  ruling  to-day  with  shrewd  masterful  goodness 
in  many  a  Ste-Anne  Guigneguiche  in  Qpebec  and  in  New 
England  too.  From  his  model  Bunner  took  the  idea  of  a 
shrewd,  hard-hearted  atheist,  a  danger  to  the  parish,  re- 
stored to  the  outward  communion  of  the  church  by  a  Mach- 
iavellian appeal  to  his  avarice.  The  Frenchman's  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  show  the  greed  of  this  joiner  gradually  overmas- 
tering all  his  prejudices  and  instincts  till  he  consents  to  ed- 
ify the  community  by  his  confession  and  communion. 
Nearly  every  phrase  of  Maupassant  has  its  counterpart  in 
Bunner,  but  as  I  study  them,  side  by  side,  I  find  in  the  Amer- 
ican a  fuller  humor  and  a  truer  art.  Here  again  Bunner  \\ 
the  ideal  -profiteur.  Without  Maupassant  he  might  perhaps 
have  been  unable  to  give  us  this  at  all.  With  his  aid  he 
has  given  us  a  better  piece  of  work  than  his  master.  The 
remainder  of  Maupassant's  tale,  the  confession  itself,  is  in 
his  very  best  vain,  and  is,  indeed,  that  for  the  sake  of  which 
all  the  rest  was  written.  Here,  as  has  been  said,  Bunner  was 
handicapped  by  the  reticence  that  English  peoples  demand 
and  practise  in  the  treatment  of  spiritual  things,  and  in  the 
greater  reverence  which  they  feel  or  assume  toward  all  that 
concerns  religion.  Maupassant's  irony  here  is  as  fierce  and 
caustic  as  Swift's.      The  greedy  joiner  excuses  his  multitu- 
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diDous  faults  in  words  that  reveal  such  absolute  lack  of 
all  moral  sense  that  the  smooth  casuistry  of  the  priest  is 
stretched  to  the  utmost  to  preserve  the  letter  of  the  eccle- 
siastical law  -while  he  strews  the  sinner's  path  with  roses 
and  builds  a  golden  bridge  for  the  prodigal's  return.  The 
cynicism  is  at  times  awful.  We  are  fascinated,  yet  we 
shrink,  and  if  here  Bunner  has  fallen  far  behind  his  origi- 
nal in  art,  I  am  not  sure  this  should  not  be  put  to  the  credit 
side  of  his  account  in  the  final  judgment. 

The  further  we  pursue  the  parallel,  the  more  convinced 
we  become  that  Bunner  has  nothing  to  fear  from  it.  "  A 
Capture"  is  quite  equal  to  "Les  Prisonniers,"  and  "Tony" 
to  "Toine."  And  just  as  he  has  caught  admirably  the 
« local  color  "  in  "  The  Prize  of  Propriety,"  so  in  "The  Pet- 
tibone  'Brolly "  he  has  wholly  transmuted  France  into 
America.  Twice,  only,  his  great  master  has  betrayed  him 
into  an  excess  of  heartlessness.  "  A  Pint's  a  Pound  "  is 
unworthy  of  artistic  treatment  as  it  is  of  human  nature, 
and  "The  Joke  on  M.  Peptonneau,"  though  with  no  dis- 
tinct suggestion  from  Maupassant,  has  quite  too  much  of  his 
unsympathizing  Norman  callousness.  Such  a  "joke"  is 
not  witty,  and  no  art  in  its  narration  can  save  the  reader 
from  a  moral  revolt  at  its  repulsivness.  There  are  other 
weak  points  in  the  collection.  "  Uncle  Atticus"  will  not 
bear  transplanting  from  the  religious  atmosphere  of  France, 
the  denouement  of  "  Dennis  "  is  too  trivial,  and  the  whole 
of  "  The  Minuet "  too  slight  and  artificial  for  their  robust 
company.  But  taken  as  a  whole  this  volume  was  Bunner's 
high-water  mark  as  a  story-teller  until  he  .filled  even  his 
greatest  admirers  with  a  surprised  delight  by  "  Love  in  Old 
Cloathes." 

In  "More  *  Short  Sixes'"  Mr.  Bunner  gave  a  freer  rein 
to  his  rollicking  gayety.  Delightful  in  this  lower  kind  is 
" The  Man  with  the  Pink  Pants"  and  "  Samantha  Boom- 
de-ay."  "  Mr.  Wick's  Aunt  "  and  "My  Dear  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton  "  touch  a  higher  plane  of  humor,  but  the  volume  is  very 
unequal,  and  if  it  marks  an  advance  in   technique  over  the 
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first  "Short  Sixes,"  it  shows  less  spontaneity  of  invention 
and  some  traces  of  hasty  compilation,  which  perhaps  he 
may  have  felt  himself,  for  in  1895  he  published  no  vol- 
ume though  he  left  at  his  death  materials  for  two  books 
that  contain  his  most  perfect  prose.  No  preceeding  volume 
shows  such  chastened  humor  as  "Jersey  Street  and  Jer- 
sey Lane,"  none  shows  such  sympathetic  delicacy  of  feeling. 
It  contains  no  story,  strictly  speaking.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  one,  "  The  Lost  Child,"  is  hardly  more  than  a 
sketch,  startling  in  its  vividness.  In  "A  Letter  to  Town  " 
we  watch  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  love  for  rural 
life  in  one  of  the  great  army  of  commuters  that  flow  and 
and  ebb  in  morning  and  evening  tides  to  and  from  New 
York.  But  surely  the  best  of  this  volume  are  three  sketches 
of  New  York  life  as  one  may  watch  it  from  the  windows  of 
the  Puck  building  on  Jersey  and  Mulberry  streets,  or  in  and 
about  the  Bowery,  or  where  suburban  shabbiness  is  invad- 
ing the  old  rural  dignity  of  Inwood  and  Manhattanville 
"from  Tieman's  to  Tubby  Hook."  All  this  Mr.  Bunner 
knew,  and  for  it  all  he  had  a  sympathetic  afliection,  which 
he  expressed  very  prettily  in  the  dainty  quatrain  prefixed 
to  "  Rowen :" 

Why  do  I  love  New  York,  My  Dear? 
I  know  not.     Were  my  father  here, 
And  his^  and  kis^  the  three  and  I 
Might  perhaps  make  you  some  reply. 

But  if  "Jersey  Street  and  Jersey  Lane"  marks  a  deep- 
ening nature  and  subtler  psychological  perception,  "  Love 
in  Old  Cloathes  "  is  the  culmination  of  Mr.  Bunner's  talent 
as  a  prose  artist.  I  do  not  know  when  the  stories  hi  this 
this  book  were  written,  but  I  should  be  much  surprised  to 
find  that  any  of  them  were  anterior  to  1893,  though  one  or 
two  might  seem  to  owe  their  inception  to  the  same  inspira- 
tion that  produced  "  The  Midge  ;"  but  even  here  I  should 
think  the  final  touches  must  have  been  given  after  "  Made 
in  France."  "  Love  in  Old  Cloathes,"  the  initial  story  that 
gives  its  name  to  the  rest,  has  all  the  fascination  of  a  Pierrot 
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by  Watteau  or  of  a  Dresden  Shepherdess.  It  is  so  win- 
somely  artificial  in  its  old  fashioned  dress  that  the  little 
haltings  as  we  read  seem  only  the  pauses  necessary  to  our 
complete  enjoyment,  like  the  slow  sipping  of  an  old  and 
generous  wine.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  an  artistic  error 
to  tell  a  story  of  1883  in  the  language  of  1783.  The  humor 
that  comes  from  saying,  or  rather  printing,  "  ye  bicyle  "  or 
**  ye  Spt  of  ye  Tymes  "  is  of  a  distinctly  lower  order  than 
that  which  characterizes  this  tale,  and  it  would  mar  it  still 
more  were  it  not  wholly  unessential  to  it  and  apart  from  its 
dainty  charm. 

Yet  that  this  quintessence  of  artificiality  was  only  the 
sport  of  a  virile  mind  is  made  very  clear  by  the  six  stories 
that  follow  in  this  remarkable  collection,  which  indeed  is  as 
it  were  the  rainbow  of  his  genius,  dividing  it  as  by  a  prism 
into  seven  primary  elements  that  gain  each  an  added  charm 
from  the  juxtaposition  and  the  contrast.  For  while  in  "  Love 
in  Old  Cloathes**  we  watched  pouting  Cupid  nestling  at  last 
content  on  Venus*  breast,  in  "  A  Letter  and  a  Paragraph  " 
we  feel  the  unstilled  longing  for  wife  and  child  that  spurs 
many  a  struggler  in  literary  Bohemia  with  true  sickness  for 
home,  until  at  last,  as  here  in  this  tragic  idyl,  the  tired  heart 
fails  and  the  baseless  fabric  of  his  vision  leaves  not  a  rack 
behind.  Then  in  "The  Red  Silk  Handkerchief  we  ex- 
change this  tragic  dreamland  for  a  realistic  study  of  the 
honest  love  of  young  manhood,  successful  in  all  save  in  his 
heart's  desire.  Or  again  we  have  the  heart-sickness  of 
hope-deferred  etched  out  for  us  with  an  acid  that  bites  almost 
too  relentlessly  in  "  Crazy  Wife's  Ship."  But  presently 
this  purple  tint  of  our  rainbow  is  set  off  by  brighter  hues, 
the  red,  the  blue  and  the  gold  of  "  French  for  a  Fortnight," 
"  Our  Aromatic  Uncle  "  and  "  As  one  Having  Authority." 
The  first  is  a  bright  and  vigorous  plea  for  a  rational  Sun- 
day, a  plea  that  has  the  strange  art  to  stir  our  souls  to  pas- 
sionate revolt  even  while  it  makes  us  smile ;  the  second  in- 
troduces us  to  the  last  in  the  line  of  Mr.  Bunner's  genial 
old  men  who  somehow  always  carry  with  them  a  suggestion 
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of  blue  china  and  blue  skies,  but  the  last  is  true  spirit  gold 
breathing  the  peace  of  its  broad  catholicity  over  the  strife 
of  sect  and  kindling  the  wonted  fires  of  apostleship  beneath 
the  ashes  of  old  age. 

So  these  two  posthumous  volumes  seem  to  me  to  sum  up 
the  best  and  the  noblest  of  Mr.  Bunner's  genius.  They 
may  lack  the  verve  that  made  "  Short  Sixes  "  popular  but 
they  have  for  the  man  of  letters  a  fascination  and  a  charm 
that  make  us  feel  that  Mr.  Bunner  was  taken  from  us  in  the 
very  fulness  of  his  literary  powers.  Nowhere  had  he  shown 
such  firmness  and  such  delicacy,  such  grace  and  such  strong 
grasp  of  the  underlying  realities  of  human  life.  In  earnest- 
ness and  forcefulness  he  was  growing  to  the  last.  His  po- 
litical editorials,  begun  as  an  almost  perfunctory  accompan- 
iment to  the  cartoons  of  his  humorous  weekly,  came  with 
the  years  to  be  looked  forward  to  as  sure  to  voice  a  digni- 
fied patriotism,  and  to  ring  true  to  American  manhood. 
Thus  he  was  a  power  for  good  in  our  national  life,  to  our 
writers  of  fiction  his  work  was  as  the  healthly  tonic  of  the 
pine  woods.  Broad-minded  and  true-hearted  those  who 
knew  him  best  bear  witness  that  he  was,  and  his  works 
follow  him  to  attest  to  us  who  were  less  fortunate  their  loss 

and  ours. 

Benjamin  W.  Wblls. 


A  DISCUSSION  OF  HISTORICAL  CHRISTOLOGY/ 

This  later  work  of  Dr.  DuBose  will  probably  have  even 
wider  circulation  than  his  "  Soteriology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,'* which  appeared  four  years  ago  and  even  in  that 
short  time  has  made  an  evident  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Church.  The  Doctor's  style  is  certainly  difficult : 
rather,  indeed,  he  has  none :  the  very  artlessness  of  his 
composition  is  its  charm.  His  themes  of  course  are  diffi- 
cult, but  his  style  is  so  to  a  disproportionate  degree.  The 
impression  made  upon  the  reader  is  of  strenuous  thought 
struggling  with  and  through  obstructive  material ;  undoubt- 
edly the  composition  of  these  works  cost  effort,  and  some 
corresponding  effort  is  required  on  the  reader's  part  to  ex- 
tract their  meaning.  The  work  under  review  is  less  open 
than  the  previous  one  to  this  criticism :  the  very  subject, 
the  very  movement  of  thought,  forced  its  expression  to  a 
better  flow. 

The  title  of  this  review  precisely  defines  the  scope  of  the 
work.  In  the  preface  we  are  told  that  its  purpose  is  to  trace 
the  evolution  of  a  process  of  thought,  —  the  formation  of  the 
catholic  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ ;  therefore 
(p.  134)  "  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  such  details  as  are  act- 
ually necessary  to  indicate  or  illustrate  the  onward  progress 
of  the  matter  which  we  have  in  hand,  the  evolution  of  the 
doctrine,  as  distinguished  from  the  truth  or  fact,  of  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  again  (p.  188)  "  our  aim  is  not  an 
historical  exposition  of  successive  theological  or  christologi- 
cal  systems,  but  only  the  illustration  through  them  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  entered  successively  into  the  constitution  and 
evolution  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ."  And 
this  is  the  essential  thing ;  this  is  what  we  and  the  Church 
and  the  world  want  or  need.  Who  for  example  in  this  year 
of  grace  requires  to  be  dragged  through  the  dim  and  dusty 
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labyrinth  of  the  controversy  over  the  time  of  keeping  Easter? 
Yet  that  is  the  one  point  in  which  all  the  adverse  criticisms 
agree  that  have  fallen  under  this  reviewer's  eye,  — that  our 
author,  to  wit,  has  ventured  to  think  for  himself;  that  he 
has  actually  given  us  an  inter f  relation  instead  of  telling 
over  again  a  tale  twice,  nay,  twenty  times  told  already.  Un- 
intelligent criticism  surely !  What  the  times  demand  is 
precisely  such  interpretation  of  facts  often  and  well  re- 
counted, and  heaped  up  oppressive  mountains  high  b}''  the 
industry  of  a  long  generation  of  investigators. 

Dr.  DuBose*s  ambition  was  not  to  add  one  more  title  to 
the  list  —  already  long  enough  —  of  text  books  of  Church 
history  for  seminaries ;  he  is  explicit  on  this  point  at  the 
outset :  "  The  present  volume  does  not  profess  to  be  prop- 
erly a  history.  In  so  far  as  it  is  historical  it  is  neither  crit- 
ical nor  original.  It  deals  with  a  well-known  course  of 
events  .  .  .  References  to  sources  of  information  are  super- 
fluous in  this  well-worn  period,  and  those  who  desire  such 
can  easily  find  them  elsewhere."  Some  acquaintance  with 
the  outlines  of  Church  history  would  of  course  contribute 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  book  but  is  not  necessary  for  its 
comprehension.  Its  weakest  spot  historically  is  its  apology 
for  the  cruel  and  fickle  Constantine ;  herein  the  Doctor  jus- 
tifies his  statement  above,  for  that  apology  is  decidedly 
uncritical  —  quite  sentimental,  in  fact.  The  emperor's  aw- 
ful guilt  is  extenuated  on  the  ground  of  his  "  disappoint- 
ment in  Christianity  ;"  the  upshot  of  this  special  pleading  is 
the  extraordinary  conclusion  that  he  is  above  criticism  — 
"judgment  belongeth  not  unto  us" — because  we  do  not 
know  what  may  have  seemed  to  him  to  necessitate  his  ac- 
tions !  What  villain  of  history  might  not  escape  sentence 
were  such  a  fatalistic  plea  admitted?  Further  on  (p.  138) 
our  author  writes  with  truth  of  Constantine's  "shallow 
hopes"   and  "superficial  acquaintance"  with  Christianity. 

It  is  strange  to  hear  the  turbulent  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople called  "  peaceful  and  tame "  in  comparison  with  the 
stately  one  of  Nice,  and  altogether  the  view  taken  of  that 
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Second  General  Council  is  inadequate :  it  did  more  than 
merely  sweep  away  the  debris  of  Nicene  controversy,  more 
than  "  simply  to  disestablish  Arianism."  The  true  analogy 
between  the  first  two  general  councils  is  not  remarked  :  as  in 
the  case  of  Arianism,  the  condemnation  of  Apollinarianism 
in  A.D.  381  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  scotched  it,  but 
simply  ushered  in  a  half-century  of  impassioned  contro- 
versy that  issued  in  a  summons  to  another  council.  But 
enough  of  this :  let  us  turn  to  a  more  congenial  task,  the 
setting  forth  of  the  thought  of  the  book  in  its  larger  rela- 
tions. 

The  strength  of  Apollinarianism  consisted  in  its  recoil 
from  Arian  emphasis  on  the  creaturely  toward  insistence 
upon  the  divine  side  of  our  Lord's  person,  until  at  last  that 
divinity  "shone  too  brightly  for  all  to  be  able  to  see  and 
appreciate  the  completeness  in  its  every  detail  of  his  human- 
ity ..  .  Apollinaris  was  so  concerned  that  our  Lord  should 
be  God  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  willing  he  should  be 
man."  Hence  erelong  it  became  necessary  for  Theodore 
and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  to  contend  for  his  consub- 
stantiality  with  man.  Again,  when  deistic,  Arian  and  So- 
cinian  views  had  prevailed  for  more  than  a  century,  New- 
man and  his  friends  threw  all  their  weight  into  the  scale  of 
the  divinity  until  belief  in  that  consubstantiality  was  en- 
dangered, and  it  required  the  catholic-minded  Maurice  to 
redress  the  balance.  Finally,  in  America  this  familiar  pro- 
cess of  thought  has  been  completed  by  the  work  before  us : 
that  reaction  against  the  prevalent  unitarianism  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century  which  we  associate  with  the  names  of 
Mahan  and  De  Koven  has  forced  into  luxuriant  growth  some 
notoriously  Apollinarian  germs :  hence  the  imperative 
necessity  of  such  a  corrective  as  the  work  of  Dr.  DuBose. 
He  charges  the  christology  of  the  day  with  Monophysitism  : 
"what  that  age  —  like  our  own  —  needed  most  to  see  in 
Christ,  because  it  saw  it  least,  was  not  the  divine  fact  of 
God  incarnate  but  the  human  fact  of  man  redeemed  .  .  . 
It  remained  for  far-off  future  ages  that  have  scarcely  yet 
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arrived  to  take  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  at  its  word  and 
honestly  construe  the  person  of  our  Lord  in  the  totality 
of  his  manhood  as  well  as  his  Godhead  .  .  .  The  two  facts, 
of  the  very  Godhead  and  the  very  manhood,  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  two  natures  in  the  unity  of  a  single  person- 
ality, were  destined  to  lie  side  by  side  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Church's  thought  a  long  time  before  they  should  enter  into 
a  really  organic  and  vital  union.  Indeed  have  they  done 
so  yet?  .  .  .  There  is  serious  and  long-standing  confusion 
with  regard  to  the  union  and  relation  of  the  divine  and  hu- 
man natures  and  functions  in  the  person  of  our  Lord.  Par- 
tial, defective  views  of  his  human  activities,  knowledge  and 
power  —  a  higher  or  psychical  Docetism  —  characterize 
our  current  theology  .  .  .  [It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  as-  , 
pect  of  Christianity  always  appeals  most  powerfully  to  the 
heart  of  the  popular  faith.  In  proportion  as  it  is  less  moral 
it  has  the  appearance  of  being  more  religious.  The  more 
mystically  we  surrender  our  minds  and  wills  and  selves  to 
the  operations  of  the  divine  grace,  and  the  less  reflectively 
we  strive  to  realize  our  own  parts  in  the  process  of  regain- 
ing our  freedom  and  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  more  honor  we 
feel  ourselves  to  be  doing  to  God  who  is  our  sole  salvation.] 
.  .  .  The  constant  disposition  and  effort  to  make  our  Lord 
more  divine  by  making  him  less  human  tends  only  to  re- 
duce the  incarnation  to  a  semblance  and  an  unreality  .  .  . 
The  actual  Jesus  was  indeed  the  most  human  of  men  ; 
and  we  get  farther  and  farther  away  from  him,  as  well  as 
from  any  real  and  saving  hold  upon  the  divine  realized 
in  him,  the  farther  we  get  in  any  direction  from  the  reality 
of  his  humanity.  .  .  .  The  Jesus  of  the  synoptics  is  as 
simply,  naturally,  tragically  human  as  the  incarnate  Word 
of  St.  John  is  divine." 

It  is  true  that  a  consequence  of  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment in  minds  of  inferior  order  has  been  a  morbid  sensi- 
tiveness that  winces  at  the  slightest  approach  of  criticism, 
that  cries  out  as  if  struck  on  a  sore  spot  whenever  any- 
where our  Lord's  consubstantiality  with  us  is  taken  in  earn- 
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est  —  is  really  held  instead  of  being  merely  asserted.  It  is 
so  easy,  so  fatally  easy  to  say,  "  But  Christ  is  God,"  and 
be  done  henceforth  with  all  Bible  study,  all  theological  and 
historical  investigation,  all  thought  whatsoever.  Of  such 
minds  what  our  author  says  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  is 
equally  true :  "  of  the  possibility  of  a  contribution  of  truth 
from  the  direction  [of  Antioch]  such  as  was  to  be  recog- 
nized and  accepted  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  he  and  his 
party  seem  to  have  caught  no  inkling."  The  nemesis  of 
this  perverse  attitude  is  a  condition  of  unstable  spiritual 
equilibrium,  with  grave  moral  and  emotional  disturbance. 
The  ignorant  mind  is  possessed  with  a  conceit  of  its  own 
infallibility,  and  in  spite  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  spite  of  the 
Apostolic  canon  against  clerical  calumny,  sits  in  judgment 
on  its  brethren  and  circulates  libellous  accusations  against 
them.  Having  thus  inverted  the  natural  order  and  subor- 
dinated charity  to  faith  —  rather,  having  flung  it  aside  in 
the  pursuit  of  heresy  (ignorant  all  the  while  what  a  beam  is 
in  its  eye) — its  own  faith  corrupts;  the  supernatural  is 
confounded  with  the  preternatural,  and  the  subject  is  given 
over  to  superstition.  The  Apocryphal  Gospels  stand  here 
as  warning  pillars  of  salt,  but  at  this  stage  are  generally  of 
no  avail.  The  end  of  this  sad  history  is  that  superstition 
caves  into  scepticism  and  consuming  fear,  and  we  behold 
the  hideous  spectacle  of  a  heart  full  of  secret  unbelief,  a 
mouth  making  grievous  imputations  against  others'  ortho- 
doxy, a  temper  growing  ever  more  acrimonious.  But  by  this 
time  such  a  soul  —  or  remnant  of  a  party  —  is  reduced  to 
impotence,  is  devoid  of  influence,  and  the  kindest  treatment 
is  to  cover  up  its  unhappy  contentiousness  and  bitterness  of 
spirit  in  oblivion. 

It  really  seems  as  if  the  time  had  come  when  we  might 
hope  that  the  oscillations  of  thought  would  be  less  violent, 
—  that  less  vehement  reactions  would  be  engendered  to  the 
loss  of  correlative  truths,  —  that,  in  our  author's  words, 
**  one  might  stand  for  the  divine  in  Christ  and  not  the  hu- 
man and  yet  not  deny  the  human  but  if  need  be  stand  for  it 
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too,  a»  it  might  seem  to  some,  against  the  divine.^  This  is 
an  exact  description  of  his  own  position,  and  may  serve  to 
guard  the  point  above  made  against  misconstruction  :  Dr.. 
DuBose  is  no  mere  reactionary  but  a  trae  theologian  in 
that  he  endeavors  faithfully  and  with  success  to  keep  the 
balance  of  truth  aright :  not  to  disparage  any  truth  but  to 
establish  the  harmony  of  alL 

We  have  seen  — it  is  a  commonplace  —  that  supersti- 
tion, a  one-sided  preternaturalism,  an  attempt  to  suppress 
thought,  engenders  in  the  subject  bimseli  as  well  as  in  oth- 
ers a  sceptical  reaction  —  plays  in  fact  into  the  hands  of 
the  infidel.  Dr.  DuBose  has  to  set  forth  the  primary  postu^ 
late  of  religion  and  Christianity  as  against  materialistic 
science,  to  maintain  the  existence  of  a  faculty  in  man  that 
apprehends  spiritual  truths  and  of  a  truth  to  be  apprehended 
by  that  faculty.  "  To  say  that  we  have  no  such  faculty, 
and  that  either  there  is  no  such  divine  to  be  apprehended 
or  that  the  divine  cannot  be  so  apprehended  by  us,  is  to 
come  to  the  inquiry  with  a  prepossession  which  disqualifies 
for  seeing  the  divine  in  Jesus  if  it  is  there.  .  .  .  The  proof 
of  it  must  in  the  very  nature  of  it  lie  in  criteria  which  are 
extrascientific  [supersensory]  .  .  .  Aristotle  defines  that  to 
be  **  rational "  which  is  so  to  the  rational  or  wise  man,  .  . 
as  conversely  he  makes  the  objectively  and  truly  rational 
the  test  of  the  right  reason.  And  so  St.  Paul  says,  in  per- 
fect consonance  with  our  Lord's  own  position,  that  that  is 
spiritual  truth  which  is  so  to  the  spiritual  man,  as  conversely 
the  spiritual  man  is  he  who  understands  spiritual  truth  .  •  • 
The  Scriptures  were  found  and  received  of  the  Church  to 
be  inspired  because  they  were  inspired."  If  the  scientist 
makes  again  the  common  objection  that  this  is  reasoning 
in  a  circle,  we  reply,  So  is  all  life ;  life's  a  great  fetitio 
frincifii;  an  assumption,  a  taking  something  for  granted. 
What  is  light? — that  which  is  perceived  by  the  eye.  What 
is  the  eye?  —  that  which  perceives  light.  We  posit  as  just 
as  real  a  spiritual  sense  and  its  object,  and  maintain  that 
the  attempt  to  explain  man  by  the  physical  senses  only  is 
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w>  explanation,  is  utterly  inadequate,  is  supremely  ridicu^ 
lous.  And  so  wc  come  at  last  to  the  proper  subject-matter 
of  our  volume — the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ. 

The  distinction  is  clearly  drawn  at  the  outset  between 
iSx^facl  and  our  science  of  Christ.  "  It  is  very  evident  that 
there  is  a  double  problem  involved  in  the  origin  and  appear«> 
ance  of  Christianity  in  the  world  — the  problem  namely  not 
only  of  its  divine  giving  but  also  of  its  human  receiving  *  .  » 
While  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  has  no  history  after  it  was 
finished  in  his  ascension,  the  knowledge  of  it  had  a  history 
as  human  and  as  natural  as  human  nature  itself  ...  It  is 
not  necessary  to  believe  that  the  apostles  themselves  had  in 
their  minds  a  developed  and  defined  doctrine  of  the  person 
and  work  of  our  Lord.  The  incarnate  truth  is  ever  more 
divinely  present  than  it  is  humanly  apprehended  .  >.  -  The 
Church  knows  that  Jesus  Christ  stands  to  us  for  a  fact  of 
God  in  nature  and  in  humanity  of  which  it  may  know  the 
truth  although  it  can  forever  only  approximate  the  whole 
truth  ,  .  .  — that  however  imperfectly  it  understands  there 
is  yet  a  perfect  truth  which  it  imperfectly  understands  .  .  * 
There  is  no  question  to  it  about  Christ,  the  only  question  is 
of  our  Christology,  —  to  what  extent  our  science  truly  rep* 
resents  and  expresses  him.'^ 

After  emphasizing  the  deep  aversion  of  the  simple  Chris-- 
tian  mind  to  speculation  —  owing  in  part  to  the  felt  diffi- 
culty of  expressing  divine  things  in  human  language,  —  the 
mass  of  conservative,  even  timid  piety  with  which  theolog- 
ical thought  had  to  contend  (and  the  same  obscure  fear,  the 
same  inertia  beset  us  still),  our  guide  conducts  us,  after 
Domer,  along  the  two  main  avenues  of  Christologic  the- 
ory, determined  of  course  by  the  dual  nature  or  personality 
of  the  Lord.  He  shows  how  Ebionism,  the  human  view 
of  him,  recrudesced  in  the  Alogians  and  Paul  of  Samosata, 
and  how  all  that  Arianism  had  to  add  to  Ebionism  was  just 
"  a  compulsory  concession  to  the  irresistible  Christian  de- 
mand for  a  human  incarnation  of  God."  It  was  perceived, 
that  is,  that  the  merely  human  did  not  adequately  expound 
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Christ,  and  Arianism  was  a  concession  to  the  conviction  that 
there  was  something  superhuman  about  him.  This  is  prob* 
ably  its  only  Christological  interest,  for  **  an  incarnation  of 
what  is  not  God  in  what  is  not  man  has  nothing  in  it  of 
the  reality  and  truth  of  the  Christian  faith  or  fact  of  the 
divine  incarnation/'  At  this  point  the  convergence  of  the 
Docetic  series — the  divine  view  solely  — brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  great  Trinitarian  problem  ;  **  Was  the  whole 
of  God  —  was,  for  example,  the  eternal  Father  —  incarnate 
in  Jesus  Christ?*' 

No  —  that  is  Patripassianism,  Sabellianism.  If  so,  Ebion- 
ism  being  excluded,  *'  in  what  sense  was  the  divine  Person 
who  was  incarnate  one  with  God  the  Father?  "  Was  he  a 
divine  attribute?  No  —  that  is  Samosatenism.  He  was 
something  more,  for  ^'  if  God  is  bare  unity  and  absolute- 
ness we  can  not  predicate  of  him  wisdom  or  knowledge, 
love,  will  or  action."  Was  he,  then,  as  these  words  import, 
a  veritable  person  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term? 
No  —  that  i^'  Tritheism :  "the  different  personal  subjects 
within  the  Godhead  ought  not  even  remotely  to  be  com- 
pared .  .  .  with  men."  This  is  susceptible  of  the  threaten- 
ening  inference  that  then  the  person  proper  was  supplied 
from  the  humac  side :  but  to  pass  that  by,  something  more 
than  an  attribute,  whether  it  be  Love  or  Reason,  less  than  a 
Person,  a  Will,  was  incarnate  in  Jesus  :  what  was  it?  What 
part  of  the  one  divine  personality?  Is  an  incarnation  of  a 
part  of  a  Will  thinkable? — It  was  an  Hypostasis.  What 
is  that?  A  Subsistence.  What  is  that?  One  of  the  dis- 
tinctions in  the  divine  nature.  And  so  on  in  an  endlessly 
repeating  chain  of  affirmations  that  do  not  explain,  of  terms 
that  only  succeed  in  defining  a  hard  thing  b^'  another 
equally  hard,  that  have  not  even  the  value  of  symbols, 
for  they  are  made  to  denote  the  inconceivable,  the  abso- 
lutely unintelligible,  —  something  more  than  an  attribute, 
less  than  a  person :  a  Personule,  a  frustum  of  a  person. 
And  there  the  question  rests  to-day. 

The  work  under  consideration  does  not  profess  to  be  a 
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treatise  on  the  Trinity  but  solely  a  Christological  study.  This 
must  be  held  to  account  for  an  otherwise  startling  lacuna  : 
on  referring  to  the  index  we  find  a  solitary  reference  to  the 
**  Holy  Ghost " ;  turning  to  the  page  we  discover  three 
sentences  about  Macedonianism,  which  is  dismissed  as  fol- 
lows :  "  There  is  no  real  issue  involved  in  the  discussion 
which  has  not  been  already  considered  and  we  need  not  de- 
vote further  consideration  to  the  heresy."  Were  this  omis- 
sion not  explicable  as  suggested  it  would  seem  to  betray  the 
fatal  weakness  common  to  all  our  theologians,  consequent 
on  confused  thought  about  the  Trinity,  as  regards  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Spirit. 

To  descend  to  what  our  author  has  marked  out  as  his 
peculiar  field, —  to  consider  his  chief  contribution  ;  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  book,  in  fact  its  theme,  its  leading  idea,  is 
its  criticism  on  Apollinarianism.  Here  he  thinks  deeply  and 
feels  intensely.  (We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  repeti- 
tion). We  are  reminded  that  in  the  fourth  century,  during 
the  contest  with  Arianism,  it  would  be  impossible,  from  the 
Athanasian  side,  to  render  to  the  humanity  all  its  due.  This 
was  Apollinaris'  opportunity  —  and  his  doctrine  "crept  into 
the  inner  heart  of  the  Church  while  this  was  intent  only 
upon  excluding  from  itself  the  opposite  vice"  of  Arianism. 
Apollinaris  taught  an  abridged  humanity  —  a  humanity  de- 
void of  the  rational  soul,  the  spiritual,  the  essential  element. 
Such  an  "incarnation  is  no  true  human  redemption  and 
completion  .  .  .  Of  what  use  or  interest  is  it  to  us  .  .  .  that 
God  under  a  semblance  of  humanity  should  present  to  us  a 
spectacle  of  human  victory  over  sin  and  sorrow  and  death? 
What  we  want  is  not  a  divine  ideal  but  a  human  actuality 
of  these  things  .  .  .  Of  course  according  to  Apollinaris 
since  our  Lord  brought  his  humanity  and  his  human  holi- 
ness with  him  into  the  world,  he  was  complete  from  the 
first ;  he  had  no  real  infancy  or  growth  ;  he  learned  nothing, 
acquired  nothing,  encountered  and  overcame  no  real  temp- 
tation, was  in  no  true  sense  made  perfect  by  the  things  he 
suffered  nor  really  touched  with  any  feeling  of  our  infirm- 
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ity  .  .  .  He  was  no  perfecting  God  for  he  perfected  noth- 
ing,  nor  perf^ted  man  for  he  was  perfected  in  nothing  .  .  . 
It  was  not  only  essential  he  should  have  truly  hungered  and 
thirsted,  been  weary  and  suffered  and  died,  but  that  he 
should  also  have  been  humanly  ignorant  and  weak,  been 
tempted,  have  prayed,  believed,  received  grace  and  been 
saved,  have  overcome  sin  and  conquered  death,  .  .  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  the  laws  and  attributes  of  a  real  manhood, 
through  a  real  human  birth,  infancy  and  ignorance,  growth 
in  knowledge,  will  and  character,  faith  and  obedience,  holi- 
ness, righteousness  and  life/^  Hence  the  protest  of  a  series 
of  theologians  great  and  littie  —  Diodorus,  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  Nestorius — terminating  in  an  antithesis  of  the 
divine  and  human  natures  or  persons, —  and  hence  a  fanat- 
ical preternaturalist  reaction  culminating  in  Eutyches'  met- 
athesis of  the  human  until  the  very  body  of  Jesus  was  de- 
clared to  be  unlike  ours. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  latter  party  is  always  the 
party  of  passion  ;  it  stands  self-condemned  by  its  ungodly, 
unchristian,  inhuman  and  criminal  violence  —  for  to  such  a 
revolting  end  leads  a  self-constituted  championship  of  a  pre- 
tended *'*'  faith  "  which,  minus  reason,  minus  charity,  is  a 
prostitution  of  that  sacred  name.  Of  St.  Chrysostom  "  The- 
ophilus  [of  Alexandria]  in  his  partisan  blindness  was  capa- 
ble of  .  .  .  saying  in  a  public  invective :  *  He  was  not  what 
he  seemed  to  be ;  his  guilt  transcended  all  possible  penal- 
ties ;  in  the  world  to  come  he  will  endure  an  eternal  penalty 
.  .  .  Christ  himself  will  condemn  him  to  be  cast  into  outer 
darkness.'  "  Such  is  the  temper  that  later  tore  with  red-hot 
pincers  the  flesh  of  saints  and  poured  molten  lead  down 
their  throats.  At  the  Robber  Synod,  "Flavian,  who  had 
almost  alone  had  the  strength  and  courage  to  oppose  the  vio- 
lence of  Dioscorus,  received  at  the  hands  of  the  more  brutal 
monks  physical  injuries  that  soon  after  resulted  in  his  death 
...  In  the  violence  that  disgraced  beyond  all  parallel  the 
closing  scenes,  only  one  of  the  Roman  legates  could  with- 
stand  the   intimidation    that   carried   everything  before  it 
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sufficiently  to  utter  his  *  contradicitur '  to  the  proceedings." 
In  the  horror-stricken  hush  that  followed  these  outrages 
was  convened  the  great  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  there,  in- 
spired by  Leo  of  Rome  and  in  this  point  (we  may  truly  be- 
lieve) by  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  uttered  the  famous  indivise, 

INCONVERTIBIL.ITER,INSEPARABIL.ITER,  INCONFUSE the  high 

water  mark  of  human  thought.  "  For  the  first  time,  alongside 
of  the  Athanasian  statement  of  the  real  divinity  of  the  incar- 
nate Lord  was  posited  something  like  a  corresponding  and 
adequate  statement  of  the  reality  and  actuality  of  his  human- 
ity." Yet  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nicene  and  first  Constanti- 
nopolitan,  "  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  were  rather  the  be- 
ginning than  the  end  of  a  controversy  with  regard  to  the 
main  subject-matter  of  its  action."  Dr.  DuBose  criticizes 
Leo's  definition  as  a  mere  affirmation,  not  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution of  the  problem.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  what  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  Trinitarian  question  by  that  definition  ? 
Leo  furnishes  another  equivalent  for  that  mysterious  person- 
ule ;  it  equals  a  divine  nature,  we  learn.  But  alas  I  imper- 
sonal nature  may  be  added  to  nature  ad  infinitum  yet  never 
equal  a  Person.  It  is  true :  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to 
how  two  natures  coalesce  in  a  single  personality.  Further- 
more, Leo's  view  of  the  human  nature  is  inadequate  ;  **  No 
really  human  significance  "  is  conceded  by  him  to  our  Lord 
higher  than  the  merely  corporeal ;  and  yet  he  distributes 
his  operations  among  the  natures.  Plainly,  he  had  not 
"  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  conception  or  appreciation  either 
of  our  Lord's  completeness  in  each  nature  or  of  his  unity 
in  both." 

His  weakness  in  the  latter  regard  explains  the  great 
Eutychian  or  Monophysitic  apostasy  that  characterized  the 
sixth  century  —  a  century  strangely  neglected  by  students 
in  general,  though  it  contained  the  wondrous  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian. The  Christological  movements  of  that  reign  are  in 
fact  of  extraordinary  interest  and  importance :  the  whole 
Docetic  series  of  heresies  is  recapitulated  by  them  in  subtler 
forms.     The  Aphthartodocetae  followed  Eutyches  in  assert- 
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ing  difference  in  kind  between  Jesus*  body  and  ours :  his 
was  immortal  by  nature.  To  this  sect  Justinian  himself  was 
affiliated  in  his  last  years.  Against  this  view  the  Severians 
maintained  Christ's  physical  consubstantiality  with  us,  while 
denying  any  human  limitations  of  his  mind.  Thus  they  re- 
call the  early  Patripassians.  Severus  "  is  wholly  unwilling 
to  concede  to  the  human  soul  that  reality  which  he  concedes 
to  the  human  body.  Our  Lord,e.  g.,  has  but  one  conscious- 
ness, one  knowledge,  and  that  the  divine.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  the  union  of  the  natures,  i.  e.,  from  the  moment  of 
the  conception  in  the  womb,  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  was 
that  of  the  divine  Logos ;  his  knowledge  was  omniscence 
...  So  our  Lord  had  only  one,  and  that  the  infinitely  and 
eternally  perfect  divine  will.  He  was  no  more  capable 
of  moral  than  of  mental  progress  and  growth."  Dr.  DuBose 
omits  to  mention  the  schism  caused  in  the  Severian  ranks 
by  the  rise  of  a  party  that  contested  the  enormity  of  this  in- 
fantile omniscence,  and  were  therefore  branded  by  the  ma- 
jority with  the  opprobrious  term  "Agnoetae"  —  "Ignora- 
muses." Thus  Monophysitism  was  pushed,  step  by  step, 
along  the  line  of  the  trichotomist  psychology  until  at  last  it 
was  forced  upon  the  higher  plane  of  Monothelitism.  The 
pressure  of  orthodox  thought  was  so  strong  that  Honorius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  the  Monothelite  spokesman,  conceded  every 
human  faculty  to  Christ  save  Will,  for  which  he  substituted 
the  Logos.  This  finer,  ethical  Apollinarianism  was  contested 
by  the  Athanasius  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Theodore  redi- 
vivus  —  Maximus  Confessor.  He  "did  much  to  reestablish 
and  preserve  the  truth  of  a  .  .  .  moral  and  spiritual  human- 
ity in  our  Lord  .  .  .  vindicating  the  position  of  the  will  as 
a  constituent  element  in  the  idea  of  a  rational  being. '• 
Within  the  pale  of  the  ethical  accordingly  the  battle  was 
fought  out,  and  Dyothelitism  triumphed,  employing  the  very 
terms  of  the  Chalcedonian  formula,  at  the  Sixth  General 
Council  and  third  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  680.  Under 
shelter  of  the  anathemas  of  that  council  simple  Christian 
faith  may  ultimately  have  to  retreat  before  the  evolutions  of 
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the  theologians.  A  divine  will,  not  the  Father,  united  with  a 
true  human  willl — It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  tremendous 
significance  of  that  definition  has  not  dawned  upon  the  the-* 
ological  world. 

Even  with  Maximus,  however,  our  critic  has  a  contro- 
versy. **  The  ablest  of  the  theologians,"  he  writes,  **  who  had 
gone  so  far  and  done  so  much  to  vindicate  the  now  almost 
complete  construction  of  our  Lord's  manhood  faltered  at  the 
last  step " ;  though  asserting  the  human  will,  in  the  sup* 
posed  service  of  a  perfect  sinlessness  he  denied  it  free  agency. 
This  is  the  point  of  departure  of  that  remarkable  movement 
that  originated  in  far-away  Spain  in  the  following  century: 
Adoptionism.  It  consisted,  in  a  word,  in  an  assertion  of  a 
genuinely  human  ethical  experience  in  our  Lord.  One  looks 
forward  with  some  impatience,  as  in  previous  discussions,  to 
an  exact  statement  of  our  author's  relation  to  the  new 
system  —  his  point  of  contact  with  and  divergence  from 
it,  and  some  criticism  other  than  the  commonplace  that  like 
Nestorianism  it  imperilled  the  hypostatic  union.  Dr.  Du- 
Bose  naturally  and  properly  enough  undertakes  at  the  out- 
set an  apology  for  Adoptionism,  which  takes  the  direction  of 
a  denial  that  it  ever  "  for  an  instant  intentionally  or  con- 
sciously implied  two  egos  or  subjects  in  our  Lord."  Hence 
we  read  with  regret  a  few  pages  further  that  "  on  the  whole 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Adoptionist  representation 
of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  as  a  limited  and  individual  human 
being  like  one  of  us  did  justify  the  charge  .  .  .  that  their 
position  led  practically  to  a  Nestorian  twofold  personality  of 
the  Lord."  And  so,  alas  1  this  is  the  upshot  of  the  prodig- 
ious analysis  we  have  been  tracing  —  a  phenomenological 
humanity  only  in  Christ.  This  is  our  Doctor's  parting  gift, 
all  he  has  to  offer  us  —  in  the  last  analysis,  a  divine  ego 
masquerading  behind  the  phenomena  of  a  non-existent  hu- 
man ego  I  "  It  is  perfectly  true  to  say  that  our  Lord  as- 
sumed an  impersonal  human  nature."  Consider  how  cling- 
ing must  be  the  taint  of  Docetism,  how  it  is  worked  into  our 
very  marrow,  if  at  the  end  of  such  a  discussion,  of  anti-do- 
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cetic  motive,  all  that  such  a  mind  has  to  leave  us  is  a  doce- 
tic  solution,  which  we  must  sadly  say  is  ipso  facto  none  at 
all  I  This  is  the  ground  of  our  complaint,  that  having 
claimed  for  Christ  every  human  faculty  and  activity  not  sin- 
ful, only  to  be  connoted  by  the  term  "personal,"  having 
built  up  his  nature  to  the  full  proportions  of  the  personal,  by 
an  evasion  (not  Dr.  DuBose's  own  but  common  to  the  theo- 
logical race)  that  personal,  in  the  supposed  service  of  the 
hypostatic  union,  is  minimized  forthwith  into  a  natural,  and 
we  are  immediately  confronted  by  a  glaring  sphinx  of  a 
question  :  What  then  is  that  personal  ?  —  'Tis  x^  an  unknown 
quantity,  a  tertium  quid^  a  caput  mortuum^  and  must  be  rel- 
egated to  the  limbo  of  Trinitarian  personules, — unless  one 
should  have  the  hardihood  to  identify  it  with  that  in  which 
alone  Christ's  human  nature  differs  from  our  persons^  i.  e., 
sin.     Is  that  the  personal  quid  he  was  without? 

In  the  last  analysis  human  nature  equals  self-determina- 
tion, equals  personality.  It  is  our  nature  to  be  personal ; 
truism  as  it  is,  it  appears  that  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeat- 
ed :  it  is  our  nature  to  be  personal.  By  this  ours  is  distin- 
guished from  animal  nature.  Therefore  any  who  affirm  that 
the  Logos  assumed  human  nature  affirm  tpso  facto  that  he 
assumed  human  personality :  there  is  no  escape,  and  who 
would  wish  it?:  they  are  equivalent  terms:  personalitj*^  is 
what  distinguishes  our  nature  from  that  of  beasts.  We 
must  grasp  the  dilemma  by  both  horns  and  affirm  against 
Apollinaris  and  all  his  tribe  that  two  persons,  the  two  moral 
natures  that  the  Church  teaches,  can  be  one  person,  and  are 
one  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Why  should  this  truth, 
which  rightly  comprehended  is  the  most  inspiring  ideal, 
inspire  instead  **  constant  fear  "  ?  What  is  the  "  danger  " 
in  this  uplifting  harmony?  Duality,  duly  considered,  is  es- 
sential to  unity.  We  may  interpret  that  union  as  the  inclu- 
sion (not  absorption),  the  interpenetration  of  the  less  by  the 
greater  ;  the  figure  of  multiplication  may  aid  understanding 
of  it :  as  one  into  one  forever  produces  only  a  richer  one, 
so  does  the  divine  in  our  Lord  multiplied  into  the  human. 
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"  Within  the  Catholic  Church  itself,  after  and  in  spite  of 
the  condemnation  of  general  councils,  the  higher  Docetism  or 
practical  denial  of  our  Lord's  humanity  in  its  higher  aspects 
and  functions  resumed  its  sway.  In  the  undiscriminating 
and  wholesale  rejection  of  Adoptionism  the  Christianity  of 
the  middle  ages  crushed  out  the  last  effort  before  the  Re- 
formation to  attach  a  due  and  proportionate  and  vital  im- 
portance to  that  very  and  complete  humanity  in  all  its  parts 
and  functions  which  our  Lord  assumed  and  in  which  alone 
he  was  very  and  indeed  man  or  accomplished  a  veritable 
redemption  and  completion  of  human  nature.  .  .  .  The 
Church's  action  in  the  matter  is  happily  not  to  be  received 
as  universal  or  final  .  .  .  Catholic  thought  was  not  as  able 
as  it  is  now  to  see  Jesus  exactly  as  he  is  in  himself. 

Grbbnough  White. 


THE  EVOLUnON  OF  THE  WHEEL  —  VELOCI- 
PEDE  TO    MOTOCYCLE. 

There  is  much  talk  in  these  days  of  the  **  horseless  car- 
riage,"^ a  term  which  is  certainly  not  distinctive.  What  is 
meant  by  a  **  horseless  carriage/'  however,  is  a  carriage 
propelled  by  some  mechanical  power  within  itself  and  run- 
ning on  ordinary  roads  without  the  aid  of  rails.  The  French 
call  such  a  carriage  an  **  automobile,"  while  in  our  country 
the  term  "  motor-carriage  "  or  "  motocycle  "  is  used.  Within 
the  last  twelve  months  these  carriages  have  attracted  gen- 
eral attention,  as  is  attested  by  the  large  number  of  articles 
on  the  subject  that  have  appeared  in  our  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Another  sign  that  the  interest  in  this  new 
mode  of  locomotion  is  real  and  not  feigned,  is  that  quite  a 
number  of  magazines  devoted  exclusively  to  the  motocycle 
have  sprung  up,  and  that  societies  for  the  promotion  of  mo- 
tor carriages  have  been  formed  in  the  United  States,  in  Eng- 
land, in  France,  in  Belgium,  and  perhaps  in  other  countries. 
As  the  caption  of  this  article  implies,  the  writer  considers 
the  motocycle  as,  in  a  sense,  evolved  from  the  bicycle,  for 
this  was  the  pioneer  in  the  field  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
self-propelled  carriage  which  boasts  of  more  than  two 
wheels  and  requires  no  muscular  exertion  to  make  it  go. 

In  the  L.  A.  W.  Bulletin  of  September  i,  1895,  Mr.  King 
gives  a  drawing  of  a  bicycle,  or  hobby-horse,  represented 
on  a  stained  glass  window  in  Stoke  Pogis  Church,  near 
Slough,  Bucks  (England),  which,  as  the  window  is  about 
one  hundred  and  ninety  years  old,  was  doubtless  copied  from 
or  suggested  by  some  similar  construction  of  the  coach- 
makers  of  nearly  two  centuries  back.  If  this  drawing  may 
be  taken  as  representing  the  seventeenth  century  idea  of  a 
"  wheel,"  it  is  not  unlike  the  machine  used  by  Baron  von 
Drais  over  one  hundred  years  later. 

The  earliest  form  of  two-wheeled  velocipede  of  which  we 
have  any  precise  knowledge  seems  to  be  the  clumsy  con- 
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trivance  used  by  this  nobleman  about  1816  and  patented  in 
France. 

It  is  described  as  having  consisted  *'  of  two  wheels/  one 
before  the  other,  connected  by  a  bar  or  perch  over  them, 
the  forward  wheel  axled  in  a  fork  swiveled  to  the  fore  end 
of  the  perch,  and  having  a  cross-bar  or  handles  above  the 
latter  to  guide  it  by.  The  rider  sat  astride  the  perch,  pro- 
pelled the  contrivance  on  level  and  up-grade  by  thrusting 
his  feet  on  the  ground,  and  directed  it  by  means  of  the 
handles,  by  turning  the  direction  of  the  forewheel ;  while  on 
a  descending  grade  he  lifted  his  feet  from  the  ground  and 
let  it  run."  This  machine,  known  as  the  "  Draisine,"  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced  into  England  in  18 18  by  a 
man  named  Johnson,  under  the  name  of  ^^  pedestrian  cur- 
ricle." It  was  an  improved  form  of  the  "  Draisine,"  but 
hardly  less  cumbersome.  This  machine  aroused  consider- 
able interest  in  England,  but  not  being  practical,  it  seems 
to  have  been  laughed  out  of  existence.  While  it  was  in 
vogue,  we  read  of  one  man,  "  a  very  adroit  velocipedean," 
who  rode  on  one  from  London  to  Falkirk  in  Scotland. 
The  "  pedestrian  curricle "  soon  made  its  appearance  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  18 19  these  curious  veloci- 
pedes were  all  the  rage.  But  the  craze  soon  died  out  here 
as  it  had  done  in  England. 

In  182 1,  Gompertz  produced  his  ** hobby-horse."  This 
machine  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention, 
but  the  introduction  of  a  new  mechanical  factor  of  propul- 
sion makes  it  very  interesting  from  an  historical  standpoint. 
The  rider,  as  before,  could  propel  it  by  resting  partly  on  the 
saddle  and  striding  along  the  ground,  but  he  was  now  pro- 
vided with  a  handle  over  the  front  wheel  which  was  con- 
nected with  a  segment  rack,  gearing  in  a  pinion  on  the 
front  wheel  which  could  thus  be  driven  with  the  hand.  We 
next  meet  with  a  curious  anticipation  of  the  modern  safety 
bicyle.     This  was  a   rear-driving,  wooden  safety  bicycle, 

>  For  this  description  and  manj  other  facts  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
"  Cycling  for  Health  and  Pleasure,"  by  L.  H.  Porter. 
o 
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invented  in    1845   by  a  Scotchman  named  Dalzell.     This 
wonderful   invention  —  a  great   stride  in  the  evolution    of 
the  modern  bicyle  —  seems  to  have  slept,  and  very  little  is 
known  of  it.     No  other  important  step  was  taken  for  twenty 
years. 

In  1865  Lallement,  a  French  mechanic,  built  the  first 
two-wheel  velocipede,  the  front  wheel,  propelled  by  foot- 
cranks,  being  both  driver  and  steerer.  The  following  year 
he  came  to  this  country  and  built  a  velocipede.  Finally,  in 
1869,  there  was  a  great  rage  for  the  velocipede  or  **  bone- 
shaker," in  the  United  States.  Rinks,  halls  and  riding 
schools  were  opened  in  all  the  principal  cities.  Everyone, 
with  any  sporting  tendencies,  who  could  buy,  hire  or  bor- 
row a  machine  was  eager  to  learn  to  ride.  The  fever  was 
particularly  intense  among  the  students  of  Yale  and  other 
colleges.  The  time  of  this  remarkable  velocipede  boom  is 
known  as  the  "  Bone-shaker  "  days. 

The  American  velocipede  of  1869  —  the  subject  of  all 
this  furor — had  wheels  of  about  equal  size,  the  pedals  being 
applied  directly  to  the  axle  of  the  front  wheel.  The  rider's 
position,  between  the  wheels,  made  the  action  of  pedaling 
an  awkward,  ineffective,  forward  thrust,  and  the  machine 
itself  was  heavy  and  clumsy  and  was  much  ridiculed.  The 
craze  soon  died  out,  and  the  '*  bone-shaker "  disappeared, 
to  be  succeeded  about  1874  ^7  ^  wheel  of  the  true  bicycle 
type,  a  type  which  developed  a  decade  later  into  the  "  or- 
dinary." This  wheel  was  not  ushered  in  with  a  "  boom," 
but  its  own  merits  won  for  it  a  steady,  but  sure  favor. 

The  form  of  the  so-called  "ordinary"  is  familiar  to  us 
all,  especially  to  those  who  have  taken  "  headers  "  from  its 
dizzy  height.  There  are  many  who  think  that  this  machine, 
with  its  big  steering  and  driving  wheel  in  front  and  its  very 
small  rear  wheel,  had  a  grace  and  a  dignity  that  the  low 
safety  does  not  possess.  In  passing  we  would  say  that  the 
real  inventor  of  the  tricyle  was  Mr.  Starley  of  England.  The 
tricyle  has  been  much  used  in  England,  but  owing  largely 
to  our  inferior  roads,  it  has  never  met  with  much  favor  in 
America  except  as  a  toy  for  children. 
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Following  the  development,  and  not  pausing  to  name 
different  styles  of  "  high  "  wheels,  we  consider  the  last  pro- 
duct of  the  evolution  —  the  safety  bicycle.  It  is  said  that 
the  first  bicycle  embodying  the  principles  of  the  rear  driver 
was  a  machine  invented  by  H.  J.  Lawson,  of  Brighton, 
about  1876,  and  subsequently  manufactured  under  the  name 
of  the  "safety"  bicycle.  The  rear  driver  was  driven  di- 
rectly by  means  of  levers  and  the  principle  of  gearing  up 
was  not  introduced.  About  1880,  the  same  inventor  pro- 
duced a  wheel,  with  a  rear  driver  much  smaller  than  the 
front  wheel.  The  driving  by  chain  and  cog-wheel  was  in- 
troduced and  gearing  up  was  adopted.  This  wheel,  which  was 
in  the  line  of  direct  progress  towards  the  "  Rover  Safety," 
soon  disappeared,  though  it  deserved  a  better  fate.  From 
our  standpoint  it  is  more  worthy  of  notice  than  the  "  Facile  " 
safety  of  1880,  and  the  "  Kangaroo"  safety  of  1883,  though 
these  were  for  a  time  quite  the  rage,  and  paved  the  way  in 
the  popular  mind  for  the  "  Rover." 

But  to  J.  K.  Starley  is  due  the  credit  of  first  making  a 
practical  machine  on  the  safety  plan.  His  original  "  Rover 
Safety  "  appeared  in  i883-'84.  A  few  years  later  this  was 
very  much  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  inclined 
fork  for  steering,  and  the  two  wheels  were  then  made  the 
same  size.  The  Rover  pattern  of  1890  was  practically  our 
safety  of  to-day.  It  is  true  many  and  important  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  details  of  construction  and 
general  workmanship,  especially  in  the  introduction  of 
pneumatic  tires,  but  in  principle  the  machine  of  1890  is  the 
machine  of  1896. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  manufacturers  who  have  done  so 
much  to  introduce  the  wheel  and  to  prove  its  utility.  Espe- 
cially are  the  thanks  of  the  riding  public  due  to  that  able, 
energetic  pioneer  in  importing  and  manufacturing  bicycles, 
Colonel  A.  A.  Pope,  head  of  the  celebrated  firm  who  make 
the  Columbia  bicycles. 

The  craze  of  1819  and  i860  has  not  been  repeated,  but 
when  the  true  bicycle  was  born,  its  introduction   was  ac- 
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complished  slowly  at  first,  but  steadily.  It  came  to  stay,  it 
has  stayed,  and  it  is  destined  to  stay.  It  had  opposition  and 
ignorant  prejudice  to  overcome.  It  has,  however,  for  the 
most  part,  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  now  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  in  all  vocations  of  life  ride  the  wheel  both  for 
pleasure  and  business.  Wheelmen  have  done  more  for  the 
cause  of  good  roads  in  America  than  any  other  organiza- 
tion. We  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  wheel  has  become  a 
factor  in  modern  civilization.  The  only  limit  to  its  sphere 
of  usefulness,  both  in  civil  and  military  life,  seems  that 
which  is  necessarily  imposed  by  the  lack  of  good  roads. 
Anyone  who  studies  the  question  carefully,  or  even  reads 
attentively  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  brief  sketch,  will,  we 
feel  sure,  see  that  the  facts  here  presented  are  suggestive  of 
future  development  in  the  direction  of  self-propelled  car- 
riages of  all  descriptions.  Many  difficult  problems  solved 
by  the  expert  mechanic  in  perfecting  the  bicycle,  are  solved 
for  the  motocycle.  Many  laws  that  wheelmen  have  secured 
for  the  protection  of  the  bicycle  and  its  rider,  will  prove  to 
be  laws  equally  favorable  to  the  development  and  use  of  the 
motocycle,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of  our 
paper. 

We  have  said  that  the  bicycle  was  the  pioneer  that  paved 
the  way  for  the  motocycle.  We  have  thus  rather  assumed 
that  by  a  process  of  evolution  the  motocycle  came  from  the 
bicycle.  We  maintain  that  is  the  logical  way  to  look  at  it, 
though  it  may  be  that  the  horseless  carriage  was  conceived 
of,  if  not  invented,  before  the  two-wheeled  velocipede  was 
thought  of. 

In  1759  Dr.  Robinson  called  the  attention  of  Watt  to  the 
possibility  of  constructing  a  carriage  to  be  driven  by  a  steam 
engine,  and  ten  years  later  Cuynot,  a  French  army  officer, 
rigged  up  a  gun-carriage  and  a  big  copper  boiler  so  that  it 
was  driven  by  its  own  power.  There  was  too  much  danger 
of  the  passengers  being  scalded  to  death  to  make  the  ma- 
chine popular  and  it  was  soon  cast  aside.  This  engine  is 
still  preserved  in  Paris.  In  1784  the  Cornish  engineer, 
James  Murdoch,  invented  a  road  engine. 
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In  1786,  Wm.  Symington  designed  a  road  machine  con- 
sisting of  a  carriage  with  a  steam  locomotive  behind.  In 
the  same  year  the  first  patent  for  road  engines  in  America 
was  secured  by  Oliver  Evans,  who  it  seems  obtained,  from 
the  Maryland  Legislature,  a  monopoly  for  his  system  of  ap- 
plying steam  to  the  propelling  of  wagons  on  land.  In  1804 
he  completed  a  flat  bottomed  boat  for  dredging  the  Phila- 
delphia docks,  and,  mounting  it  on  wheels,  drove  it  by  its 
own  steam  engine  to  the  river  bank.  Launching  the  craft, 
which  he  named  the  **  Ornkton  Amphibolus,"  he  propelled 
it  down  the  river,  using  the  engine  to  drive  the  paddle- 
wheels. 

In  1827  Mr.  Gurney  invented,  in  England,  a  steam  car- 
riage. In  this  carriage,  which  created  considerable  stir,  the 
engine  was  made  up  of  several  cyclinders,  transmitting 
power  to  the  hind  axle.  There  were,  besides,  "  propellers," 
described  as  moving  like  the  hind  legs  of  a  horse,  catching 
the  ground  and  thus  forcing  the  machine  forward,  grass- 
hopper fashion.  This  invention,  like  earlier  attempts,  was 
short-lived,  and  it  did  not  materialize  into  anything  of  real 
service.  Perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  this  was  that  about 
1802  Trevethick  and  Vivian  demonstrated  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  run  steam  locomotives  upon  a  line  of  smooth  rails, 
even  upon  slight  gradients,  and  the  attention  of  inventors 
was  turned  in  a  new  direction. 

In  1828,  however,  the  subject  of  self-propelled  road  car- 
riages came  forward,  and  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  was  dis- 
played in  meeting  the  supposed  demand.  It  was  thought 
that  the  days  of  the  horse  were  numbered,  and  that  the 
future  of  these  road  carriages  was  assured  ;  steam  "  bug- 
gies "  were  to  supplant  horses  and  steam  stage  coaches  were 
really  built  and  run  for  some  time  for  hire. 

In  183 1,  Sir  G.  Gurney  built  a  steam  wagon,  which  he 
ran  between  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester,  a  distance  of  nine 
miles,  and  with  a  coach  attached  to  this  motor  he  carried 
thirty-three  passengers  in  fifty  minutes.  He  ran  this  coach 
for  four  month  and  carried  over  three  thousand  passengers. 
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and  attempted  to  extend  its  use  throughoat  England  and 
Scotland.  But  the  success  of  the  experiment  of  running 
carriages  on  rails,  and  the  speedy  extension  of  railways 
coupled  with  the  difficulties  of  adapting  his  road  wagon  to 
the  varying  conditions  and  gradients  of  common  roads  put 
a  stop  to  further  efforts  in  that  direction.  So  the  subject  of 
mechanically  propelled  carriages  for  common  roads  was 
dropped  and  was  not  seriously  taken  up  for  many  years  to 
come. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  decade,  or  we  might  say  within 
the  last  five  years  that  the  question  of  motor  carriages  has 
again  come  to  the  front.  France  was  the  first  country  to 
make  a  public  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  motor  carriage,  or 
auto-mobile.  Her  splendid  system  of  government  roads 
was  conducive  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The  first 
auto-mobile  race,  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  was  held  in  June, 
1894,  and  this  was  followed  in  June,  1895,  by  the  great  races 
from  Paris  to  Bordeaux.  These  contests  brought  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  before  the  public,  and  encouraged 
manufacturers  and  inventors  to  renewed  efforts  looking  to 
the  improvement  of  the  horseless  carriage. 

The  Paris-Rouen  races  were  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Petit  Journal  which  enterprising  paper  offered  five  prizes* 
the  highest  being  $1,000. 

Security,  easy  management,  and  cheapness  were  essen- 
tial features  of  the  conditions.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  two 
carriages  which  originally  entered  for  the  competion,  twen- 
ty-six finally  took  part  in  the  race.  The  greater  number 
were  petroleum  motors,  steam  coming  next,  while  there 
was  only  one  electric  motor  in  the  contest.  A  petroleum 
motor  of  the  Daimler  type  got  the  first  prize. 

Before  passing  to  similar  successful  attempts  in  our  own 
country  to  bring  the  motocycle  into  popular  notice,  mention 
should  be  made  of  progress  in  England  and  Germany. 
Though  England  claims  to  have  produced  the  first  success- 
ful motor  carriage,  yet  she  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  recent 
developments.      One  reason  of  this  is  found  in  the  English 
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laws  which  prescribed  that  a  motor  carriage  on  a  highway 
must  be  preceded  by  a  man  carrying  a  red  flag,  and  that  its 
speed  must  be  limited  to  two  miles  per  hour. 

This  law,  which  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  control- 
ling steam  road-crushers,  has  lately  been  repealed. 

Within  the  last  few  months  much  more  interest  in  self- 
propelled  carriages  has  been  manifested  by  the  English  pub- 
lic, as  is  evinced  by  the  exhibition  lately  held  at  the  Impe- 
rial Institute,  London. 

In  Germany  the  motor  carriage  has  been  developed  to 
quite  a  high  state  of  perfection  by  a  number  of  manufactur- 
ers, notably  by  the  firm  of  Benz  &  Co.,  of  Mannheim. 
Many  styles  of  vehicles  are  made  here  as  in  other  countries, 
with  seating  capacity  for  one,  two,  or  more  persons.  When 
it  seats  only  one,  it  is  usually  a  motor  bicycle  or  tricycle. 

Soon  ajfler  the  Paris-Bordeaux  races,  the  Chicago  Times^ 
Herald^  with  most  commendable  zeal,  offered  premiums  ag- 
gregating $5,000  for  a  motor  carriage  race  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  on  Nov.  2,  1895.     This  contest  was  not  a  success, 
as  for  various  reasons,  only  one  vehicle  completed  the   race. 
The    Times^Herald^   nothing  daunted,   announced  that   its 
original  prizes  and  conditions  would  hold   good   for  a  con- 
test to  be  held  on  Nov.  28,  1895.     Any  American  paper  on 
the  historj''  and  development  of  the  motocycle  would  be   in- 
complete without  some  account  of  this   contest.     For  noth- 
ing has  so  encouraged  the  advocates  of  the  motocycle  in 
our  country  and  directed  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
subject  as  this  Times^ Herald  contest.      The  main  difficulty 
is  to  do  the  subject  justice  in  the  short  space  allotted  to  this 
article.     For  more  definite  information  we  would   refer   the 
reader  to  the  account  of  the  race  as  given   in   the    Times* 
Herald  and  in  The  Motocycle^  a  monthly  magazine  devoted 
to  the  development  of  the  horseless  carriage,  and  to  valu- 
able and  interesting  articles   in   the   Engineering  News  of 
Feb.  27,  and  March  5,  1896,  from  which  journals  much   of 
what  we  here  give  is  taken. 

The  more  important  and  suggestive  conditions  of  this 
contest  were  as  follows : 
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The  contest  is  limited  to  motor-carriafj^es  or,  as  they  are  more 
commonly  known,  ''horseless  carriages.-'  There  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  competition  any  and  all  vehicles  having  three  or  more 
running  wheels,  and  which  derive  all  their  motive  power  from 
within  themselves.  No  vehicle  shall  be  admitted  to  competition 
which  depends  in  any  way  upon  muscular  exertion,  except  for 
purposes  of  guidance. 

No  vehicle  shall  be  admitted  to  competition  unless  it  shall 
comfortably  carry  not  less  than  two  persons  for  the  entire  dis- 
tance, one  of  whom  may  have  charge  of  the  vehicle  and  the 
manipulation  of  the  same. 

No  vehicle  shall  be  admitted  to  competition  except  that  it  be 
free  from  danger,  not  only  to  its  occupants  but  to  spectators  and 
the  public  users  of  the  highway.  The  judges  at  their  discretion, 
may  debar  any  vehicle  which,  from  its  construction,  gives  evi- 
dence of  defects  which  would  render  the  adoption  of  its  type  an 
evident  impossibility. 

For  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  contest  to  vehicles  of  practi- 
cal utility  a  preliminary  test  of  all  vehicles  entered  for  competi- 
tion shall  be  held  by  the  judges  under  such  rules  and  for  such  a 
distance  as  the  judges  may  determine  on. 

In  making  awards  the  judges  will  carefully  consider  the  va- 
rious points  of  excellence  as  displayed  by  the  respective  vehicles, 
and  so  far  as  possible  select  as  prize  winners  those  constructions 
which  combine  in  the  highest  degree  the  following  features  and 
requisites,  voting  them  of  value  in  the  order  named  :  ( i )  General 
utility,  ease  of  control  and  adaptability  to  the  various  forms  of 
work  which  may  be  demanded  of  a  vehicle  motor.  In  other 
words,  the  construction  which  is  in  every  way  the  most  practi- 
cal. (2)  Speed.  (3)  Cost.  (4)  Economy  of  operation.  (5) 
General  appearance  and  excellence  of  design. 

The  conditions  and  tests  imposed  by  the  board  of  judges 
were  very  comprehensive  in  character.  Each  motor  car- 
riage should,  first,  be  subjected  to  a  laboratory  test  and,  sec- 
ond, should  cover  a  prescribed  course  of  fifty-four  miles  in- 
side of  seven  hours.  The  time  limit  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended, owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  caused  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow.  The  award  of  premiums  was  to  be  made 
on  the  record  shown  both  in  the   laboratory  and  service 
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tests.  The  course  was  over  paved  city  streets  and  macada- 
mized roads.  Six  carriages  contested  and  premiums  were 
awarded  as  follows : 

( I )  An  award  of  $2,000  to  the  Duryea  Motor  Wagon  Co., 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  best  performance  in  the  road  race,  for 
range  of  speed  and  pall,  with  compactness  of  design.  (2)  An 
award  of  $1,500  to  the  H.  Mueller  &  Co.  motocycle,  of  Deca- 
tur, 111.,  for  performance  in  the  road  race  and  economy  in  opera- 
tion. (3)  An  award  of  $500  to  the  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  motocy- 
cle, of  New  York,  for  showing  made  in  the  road  race.  (4)  An 
award  of  $500  to  the  Sturges  Electric  motocycle,  of  Chicago, 
for  showing  made  in  the  road  race.  (5)  An  award  of  the 
Times-Herald  gold  medal  to  the  Morris  &  Salom  electrobat,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  best  showing  made  in  the  official  tests  for  safe- 
ty, ease  of  control,  absence  of  noise,  vibration,  heat  or  odor, 
cleanliness  and  general  excellence  of  design  and   workmanship. 

A  detailed  description  of  these  machines  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  article,  but  a  brief  description,  giving  some  of 
the  features  of  two  or  three  of  these  motocycles,  would 
hardly  seem  out  of  place. 

( I )  Duryea  Gasoline  Motor  Carriage :  This  machine 
weighs  1,028  lbs.,  and  is  mounted  on  four  wheels  with  pneumatic 
tires  and  ball  bearings.  The  power  is  generated  by  a  two-cylin- 
der 4x4^  inch  gasoline  engine.  The  vehicle  has  a  carrying 
capacity  of  8  gallons  of  gasoline  and  it  also  carries  a  tank  of 
water  to  prevent  the  motor  from  overheating.  A  vertical  move- 
ment of  a  lever  changes  the  speed,  starts  or  stops,  or  reverses  the 
vehicle  if  desired.  The  brake  is  so  arranged  that  the  carriage, 
under  a  speed  of  12  miles  an  hour,  can  be  stopped  in  a  few  feet. 
Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  wagon  are,  little  noise 
and  odor,  four  speeds,  5,  10  and  20  miles  an  hour  forward,  and 
3  miles  an  hour  backward,  its  fuel  costs  less  than  one-half  cent 
per  mile,  it  runs  from  100  to  200  miles  without  refilling,  and  is 
not  dangerous  either  from  fire  or  explosion.  The  retail  price  of 
this  carriage  is  from  $1,000  to  $2,000,  according  to  details. 

(2)  The  Mueller-Benz  Gasoline  Motor  Carriage,  which  re- 
ceived the  second  premium,  weighs  1,636  lbs.,  and  is  mounted  on 
four  wheels  with  solid  rubber  tires  and  roller  bearings.  The 
power  is  generated  by  a  one-cylinder  Benz  Gasoline  Engine. 

H 
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(3)  The  Moris  &  Salom  Electrobat :  This  machine  is 
mounted  on  four  wheels  with  pneumatic  tires  and  ball  bearing^, 
the  rear  wheels  being  the  steering  wheels.  The  power  is  ob- 
tained from  two  i^  H  P.  Sundell  electric  motors.  The  weight 
of  the  motor  is  800  lbs.,  and  the  weight  of  the  total  carriage 
is  1,650  lbs.  The  batteries  consist  of  four  sets  of  twelve  cells 
each,  having  a  normal  capacity  of  50  ampere-hours  per  cell. 
There  are  four  speeds  ahead  and  one  backward,  which  are  ob- 
tained by  various  groupings  of  the  batteries  and  motors  in 
series  and  parallels.     The  cost  of  the  vehicle  is  $1,000. 

In  attempting  this  very  meagre  description  of  these 
vehicles,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  mentioned 
as  the  winners  of  the  premiums  at  Chicago,  and  they  are 
not  necessarily  held  up  as  the  best  types  or  as  the  best 
machines  of  their  types  ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  likely  that  these 
same  companies  are  turning  out  better  motocycles  now  than 
they  did  in  1895,  so  rapidly  are  such  mechanical  inventions 
being  developed.  As  to  the  motive  power,  gasoline  engines 
seem  now  the  favorite.  The  use  of  gasoline  for  other  pur- 
poses has  caused  so  many  accidents  that  the  layman  needs 
some  assurance  other  than  the  mere  say  so  of  the  manufac- 
turer, that  it  will,  under  any  condition  that  may  arise  in  a 
motor  carriage,  be  perfectly  safe.  We  do  not  doubt  the 
safety  of  gasoline  thus  used,  but  the  public  must  be  confi- 
dent that  there  is  no  danger  from  fire  or  explosion. 

However,  it  would  probably  be  a  safe  guess  —  I  had 
almost  said  a  safe  scientific  guess  —  to  say  that  we  must  look 
to  electricity  for  the  future  and  successful  power  for  motor 
carriages.  The  storage  battery  problem  is  still  imperfectly 
solved.  At  present  the  immense  weight  of  the  batteries 
and  the  difficulty  of  having  them  re-charged,  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  electric  motor.  In  the  other  respects  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  electric  motor  has  great  advantages  over  the 
hydro-carbon  engines. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  contests,  several  races  have 
been  held  during  the  past  year.  As,  at  the  time  of  writing 
this  article,  the  writer  has  seen  no  official  report  of  many  of 
these  contests,  he  contents  himself  with  a  mere  mention  of 
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them.  The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  contest  was  held  on 
May  30th,  with  seemingly  no  very  striking  results.  In  Sep- 
tember, a  speed  race  was  held  in  Providence,  R.  L,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Fair.  Eight  vehicles 
entered  the  race,  which  was  over  a  course  of  five  miles. 
There  were  three  heats.  The  Riker  Electric  Motor  Com- 
pany won  the  first  money.  In  the  last  heat  the  fastest  time 
was  made,  1 1  minutes  27  seconds. 

The  points  taken  into  consideration  by  the  judges  in  the 
1,100  guinea  motocycle  contest,  arranged  by  'I he  Engi- 
gineer  (London)  are  of  great  interest,  but,  for  lack  of  space, 
cannot  be  given  here. 

The  contest  of  the  year  was  the  Paris-Marseilles-Paris 
race,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Auto-Mobile  Club  of 
France.  The  course  was  from  Paris  to  Marseilles  and  back 
to  Paris,  about  i  ,000  miles  in  all. 

Many  other  contests  and  exhibitions  were  held  in  various 
countries  during  the  past  year,  the  object  being  to  stimulate 
inventors,  to  encourage  manufacturers,  and  to  educate  the 
public  to  the  merits  of  the  new  mode  of  locomotion. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  some  idea  of  the  number  of 
motocycles  in  service,  we  shall  give  a  few  facts  obtained 
from  journals  that  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject.* 

In  Paris,  the  Magazins  de  Louvre  has  for  some  time 
been  using  an  auto-mobile  for  the  delivery  of  its  goods, 
the  vehicle  being  in  continuous  use  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  It 
has  proved  so  successful  that  the  managers  have  ordered 
several  other  similar  vehicles.  Over  400  auto-mobiles  have 
been  registered  at  the  Paris  Prefecture  of  Police,  and  there 
are  hundreds  in  other  cities  of  France.  All  sorts  of  ve- 
hicles are  made — the  omnibus,  T-cart,  phaeton,  coup6,  vic- 
toria, etc.  The  Omnibus  Company,  of  Berlin,  has  ordered 
several  'buses  to  make  runs  in  the  city,  and  the  London 
Road  Car  Company  has  taken  like  steps. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Great  Horseless  Carriage 

'  The  Horseless  Age^  New  York.  The  Engineer^  London.  The  Moto- 
cycle^ Chicago. 
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Company,  of  London,  whose  capital  stock  is  £750,000,  it  was 
reported  that  4,000  applications  for  motor  carriages  had  been 
received  and  filed.  In  America,  the  number  of  motocycles 
in  actual  use  is  limited.  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Neilson  has  contracted  for  several  motor  wagons  to 
carry  the  mail  in  some  of  our  cities.  In  Ceylon  several 
motor  carriages  have  been  purchased  for  carrying  the  royal 
mails.  The  motocycle  is  attracting  attention  in  India,  where 
it  seems  destined  to  take  the  place  of  the  elephant,  the 
horse,  and  the  camel.  Mr.  Sanderson,  the  elephant  catcher, 
is  said  to  be  the  pioneer  in  the  use  of  motor  carriages  in 
India.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  used  with  much  success  a 
steam  motor  on  his  hunts,  certainly  a  novel  use  for  the  moto- 
cycle. 

From  the  foregoing  pages,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
motocycle  is  an  established  fact  in  the  world.  We  cannot 
deny  that  it  is  here,  and  we  must  believe  that  it  is  destined 
to  stay.  But  it  is  well  for  us  to  ask  what  its  sphere  of  use- 
fulness is  and  what  its  possibilities  are ;  for  what  work  is  it 
best  suited,  and  where  will  it  replace  the  horse,  and  in  what 
field  will  it  not  take  the  place  of  the  horse  ?  These  are  per- 
tinent questions.  It  is  well  to  remember  at  the  outset  that 
a  much  higher  power  is  required  when  that  power  is  applied 
to  the  rim  of  a  wheel  than  when  it  is  applied  to  the  axles,  as 
when  a  vehicle  is  drawn  by  a  horse.  For  this  reason  the 
motocycle  is  far  more  dependent  upon  good,  hard  roads  than 
the  horse  vehicle.  While  experiments  prove  that  moto- 
cycles can  travel  over  rough  roads,  even  with  several  inches 
of  snow  on  them,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Chicago  race,  yet 
it  is  equally  true  that  they  are  not  adapted  to  our  ordinary 
country  roads.  A  motor  of  sufficient  power  to  ascend  our 
our  steeper  hills  or  to  pull  through  our  muddy  roads  would 
have  to  be  so  heavy  and  costly  that  its  use  would  not  be 
practicable.  Of  course  the  roads  will  in  time  improve. 
But  even  if  our  roads  were  all  good,  the  farmers,  who  do 
the  principal  hauling  in  the  country,  would  have  no  use  for 
motocycles,  for  they  must  have  horses  for  plowing  and  har- 
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vesting,  and  these  horses  while  not  thus  employed  can  be 
utilized  in  hauling  produce  to  market,  and  in  taking  the 
family  to  church  on  Sunday.  In  the  cities,  however,  the 
conditions  are  very  different.  For  one  thing  it  is  very  much 
more  expensive  to  keep  a  horse  in  the  city  than  in  the 
country,  and  then,  too,  the  horse  is  usually  employed  solely 
for  hauling  freight  or  passengers,  and  could  be  dispensed 
with  if  the  motocycle  can  do  equally  well  the  same  work. 
Another  fact  to  be  considered  is  that  the  roads  or  pavements 
of  the  city  and  vicinity  are,  generally  speaking,  much  supe- 
rior to  those  in  the  country.  For  city  traflSc  the  motor  car- 
riage that  would  take  the  place  of  the  horse  vehicle  must  be 
ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  take  long  trips  if 
necessarj',  to  start,  to  stop,  to  turn  round  quickly  and 
with  ease.  Safety  must  be  the  first  consideration,  and 
in  a  large  measure  the  safety  of  the  vehicle  depends  upon 
the  certainty  and  promptness  with  which  it  can  be  stopped, 
and  upon  the  certainty  and  ease  with  which  it  can  be  steered. 
Increased  speed  means  increased  danger,  and  it  is  quite  ev« 
ident  that  the  speed  in  the  streets  cannot  be  much  increased. 
One  thing  in  favor  of  the  horse  is  his  versatility.  The 
horse  can  vary  his  speed  and  his  pull  by  almost  impercepti- 
ble amounts,  and  he  can  exert  in  an  emergency,  for  a  short 
time,  a  pull  equivalent  to  three  or  four  horse  power.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  accidents,  both  in  crowded  streets  and 
country  highways,  are  daily  averted  by  the  instinct  of  the 
horse  itself.  But  the  motor  having  no  instinct,  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  driver  or  conductor.  The  danger  from  col- 
lision would  be  greatly  augmented,  and,  owing  to  the  greater 
weight  of  the  vehicles,  would  be  attended  with  more  serious 
results.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  think  that  the  moto- 
cycle, even  in  its  present  state  of  development,  is  a  suitable 
vehicle,  under  limitations,  for  city  traffic.  And  it  may  be 
that  on  country  stage  lines,  over  good  roads,  the  motocycle 
could  profitably  be  substituted  for  the  stage-coach  or  om- 
nibus. There  are  many  such  stage  lines,  even  in  the  more 
settled  parts  of  the  United  States,  ranging  from  eight  to  fifty 
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miles  in  length.  Of  course  it  is  mere  nonsense  to  talk  ol 
the  motocycle  taking  the  place  of  trolley  lines  in  suburban 
districts.  As  to  pleasure  driving,  here  the  motocycle  would 
play  a  small  part,  requiring  too  much  labor  and  attention,  if 
one  elects  to  drive  himself,  and,  in  the  other  event,  great 
faith  in  one's  coachman.  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible 
that  much  of  the  prejudice  against  such  vehicles  grows  out 
of  the  mistaken  notion  that  there  is  bound  to  be  much  noise 
and  vibration,  puffing  and  sissing,  and  that  the  brake  and 
steering  levers  are  as  formidable  as  those  that  the  gripman 
manipulates  on  cable  cars.  This  is  a  misleading  impres- 
sion, for  even  now  it  is  claimed  that  motors  are  made  prac- 
tically free  from  noise  and  vibration,  and  with  no  offensive 
odor.  Indeed,  the  new  machines,  with  their  rawhide  gear- 
ing and  solid  rubber  or  pneumatic  tires  are  said  to  be  almost 
noiseless. 

In  closing,  we  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  one  other 
striking  advantage  that  the  motocycles  possess,  namely, 
their  cleanliness.  With  motocycles  in  use,  the  problem  of 
street  cleaning  will  be  greatly  simplified,  and  the  health  of 
our  cities  promoted. 

The  writer  loves  a  horse  too  much  ever  to  wish  to  see  a 
horseless  age^  but  he  will  not  be  alone  in  welcoming  the  day 
when  the  motocycle,  improved  and  beautified,  shall  occupy 
its  proper  place  in  the  world's  economy. 

Samubl  M.  Barton. 


HELEN   IN   INDIA." 

The  strongest  of  all  reasons  for  the  study  of  Greek  is 
genealogical.  English  poetry  is  so  picked  out  with  the  gold 
threads  of  Grecian  story  that  only  the  knower  of  Greek  can 
enjoy  to  the  fullest  the  literature  of  his  own  language. 
Greek  literature,  which  is  ultimately  Homer,  is  the  ances- 
tral trunk  of  much  of  the  best  of  our  own.  There  may  be, 
it  is  true,  scientific,  that  is  to  say,  philological  debate  whether 
we  should  say  Homer,  or  the  Homeric  poems ;  but  to  the 
literary  man,  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  there  can  be  only 
Homer,  the  eternal  Homer. 

"Eternal"  is  no  light  epithet;  there  are  older  literary 
remains  than  Greece  has  bequeathed  us,  —  the  Semitic  mon- 
uments, the  hymns  of  the  Vedas  ;  but  when  once  their  essen- 
tial kernel  of  fact  has  been  abstracted,  their  chief  interest 
for  Occidentals  will  be  over  and  gone.  Greece,  on  the  other 
hand,  stands  for  perfection  of  form  in  literature  as  in  sculp- 
ture, and  so  must  ever  be  the  concern  of  the  artist  as  well  as 
of  the  student.  In  literature  Homer  is  the  well  to  which  the 
pitcher  must  go. 

Most  closely  akin  to  the  modern  taste  is  the  Odyssey, 
which,  as  a  boy's  book  of  adventure,  is  no  less  interesting 
than  Robinson  Crusoe,  and,  as  a  book  of  fairy  tales,  sur- 
passes, to  my  mind  any  modern  collection.  The  Iliad,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  book  of  war,  duller  in  its  details,  modern 
somewhat  as  being  the  stofy  of  a  truant  wife,  but  not  com- 
pletely _;f«  de  sikcle^  for  that  the  truant  lady  is  reconciled  to 
her  deserted  lord.  How  modern  both  stories  are  in  their 
plotting,  or  rather,  how  unchanging  is  life !  Ulysses  and 
Penelope  find  a  modern  parallel  in  Enoch  Arden  and  Annie, 
but  the  Grecian  woman  of  yore  was  truer  to  her  wandering 

'  This  sketch  is  based  on  a  technical  paper  bj  the  author  on  the  "Aryan 
Divinitj  of  Lightning",  which  is  publishing  in  the  American  yournal  of 
Philology^  xvii.,  No.  i,  (B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  editor,  Baltimore,  Maryland). 

[63] 
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spouse ;  haply  she  did  flirt  a  trifle  with  her  suitors,  but  in 
this  case  flirting  was  self-defense,  to  keep  them  all  at  a  dis* 
tance.  Helen  is  the  eloping  wife.  We  blanoe  her,  but  she 
is  the  more  fascinating.  It  is  one  of  the  freaks  of  our  un- 
derstanding that  the  Odyssey  is  our  favorite  poem,  but  no  fig- 
ure in  it,  barring  the  simple-sweet  Nausicaa,  takes  such  a  hold 
on  our  fancy  as  Hector,  the  hero  of  disaster,  to  whom  the 
boon  of  death  —  more  glorious  than  a  Traia  rediviva  in  Italy, 
—  was  allotted  by  the  gods,  and  Helen  who  is  Beauty,  for- 
ever and  evermore. 

In  illustration  of  this  point,  and  to  give  in  advance  some 
of  the  less-known  details  of  the  Helen-myth  which  we  shall 
presently  have  to  discuss,  I  cite  a  few  passages  from  contem- 
porary English  poetry.  But  in  order  to  show  the  extent  of 
our  inheritance  from  our  Homeric  ancestry,  I  will  begin  by 
making  a  citation  of  rare  beauty  from  Marlowe's  Doctor 
Faustus,  written  almost  three  full  centuries  ago,  where 
Faustus  apostrophizes  a  vision  of  Helen  as  follows  (Act 
V,  sc.  I,  end)  : 

"Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships, 
And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium? — 
Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss. — 
Her  lips  suck  forth  mj  soul :  see,  where  it  flies !  — 
Come,  Helen,  come,  give  me  mj  soul  again. 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  in  these  lips, 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 
I  will  be  Paris,  and  for  love  of  thee 
Instead  of  Troj,  shall  Wertenberg  be  sacked; 
And  I  will  combat  with  weak  Menelaus, 
And  wear  thj  colours  on  mj  plumed  crest; 
Yea,  I  will  wound  Achilles  in  the  heel, 
And  then  return  to  Helen  for  a  kiss. 
O,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
Clad  in  the  beautj  of  a  thousand  stars; 
Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter 
When  he  appeared  to  hapless  Semele; 
More  lovelj  than  the  monarch  of  the  skj 
In  wanton  Arethusa's  azur'd  arms; 
And  none  but  thou  shalt  be  my  paramour." 
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My  next  citation  is  from  Tennysotfs  "  Dream  of  Fair 
Women  " : 

**At  length  I  saw  a  ladj  within  call, 
Stiller  than  chiselled  marble,  standing  there; 
A  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall, 
And  most  divinely  fair." 

Further  on  he  represents  Helen  as  saying : 

**I  had  great  beauty;  ask  thou  not  my  name: 
No  one  can  be  more  wise  than  destiny. 
Many  drew  swords  and  died.     Where'er  I  came 
I  brought  calamity. 


** '  I  would  the  white  cold  heavy-plunging  foam 
WhirPd  by  the  wind,  had  rolled  me  deep  below 
Then  when  I  left  my  home.'" 

Browning,  in  "Fifine  at  the  Fair"  (xx.)  says: 

'^See,  Helen!  pushed  in  front  o'  the  world's  woost  night  and  storm, 
By  Lady  Venus'  hand  on  shoulder:  the  sweet  form 
Shrinkingly  prominent,  though  mighty,  like  a  moon 
Outbreaking  from  a  cloud,  to  put  harsh  things  in  tune. 
And  magically  bring  mankind  to  acquiesce 
In  its  own  ravage  — " 

Further  on  (Fifine  xxvii.)  the  Helen-myth  is  related  in 
one  of  its  less  usual  forms,  the  form  that  Euripides  followed 
in  his  play  of  Helena : 


it 


Well,  it  may  be,  the  name  of  Helen  brought  to  mind 

A  certain  myth  I  mused  in  years  long  left  behind : 

How  she  that  fled  from  Greece  with  Paris  whom  she  loved. 

And  came  to  Troy,  and  there  found  shelter,  and  so  proved 

Such  cause  of  the  world's  woe, — how  she,  old  stories  call 

This  creature,  Helen's  self,  never  saw  Troy  at  all. 

Jove  had  his  fancy-fit,  must  needs  take  empty  air, 

Fashion  her  likeness  forth,  and  set  the  phantom  there 

V  the  midst,  for  sport,  to  try  conclusions  with  the  blind 

And  blundering  race,  the  game  create  for  gods,  mankind : 

Experiment  on  these,  —  establish  who  would  yearn 

To  give  up  life  for  her,  who,  other-minded,  spurn 

The  best  her  eyes  could  smile,  —  make  half  the  world  sublime 

And  half  absurd,  for  just  a  phantom  all  the  time ! 

Meanwhile  true  Helen's  self  sat  safe  and  far  away. 

By  a  great  river-side,  beneath  a  purer  day. 

With  solitude  around,  tranquility  within; 

I 
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Was  able  to  lean  forth,  look,  listen,  through  the  din 
And  stir;  could  estimate  the  worthlessness  or  worth 
Of  Helen  who  inspired  such  passion  to  the  earth, 
A  phantom  all  the  time." 

I  cite  from  Lewis  Morris  (Helen,  in  the  "Epic  of 
Hades")  one  passage  more,  for  a  detail  of  Helen's  life  be- 
fore her  marriage  to  Menelaos.  After  assigning  to  Helen 
a  part  in  a  boy-and-girl  love  affair,  the  poet  goes  on : 

**Ah  dajs  too  fair  to  last!     There  came  a  night 
When  I  la  J  longing  for  mj  love,  and  knew 
Sudden  the  clang  of  hoofs,  the  broken  doors. 
The  clash  of  swords,  the  shouts,  the  groans,  the  stain 
Of  red  upon  the  marble,  the  fixed  gaze 
Of  dead  and  djlng  eyes,  —  that  was  the  time 
When  first  I  looked  on  death,  —  and  when  I  woke 
From  mj  deep  swoon,  I  felt  the  night  air  cool 
Upon  mj  brow,  and  the  cold  stars  look  down 
As  swift  we  galloped  o'er  the  darkling  plain; 
And  saw  the  chill  sea  glimpses  slowlj  wake, 
With  arms  unknown  around  me.    When  the  dawn 
Broke  swift,  we  panted  on  the  pathless  steeps, 
And  so  bj  plain  and  mountain  till  we  came 
To  Athens,  where  they  kept  me  till  I  grew 
Fairer  with  every  year,  and  many  wooed 
Heroes  and  chieftains,  but  I  loved  not  one." 

I  call  attention  to  this  detail  of  a  forced  elopement  with 
Theseus  to  Athens,  prior  to  her  elopement,  as  Menelaos's 
wife,  with  Paris,  to  Troy.  Helen  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  very  run-a-gate  young  woman. 

Was  she  a  young  woman  at  all?  The  discussion  of  this 
question  does  not  in  any  case  involve  the  denial  that  the 
story  of  the  Trojan  war  was  based  on  some  historic  conflict 
between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Helen's  appearance  in 
the  Thesean  cycle  of  legends  as  well  as  in  the  Trojan 
would  seem  almost  of  itself  to  suggest  that  she  was  not  an 
individual  but  an  impersonation.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in 
both  cycles  she  is  implicated  in  an  elopement.  To  the 
Greeks  Helen  was  at  least  half-goddess.  The  story  of  her 
birth  is  wondrous  entangled.  Her  mother,  Leda,  was  em- 
braced on  the  same  night  by  Zeus,  the  high-god  of  the  Hel- 
lenes,  and   by  her  earthly   lord,  Tyndareos.     She   subse- 
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quently  bore  four  children,  Castor  and  Polydeukes,  boys, 
and  Helen  and  Clytaemnestra,  girls,  each  being  variously 
alloted  to  the  two  fathers,  Helen  and  the  two  boys  being 
triplets  by  Zeus  in  one  account,  Helen  and  Pollux  being 
the  semi-divine  twins  by  another. 

Let  us  here  tabulate,  so  far  as  it  is  purely  Greek,  the 
Helen-myth,  according  to  its  Dramatis  Persona^  and  its 
Dramatic  Incidents : 

DRAMATIS   PERSONS. 

I.  Helena^  daughter  of  Tyndareos,  and  wife  of  Menelaos. 

II.  Tyndareos^  father  of  Helen. 

III.  Polydeukes  and  Helena^  twins  bj  Zeus. 

IV.  Castor  and  Clytaemnestra^  twins  bj  Tyndareos. 
V.  Menelaos^  the  **  jellow  one  ",  husband  of  Helen. 

DRAMATIC    INCIDBNTS. 

VI.    All  the  Grecian  princes  come  to  the  court  of  Tjndareos  to  woo 
Helen. 

VII.    Helen  deserts  her  husband. 

VIII.    Not  the  true  Helen,  but  a  woman  just  like  her  went  with  Paris, 
while  the  true  Helen  entirely  disappeared. 
IX.    Helen  is  recovered  by  her  husband,  Menelaos,  who  goes  to  her 
rescue  disguised  and  concealed  in  the  belly  of  a  horse. 

If  the  Helen  of  this  myth  was  not  an  actual  woman,  but 
a  goddess,  it  may  be  that  we  are  to  seek  for  her,  not  in 
Greece  alone,  but  in  the  kindred  literatures.  Il  is  therefore  to 
a  myth  of  great  similarity  in  the  Vedas,  to  which  I  will  in- 
vite your  attention,  but  first,  a  few  words  on  the  methods  of 
linguistic  comparison. 

Students  of  Latin  and  Greek  must  of  course  have  no- 
ticed all  along,  as  the  Romans  themselves  noticed,  the 
identity  of  many  of  their  words,  for  example  the  names 
of  relationship,  say,  mater ^  "mother",  and  the  num- 
erals, say,  Greek  deka^  Latin  decem,  "ten"  ;  but  the  impetus  to 
such  comparisons  came  from  the  exploitation  of  Sanskrit 
through  the  labors  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  others  of  the 
English  officials  concerned  with  the  management  of  India 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Sanskrit  was  the  lan- 
guage out  of  which  the  modern  Hindu  idioms  sprang,  to 
which  they  are  related  as  the  Romance  languages  are  to 
Latin.     Further  Sanskrit,  like  Latin,  was  the  sacred  Ian- 
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guage,  still  in  vogue  with  the  Brahmin  priests,  who 
had  received  it  viva  voce  in  learning  their  ancient 
sacred  texts  by  heart.  In  Sanskrit  also  such  verbal 
correspondences  were  observed,  thus,  mdtar  "  mother ", 
and  daca^  "  ten  ".  These  correspondences  were  not  confined 
to  the  names  of  relationship  and  to  the  numerals,  but  ex- 
tended in  general  to  words  of  every  sort.  Sir  William 
Jones  announced,  as  long  ago  as  1786,  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion, that  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Latin  were  cognate  lan- 
guages, proceeding  from  some  common  source,  a  source  per- 
haps no  longer  extant.  This  announcement  was  but  the  in- 
fant's cry  at  the  birth  of  a  new  science,  the  "  Comparative 
Philology  of  the  Indo-European  Tongues,"  which  I  call, 
for  myself,  "  Aryan  Linguistics." 

With  such  purely  empirical  observations  as  those  just  de- 
scribed linguistic  science  in  our  modern  sense  may  be  said 
to  have  begun.  All  was  guessing  at  first,  wild  or  sober,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperament  of  the  guesser.  The  field  was 
a  good  one  for  shrewdness,  for  imagination,  and  the  best 
was  merely  subjective,  the  test  of  probability.  Franz  Bopp, 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  science,  as  Jones  was  its  pro- 
jector, was  not  satisfied  to  point  out  the  bare  cognation  of 
words,  but  sought  to  resolve  words  into  their  elements.  Thus 
in  Greek  diddmi=^  Sanskrit  daddmi  "  I  give  ",  he  did  not  stop 
short  with  recognizing  mi  as  a  first  person  ending,  but  went 
on,  by  comparing  it  with  the  accusative  me^  **  me  "  of  the 
first  person  pronoun,  to  see  in  it  a  veritable  pronoun  merged 
into  the  flexion  of  the  verb  by  agglutination.  In  a  like  man- 
ner he  sought  to  explain  all  the  person  endings  of  the  verb, 
and  so  be  in,  as  it  were,  at  the  birth  of  flexion.  It  seemed 
possible  in  this  way  to  reduce  all  words  to  complexes  of 
sensible  parts,  and  so  dissect  out  a  skelton  common  to  the 
entire  kindred  group.  There  was  promise  of  help  here  in 
the  art  of  acquiring  languages,  but  this  fond  dream  was  de- 
lusive. It  is  said  that  the  young  German  scholars  of  this 
period  when  the  enthusiasm  for  Comparative  Linguistics 
was  at  its  height,  proved,  after  they  had  found  their  way  to 
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teaching  posts  in  the  gymnasia,  deficient  in  the  niicroscopic 
lore  elaborated  for  centuries  previous  by  the  literary-histor- 
ical philologians. 

Of  the  random  guesses  of  this  initial  period  of  great 
enthusiasm  a  certain  number  met  universal  acceptance^ 
Some  of  the  cognations  recognifed  left  no  ground  for  reason- 
able doubt,  and  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  facts.  Some 
two  decades  ago  a  group  of  younger  scholars,  now  yclept 
** young  grammarians",  adopted  a  program  of  greater 
strictness  for  linguistic  studies.  They  pitched  overboard  all 
such  speculations  as  that  mentioned  of  Bopp's,  viz :  the 
identification  of  the  first  person  ending  of  a  verb  with  the 
first  person  pronoun,  and  labelled  them  with  the  epithet 
glottogonic.  The  inferences  from  incontestible  etymolo- 
gies could  enable  us,  they  said,  to  reconstruct  the  primitive 
parent  speech  at  the  time  of  its  breaking  up,  but  did  not  war- 
rant any  guesses  for  a  still  more  primitive  time.  Their  car- 
dinal principle,  however,  was  that  a  sound-change  attested 
by  perfectly  certain  etymologies  was  invariable,  in  other 
words,  that  the  phonetic  laws  were  inviolable. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  a  phonetic  law  is.  In  a  com- 
parison of  words  such  as  Sanskrit  mdtar^  Latin  and  Doric 
Greek  mater ^  "  mother",  each  sound  is  regarded  as  a  unit ; 
thus  four  separate  phonetic  laws  tell  us  that  in  these  three 
languages  m  a  t  r  are  not  liable  to  change,  but  in  meter 
of  Attic-Ionic  Greek  a  becomes  ^,  each  of  these  laws  being 
without  exception  ;  the  fifth  law  is  that  Sanskrit  a  equals 
Latin-Greek  ^,  and  this  ^,  on  grounds  too  minute  to  give 
here,  is  assigned  to  the  parent  speech,  for  which  the  con- 
ventional writing  mater  has  been  devised. 

The  gain  to  linguistics  from  the  strict  observance  of  the 
principles  of  sound  change  observed  in  incontestably  kin- 
dred words  has  been  great.  I  cite  for  example  the  equation 
of  Greek  parthen-^5,  "  girl ",  with  Latin  virgin-/5  "  of  a 
girl."  Here  by  the  strictest  construction  of  the  phonetic  laws 
all  of  the  sounds  in  the  stem  of  these  words  are  absolutely 
identical,  barring  the  second  letters  a  and  i.     The  difference 
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in  these  two  letters  is  susceptible  to  more  than  one  explana- 
tion, but  simplest  for  our  purpose  is  to  say  that  virgo^ "  girl '% 
has  been  associated  in  the  Roman  mind  with  vir^  *^  man  *\ 
Here  we  have  reached  a  check  on  the  principle  of  the  In- 
variability of  Phonetic  Law,  which  we  may  formulate  by  say- 
ing that  normal  phonetic  change  may  be  deflected  by  ana- 
logical association.  On  these  two  principles,  according  to 
the  strictest  school  of  inquirers,  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets  of  the  law.  Accordingly  on  every  inquirer  is  laid 
the  task  of  substantiating  any  new  doctrine  as  not  in  con- 
flict with  phonetic  law,  or  else  to  give  a  good  analogical 
reason  for  such  a  conflict.  Before  leaving  our  example,  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  mere  guessing  could  have 
brought  us  on  the  one  hand  the  equation  of  farihen  with 
virgifiy  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  rigid  construction 
of  the  phonetic  laws  compels  the  separation  of  words  of 
great  apparent  likeness,  e.  g.,  of  Greek  theos  and  Latin  deus^ 
"  god  ",  which  are  to  the  eye  very  similar. 

These  simple  examples  will  show  what  is  meant  by  the 
Invariability  of  Phonetic  Law. 

To  the  general  reader,  however,  the  methods  and  pro- 
cesses of  linguistics  cannot  be  expected  to  be  interesting. 
He  may  feel  some  sympathy  with  the  results.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  all  the  descendants  of  the  parent-speech  possess 
common  names  of  relationships,  extending  beyond  the  im- 
mediate family  to  the  relations  by  marriage,  that  these  names 
existed  in  the  parent-speech,  and  that  the  organization  of 
the  family  must  have  been  perfected  in  the  parent-tribe. 
The  common  numerals  tell  us  that  our  savage  ancestors 
could  count  at  least  as  far  as  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine.  Just  so  we  are  able  to  gather  what  minerals  the 
parent-tribe  employed,  what  plants  they  knew  the  properties 
of,  what  animals  they  had  domesticated.  From  these  and 
like  details  we  may  outline  for  ourselves  a  picture  of  the 
primitive  state  of  civilization.  The  processes  employed  in 
limning  this  picture  are  just  those  practiced  by  the  geolo- 
gists in  building  up  from  single  fossil  bones  entire  skeletons 


of  animals  long  since  perished.  In  these  aspects  linguistic 
science  has  been  called  Linguistic  Paleontology. 

Further  the  results  gained  in  this  way  join  hand  in  hand 
with  the  finds  of  the  antiquarian  ethnologist  who  applies 
pick  and  shovel  to  grubbinfj  into  the  remains  of  the  pile- 
houses  constructed  ages  ago  in  Switzerland,  and  of  the 
kitchen-middens  of  Norway :  thus  by  the  grubbing  for  fossil- 
roots  of  savage  words,  and  for  fossil-pots  of  savage  cooks. 
we  may  brew  a  magic  pottage  that  gives  us  retrospective 
glimpses  and  visions  of  the  state  of  primitive  culture. 

In  an  inquiry  into  the  primitive  civilization  of  course  the 
question  of  the  rcligtoui  notions  of  that  period  presses  upon 
our  attention.  In  the  early  stages  of  linguistics  there  was 
great  enthusiasm  in  this  field.  The  supreme  god  of  Greece, 
Zeus,  was  compared  with  a  minor  god  of  the  Vedas,  Dydus; 
this  comparison  was  all  the  more  convincing  because  the 
epithet  "  father"  was  nearly  associated  with  each  of  them. 
Thus  Latin  yu-piler,  in  the  poets,  Diesfiter,  was  brought 
into  the  chain  with  Zeuspater  and  Dyausfetar.  While  Zeus 
and  Jupiter  were  the  lightning-wielders,  Dyaus  was  often 
only  a  common  noun  meaning  "  sky  ".  This  observation 
sent  a  flash  of  light  about  the  nature  of  the  god  ;  we  could 
understand  how  Horace's  hunter  could  remain  sub  Jove 
Jrigido,  if  this  meant  "  under  the  chill  sky  ".  It  became 
clear  that  the  high  god  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was 
the  Sky,  more  and  more  personified  till  his  primitive  nature 
was  lost  to  sight,  and  only  the  anthropomorphic  personation 
remained. 

It  was  a  great  gain  to  investigation  to  reach  a  reasonable 
certainty  that  the  head  of  the  Olympic  pantheon  was  but  the 
elevation  of  a  natural  phenomenon  to  personality.  Here 
mythological  science  had  a  firm  basis  to  build  upon. 

The  effort  was  of  course  made  long  ago  to  correlate  the 
Homeric  and  Vedic  myths.  The  battles  around  Troy  were 
compared  with  the  Vedic  storm-myth,  where  Indra,  the 
ihunderer,  is  ever  battling  against  a  serpent  creature,  Ahi- 
Vritra,  whose  fortress  is  in  the  threatening  clouds  that  rain 
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not,  for  that  the  serpent  has  bound  them  up  till  Indra  pierces 
them  through  and  through  with  his  thunderbolts.  The  ser* 
pent's  stronghold  was  called  Ki/xf,  which  was  compared  with 
(  V)Iliufn;  the  stronghold  was  mighty  {dridhd)^  and  with 
this  Dardania  was  connected.  Indra  as  the  slayer  of  Vritra^ 
i.  e.,  Vritrahan,  was  brilliantly  correlated  with  Bellerophon, 
a  Grrecian  slayer  of  dragons.  None  of  these  comparisons^ 
however,  precisely  fadges  with  the  phonetic  laws,  and  so 
they  have  been  given  up  by  the  linguisticians. 

The  mythologists  have  worked  on  with  the  problem^ 
functionally  identifying  Greek  and  Vedic  divinities.  One 
of  the  clearest  cases  of  functional  identity  exists  between 
the  Greek  twins,  the  Dioskouroi,  Castor,  the  horseman,  and 
Pollux,  the  boxer,  and  the  Vedic  **  horsemen  ",  the  Acvins, 
twins  also  with  no  individual  names  in  the  Veda.  Here  no 
identity  of  names  has  yet  been  pointed  out,  though  all  are 
agreed  as  to  the  functional  correspondence  of  these  twin 
deities. 

Considering  the  large  amount  of  common  vocabulary 
showed  by  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  the  instances  are  suprisingly 
scanty  where  there  is  a  correspondence  in  the  names  of  di- 
vinities. With  linguistic  students  general  likenesses  in 
function  do  not  count,  identity  in  name  and  marked  similar- 
ity in  detail  are  wanted.  Thus  it  happens  that  only  a  few 
divinities  are  recognized  as  common  to  the  Greeks  and  Hin- 
dus. Besides  the  case  of  Jupiter  already  discussed,  Roman 
mythology  offers  scarcely  any  other  save  that  of  the  dawn 
goddess,  Aurora^  with  Homeric  Heds  and  Vedic  Usas. 
Here  the  phonetic  conditions,  though  satisfactory  to  the 
technical  linguistician,  probably  do  not  appeal  to  the  popu- 
lar ear  or  eye.  In  Greek  mythology,  Hermes,  the  messen- 
ger of  the  gods,  corresponds  with  the  Vedic  goddess  Sa^ 
ramdy  who  was  sent  by  Indra  after  his  stolen  cows,  the 
clouds.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Hermes  was  himselt 
renowned  for  having  stolen  the  cows  of  Apollo.  Here, 
though  there  is  a  complete  inversion  of  r61es,  yet  the  dramatic 
motif  of  the  stealing  of  the  cows  is  the  same.     Of  less  per- 
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feet  phonetic  correspondence,  but  still  highly  plausible,  is 
the  comparison  of  the  dog  Kerberos^  who  was  guardian  at 
the  gate  of  Hades,  with  the  Vedic  Cabala^  one  of  two  such 
guardians  of  the  Hindu  realm  of  the  dead.  It  may  be  noted 
that  Qabala  was  also  called  Sdrameya^  son  of  Saramd^  and 
it  is  with  this  patronymic  that  the  full  Greek  form  Her^ 
meias  phonetically  corresponds.  As  conductor  of  the  dead 
to  Hades  we  can  see  how  Hermeias  functionally  corres- 
ponds with  Sdrameya^  as  well  as  with  Saratnd, 

Another  valuable  contribution  from  Sanskrit  to  Greek 
mythology  has  been  in  the  explanation  of  Prometheus,  the 
bringer  down  of  fire  from  heaven  to  mankind.  Among  the 
Hindus  fire  was  made  friction-wise  by  drilling  a  hard  stick 
rapidly  around  in  the  orifice  of  a  pithy  stick.  This  act  was 
described  by  the  verb  manthati^  "he  churns",  and  in  clas- 
sical Sanskrit  framantha  is  the  name  of  the  "churning- 
stick ".  Prometheus  is  declared  to  be  the  personified 
"  chuming-stick",  and  though  I  find  for  myself  some  pho- 
netic difl[iculties  in  the  way,  this  seems  to  me  highly  plaus- 
ible. 

With  so  much  by  way  of  preliminary  explanation  I  turn 
to  my  task  of  pointing  out  the  Helen-myth  in  India.  The 
Vedic  form  of  it  will  be  found  to  show  not  only  very  marked 
correspondences  in  details,  but  also  strong  similarity  in 
names.  I  will  first  lay  before  my  readers  the  story  of 
Saranyu^  so  far  as  it  is  told  us  in  the  Rig  Veda,  with  some 
added  details  from  the  subsequent  literature.  I  shall  present 
the  material  in  the  words  of  Professor  Lanman,  of  Harvard, 
making  excerpts  from  his  Sanskrit  Reader  (Notes,  p.  381), 
and  in  the  words  of  Professor  Bloomfield,  of  Johns  Hopkins, 
citing  from  an  essay  of  his  on  Saranyu  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society  (Vol.  xv.,  pp.  172,  sq.). 

All  that  the  Rig  Veda  oflTers  us  is  two  stanzas  standing 
at  the  beginning  of  a  funeral  hymn  (R.  V.  x.  17).  One 
may  be  tempted  to  deny  to  these  verses  all  right  to  a  place 
in  their  hymn,  but  the  feeling  for  unity  in  the  Vedic  bards 
was  easily  satisfied :  the  mention  of  Tama^  the  Pluto  who 
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ruled  over  the  Vedic  abode  of  the  dead,  was  ample  justifi- 
cation for  incorporating  the  story  of  his  parentage  into  a 
funeral  hymn.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  but  for  these  two  Ve- 
dic stanzas,  the  story  of  Saranju  would  never  have  been 
registered  in  Sanskrit  literature.  Thus  it  seems  almost  a 
blind  accident  that  we  have  any  mention  whatever  of  the 
Vedic  Helen.  Professor  Lanman^s  translation  of  the  stanzas 
is  as  follows : 


u  < 


Tvastar's  mmkiog  a  wedding  for  his  daughter'  — 
At  this  news  all  the  world  here  comes  together, 
Yama's  mother,  daring  her  wedding. 
The  wife  of  mighty  Vrrasrat,  vanished. 

Thej  hid  awaj  the  immortal  from  mortals. 
Making  a  like  one  thej  gave  her  to  Vivasvat. 
And  she  bare  the  two  Afrins  when  that  happened. 
And  left  two  pairs  behind  her — Saranju." 


He  goes  on  to  comment:  '^^A  braw  story  but  unco 
short  *  ^\  The  actual  text  is  tantalizingly  fragmentary.  We 
can  hardly  hope  to  recover  the  legend  with  any  satisfactory 
completeness.  Yaska  [an  early  Vedic  lexicographer  and 
commentator]  gives  it  thus : 

**•  Tvastar's  daughter,  Saranju,  bare  twins  ( Yama  and  Yam!)  to  Vivas* 
vat.  She  foisted  upon  him  another  female  of  the  same  appearance,  and, 
taking  on  the  form  of  a  mare,  fled  forth.  Vivasvat  took  on  the  form  of  a 
horse,  followed  her,  and  coupled  with  her.  From  that  were  bom  the  two 
A9viD8  or  *  Horsemen  * ". 

The  Story  is  told  with  a  little  more  detail  in  Qannaka,  a 
later  Sanskrit  writer.  Here  I  extract  from  Professor  Bloom- 
field*s  essay  the  following : 

Tvastar  had  twin  children,  Saranju  and  Tri9iras.  He  of  his  own  accord 
gave  Saranju  in  marriage  to  Vivasvat.  Then  Saranju  bare  to  Vivasvat 
Yama  and  Yami.  These  two  were  also  twins.  Without  the  knowledge  of 
her  husband  she  created  a  woman  like  herself,  foisted  her  twin  children 
upon  her,  and,  turning  herself  into  a  mare,  fled.  .  .  .  [Vivasvat],  dis- 
covering that  the  real  Saranju  had  gone  awaj,  quicklj  followed  the  daughter 
of  Tvastar,  having  assumed  the  form  of  a  horse  with  qualities  correspond- 
ing to  hers.  .  .  .  From  this  act  sprang  the  two  Kumaras  .  .  .  who  are 
known  as  'horsemen.'  '* 

Professor  Bloomfield  has  explained  the  original  passage 
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in  Rig  Veda  as  being  of  a  riddling  sort,  a  sort  of  theologi- 
cal quizz,  in  which  well-known  details  are  set  forth  in  the 
form  of  questions,  until  the  name  Saranyu  at  the  end  flashes 
back  the  answer  to  all  the  implied  questions.  The  stories 
in  Qannaka  and  Yaska  really  add  nothing,  they  but  explain 
the  suppressed  subjects  of  one  or  two  verbs. 

Before  putting  this  material  in  tabular  form  a  few  words 
must  first  be  spoken  as  to  the  marriage  of  Saranyu.  This 
may  after  all  have  been  a  wedding-pageant  in  which  the 
bride  was  to  choose  her  husband  after  a  sort  of  tourney  in 
which  the  suitors  must  exhibit  their  prowess.  In  this  case 
it  was  the  suitors  to  whom  allusion  is  made  in  the  phrase 
"  all  the  world  comes  together."  We  know  that  this  sort  of 
marriage  was  a  Hindu  institution.  It  was  after  such  a 
tourney,  or  self-choice  {Svayatnara)  ceremonial,  that  Prin- 
cess Damayanti  espoused  Nala  in  the  great  Hindu  epic. 
Just  such  tourneys  were  also  in  vogue  in  Greece.  Thus  it 
is  recorded  that  Penelope,  who  was  cousin  to  Helen,  was  so 
thronged  by  suitors  that  her  father,  Icarius,  instituted  a  con- 
test among  them  in  which  Ulysses  won  the  palm  and  the 
bride  by  his  success  in  racing. 

Here  let  us  look  into  the  details  of  the  myth  of  Saranyu  : 

DRAMATIS    PBRSON^E. 

I.  Saranyu^  daughter  of  Tvastar  and  wife  of  Vivasvat. 

II.  Tvastar,  her  father. 

III.  The  AgvinSf  her  twin  sons,  the  **  horsemen." 

IV.  Tama  and  Tami^  another  pair  of  twins. 
V.  Vivasvat,  "  the  shining  one  ",  her  husband. 

DRAMATIC    INCIDENTS. 

VI.    Tvastar  makes  a  great  wedding-pageant  for   his  daughter,  to 
which  "all  the  world  came",  possibly  as  her  suitors. 
VII.     Saranyu  deserts  her  husband,  taking  on  her  the  form  of  a  mare. 
VIII.    The  gods  made  a  woman  just  like  her  to  take  her  place  with  her 
husband. 
IX.    The  husband  recovered  her  by  taking  upon  himself  the  guise 
of  a  horse. 

The  reader  will  of  course  observe  that  the  two  myths 
have  been  symmetrically  arranged  in  their  tabulated  forms. 
He  will,  I  believe,  be  bound  to  agree  that  the  two  stories 
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present  some  marked  similarities  of  detail.  I  observe  that 
the  agreement  in  the  names  gives  in  the  first  place  strong 
ground  for  the  conviction  of  the  identic*  of  the  two  myths. 
All  the  names,  to  be  sure,  do  not  correspond.  In  the  dis- 
cussion that  follows  touching  each  of  the  nine  heads  under 
which  the  m^^ths  have  been  arranged,  the  phonetic  identity 
of  the  names  will  be  shown  by  the  use  of  small  capitals, 
where  the  reader  will  understand  that  the  strictest  possible 
adherence  to  the  phonetic  laws  is  rendered,  while  the  use  of 
italics  will  show  that  the  phonetic  relations,  though  abnor- 
mal, are  susceptible  of  a  palliating  explanation. 

I.  SARAN-yii  »»  H£L£N-a.  In  these  names  only  the  suf- 
fixes are  different,  a  difference  not  more  marked  than  in 
Aurora  beside  Greek  Heds. 

II.  Tva[5]/ar  — TuN^/AR-eos.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Greek  name  has  an  additional  suffix. 

III.  The  Acvins  have  in  the  Rig  Veda  no  fixed  individ- 
ual names.  One  of  the  epithets  that  preeminently  belongs 
to  them  is  Purudans-as-d.  The  kinship  of  this  with  the 
Greek  name  of  Pollux  is  shown  in  the  following  equation : 

PuRUDA«5-ASa  —  PoLUDE«i&-ES. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  final  a  of  the  Sanskrit  word  is 
a  mere  case  ending,  and  thus  the  identity  of  the  two  words 
is  complete  in  eight  out  of  ten  of  its  sounds,  with  at  least  a 
half-identity  in  the  ninth  —  say  85  %  strong. 

Ill  and  IV.  Very  significant  in  both  myths  is  the  r61e  of 
twins.  The  corresponding  pairs  are  Castor  and  Pollux 
for  the  Greek  and  the  Acvins  for  the  Vedic  myth.  The  fact 
that  in  one  case  they  are  brothers,  and  in  the  other  case 
sons  of  the  heroine  makes  no  difference  so  far  as  the  motif 
is  concerned.  This  reversal  of  roles  is  not  different  in  any 
way  from  the  reversal  noticed  already  in  the  Hermes  myth. 
Both  myths  have  two  pairs  of  twins,  to  say  nothing  of  Sa- 
ranyu  being  herself  one  of  a  pair,  with  a  brother  Trigiras^ 
"  Three-head."  We  may  see  here  how,  in  the  Greek  myth, 
Helen  may  have  come  to  be  one  with  three  others  in  aquar- 
tuplet. 
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V.  The  name  Menelaos  is  in  no  wise  related  to  Vivas- 
vat,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  Menelaos  has  however  an  epi- 
thet, XanthuSy  of  which,  among  the  Greeks,  he  is  the  well- 
nigh  exclusive  possessor,  for,  in  thirty-four  cases,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  him  thirty-one  times.  Now  Xanthus  means 
♦*  shining",  which  is  the  precise  signification  of  Vivasvat, 
Thus,  while  the  names  of  the  two  husbands  do  not  agree, 
their  description  does  agree  perfectly  as  to  one  marked 
characteristic. 

VI.  Both  Saranyu  and  Helen  were  married  after  a  great 
wedding-pageant,  instituted  for  the  former  by  her  father,  cer- 
tainly, and  probably  instituted  by  Tyndareos  for  Helen  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  parallel  case  of  Penelope  and  Icarius  men- 
tioned above. 

Vn.  Both  women  desert  their  husbands ;  as  to  Helen 
only  are  we  told  that  it  was  for  a  lover.  Helen  seems 
indeed  to  be  typical  of  much  marrying ;  witness  her  car- 
r}ing  off  by  Theseus. 

Vni.  The  gods  created  a  double  for  each  of  the  eloping 
wives,  foisted  in  Saranyu's  case  upon  her  husband,  and  in 
Helen's  upon  her  lover.  Here  again  the  motif  \%  identical, 
spite  of  the  change  of  r61es. 

IX.  The  recovery  of  Saranyu,  who  had  taken  the  form 
of  a  horse,  was  effected  by  her  husband's  also  taking  that 
guise.  In  the  Grecian  story  the  personification  is  too  far 
advanced  for  such  a  metamorphosis,  but  the  identical  motij 
recurs  where  Menelaos  gets  into  Troy  to  recover  Helen,  his 
wife,  disguised  in  the  belly  of  a  horse.  As  a  stratagem  of 
real  war  the  wooden  horse  was  of  course  a  flat  impossibility. 
I  seem  to  myself  to  be  able  to  interpret  it  sensibly 
now  for  the  first  time  when  I  see  in  the  wooden  horse  an  an- 
thropomorphic device  taking  the  place  of  an  earlier  meta- 
morphosis in  which  a  horse  was  the  transformation  guise  of 
a  demigod. 

So  much  for  a  presentation  of  the  evidence.  The  reader 
will  see  for  himself  that  the  two  myths  show  a  remarkable 
coincidence  in  the  names  of  their  dramatis  fersonce  as  well 
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as  in  extraordinary  dramatic  incidents.  The  coincidence  in 
names  points  most  probably  to  a  common  origin  of  the 
m3rths  in  the  primitive  Aryan  period,  or  at  any  rate  prior  to 
the  separation  of  the  Hellenic  and  Indo-Iranic  families. 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
myth  into  terms  of  natural  phenomena.  Saranyu  has  been 
explained  as  the  Dawn,  as  the  Fleet-Night,  as  the  Storm- 
Cloud,  while  the  Acvins  are  declared  to  be  the  Moming- 
Twilight-Twins.  On  etymological  grounds  I  incline  to  the 
identification  of  Saranyu  with  the  Storm-Cloud,  though  I  de- 
fine her  more  narrowly  as  ^*  Lightning,"  while  in  the  Acvins 
I  see  Thunder-and-Lightning. 

One  point  is,  however,  always  to  be  borne  in  mind :  before 
the  crystallization  of  our  myth  into  its  present  form  Helen- 
Saranyu  had  been  brought  down  to  earth.  This  is  shown 
by  the  mode  of  her  marriage,  where  the  anthropomorphosis 
is  complete.  So,  we  can  make  no  conclusive  inferences 
from  the  details  of  the  myth  back  to  its  origin.  In  this  con- 
nection I  would  cite  an  able  passage  from  Professor  Bloom- 
field's  essay : 

**  It  is  a  prime  need  of  mjthological  investigation,  and  one  which  has 
certainlj  been  neglected  in  the  past,  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  primary  attributes  of  a  mjthological  personage  which  furnish 
the  causes  of  the  personification,  and  the  attributes  and  events  which  are 
assigned,  or  are  supposed  to  happen  after  the  anthropomorphosis  has  been 
completed.  He  who  would  search  for  the  primary  qualities  of  the  Greek 
Zeus,  as  explained  e.g.  in  the  formula  suh  love  frigidoy  in  every  action  and 
attribute  of  the  Homeric  Zeus  necessarily  errs ;  his  error  is  likely  to  be  as 
great  at  some  points  as  is  his  who  would  look  for  naturalistic  events  and 
physical  phenomena  in  the  actions  of  the  Hellenic  gods  in  a  play  of  Euripi- 
des, where  the  gods  are  afflicted  with  all  the  passions  and  weaknesses  of 
mortal  men." 

To  the  student  of  culture  far  and  away  more  important 
than  the  identification  of  Saranyu  with  some  natural  phe- 
nomenon is  the  proof  furnished  by  the  comparison  of  our 
two  myths  that  our  primitive  Aryan  ancestors  while  still  in 
their  savage  state  had,  at  least  for  women  of  rank  in  a  pa- 
triarchy, a  form  of  "  self-choice  "  marriage. 

But  it  is  in  none  of  these  pragmatical  aspects  that  Helen 
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18  eternal.  Is  it  not  because  of  the  sub-conscious  pantheism 
in  all  poetry,  our  latent  feeling  of  the  God-in-us?  The  chiv- 
alry of  a  few  centuries  agone  turned  woman  into  a  goddess, 
as  we  half  suspect,  with  a  touch  of  sub-conscious  cynicism  ; 
for  did  not  Launcelot  debauch  Guinevere?  But  the  knights 
of  Agamemnon's  Table  Round  had  wooed  a  goddess 
turned  woman,  and  when  she  was  seduced,  avenged  her  on 
the  seducer  and  his  folk.  Now,  why  do  we  pardon  Helen 
who  spare  not  Gruinevere?  Maybe,  our  Aryan  blood,  Ar- 
yan still  in  spite  of  time,  sees  in  our  Helen,  stripped  of  all 
allegory,  some  Aurora  of  the  Night,  some  Lightning-Flash 
out  of  the  blackness  of  the  storm,  ^*  Divinely  tall,  and  most 

divinely  fair." 

Edwin  W.  Fay. 

Lexington,  Virginia. 


GOETHE^S    MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Among  the  countless  commentators  of  Goethe,  Keene 
Fischer  stands  out  conspicuous  for  lucidity  and  sobriety. 
The  present  writer,  for  one,  gladly  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtedness to  the  celebrated  professor  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg.  Yet  an  independent  study  of  "  Faust "  has 
compelled  me  occasionally  to  differ  even  with  so  reliable  a 
guide. 

It  is  Fischer's  unquestioned  merit  to  have  unraveled  more 
deftly  than  any  one  else  the  relations  between  the  earliest 
written  scenes  of  "Faust"  and  the  later  version  in  which  those 
scenes  are  now  imbedded.  After  finishing  his  book  on  the 
great  poem,  no  one  would  ever  think  of  contesting  that 
Goethe's  original  intention  was  to  make  Mephistopheles,  not 
exactly  the  very  prince  of  Hell,  but  a  demon,  given  Faust 
for  a  companion  by  the  Earth-Spirit  whom  he  conjures  in 
one  of  the  first  scenes  of  the  drama  proper.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  remains  equally  well  established  that  the  pro- 
logue in  Heaven,  with  its  contract,  or  agreen^ent,  between 
the  Lord  and  Mephistopheles,  was  an  afterthought,  con- 
ceived twenty-five  years  later. 

This  much,  I  say,  Fischer  makes  patent,  but  he  appears 
to  me  to  insist  far  too  much  on  the  breach,  or  inconsistency, 
which  this  deviation  from  the  original  plan  has  caused  in 
the  moulding  of  the  character  of  Mephistopheles,  with 
whom  these  pages  will  be  particularly  concerned. 

According  to  Goethe's  first  scheme,  Mephistopheles  was 
to  hurry  Faust  through  a  series  of  sensual  pleasures,  causing 
him  to  lose  all  self-control,  while  never  obtaining  any  real 
satisfaction.  This  much  we  know  from  Mephistopheles' 
owa  words,  as  found  in  his  monologue  when  sitting  in 
Faust's  arm-chair,  waiting  for  one  of  his  students.  He  says 
expressly  :  "  In  vain  shall  he  [Faust]  beg  for  relief  and  re- 
freshment ". 

It  is  not  quite  clear  how  at  the  time  Goethe  planned  to 
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wind  up  the  drama.  He  may  have  meant  to  show  how  at 
the  end  of  a  life  of  uninterrupted  sensual  indulgence,  the 
mind  must  needs  be  worn  out  and  filled  with  irredeemable 
despair,  thus  fit  for  naught  but  destruction.  Howbeit,  when 
late  in  the  nineties  of  the  last  century,  Goethe  resumed 
work  on  Faust,  he  did  it  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  having 
his  hero  saved  at  the  end  of  the  drama.  Among  the  sun- 
dry innovations  caused  by  this  decision  was  the  introduction 
of  the  bet  that  Faust  makes  with  Mephistopheles :  "  Procure 
me  all  the  pleasures  of  life",  says  the  scholar  who  is  weary 
of  his  books,  "  give  me  wealth,  love,  high  rank  I  ...  I 
believe  myself  that  none  of  these  things  will  ever  engross 
me  entirely,  filling  and  absorbing  my  whole  being  so  as  to 
give  me  absolute  content.  If,  nevertheless,  such  should 
ever  be  the  case  —  if,  some  day,  in  a  trance  of  enjoyment,  I 
entreat  the  fleeting  moment  to  linger  with  me  —  then  you 
may  throw  me  in  fetters,  then  I  shall  willingly  perish  " ! 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  discrepancy  between  the  tasks  al- 
lotted to  Mephistopheles  respectively  in  the  old  and  the  new 
form  of  the  poem,  seems  etiormous.  Here  it  is  in  his  in- 
terest to  make  Faust  gain  a  moment  of  unalloyed  and  per- 
fect enjoyment.  Here  he  is  to  plunge  Faust  into  a  whirl- 
pool of  excitement,  only  to  call  forth  in  him  hankerings  ever 
burning,  ever  unstilled.  This  certainly  looks  as  divergent 
as  may  be,  yet  with  but  a  little  labor  we  shall  find  it  possible 
to  bring  the  two  lines  quite  near  each  other.  In  both  cases 
the  eflTorts  of  Mephistopheles  must  be  directed  toward 
causing  Faust  to  forget  any  aim  beyond  that  of  self-indul- 
gence. In  both  instances  he  must  use  his  wit  to  obscure 
and  ridicule  every  higher  aspiration.  According  to  the  new 
plan  Faust's  moral  self  is  to  be  drowned  in  worldly  pleasure, 
while  the  old  one  demanded  that  by  the  same  means  it  be 
worn  out.  Thus  the  difference  is  not  so  important  as  would 
seem  at  first  sight,  and,  in  good  truth,  as  far  as  Mephis- 
topheles is  concerned,  there  is  hardly  any  difference  at  all. 
It  is  true  that  in  those  portions  of  the  old  drama  which  now 
form  part  of  the  new,  he  occasionally  seems  to  reveal   a 
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deeper  perception,  a  truer  one  indeed  of  life  and  its  forces 
than  generally  voiced  b^'  him.  Thus  in  the  prologue  which 
was  written  over  twenty-five  years  after  much  that  follows, 
he  avers  that  reason  serves  only  to  make  man  more  beastly 
than  the  dumb  beasts,  while  in  a  monologue  that  belongs  in 
the  earliest  sketch  of  the  drama,  he  styles  ^reason  and 
science^'  man's  highest  powers.  Now,  beyond  a  doubt, 
Fischer  is  historically  right  in  assigning  these  utterances  to 
different  periods,  but  the  apparent  contradiction  in  Mephis- 
topheles*  two  estimates  of  reason  would  not  of  itself  warrant 
this.  The  statement  in  the  prologue,  while  false  as  a  gen- 
eral one,  is  true  enough  in  a  number  of  particular  instances: 
reason  may  indeed  be  used  —  or  abused  —  to  debase  man 
below  the  level  of  brutes.  One  need  not  be  a  devil,  not 
even  an  earth-demon,  to  recollect  sundry  cases  in  point. 
The  same  devil  that  here  mocks  at  human  reason  may  be 
very  well  aware  indeed  that  reason  and  science,  when  prop- 
erly employed,  will  prove  "  man's  highest  powers  ". 

Even  in  Goethe's  first  conception  of  his  character,  Me- 
phistopheles  is  represented  as  "  a  mocking  product  of  dirt 
and  fire  "  ;  already  there  his  talk  has  all  the  flippant  incon- 
sistency of  professional  scoffing.  It  probably  never  occured 
to  Goethe  that  by  introducing  the  bet,  he  would  change  the 
characters  of  his  dramatis  persomB.  The  bet  to  him  was 
but  a  happy  expedient  for  which  he  had  for  years  been 
groping,  whereby  unity  and  a  fit  solution  might  be  imparted 
to  his  great  work.  Let  it  at  once  be  said,  that  while  the 
solution  is  good  enough,  the  unity,  that  is  the  artistic  unity, 
is  not  all  that  might  be  desired.  It  is  true  that  numerous 
scenes,  taken  singly,  are  marvels  of  artistic  finish  —  all 
those  in  which  Marguerite  appears,  the  larger  part  of  the 
Helen-episode,  and  that  brightest  gem  in  Goethe's  entire 
production,  the  fifth  act  of  the  second  part.  But  viewed  as 
a  whole  the  work  is  disproportionate  and  ill-balanced,  with 
ample  sections  badly  in  need  of  pruning  —  as  the  weari- 
some masked  ball  in  the  second  part,  and  the  Homunculus- 
episode.     One  is  reminded  of  those  castles  seen  quite  fre- 
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quently  in  Europe,  where  a  renaissance  wing  is  added  to  a 
Gothic  mansion,  while  rococo  pavilions  flank  a  portico  in 
pure  Grecian  style.  Yet  there  is  a  difference,  and  a  most 
important  one :  Despite  the  bewildering  society  of  style  and 
treatment,  we  are  able  to  descry  throughout  Faust  one  and 
the  same  individuality — the  poet's  individuality.  And  it 
so  happens  that  Mephistophleles  suffers  far  less  in  point  of 
interest  than  Faust  himself  from  being  dragged  through  the 
weaker  scenes. 

Something  he  does  suffer.  What  he  has  to  say  during 
the  masquerade  is  not  strikingly  witty,  and  in  the  fourth  act 
of  the  second  part  he  is  little  more  than  a  successful  juggler, 
not  even  as  amusing,  at  that,  as  Mr.  Hermann  or  Mr.  Kel- 
lar.  But  in  the  greater  number  of  scenes  in  which  he  takes 
part,  he  is  a  most  entertaining  scamp,  and  yet  the  most  dan- 
gerous devil  ever  created  by  the  imagination  of  man. 

Perhaps  an  explanation  had  better  be  given  of  what  is 
meant  by  these  words :  the  most  dangerous  devil.  The  devil 
as  represented  in  medieval  legend  and  poetry,  is  nothing  but 
a  gigantic  bogie-man,  an  epitome,  so  to  speak,  of  all  that  is 
fear-inspiring  to  a  childlike  imagination.  Even  Dante's 
Lucifer  comes  under  this  definition.  What  is  he  as  he  sits 
there  in  the  ice,  chewing  everlastingly  three  arch-sinners 
with  his  three  mouths — what  is  he  but  a  picture  that  may 
frighten  you  if  you  happen  to  believe  implicitly  in  Dante's 
celestial  and  infernal  ethnography,  but  fails  lamentably  of 
its  purpose  if  you  have  no  such  faith.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  devils  in  the  old  legendary  lore,  especially  the  "  Lives 
of  the  Saints."  Nothing  strikes  the  reader  of  a  greater 
number  of  these  productions  more  than  the  sameness  of  the 
temptations  they  record.  Satan  invariably  lets  loose  upon 
the  holy  men  a  woman  in  scanty  costume,  or  hurls  himself 
against  them  in  the  shape  of  a  big  black  dog,  or  a  most  fe- 
rocious lion.  Briefly  stated  the  medieval  tempter  is  never 
an  intellectual  tempter  —  he  is  either  a  bully  or  a  lewd 
clown,  and  soon  becomes  an  intolerable  bore  to  those  com- 
pelled to  read  of  his  antics.     With  the  Reformation  more 
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life  is  infused  into  him.  The  devil  of  whom  Luther  tells  us, 
who  used  to  whisper  into  his  ear  that  all  his  teaching  was 
wrong,  was  assuredly  not  devoid  of  ingenuity.  And  nothing 
could  more  tellingly  illustrate  the  radical  divergence  of 
Luther's  views  from  those  of  the  Catholic  Church,  than  the 
reformer's  declaration  that  it  was  his  wont  to  silence  these 
perplexing  insinuations  by  emptying  a  good  bumper  of 
wine. 

Luther,  however,  has  no  sympathy  with  his  devil.  But 
a  step  further  we  fall  in  with  Milton  who,  involuntarily 
maybe,  could  not  help  investing  Lucifer  with  his  own  un- 
bending defiance,  and  generally  speaking  made  of  him  the 
only  interesting  character  in  his  epic.  After  Milton,  all  Sa- 
tans  in  good  literature,  with  but  one  exception,  are  posessed 
of  a  certain  awful  grandeur  —  I  shall  here  recall  but  one, 
Byron's  Lucifer. 

The  one  exception  is  Mephistopheles.  While  Goethe 
allowed  him  to  retain  all  the  cunning  which  had  fallen  to  his 
lot  since  the  days  of  Luther,  he  deprived  him  of  every  trace 
of  majesty.  The  quality  that  makes  him  entertaining 
without  enlisting  our  sympathies  for  him — his  dialectical 
skill,  or  sarcasm  —  is  used  only  to  debase,  detract,  and  be- 
smirch. Yet  this  is  precisely  what  makes  him  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  Milton's  gloomy  and  dignified  rebel  could  ever 
be.  For  mark  it  well :  Mephistopheles  never  tells  a  downright 
lie.  On  the  contrary,  what  he  says  is  always  true.  Partly 
true  —  that  is,  or  true  just  up  to  a  certain  point.  Perfection 
is  not  of  this  world.  Everything  has  a  flaw  somewhere,  and 
Mephistopheles  with  unfailing  instinct  always  contrives  to 
pick  the  flaw.  Yet  he  is  not  what  is  often  designated  by 
the  term  pessimistic.  The  great  modern  pessimist,  a  Leo- 
pardi,  or  an  Ibsen,  is  a  man  who  to  all  objects  applies  his 
own  standard  of  uncompromising  idealism,  and  of  a  neces- 
sity flnding  everything  wanting  when  thus  measured,  turns 
away  in  scornful  bitterness.  Mephistopheles  is  anything 
but  disgusted,  or  bitter :  the  uglier  the  more  enjoyable,  is  his 
motto ;    to  distort  and  begrime  what  he  comes  across,  is  his 


!  delighl.  Therefore,  he  is  nowhere  more  at  home  than 
in  the  Witch's  Kitchen,  or  on  Blocksberg,  the  Irysting  place 
of  all  the  children  of  Belial.  But  if  left  alone  he  is  capable 
of  turning  any  place  into  a  Witch's  Kitchen  or  a  Blocks- 
berg. And  what  is  worse,  if  you  listen  to  him  too  long  and 
too  intently  you  may  come  to  think  yourself  that  all  women 
are  witches  and  all  men  devils,  and  that  it  is  great  fun  that 
they  are  so. 

Gretchen,  with  woman's  instinct,  feels  that  Mephisto- 
pheles  is  unsafe  company.  "  I  hate  him  from  the  bottom  of 
my  soul,"  she  confides  to  Faust:  "in  all  my  life  nothing 
ever  stung  my  heart  so  keenly  as  that  man's  uncanny  face. 
...  I  would  not,  could  not,  live  with  him.  Whenever  he 
comes  to  the  door  he  looks  in  with  such  an  air  of  mockery 
.  ,  .  you  see  he  cares  for  nothing,  it  is  written  on  his  brow ; 
he  cherishes  no  love  for  any  living  soul." 

She  is  right.  Love  and  respect  are  equally  unknown  to 
him.  Or,  rather,  he  is  constitutionally  incapable  of  expe- 
riencing them.  Having  overheard  the  tenderhearted  girl 
give  vent  to  her  anxiety  concerning  her  lover's  heterodox 
views  on  religion,  he  proffers  his  interpretation.  According 
to  him,  women  imagine  that  the  man,  who  bows  and  kneels 
at  the  beck  of  the  priest,  is  likely  to  obey  them  as  unhesi- 
tatingly. Love  is  about  the  same  emotion  as  religion  ;  a 
man  immersed  in  amorous  thoughts  and  mystic  dreams  is 
easily  led  by  priests  and  women.  At  this  Faust  waxes  in- 
dignant: "What  a  monster  must  you  be,"  he  exclaims, "not 
to  see  how  this  poor  girl's  affection  leads  her  thus  to  plead 
with  me,  because  her  faith  makes  her  apprehend  danger  to 
the  one  she  loves  I"  To  which  Mephistopheles  replies  by 
calling  Faust  a  sentimental  sensualist,  philosopher,  and 
brute  at  once.  Of  course  he  perceives  that  Faust's  appre- 
ciation of  Gretchen's  pious  zeal  is  just  then  of  no  practical 
value,  as  it  will  not  prevent  him  from  leading  her  astray. 
And  unfortunately  it  must  be  confessed  that  here  he  is  right 
again,   the  sly  rascal.     He  overlooks,  however,   or   rather 

;ns  to  overlook,  that  Faust's  words  betray  the  existence 
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in  him  of  sooietixin^  which,  if  he  could  only  escape  from 
pajsion^s  swaj,  might  be  condociTe  to  his  salvation. 

There  is  another  scene  where  Mephistopheles  is  trying  to 
allnreFanst  to  perjnre  himself — to  swear  that  to  his  knowl- 
edge Martha  Schwerdtlein*s  husband  lies  buried  in  Padua. 
The  story  is  part  of  a  clerer  scheme  by  which  Faust  and 
Mephistopheles  mean  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  Martha 
and  her  young  friend  Mari^uerite,  or  Gretchen.  Faust  is 
anxious  to  win  the  latter,  but  hesitates  about  stooping  to  the 
proposed  infamy.  But  Mephistopheles  has  an  answer  ready : 
^  Is  this  the  first  time  *\  he  asks,  ^  that  you  have  borne  false 
witness?  Didn^t  you  lecture  on  God,  the  world, and  all  that 
moves  therein  ;  on  man,  the  origin  of  thought,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  forces,  etc,  .  .  .  have  you  not  dealt  unblush- 
ingly  in  philosophical  definitions?  Yet  if  you  would  but 
but  own  the  truth,  your  conscience  must  needs  tell  you  that 
of  these  matters  you  know  no  more  than  of  Herr  Schwerd- 
tlein's  death  " ! 

Of  course  Mephistopheles  is  right,  in  a  fashion,  and  he 
is  still  more  so  when  he  continues :  ^  Ere  two  days  are  past 
you  will  swear  to  this  poor  child  that  you  love  her  forever 
— you  will  talk  of  your  all-absorbing  passion,  of  the  one 
feeling,  felt  but  once — for  but  one  —  for  her!  Will  ihisy 
too,  be  true  ".' 

There  is  one  of  Mephistopheles'  utterances  which  I 
am  inclined  to  consider  the  most  truly  diabolical  of  them 
all,  compressing,  as  it  does,  the  farthest  reaching  sophistry 
into  five  brief  words.  It  may  be  found  in  the  scene  headed 
"  Gloomy  Day.  A  Field ",  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
part.  Faust  has  just  learned  that  Marguerite  is  in  prison 
for  the  murder  of  her  child  —  his  child !  and  he  upbraids 
Mephistopheles  for  having  kept  him  in  ignorance  of  her  mis- 
ery. What  reply  does  the  devil  make  to  his  passionate  ar- 
raignment?    Only  this :  She  is  not  the  first ! 

She  is  not  the  first.  Simple  it  sounds,  and  yet  ponder 
what  it  suggests,  or  conceals,  as  if  behind  a  veil.  What 
enormous  crimes  have  been  palliated,  what  countless  wrongs, 
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glossed  over,  by  words  of  this  tenor :  "  It  isn't  the  only 
time  ",•.."!  am  not  the  first  to  do  so",  etc.  Try  to 
think  it  through  and  you  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  it  was 
simply  impossible  for  Satan  to  find  a  plea  likelier  to  quiet 
Faust^s  scruples  than  those  five  words :    She  is  not  the  first. 

But  let  us  observe  the  infernal  cavalier  when  his  wit 
scintillates  in  brighter  hues :  there  is  his  meeting  with  Frau 
Martha  Schwerdtlein  —  I  have  already  alluded  to  her ;  her 
husband  has  been  gone  for  years  —  he  is  with  the  German 
army  in  Italy  —  and  Mephistopheles  at  once  sets  out  to  per- 
suade her  that  she  is  a  widow,  free  to  let  herself  be  coveted 
by  whomsoever  she  pleases.  He  plays  with  the  poor,  giddy 
woman  as  a  cat  with  a  mouse.  *^  Your  husband  is  buried  at 
Padua  ",  he  informs  her ;  "  he  rests  in  consecrated  ground. 
When  dying  he  made  it  his  last  request  that  you  would  have 
three  hundred  masses  said  for  his  soul "  I 

This  provokes  Martha.  "  What !  Didn't  he  leave  me 
as  much  as  a  coin,  some  trinket  to  soothe  my  grief?  The 
paltriest  artisan  would  have  done  that  much  "  I 

"  Well ",  Mephistopheles  says,  "  he  certainly  ought  to 
have  shown  better  appreciation  of  your  qualities  —  you  seem 
such  a  sweet  person  .  .  .  might  so  easily  get  married 
again  .  .  .  however  on  his  death-bed  he  repented 
.  .  .  I  stood  by  his  side  .  .  .  [here  I  imagine  I  can 
see  Mephistopheles  clasp  Martha's  right  hand  between  both 
of  his]  ...  he  died  like  a  true  Christian  —  settled  his 
account  with  Heaven  .  .  .  there  is  a  trifle  due  at  the 
wineshop  yet,  though!  .  .  .  Alasl  —  these  were  his 
last  words :  *  I  did  not  treat  my  wife  right !  I  might  die  in 
peace  if  only  she  would  forgive  me '  "  1 

This  strikes  a  sentimental  chord  in  the  old  woman's 
soul.  "  The  poor  man  1  I  forgave  him  long  ago  1 "  But 
when  Mephistopheles  goes  on  to  tell  her  that  Herr  Schwerdt- 
lein added,  "  It  was  all  her  fault,  however,  as  true  as  I  am 
here  "...  she  flies  into  a  rage :  "What !  did  he  say  that 
with  one  foot  in  the  grave  ?  The  liar  1  So  he  told  you  I  was  to 
blame  for  it,  eh"?     "  Indeed  he  did",  Mephistopheles  as- 
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serts,  '*  but  at  the  present  moment  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
lied.     One  glance  upon  your  countenance  settles  that  I " 

And  he  continues  dinning  into  her  ears  all  sorts  of  ac- 
cusations which  her  husband  is  alleged  to  have  uttered 
against  her.  He  hast  just  succeeded  in  working  her  up 
into  the  state  of  mind  of  a  long-tortured  turkey,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  he  goes  off  on  another  tack,  relating  a  wonderful 
tale  of  a  rich  vessel  her  husband  once  assisted  in  capturing. 
Martha's  greed  is  aroused  ;  in  her  bosom  is  kindled  a  hope 
that,  after  all,  he  may  have  left  her  part  of  the  booty,  but 
Mephistopheles  again  quenches  her  enthusiasm  by  letting  it 
out  that  Schwerdtlein  squandered  the  money  with  a  loose 
woman,  at  Naples.  The  scene  should  be  read  in  its  entirety. 
For  genuine  humor  it  is  not  surpassed  by  anything  in  Faust, 
although  others  are  equal  to  it,  such  as  the  dialogue  between 
the  student  and  Mephistopheles,  who,  decked  out  in  Fausfs 
professional  trappings,  gives  the  young  fellow  advice  as  to 
which  profession  he  ought  to  choose.  Or  those  inimitable 
bits  of  fashionable  conversation  indulged  in  by  the  ladies 
and  cavaliers  while  witnessing  the  pantomimic  performance 
of  the  story  of  Paris  and  Helen. 

Personally  I  confess  to  a  preference  for  Mephistopheles 
as  he  disports  himself  in  the  second  part,  especially  in  the 
"  Classical  Walpurgis-Night "  and  in  the  last  act.  He  doesn't 
wish  to  go  to  Greece.  It  has  always  been  his  opinion  that 
those  Greeks  were  quite  a  worthless  lot,  and  what  he  sees  in 
Hellas  only  confirms  his  antipathy.  Roaming  over  the  Phar- 
salian  fields,  which  for  the  occasion  have  become  peopled 
with  all  sorts  of  Grecian  forms  and  phantoms,  the  German 
devil  is  scandalized  at  what  he  sees.  To  begin  with,  he  has 
a  profound  dislike  of  the  nude.  My  readers  probably  re- 
member the  empress  Livia's  answer  to  her  attendants  when 
they  wished  to  arrest  some  men  who,  in  order  to  insult  her, 
had  thrust  themselves  in  her  way,  perfectly  naked.  "  Leave 
them  alone  I  "  she  said ;  '^  to  an  honest  woman  those  men 
are  but  statues." 

To  Mephistopheles  and  his  ilk  —  and  his  ilk  is  a  very 
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numerous  one  and  still  with  us  —  statues  are  but  naked  men 
and  women.  "  What  a  horrible  crowd  1  "  he  cries,  "  and 
most  of  them  naked  !  only  here  and  there  a  rag  on  I  hem  I 
.  .  .  I  admit  that  we  [he  means  Gothic  folks]  have  lots 
of  dirty  thoughts  in  our  hearts,  but  this  here  is  too  open,  too 
full  of  life  ! " 

Surrounded  though  he  is  by  those  more  or  less  mon- 
strous beings  which  the  Greek  mythology  borrowed  from 
coarse  races,  he  is  unable  to  become  familiar  even  with 
them.  The  Sphinx  awes  him,  the  Lamise  arouse  his  sus- 
picion. It  is  not  until  he  falls  in  with  the  Empusa  that  he 
begins  to  feel  himself  as  if  among  kindred.  The  Empusa, 
be  it  remembered,  had  an  ass's  foot,  and  as  she  herself  re- 
marks, the  devil's  horse's  shank  is  evidence  of  some  rela- 
lationship  between  them.  This  he  gladly  acknowledges, 
quite  proud  of  being  recognized  even  though  traveling  in- 
cognito. But  he  is  still  far  from  contented.  He  sniffs 
around,  and  not  one  whiff  of  fir  tickles  his  nostrils :  it  is  all 
oak  here,  he  complains,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  pine  or 
pitch,  like  at  home.  "And  I  who  am  so  fond  of  pitch  I  I 
love  it  next  to  brimstone.  It  is  a  puzzle  to  me  with  what 
the  people  here  light  their  hell-fire,  and  torture  the  inmates." 

At  length  he  runs  up  against  the  Phorkyades  —  probably 
the  loathsomest  spooks  in  ancient  Greek  lore  —  three  wo- 
men of  surpassing  ugliness,  with  only  one  eye  and  one 
tooth  between  them.  Their  grotesque  hideousness  appeals 
to  Mephistopheles :  here  is  something  akin  to  the  horrors 
with  which  medieval  imagination  peopled  hell,  though  he 
contends  that  even  there  was  nothing  quite  as  appalling. 
He  bows  to  them  and  begins  to  shower  flattery  upon  them. 
Needless  to  say  that  the  old  girls  who  for  thousands  of 
years  have  been  shut  up  in  desolate  darkness,  are  immensely 
tickled.  One  of  them  asks  the  other  for  the  eye,  fixes  it  in 
the  socket,  and  engages  in  conversation  with  the  polished 
stranger.  He  tells  them  they  ought  to  have  their  likeness 
carved  in  marble,  and  the  one  who  does  the  talking  admits 
there  is  something  in  that     .     .     .     only  they  have  never 
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thought  of  it  before  .  .  .  living  so  secluded,  you  know. 
.  .  .  More  compliments  from  Mephistopheles  •  .  . 
the  Phorkyades  scream  with  delight,  while  modestly  claiming 
that  he  does  go  too  far :  "  Stop,  for  mercy's  sake,  stop  "  I 

But  Mephistopheles  has  gained  his  point:  all  along  he 
has  felt  the  necessity  of  disguising  himself  in  this  inhospita- 
ble land,  and  the  form  of  a  Phorkyas  strikes  him  as  the  most 
appropriate  outfit.  He  therefore  begs  them  to  lend  him  one 
of  their  shapes,  including  the  eye  and  the  tooth.  They  con- 
sent in  regard  to  the  shape,  but  to  part  with  their  solitary  eye 
and  tooth  seems  too  cruel  a  sacrifice  even  for  the  sake  of  the 
gallant  traveler,  so  they  teach  him  how  to  close  one  eye  and 
let  one  tooth  protrude,  whereupon  he  leaves  them  happy  in 
their  generous  knowledge  that  there  is  one  more  being  in 
the  world  as  beautiful  as  they. 

This  is  burlesque,  but  as  good  burlesque  as  any  written 
by  Lucian  of  Samosata  or  Parny,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
a  man  like  Goethe  not  deeming  himself  above  such  reckless 
merriment. 

In  the  next  act  —  the  third  —  Mephistopheles-Phorkyas 
passes  himself  off  as  the  old  housekeeper,  to  whom  the  care 
of  Menelaus's  palace  has  been  entrusted  in  the  absence  of 
the  king  and  queen.  He  upbraids  Helen's  maids  who  just 
return  with  their  mistress,  and  for  awhile  keeps  baiting  both 
them  and  the  queen,  whose  past,  as  sufficiently  known,  does 
not  bear  too  searching  an  inquiry.  Undeniably,  though, 
Mephistopheles  is  of  but  small  import  throughout  the  act, 
and  it  was  Goethe's  intention  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
Helen-episode,  as  everybody  has  been  told,  signifies  the 
union  of  German  and  Grecian  culture,  the  renaissance  of  the 
Gothic  races  through  classical  training,  the  awakening  of 
Faust  to  a  clearer  and  loftier  conception  of  life  by  his  mar- 
riage to  the  heroine  of  antiquity.  With  all  of  which  the 
devil  has  nothing  to  do.  He  can  only  stand  by,  jeering  and 
scoffing.  But  he  bides  his  time,  well  aware  this  thing  is  not 
going  to  last  forever,  and  counting  on  Faust's  return  to  the 
old  country  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  scheme.  Ever  since 
the  death  of  Marguerite,  Mephistopheles  has  felt  his  power 
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over  Faust  vanish  ;  very  much  against  his  expectations,  for 
he  had  fancied  that  everything  would  come  his  way  when 
that  poor  girl  was  no  more  —  she  who  along  with  the  mad 
passion  which  her  beauty  aroused  in  Faust  called  forth  also 
some  of  his  tenderest  and  noblest  feelings.  But  my  readers 
have  not  forgotten  Faust's  conduct  immediately  upon  her 
death :  instead  of  rushing  into  still  grosser  debauch,  as  ev- 
idently calculated  hy  Mephistopheles,  he  withdraws  into 
solitude,  holds  communings  with  Mother  Nature,  and  returns 
to  life's  battle  purified  and  with  increased  strength. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mephistopheles  that  he  understands 
absolutely  nothing  of  nature  and  its  influence.  There  is  a 
passage  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  part  where  he  acknowl- 
edges it  may  be  physically  rejuvenating  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try but  calls  it  a  beastly  existence.  And  when  Faust,  while 
climbing  the  Hartz  mountains,  chants  the  praises  of  the 
bracing  air,  his  companion  somewhat  peevishly  avers  that 
he  feels  nothing  of  the  kind.  And  for  this  very  reason  he 
underrates  the  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  Faust,  and 
expects  at  any  moment  to  descry  an  opportunity  of  regain- 
ing his  hold  upon  him  through  his  coarser  self. 

Once  he  imagines  it  is  come.  It  is  in  the  fourth  act,  when 
Faust,  on  his  return  from  Greece,  falls  into  musings  upon 
what  might  be  done  with  the  tract  of  land  which  he  is  view- 
ing from  a  high  mountain,  and  that  later  is  actually  donated 
to  him  by  the  emperor  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  Faust's 
dream  is  to  people  the  shore  with  industrious  toilers  who 
will  force  the  threatening  sea  ever  farther  away  and  turn 
what  is  now  a  barren  beach  into  pasture  and  cornfields. 
But  Mephistopheles  suggests  that  he  found  a  city  there,  a 
swarming  anthill,  as  he  styles  it,  over  which  he  shall  rule 
as  a  king.  A  king,  be  it  understood,  who  has  his  pleasure- 
palace  somewhere  in  the  suburbs,  a  luxurious  nest  filled 
with  pretty  ladies. 

"  Please  observe,"  Mephistopheles  remarks,  "  that  I  say 
ladiV5  —  somehow  womankind  always  comes  to  my  mind  in 
the  plural  number." 
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But  Faust  heeds  him  not.  His  days  of  revelry  are  gone 
forever.  In  the  following  act,  the  last,  which  contains  the 
grandest  scenes,  not  only  of  the  second  part,^  but  of  the  en- 
tire drama,  he  is  seen  well  advanced  in  years,  installed  as 
lord  of  the  shore,  putting  into  practice  his  humanitarian 
ideas.  As  little  as  Mephistopheles  is  Faust  a  mere  symbol, 
an  empty  abstraction.  Doubtless  his  proportions  are  gigan- 
tic, but  there  is  a  human  heart  beating  in  his  breast,  and 
human  blood  pulsates  through  his  veins.  Pulsates,  occa- 
sionally, with  considerable  vehemence,  too,  as  manifested 
when  he  orders  Mephistopheles  to  remove  by  force  the  ven- 
erable couple  who  stubbornly  refuse  to  give  up  their  tiny 
strip  of  land  which  Faust  needs  for  the  completion  of  his 
plans.  It  is  true  that  his  intention  is  to  have  the  poor  man 
and  woman  placed  somewhere  else  in  a  better  house,  yet 
when  Mephistopheles  and  his  three  ruthless  helpers  set  fire 
to  the  hut,  and  the  old  people  perish,  Faust  is  constrained  to 
acknowledge  that  he  himself  is  not  altogether  blameless. 

It  is  done,  however,  and  civilization  marches  on,  here,  as 
elsewhere,  over  graves.  Blind  and  tottering,  though  with 
his  mind  still  unclouded,  Faust  listens  to  the  clanking  of 
hammers  and  spades  that  tells  of  the  great  work,  the  work 
by  which  generations  to  come  may  be  enabled  to  earn 
their  living,  in  toil  unceasing,  but  adequately  rewarded. 
Thrilled  with  supreme  joy,  Faust  anticipates  the  moment 
when  a  free  people  shall  throng  this  free  land :  "  To  such  a 
moment  I  might  say :  linger  with  me,  thou  art  so  beau- 
tiful 1  " 

Scarcely  have  the  words  passed  his  lips  when  he  sinks 
back  —  he  is  dead.     And  now  what  a  scene  ensues  1 

In  medieval  pictures  of  the  day  of  judgment  angels  may 
be  seen  pulling  the  saved  souls  —  little  human  figures — out 
through  the  mouths  of  the  dead  bodies,  while  devils  are  busy 
performing  the  same  operation  upon  the  damned.     Mephis- 

1  It  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  present  writer  to  find  that  Amer- 
ca's  most  eminent  Goethe-scholar,  Prof.  Calvin  Thomas,  of  Columbia,  N. 
Y.,  agrees  with  him  in  regarding  the  long  neglected  second  part  verj  highlj. 
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topheles  is  now  getting  ready  to  imitate  them  in  regard  to 
Fau8t*s  soul.  He  has  the  written  agreement  by  which  Faust 
promises  to  be  his  on  the  day  when  he  shall  declare  himself 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present  moment,  and  beg  it  to 
linger  with  him.  What  Mephistopheles  is  unable  to  see  is^ 
that  although  according  to  the  letter  of  the  document  Faust 
lost  the  bet,  he  won  it  if  its  true  meaning  be  considered. 
For  what  was  this  meaning?  Why,  that  Mephistopheles 
should  be  at  libert)^  to  try  and  drag  Faust  down  into  the 
mire  of  mere  animal  enjoyment  or,  at  least,  satiate  his  purely 
worldly  ambition,  thus,  if  possible,  deluding  him  into  a  feel- 
ing of  perfect  bliss.  If  that  might  be  accomplished,  Faust 
should  be  turned  over,  hands  and  feet  tied,  to  the  devil. 
And  small  wonder,  for  the  divine  spark  in  him  would  then 
have  been  forever  extinguished,  and  Faust  depraved  beyond 
any  possibility  of  redemption. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  come  to 
pass.  Even  in  his  passion  for  Marguerite,  Faust  was  not 
abandoned  by  all  good  spirits,  all  ideals  —  he  felt  it  himself, 
and  Mephistopheles  realized  it  with  still  greater  keenness. 
And  after  the  catastrophe  which  swallowed  up  Marguerite, 
Faust  kept  struggling  upward  —  rising  even  higher.  His 
very  last  words,  while  apparently  delivering  him  over  into 
the  clutches  of  the  devil,  in  reality  put  the  seal  upon  the 
writ,  placing  him  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  the  infernal 
hosts,  for  over  a  man  whose  entire  mind  has  become  imbued 
with  the  love  of  his  neighbor,  whose  every  thought  is  a  wish 
to  further  the  happiness  of  others  —  over  such  a  man  no  devil, 
no  armies  of  devils,  have  any  power.  Let  agreements  read 
as  they  please,  let  the  letter  kill — the  spirit,  the  vivifying 
spirit,  will  do  its  work  and  redeem  its  own. 

It  does  so.  While  Mephistopheles  is  summoning  to  his 
assistance  all  sorts  of  fiends  and  hobgoblins,  every  horror 
of  the  medieval  hell,  devils  of  the  straight,  and  devils  of  the 
crooked  horn,  fat  devils  and  lean  devils,  those  with  claws 
and  those  that  breathe  flames ;  while  the  hell-mouth  itself 
yawns  on  one  side  of  the  stage,  gushing  forth  liquid  fire 
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from  between  it»  hyena-jaws  .  •  .  just  then,  when  Faust^s 
destruction  appears  inevitable,  a  heavenly  effulgence  bursts 
from  above,  and  numbers  of  angels  are  seen  to  descend. 
They  sing  a  hymn,  and  strew  roses  while  floating  slowly 
downward.  The  devils  flee  at  break-neck  speed.  In  vain 
does  their  master  exert  himself  to  keep  them  back.  He 
fumes,  he  entreats,  he  scolds,  he  jibes  —  all  to  no  end.  The 
taunts  which  he  flings  at  those  ^*  effeminate  boys  *%  as  he 
calls  the  angels,  shall  not  be  repeated  here.  One  is  tempted 
to  say  that  none  but  Satan  could  have  invented  them,  none 
but  Goethe  dared  put  them  upon  paper.  But  there  is  no  de- 
nying it,  in  that  scene,  and  in  that  alone,  does  the  spite  of 
Mephistopheles  swell  into  proportions  that  verge  on  the 
sublime.  Only  verge  on,  though,  for  with  one  masterly 
touch  the  poet  pushes  him  back,  drowning  him  in  ridicule. 
The  angels  are  so  pretty  .  .  .  Mephistopheles  can't  help 
noticing  it  ...  in  a  moment  he  is  burning  with  lust.  He 
struggles  against  it,  but  it  overpowers  him  .  .  .  his  bil- 
lingsgate alternates  with  flatteries  equally  foul.  In  one 
breath  he  grins  and  grinds  his  teeth,  like  an  infuriated 
monkey,  only  a  monkey  might  not  be  quite  so  powerless. 
For  powerless  he  is  and  remains  .  .  .  the  angels  are 
right  and  left,  here,  there,  everywhere.  .  .  .  Without 
heeding  him  —  he  might  as  well  not  be  present  at  all  —  they 
surround  Faust  and,  again  rising  up  into  the  air,  carry  with 
them  what  of  him  is  immortal.  Mephistopheles  may  scold 
to  his  utmost  ability  —  and  that  he  does  —  he  is  bound  to 
confess  that  his  game  is  irretrievably  lost. 

And  thus  it  stands  recorded  by  the  wisest  man  that 
ever  lived,  as  the  final  sum  of  his  unparalleled  expe- 
perience,  that  wherever  there  is  honest  endeavor,  conscien- 
tious flght,  onward  and  upward,  there,  even  though  the  devil 
may  succeed  in  causing  occasional  slips,  in  the  end  he  will 
come  out  as  the  beaten  devil,  the  outwitted  devil,  the  fool  of 
a  devil  I 

JOAKIM   RbINHARD. 


BE  MAN  SHAKESPEARE:   HIS  GROWTH  AS 
AN  ARTIST.' 

It  was  DeQutncey  who  said,  in  his  Britannica  article  oo 
Shakespeare,  '•  Thai  he  lived,  and  that  lie  died,  and  that  he 
was  '  a  little  lower  than  the  angels ' ;  these  make  up  pretty 
nearly  the  amount  of  our  undisputed  report."  It  must  be 
added  that  there  have  arisen  some  of  late  who  are  disposed 
to  reject  even  these  few  elementary  propositions.  It  is  worth 
while,  therefore,  occasionally  to  emphasiie  the  personal  re- 
lation of  Shakespeare's  work  to  his  life  and  growth  in  art,  as 
both  Mr.  Dowden  and  Mr.  Wendell  have  done.  Professor 
Dowden  follows  in  his  "  Introduction  "  (written  original^ 
to  serve  as  such  for  the  "  Henry  Irving  Shakespeare  ")  the 
lines  already  mapped  out  in  his  well-known  "Primer," 
and  the  arguments  more  fully  developed  in  his  larger  vol- 
ume ou  "  Shakspere  :  His  Mind  and  Art."  Professor  Wen- 
dell has  followed  along  the  paths  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Dow- 
den, and  has  worked  in  the  same  spirit,  and  yet  he  gives  us 
sufficiently  fresh  points  of  view,  and  starts  up  suggestions 
enough  to  justify  his  supplemental  statement.  Both  vol- 
umes work  together  admirably  towards  the  same  healthful 
purpose :  they  do  away  with  Shakespeare  the  fetish,  and  give 
clearer  and  more  definite  conceptions  of  the  man  Shakes- 
peare as  a  literary  craftsman. 

A  delightful  little  volume  not  only  for  the  younger,  but 
also  for  the  maturer  student  of  Shakespeare  is  Mr.  Rolfe's 
"  Shakespeare  the  Boy."  It  does  not  so  much  as  enter  upon 
the  question  as  to  what  we  know  and  what  we  must  infer 
from  the  meagre  personal  records  preserved.  It  treats 
rather  of  the  annals  and  traditions  of  Stratford  and  War- 

^  InlroduclioH  to  Skaheiftare,  bj  Edward  Dowden;  New  York: 
Charles  Si:rfbner'fl  Sont,  1895.  William  Staksfrre,  A  Study  in  BHiahelhan 
Literature,  by  Barrett  Wendell;  New  York:  Charles  ScribneHs  Sons,  1894. 
Skaketfeare  Ike  Boy.  With  Sketches  of  the  Home  and  School  Lite,  the 
Game*  and  Sporta,  the  Manners,  Customs  and  Folk-Lore  of  the  Time,  by 
[.  Rolfe.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1896. 
[95} 
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wick  and  Kenilworth  and  Coventry  —  all  towns  in  the  poet^s 
native  county  ;  of  the  home-life  and  household  comforts  and 
discomforts  ;  of  school  opportunities  and  methods  ;  of  games 
and  sports,  and  of  the  numerous  holidays  and  festivals  —  in 
short,  of  all  the  phases  of  English  domestic  and  social  life 
in  the  sixteenth  century  that  could  interest  an  alert,  wide- 
awake lad  growing  up  at  the  time.  Since  we  may  find  re& 
erences  to  these  matters  scattered  throughout  the  poet*8 
works,  not  only  may  we  infer  that  Shakespeare  the  boy 
most  likely  thus  knew  them,  but  this  method  also  explains 
pleasingly  the  significance  of  many  a  passage  which  might 
otherwise  prove  obscure  in  the  author's  writings. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  we  possess  so  few  records  of 
Shakespeare's  outward  life  in  an  age  when  biographical 
material  was  very  scanty  about  all  the  world's  great  men  — 
something  so  different  from  the  spirit  of  our  nineteenth  cen- 
tury with  its  insatiable  and  often  impertinent  curiosity. 
What  do  we  really  know,  apart  from  the  works,  of  that 
other  great  poet  at  the  fountain  head  of  our  English  letters, 
genial  Dan  Chaucer,  who  is  rated  next  to  Shakespeare  in 
his  sense  of  humor  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  wide 
gamut  of  the  feelings  of  humanity?  How  much  is  lacking 
and  is  purely  traditional  in  the  personal  life  of  Marlowe,  of 
Massinger,  of  Webster,  and  of  the  other  great  Elizabethans? 

One  thing  at  least  we  do  possess,  viz. :  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  —  a  collection  of  thirty-seven  plays  more  or 
less  authentic  ;  two  narrative  poems,  ^'Venus  and  Adonis"  and 
"Lucrece"  ;  and  the  series  of  "Sonnets."  These  are  the  docu- 
ments to  be  examined  and  classified  and  interpreted.  These 
are  the  witnesses  which  tell  us  that  in  the  man  Shakespeare 
and  in  his  work  and  art  all  the  great  forces  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan Era  were  summed  up  and  concentrated.  In  any 
other  age  the  production  of  this  man  and  these  works  would 
have  been  impossible  ;  in  this  era  Shakespeare  becomes  the 
epitome,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  historic  and  economic  and  so- 
cial and  intellectual  vivifying  impulses  which  moved  and 
produced  their  effect  "  in  the  spacious  times  of  great  Eliza- 
beth." 
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The  youth  Shakespeare  came  fittingly  into  this  world  for 
this  era,  Elizabeth  had  been  on  the  throne  six  years  when 
he  was  born ;  at  the  time  of  her  death,  near  forty  years  later^ 
he  was  producing,  or  was  preparing  to  produce,  his  master 
tragedies  of"  Hamlet,"  "  Othello,"  «  Lear,"  and  "  Macbeth." 
His  birthplace  was  "in  the  heart  of  England,"  as  a  contem- 
porary poet  called  his  native  county,  Warwickshire.  The 
name  of  the  town  Stratford-on-Avon  is  so  compounded  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  Stratfords  in  England,  as,  for  in- 
stance, Chaucer's  "Stratford  atte  Bowe"  near  London.  It 
lies  in  an  ideal  poet's  land.  There  are  refreshing  walks 
through  green  meadows  and  along  free-flowing  streams.  To 
the  north  is  the  Forest  of  Arden  —  recalling  the  idyllic 
scenes  of  "As  You  Like  It,"  even  if  there  the  play  says 
France.  Henley  street,  upon  which  the  poet  was  born,  ex- 
tended toward  a  village  near  this  forest,  Henley-in- Arden. 
We  may  remember,  too,  that  Arden  was  the  family  name  of 
Shakespeare's  mother.  About  ten  miles  towards  the  centre 
of  the  county  was  Warwick  Castle,  renowned  in  both  lii.^- 
tory  and  legend.  Warwick  had  lent  its  name,  at  least,  to 
the  mythical  hero  of  the  Middle  Age,  Guy  of  Warwick,  the 
redoubtable  slayer  of  the  giant  Colbrand.  Not  much  far- 
ther away  lay  Kenil worth,  where  the  Earl  of  Leicester  en- 
tertained Queen  Elizabeth  in  festivities  described  in  Scott's 
novel  —  festivities  and  pageants,  as  is  generally  received, 
which  allow  an  interesting  interpretation  to  certain  otherwise 
obscure  passages  in  "A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream."  The 
lad  Shakespeare  may  have  witnessed  these  preparations 
when  about  eleven  years  of  age,  certainly  must  have  known 
of  them  through  the  wondrous  reports  spreading  through 
the  neighboring  country.  Still  farther  north  in  the  same 
county,  Warwickshire,  was  Coventry,  whence  one  of  the 
four  great  collections  of  mystery  and  miracle  plays,  display- 
ing the  early  forms  of  the  religious  drama  in  England,  took 
its  name.  And  it  was  about  Coventry  and  Nuneaton — in 
the  opposite  end  of  the  county  from  Shakespeare's  home  — 
that  the  nineteenth  century  produced  that  remarkably  gifted 
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woman,  George  Eliot,  whose  genius  ran  not  towards  dra- 
matic poetry  as  the  vehicle  for  her  "  criticism  of  life,"  but 
to  psychologic  fiction,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the 
powerful  analytic  and  realistic  school  of  modern  novelists 
that  now  hold  such  determined  sway.  This,  too,  is  the  part 
of  the  country,  at  Newdigate  Hall,  Nuneaton,  where  are 
still  the  portraits  of  Mistress  Mary  Fitton,  who,  Mr.  Thomas 
Tyler  is  persuaded,  is  the  mysterious  dark  lady  of  Shakes- 
peare's "  Sonnets." 

It  was  country  life  and  Nature's  heart  which  became 
Shakespeare's  earliest  and  best  teachers ;  then  followed  the 
graduate  courses  in  the  great  university  of  life  in  London^ 
in  the  heart  of  the  scenes  of  men's  activity  and  passions. 
We  must  not  imagine  the  London  of  that  day  of  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  present.  And  yet,  perhaps  it  was  fully  as 
cosmopolitan.  There  all  the  nations  of  the  world  would 
meet  through  the  avenues  of  trade  and  of  state-craft.  Many 
a  strange  type  would  be  found  there,  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
adventure  or  of  commerce.  In  this  comparatively  small 
compass  elbows  touched  closely,  passions  arose  mightily, 
life  grew  intenser.  It  was  the  life  of  Elizabeth's  day  com- 
ing after  generations  of  restless  strife,  of  civil  disorder  and 
of  religious  horror.  It  was  the  life  based  upon  a  riper  cul- 
ture and  a  grander  freedom  of  thought  prepared  by  the 
twin  movements  of  the  New  Learning  and  the  Reformation. 
The  Renaissance  of  letters  had  to  follow. 

At  what  time  Shakespeare  went  up  to  London  is  not 
known.  There  are  traditions  of  a  poaching  episode :  how 
he  hunted  on  lands  or  reservations  belonging  to  others  and 
was  arrested  therefor.  It  is  likely  enough  true,  from  what 
we  know  of  his  active  nature  and  impulsive  character. 
Most  boys  have  chased  game  on  private  domains  without 
paying  much  attention  to  the  sign :  '*  No  trespassing  al- 
lowed." How  he  was  led  to  the  theatre  by  some  happy  in- 
stinct, after  getting  to  London,  we  must  again  leave  to  con- 
jecture. We  are  only  on  safe  ground  when  we  examine  the 
work  he  has  left ;  viz :  the  plays  themselves. 
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A  collected  edition  of  these  did  not  appear  until  after 
the  poet's  death  —  in  fact,  not  until  seven  years  after,  when 
they  were  collected  and  edited  by  two  of  his  former  fellows 
at  the  Globe  Theatre,  John  Heming  and  Henry  CondelL 
Both  Heming  and  Condell  had  been  remembered  in  Shakes* 
peare's  will,  when  together  with  Richard  Burbadge,  the 
greatest  actor  of  his  time,  they  were  left  "  twenty-six  shil- 
lings and  eight  pence  a-piece  to  buy  them  ringes."  Heming 
and  Condell  repaid  thus  the  debt  of  friendship  by  bringing 
together  and  editing  the  poet's  "literary  remains"  as  soon 
after  his  death  as  the  slow  processes  then  in  vogue  permit- 
ted. The  volume  contained,  besides  the  dedication  and  ad- 
dress to  the  public,  tributes  in  verse  from  Ben  Jonson  and 
other  contemporaries.  The  dedication  was  directed  to  two 
noble  patrons  and  friends  of  the  poet,  the  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke and  Montgomery.  This  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  Wil- 
liam Herbert,  the  son  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  —  her- 
self the  "Sidneys  sister,  Pembroke's  mother"  of. Ben  Jon- 
son's  rare  epitaph,*  and  the  lady  for  whom  the  "  Arcadia  " 
had  been  written  and  to  whom  dedicated.  This  same  Wil- 
liam Herbert,  the  friend  of  Shakespeare,  is  by  manj'  sup- 
posed to  be  the  "  Mr.  W.  H."  mentioned  in  the  dedication  of 
the  "  Sonnets "  as  their  "  onlie  begetter.''  These  same 
Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery  also  exhibited  their 
public  spirit  in  being  prominently  connected  with  other 
great  enterprises  of  the  day :  they  were  members  of  the 
well-known  "Virginia  Company  in  London,"  which  sent 
out  the  early  colony  which  planted  Jamestown  and  first  es- 
tablished the  English  possessions  in  Virginia  and  in  America. 
Another  name  on  the  list  of  the  incorporators  of  this  Vir- 
ginia Company  was  that  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Henry 
Wriothesley,  to  whom  had  been  addressed  Shakespeare's 
early  narrative  poems, "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and  "  Lucrece," 
as  "the  first  heir(s)  of  his  invention."  There  is  thus  every 
presumption  of  Shakespeare's  interest  in  the  stirring  move- 
ments of  his  day.     It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  towards 

>Or,  with  more  probability,  William  Browne's.  —  [Ed. 
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the  very  close  of  his  active  career,  the  reported  shi|>- 
wreck  of  an  expedition  sent  to  the  relief  of  Jamestown,  off 
the  dangerous  coast  of  the  Bermndas,  should  have  suggested 
both  certain  features  and  the  title  of  his  contemplative  spir- 
itual masterpiece,  ^  The  Tempest.**  By  some  odd  chance 
this  was  placed  first  in  the  folio  edition,  and  so  serves  both 
as  guard  and  as  stumbling  block  to  many  an  immature 
reader. 

In  studying  the  plays  themselves  the  point  of  view  is 
determined  not  only  by  all  outside  helps  and  references  ob- 
tainable, but  by  the  examination  of  differences  and  qualities 
in  style  and  metre  and  character.  One  can  observe  differ- 
ences of  treatment,  of  conception,  of  strength,  of  growth  in 
art  and  structure,  of  delicacy  in  handling,  of  the  use  of 
metres  and  rhymes  and  blank  verse  and  endings — of  any 
and  all  characteristics  which  indicate  the  growth  of  an  artist 
in  thoughc  and  expression,  just  as  truly  as  one  can  see  the 
skilled  mechanic  or  the  skilled  musician  or  any  skilled  lit- 
erary craftsman  advance  from  crudities  and  imperfections, 
even  though  marked  by  genius,  towards  conscious  and  per- 
fect mastery.  It  is  by  such  an  analysis  that  the  student  of 
letters  feels  that  in  these  plays,  however  diverse,  a  clear 
strong  mind  and  hand  is  present  and  unmistakable  —  so 
clear  and  unmistakable  that  it  is  reasonable  even  to  dissect 
doubtful  plays  and  to  declare  them  to  be  only  in  part  from 
this  hand,  or  to  contain  old  material  worked  over  and  re- 
adapted  to  the  advancing  demands  of  the  theatre  of  the  day. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Dowden 
and  Mr.  Wendell  in  their  volumes  trace  the  character  of  the 
work  and  the  growth  of  the  art  of  the  poet  from  stage  to 
stage  and  from  kind  to  kind,  in  order  to  get  nearer  to  the 
personality  and  mind  and  soul  of  the  man  Shakespeare.  In 
this  way  there  is  revealed  in  the  poet's  work  a  persistent  in- 
dividuality, and  we  can  distinguish  periods  wherein  work  of 
quite  different  sorts  appealed  to  the  heart  and  brain  of  the 
worker.  In  this  way  there  seems  to  be  a  steady  growth 
from  immaturity  to  conscious  mastery  ;  from  beginnings  of 
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remarkable  talent  and  undoubted  genius,  but  unequal  and 
crude,  to  a  period  seemingly  of  perfect  workmanship,  and 
later  to  something  like  a  standstill  and  possibly  even  a  de- 
cline, if  not  in  power  and  wealth,  yet  certainly  in  variety 
and  spontaneity  and  energy.  Not  that  we  may  say  that  the 
precise  date  and  order  and  relations  of  each  play  are  always 
absolutely  fixed  ;  yet  the  criteria  are  numerous  and  the  con- 
clusions reached  are  based  both  upon  all  the  actual  evidence 
attainable  and  upon  the  truest  psychological  grounds  and 
relations  in  thought. 

There  were  three  dramatic  forms  popular  and  conven- 
tional when  Shakespeare  came  to  town,  entered  the  theat- 
rical world  and  began  to  try  his  hand  at  dramatic  writing. 
There  was  first,  the  essentially  bloody  tragedy,  often  power- 
ful, but  always  crude  and  full  of  horrors.  Second,  there  was 
the  history  play,  peculiarly  English  in  its  origin,  but  more 
archaic  than  the  other  kinds,  and  very  much  circumscribed 
in  its  effort  to  reproduce  past  history  for  didactic  purpose 
and  to  translate  chronicle  into  suitable  dialogue  and  dra- 
matic form.  The  third  kind,  the  romantic  comedv,  which 
had  been  the  least  succesvsful  of  all  up  to  this  time,  was 
rather  operatic  than  dramatic  in  nature,  was  mythologic  in 
subject,  allegoric  in  treatment,  and  frequently  effusively 
complimentary  in  its  personal  application  to  some  nobleman 
or  special  event.  The  great  master  of  the  first  two  forms 
in  tragedy  and  history  was  Christopher  Marlowe,  the  greatest 
of  all  Shakespeare's  predecessors.  He  had  the  wit  to  dis- 
cern the  wonderful  powers  and  possibilities  of  blank  verse 
for  dramatic  intensity,  and  rejecting  the  vehicle  of  rhyme 
had  introduced  this  new  metrical  form  in  his  tragedies  of 
"Tamburlaine,"  "The  Jew  of  Malta,"  and  "Doctor 
Faustus,"  and  also  in  the  historical  masterpiece  up  to  that 
period,  "  Edward  II."  The  leader  of  the  fashion  of  allegor- 
ical comedy,  which  was  a  comedy  characterized  largely  by 
turns  upon  words  and  wit  combats,  was  John  Lyly,  the  re- 
doubtable author  of  that  quilt-patch  story,  "  Euphues,"  and 
the  founder  of  a  new  order  of  prose  writing,  "  Euphuism." 
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Besides  work  in  dramatic  pieces,  Lodge  and  Greene  had 
written  stories  and  had  interspersed  them  with  lyrics  of  rare 
beauty  and  grace  and  had  thus  added  to  narrative  statement 
the  charm  of  song.  It  was  natural  that  the  young  man 
Shakespeare,  in  his  first  attempts  should  imitate  existing 
models  in  each  kind :  Marlowe  in  the  tragic  and  the  his- 
toric ;  Lyly  in  the  word  play  of  the  comic  ;  and  Lodge 
and  Greene  in  the  sense  of  the  beauty  of  lyric  measures. 
Moreover,  it  was  just  as  natural  that  the  art  and  genius  of 
the  young  man  had  slowly  to  liberate  him  from  palpable 
crudities  inherited  from  these  models. 

The  earliest  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  Shakespeare  are 
beyond  peradventure  "  Titus  Andronicus "  and  I  "  Henry 
VL"  (Parts  IL  and  IIL  of  this  latter  play  belong  to  a  later 
and  slightly  more  advanced  stage  of  dramatic  structure). 
These  first  plays  have  an  interest  disproportionate  to  their 
literary  value.  They  are  plays  not  written  in  the  later 
Shakespearian  spirit,  but  are  told  in  the  manner  of  his  fore- 
runners, and  as  is  the  case  with  imitations,  with  their  most 
marked  faults  exaggerated. 

"Titus  Andronicus"  is  an  unrelieved  story  of  bloodshed 
and  cruelty  and  horror.  To  an  unprepared  mind  it  is  sim- 
ply awful  —  it  reeks  with  blood  —  and  strong  tastes  must 
these  sixteenth  century  Englishmen  have  had  to  tolerate  and 
accept  such  pictures.  They  were  the  physical  as  well  as 
the  psychical  outcome  of  the  long  decades  of  internecine 
war  and  religious  persecution  preceding  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Many  even  doubt  that  Shakespeare  who  later  shows  such 
rare  delicacy  in  handling  disagreeable  subjects  could  possi- 
bly, even  in  the  crude  period  of  youth,  have  written  "  Titus 
Andronicus."  Like  Falstaff,  they  argue,  his  "instinct" 
would  have  preserved  him.  Indeed,  opinion  is  very  nearly 
evenly  divided  on  this  point,  with  a  possible  preponderance 
in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  beginner's  early  effort  would 
necessarily  indicate  much  lack  of  taste  and  judgment,  and 
particularly  would  follow  along  lines  already  accepted  by 
current  fashions.     The   excess  of  stock    classical   mythol- 
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ogy  is  a  definite  trait  of  the  conventional  play  of  the  time. 
Besides,  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  play  one  or  two  sensi- 
tive descriptions  of  country  scenery  and  a  knowledge  of  an- 
imals and  of  natural  history,  which  remind  sufficiently  of 
later  work  as,  with  other  evidence,  to  incline  the  critics  to 
ascribe  at  least  something  in  the  play  to  our  poet.  Enough 
for  our  purpose  that  it  represents  clearly  the  pre-Shakes- 
pearian  spirit  in  contradistinction  to  the  poet's  later  artistic 
development  which  is  yet  to  take  its  first  distinct  step. 

Similarly,  I  "  Henry  VI."  is  merely  the  conventional 
type  of  the  early  history  play  that  preceded  Shakespeare, 
with  all  its  crudity.  The  play  is  formed  by  stringing  to- 
gether episodes  not  belonging  together  through  any  neces- 
sity and  not  governed  by  any  controlling  movement.  For 
instance,  the  Countess  of  Auvergne's  message  and  intrigue 
is  a  clear  insertion  falling  into  the  commonplace.  It  belongs 
nowhere  to  the  movement  and  is  a  motif  similarly  used  in 
the  Alexander  legend  and  doubtless  elsewhere  in  mediaeval 
letters.  No  less  clear  is  another  insertion  :  the  lyric  inter- 
view between  young  John  Talbot  and  his  father,  where  each 
desires  to  spare  the  life  of  the  other  and  to  aid  the  other  to 
escape  —  so  much  like  the  numerous  Damon  and  Pythias 
types  of  legend.  Sir  John  Fastolfe's  cowardice  in  running 
away  from  the  field  of  battle  was  repeated  later  in  Sir  John 
FalstafF — but  with  what  different  effect!  Joan  of  Arc 
(though  suggesting  many  points  to  Schiller)  is  wretchedly 
and  infamously  represented  —  she,  who  has  since  been  por- 
trayed so  sympathetically  in  English  literature  by  a  writer 
of  the  Romantic  age,  Thomas  DeQuincey.  The  earlier 
English  traditions  on  the  subject  are  evidently  followed : 
Joan  is  in  league  with  the  infernal  powers  of  darkness  to 
whom  she  has  surrendered  both  body  and  soul.  The  figure 
of  bold  Talbot  is  drawn  out  in  special  length,  after  Mar- 
lowe's manner  of  making  an  heroic  central  figure  the  pro- 
tagonist of  the  action.  Marlowe  is  clearly  the  model,  if  not 
the  co-worker,  as  some  suppose.  Can  it  be  that  this  was  an 
old  play,  which,  according  to  a  frequent  custom,  the  begin- 
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ner  Shakespeare  essayed  to  work  over  for  better  representa- 
tion by  his  theatrical  company.  If  so,  it  is  agreed  that  there 
are  two  scenes  superior  to  the  rest,  which  reveal  the  future 
poet.  The  highly  poetic  scene  of  the  plucking  of  the  red 
and  white  roses  in  the  Temple  Garden  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  as  signs  of  the  contending  houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York,  and  the  wooing  scene  between  Margaret  and  Suffolk 
—  for  who  can  so  portray  the  speech  of  love  between  man 
and  woman  as  our  dramatist?  —  are  the  ones  thus  singled 
out. 

This  wooing  scene  is  not  derived  from  history,  but  is  a 
fiction  of  the  poet,  and  upon  this  a  large  part  of  Part  II. 
turns.  It  is  as  if  the  scene  were  purposely  inserted  into  an 
older  form  of  the  play  where  Talbot's  glory  was  the  chief 
subject,  and  the  undue  saintliness  of  the  young  king  was 
sufficiently  touched  so  as  to  adapt  the  play  to  the  following 
parts  in  a  new  and  special  spirit.  This  is  accordingly  done. 
Parts  II.  and  III.  of  "Henry  VI."  are  very  differently  con- 
ceived from  Part  I.  But  here  again  how  much  is  Shakes- 
peare's and  how  much  parts  of  old  plays  worked  over ;  the 
critics  have  found  it  hard  to  agree,  and  everv  one  assumes 
the  right  of  an  opinion.  No  poet,  at  least,  approaches 
Shakespeare  in  his  humor  and  clownish  parts,  as  well  as  in 
the  distinction  of  his  poetic  passages.  The  death  scene  of 
the  intriguing  and  wicked  Cardinal  Beaufort  seems  to  reveal 
the  latter  of  these  qualities  ;  and  the  scenes  of  Jack  Cade's 
rebellion  suggest  the  future  rollicking  Shakespearian  spirit 
which  culminates  in  the  Falstaffian  parts  of "  Henry  IV." 
The  spirit  of  tragedy,  too,  has  grown  more  pronounced. 
The  weak  character  of  Henry  brings  its  own  disasters :  the 
guilty  love  of  Margaret  and  Suffolk,  intimated  at  the  close 
of  Part  I.,  bears  as  fruit  its  own  terrible  revenge ;  and  the 
long  reign  of  Henry  goes  out  in  darkness. 

The  second  part  of  the  preceding  group  is  clearly  the 
most  carefully  constructed  of  the  three.  In  the  third  part 
the  Titanic  figure  of  the  hump-backed  Richard  already  ap- 
pears, pointing  to  yet  another  consummation.     The  play  of 
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"  Richard  III. "  is  really  but  the  fourth  and  concluding  part 
of  the  story  of  the  disasters  begun  in  "  Henry  VI."  The 
three  parts  of  "  Henry  VI."  and  **  Richard  III."  constitute 
a  sort  of  tetralogy  after  the  manner  of  Greek  play-wrights 
and  are  brought  together  as  parts  of  one  concerted  move- 
ment very  much  as  Wagner  joined  together  his  four  operas 
of  the  "  Nibelungen  Ring."  The  distorted  figure  of  Rich- 
ard III.  becomes  the  fitting  deformed  product  of  the  decades 
of  fratricidal  strife.  He  dominates  every  other  character 
and  his  evil  mind  and  unbounded  will-power  is  irresistible. 
Even  the  courting  scene  of  Lady  Anne,  in  the  presence  of 
the  body  of  her  dead  husband  whom  the  wooer  has  mur- 
dered, would  be  unbearable  did  we  not  ourselves  feel  forlhe 
moment  that  we  yield  to  the  strange  fascination  of  this  more 
than  humanly  imperious  will.  The  destructive  Wars  of  the 
Roses  will  end,  Richard  will  perish  at  Bosworthfield,  but  he 
remains  true  to  his  conception  to  the  last.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain admiration  we  must  feel  for  him  as  he  determinedly 
brushes  away  from  his  vision  all  the  illusory  cobwebs  of  his 
wretched  dreams  and  the  ghostly  apparitions  of  the  night, 
is  prepared  to  stake  his  kingdom  upon  a  horse,  and  con- 
tinues fighting  against  the  odds  of  fate  and  of  heaven  after 
he  has  killed  already  five  "  Richmonds  in  the  field  ". 

In  "Richard  III."  there  is  felt  to  be  a  distinct  advance. 
The  play  no  longer  consists  of  scenes  loosely  strung  to- 
gether, but  the  parts  are  welded  into  a  whole.  The  one 
dominating  figure  carries  us  safely  through  to  the  end. 
Through  its  powerful  portrayal  of  this  demon  of  cruelty,  it 
is  a  one-man's  play,  and  hence  a  favorite  with  a  certain 
class  of  actors  of  the  ranting  tendency.  This  feature  of  the 
play  in  letting  one  figure  in  its  intensity  and  cruelty  domi- 
nate all  others,  is  altogether  after  Marlowe's  manner.  It  is 
Shakespeare's  one  "  Marlowesque "  play,  as  Mr.  Dowden 
has  said,  and  we  see  the  young  author  was  not  yet  emanci- 
pated from  the  methods  set  by  his  model.  Shakespeare  was 
still  working  in  the  manner  of  his  contemporary,  who, 
though  of  the  same  age,  enjoying  earlier  advantages,  had. 
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up  to  that  time,  achieved  greater  distinction.  Mr.  Lowell 
refused  to  believe  that  the  play  of  **  Richard  III.'*  is  Shake- 
speare's on  the  ground  that  Shakespeare  never  wrote  de- 
liberate nonsense,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  much  of  that 
in  the  play.  But  even  if  this  be  admitted,  it  is  a  standard 
applicable  solely  to  later  work.  It  seems  much  more  rea- 
sonable to  accept  the  explanation  already  given  of  the 
tutorship  and  apprenticeship  of  the  poet's  waking  powers. 
Nothing  is  more  apparent  than  the  wide  gulf  which  separates 
these  early  attempts  of  history  and  tragedy  from  the  later 
sense  of  Shakespearian  mastery.  In  this  process  of  reason- 
ing and  investigation,  the  normality  of  the  laws  underlying 
and  revealing  the  unfolding  of  the  poet's  genius  become  all 
the  more  apparent.  What  is  at  first  a  stumbling  block  can 
be  made  a  means  for  the  better  measurement  of  standards 
and  for  the  establishment  of  truer  comparisons. 

If  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  was  the  crude  beginning  or  work- 
ing over  of  the  conventional  tragic  form,  and  the  three  parts 
of  "  Henry  VI."  and  "  Richard  III."  constitute  a  great  his- 
toric tetralogy,  what  was  Shakespeare  meanwhile  doing  in 
the  lighter  and  the  more  playful  and  graceful  vein  of  comedy 
and  of  song?  As  Marlowe  was  his  master  and  model  in  the 
former  species,  so  in  this  sort  the  influence  of  Lyly  is  per- 
ceptible, and  perhaps  that  of  Lodge  and  Greene. 

It  is  in  comedy,  best  of  all,  in  this  early  period,  that 
Shakespeare's  peculiar  genius  blossoms.  Of  all  the  other 
great  poets  of  English  literature,  Chaucer  alone  approaches 
Shakespeare  in  possessing  the  broad  sense  of  humor,  that 
faculty  of  seeing  things  through  the  medium  of  genial  good- 
natured  fun  and  of  playful  and  even  mocking  sport.  In  the 
spirit  of  comedy,  even  at  the  beginning,  Shakespeare  was 
indebted  to  no  teacher  other  than  his  own  intuitive  gifts ;  it 
is  only  in  the  form  that  we  see  him  following  at  first  a  cer- 
tain fashion.  The  wit  of  early  youth  is  apt  to  consist  of  the 
play  on  words,  of  puns  and  smart  sayings  and  verbal  an- 
titheses, and  to  lie  in  the  situation  rather  than  in  the  char- 
acter and  the  essential  humorous  atmosphere  of  the  plot  and 
piece. 
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It  is  instructive  to  apply  these  considerations  to  Shakes- 
peare. "  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  is  commonly  admitted  to  be 
his  earliest  attempt  in  the  plays  which  for  their  non-tragic 
ending  (to  state  it  negatively)  are  termed  comedies.  It  is 
at  once  the  best  example  of  the  Euphuistic  style  of  Lyly's 
fashion  adopted  in  court  circles,  even  while  it  gently  ridi- 
cules the  excesses  of  that  style  in  the  highly  wrought  fan- 
tastical speech  of  Don  Adriano  the  Spaniard,  Holofernes 
the  pedant,  and  Sir  Nathaniel  the  curate.  We  have  the  two 
types  of  characters  opposed  in  groups :  the  intentionally 
broadly  comic  and  the  more  dignified  and  graceful  and  ro- 
mantic. Among  the  latter  —  there  is  the  king  and  the  three 
gentlemen  attendants,  and  over  against  these  is  the  princess 
with  her  three  maids  in  waiting.  Of  the  figures  in  these 
groups  Rosaline  and  Berowne  are  decidedly  the  most  clever 
in  their  verbal  retorts  and  answers,  and  later  when  the  poet's 
genius  was  richer,  he  reproduced  them  in  deeper  lines  in 
Beatrice  and  Benedick  in  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.'* 

But  as  yet  we  have  merely  types,  and  there  is  not  the  ge- 
nius which  can  get  beyond  the  type  and  produce  the  distinct 
individual  figure.  No  plot  has  been  discovered  for  the 
source  of  Shakespeare's  clever  attempt,  but  it  is  such  as 
would  suggest  itself  with  approval  to  a  young  man's  fancy. 
There  is  a  conventional  ideal  of  life  attempted  by  the  king 
and  his  co-mates,  and  the  falsity  of  the  convention  is  soon 
discovered  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  truth  of  na- 
ture and  of  their  own  hearts.  There  is,  besides,  in  this  play 
a  feeling  for  the  open  air,  calling  up  reminiscences  of  green 
fields  and  country  lanes,  and  the  spirit  of  sweet  lyric  song, 
perhaps  caught  from  Lodge  and  Greene,  breathes  back  its 
"daisies  pied  and  violets  blue."  Later  in  the  poet's  career, 
where  his  characters  begin  to  live  as  persons  and  no  longer 
move  in  groups  and  serve  as  types,  we  are  not  forced  as 
here  to  any  probable  or  improbable  interpretation  of  the 
poet's  purpose. 

"The  Comedy  of  Errors"  is  just  as  bright  in  a  very 
different  way,  though  purely  tentative  in  the  history  of  the 
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poet's  art.  It  follows  a  very  commoD  fashion  at  the  time  of 
imitating  foreign  models :  Seneca  for  ranting  tragedy  and 
Plautus  and  Terence  for  comedy.  In  the  "  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors "  it  is  a  play  of  Plautus  which  is  taken  as  the  source  of 
the  plot.  It  is  the  story  of  twin  brothers  so  much  alike  that 
they  are  constantly  mistaken  one  for  the  other.  But  Shakes- 
peare goes  further  and  by  a  simple  device  increases  the  im- 
probability and  confusion.  He  gives  as  servants  to  the  two 
brothers  the  two  Dromios,  who  are  likewise  twins  and  who 
are  confused  as  to  their  respective  masters  as  these  confuse 
them.  With  two  pairs  each  constantly  mistaking  the  other 
and  being  mistaken,  the  relations  soon  become  so  inextrica- 
ble and  laughable  that  the  mind  is  fairly  bewildered.  No 
true  character  is  portrayed  as  yet,  though  we  have  the  be- 
ginnings in  the  more  sombre  tones  of  Aegeon  and  the  ab- 
bess. All  the  fun  and  jest  of  this  play  lies  solely  in  the 
comicalities  of  the  situation,  just  as  in  the  popular  play  given 
so  frequently  in  our  theatres  a  year  or  two  ago,  "  Charley's 
Aunt."  It  is  an  instance  of  comedy,  relying  so  far  on  sheer 
situation  for  its  support,  as  to  border  on  the  farce. 

It  is  about  the  same  time  that  foreign  influences  and 
models,  transformed,  however,  perfectly  by  romantic  ten- 
dencies, become  manifest  in  a  slightly  different  direction. 
A  storj'  in  Ovid's  love  tales,  an  author  fashionable  for  gen- 
erations in  court  circles  and  frequently  adapted  and  trans- 
lated, is  used  by  Shakespeare  for  a  narrative  poem  on 
"Venus  and  Adonis";  and  immediately  after  the  same 
source  furnishes  the  subject  for  the  story  of  "  Lucrece." 

But  of  all  the  early  plays  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona "  best  gives  us  a  peep  into  Shakespeare's  workshop, 
and  lets  us  see  the  growth  of  his  art  by  comparing  first 
crude  ideas  with  later  achievements  in  similar  lines.  In  this 
play  we  have  numberless  suggestions  of  plot  and  character- 
ization that  Shakespeare  is  going  to  use  again  and  again 
with  added  effect.  We  still  have  the  two  "  Gentlemen " 
contrasted ;  the  two  ladies,  Silvia  and  Julia ;  and  the  two 
clowns.    The  characters  still  move  in  pairs  and  groups.   We 
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are  dealing  still  with  types  and  not  with  persons.  But  the 
evolution  is  getting  a  genuine  start.  In  the  "  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona"  we  have  the  woman  assume  male  attire,  a 
feature  that  was  to  be  used  with  charming  effect  in  the  "  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  **  As  You  Like  It,"  "  Twelfth  Night,"  and 
*•  Cymbeline."  Thus  disguised  she  acts  as  page  to  her 
lover  and  carries  his  messages  to  her  rival,  a  situation  re- 
peated in  the  **  Twelfth  Night."  Julia  is  the  first  of  Shakes- 
peare's maidens  who  pursue  the  man  of  their  affections  and 
avow  their  love.  In  this  play  we  have  the  first  genuine 
clowns  (of  which  there  may  be  found  a  faint  suspicion  even 
in  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  and  "  Henry  VI."),  and  Launce  with 
his  dog  is  not  only  the  father  of  Launcelot  Gobbo,  who  in- 
herits the  name,  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  but  is  god- 
parent of  the  whole  series  of  later  jesters  and  fools.  The 
friar  is  brought  in  to  solve  difficulties  as  in  "  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet" and  in  **  Much  Ado."  The  lovers  are  named  and  de- 
scribed between  mistress  and  maid  and  criticised  adversely 
as  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice" — only  with  the  parts  of 
maid  and  mistress  more  naturally  reversed  in  the  later  play. 
The  rejected  and  persecuted  lover  takes  the  lead  of  a  band 
of  outlaws  in  the  forest  —  a  scene  borrowed  from  the  Robin 
Hood  ballads  and  repeated  in  "  As  You  Like  It."  The  sud- 
den and  unnatural  pairing  off  of  lovers  in  the  fifth  act  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  later  delightful  wooings  in  almost 
every  play.  Most  of  all  the  plot  of  this  play  is  the  first  of 
many  taken  from  the  legends  and  tales  of  Southern  Europe  : 
for  Shakespeare  seldom  or  never  cared  to  invent  the  mere 
story ;  —  it  was  enough  for  his  art  to  use  this  as  ready  ma- 
terial, to  add  new  figures  and  inspire  those  already  existing 
with  the  breath  of  life.  And  last,  the  genius  of  the  roman- 
tic spirit  hovers  everywhere. 

But  although  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  "  contains 
germs,  they  remain  germs,  and  the  buds  have  not  unfolded 
into  blossom  nor  does  the  flower  give  forth  its  rich  perfume. 
This  we  first  reach,  standing  alone  of  its  kind,  in  the  fourth 
and  last  play  portraying  the  gentle  human  spirit  of  this  early 
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comedy,  "  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream."  It  \s  not  that 
the  poet's  genius  has  now  grown  ready  for  deep  character- 
ization. This  will  not  be  found  there.  But  there  is  the 
greatest  charm  and  delight  in  the  deft  union  of  the  raried 
threads  into  the  woof  of  the  fabric.  And  these  threads  are 
highly  and  yet  differently  colored.  There  are  figures  at  the 
court  of  the  duke,  for  Shakespeare  has  a  partiality  (or  dukes 
and  follows  Chaucer  in  placing  one  even  at  Athens.  The 
crew  of  Bottom  the  weaver,  Quince  the  carpenter.  Snout  the 
tinker.  Snug  the  joiner.  Flute  the  bellows-mender,  and  Star- 
veling the  tailor,  have  their  genuine  English  folk-accent 
rendered  even  more  pronounced  by  the  incongruities  of 
their  representation  of  the  gentle  romantic  lover's  tale  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  Last,  taken  from  the  world  of  folk- 
lore, are  the  figures  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  king  and  queen 
of  fairy-land,  having  as  attendants  Peaseblossom,  Cobweb, 
Moth,  and  Mustardseed,  and  good-fellow  Puck  who  boasts 
to  "  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes " 
and  upon  acquaintance  with  the  creatures  of  this  world  is 
forced  to  soliloquize,  "  Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be  I " 
Mr.  Wendell  has  suggested,  in  another  work,  that  **  A 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream "  is  "  a  deliberate  working 
over"  of  the  two  plots  of  "The  Comedy  of  Errors"  and 
"  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  The  poetic  touch  has 
become  more  skillful  and  deft,  and  has  given  us,  by  the 
playful  fall  of  fancy's  fingers,  a  perfect  gem  of  its  kind. 
When  the  supernatural  is  used  again,  as  in  Ariel  and  Cali- 
ban, in  "The  Tempest,"  at  the  close  of  the  poet's  career,  it 
is  with  graver  and  more  serious  hand.  While  more  preg- 
nant with  thought  and  meaning,  there  is  lacking  the  fresh- 
ness and  vital  charm  and  beauty  of  the  mere  fancy's  play. 
The  advance  in  "  The  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  "  is  thus 
really  more  in  its  poetic  than  in  its  dramatic  qualities.  The 
delightful  phases  of  fairy-lore  and  of  midsummer  madness, 
when  even  Bottom  the  weaver  with  an  ass's  head  on  his 
shoulders  is  an  object  for  caressing,  would  nowadays,  as  Mr. 
Wendell  very  justly  observes,  be  thought  more  fit  for  an 
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opera  than  for  representation  in  a  play.  It  is  the  art  of  the 
young  poet  that  has  gained  strength  and  consciousness  in 
its  exercise. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  this  exuberance  of  poetic 
fancy  in  **  A  Midsummer- Night's  Dream/'  so  perfect  in  its 
nice  daintiness,  Shakespeare  essays  tragedy.  This  new  ef- 
fort is  essentially  a  tragedy  of  youth, —  of  the  young  unful- 
filled passionate  love  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  This  is  his  first 
tragedy,  apart  from  the  history  plays  which  stand  by  them- 
selves, For  **  Titus  Andronicus,"  it  will  be  recalled,  be- 
longs to  the  pre-Shakespearian  group  certainly  in  spirit  and 
many  doubt  whether  it  be  by  Shakespeare  even  in  the  re- 
motest degree. 

The  passionate  glow  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  is  too  in- 
tense for  this  world.  It  cannot  last.  It  must  meet  obsta- 
cles of  one  sort  or  another  and  turn  to  a  tragic  ending. 
Happy  pair,  perchance,  that  could  stake  their  bliss  thus  and 
not  have  it  rudely  snapped  by  domestic  infelicity,  easily  pos- 
sible to  two  natures  strung  in  so  high  a  key.  This  high 
stringing  vibrates  through  every  note  of  "  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet"—  that  of  a  strong  intense  passionate  young  nature  en- 
dowed with  the  imagination  for  the  time  to  feel  like  Romeo 
and  to  live  with  Juliet.  The  poet  is  each  of  his  characters 
in  turn ;  for  now  he  is  getting  beyond  mere  types  and  is 
creating  character  and  giving  the  individual.  The  happiest 
are  his  own  conception,  not  given,  or  at  best  faintly  so,  in 
the  original.  The  garrulous  nurse,  humorously  talkative  in 
her  inaccuracy  and  untrust worthiness,  and  the  courtier  Mer- 
cutio,  endowed  with  pungent  wit  and  the  ripest  fancy,  and 
dying  with  a  pun  on  his  lips,  are  figures  indicating  growth 
of  power  in  specific  portraiture.  We  feel,  too,  that  Romeo, 
from  being  the  mere  type  of  forlorn  melancholy  lover  that 
he  plays  in  the  first  act,  longing  for  some  nondescript  Rosa- 
lind, is  transformed  before  us  into  the  passionate  nature 
stirred  to  its  depth  at  last  by  the  knowledge  of  what  a  true 
love  really  is.  And  the  young  girl  Juliet  is  capable  of  de- 
scending into  the  maw  of  Death  itself  by  strength  of  the 
revelation  of  love  to  her  budding  womanhood. 
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With  this  success  in  the  lighter  comedy  as  seen  in  ^  A 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream  "  and  the  success  in  tragedy  as 
figured  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  we  might  anticipate  that 
from  now  on  our  poet  would  pass  from  success  to  success* 
But  this  is  only  partly  true.  Certain  prescribed  forms  stil) 
lend  themselves  more  readily  to  his  genius.  ^*  Romeo  and 
Juliet  *'  was  a  tragedy  of  youth  and  unfulfilled  love,  but  for 
the  greater  tragedy  ot  life  and  of  the  human  soul,  even  a 
Shakespeare  needed  yet  other  training  and  a  severer  school- 
ing in  life's  experience.  Some  years  elapse  before  this  in- 
terest leads  him  again  upon  the  paths  of  tragedy.  Instead 
he  returns  to  the  history  play.  But  the  history  play  is  con- 
sciously conventional  in  spirit  and  archaic  in  form,  and 
while  doing  better  work  than  before  in  this  kind,  the  poet 
does  not  yet  attain  the  same  brilliant  success  of  his  best  con- 
temporary comedy  and  tragedy.  His  expression  in  the  lat- 
ter two  forms  has  clearly  outgrown  that  in  the  former. 

Having  treated  in  the  three  parts  of  "  Henry  VI."  and 
in  "Richard  III."  the  civil  strife  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
which  culminated  in  the  engendering  of  the  wretched  dis- 
figured Richard  and  his  downfall  at  Bosworthfield,  a  return 
is  made  to  an  earlier  period  of  history.  A  second  tetralogy 
{"  Richard  II."  I.  and  II.  "  Henry  IV."  and  "Henry  V.") 
is  added  to  the  former  group  of  four  plays  (I.,  II.  and  III. 
"  Henry  VI."  and  "  Richard  III.").  The  cause  of  all  the 
trouble  between  Lancaster  and  York  is  sought  in  the  wrong- 
ful deposition  of  Richard  II.  and  the  usurpation  of  the 
throne  (even  though  by  act  of  Parliament)  on  the  part  of 
Henry  Bolingbroke,  crowned  Henry  IV.  Richard  is  un- 
worthy of  the  rule  of  men  in  that  he  knows  not  how  to  rule 
himself.  He  is  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  and  the 
dreamer,  when  his  position  demands  that  he  shall  be  the 
sovereign  and  the  warrior  and  the  man  of  action.  This  in- 
herent weakness  brings  about  his  downfall ;  Richard  is  de- 
posed ;  and  the  star  of  Bolingbroke  triumphs.  Marlowe 
had  depicted  the  evil  reign  of  the  other  of  England's  kings 
who  had  been  not  unlike  Richard  in  his  fate,  Edward  II. ; 
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and  thus  in  the  history  play  we  still  find  Shakespeare  ac- 
knowledging Marlowe  as  his  guide,  if  not  his  master. 

The  miserable  reign  of  one  king  suggests  that  of  another, 
and  the  play  of  "  King  John  "  is  to  be  connected  with  "  Rich- 
ard II."  But  that  which  interests  us  to-day  so  greatly. 
Magna  Charta  and  the  struggle  for  liberty,  finds  no  place  in 
the  play.  And  this  is  not  strange.  Shakespeare  was  not 
writing  a  philosophic  historical  treatise  to  please  our 
modem  nineteenth  century  historians ;  he  was  writing  a 
play  to  be  acted  and  to  please  the  public.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  romantic  traditions  of  the  reign,  and  the  reputed  mur- 
der of  the  boy  Arthur,  and  Constance's  grief  for  her  son, 
and  the  pity  of  Hubert,  and  the  humanity  of  the  Bastard 
Faulconbridge  that  of  a  right  seize  and  hold  the  poet's 
pen  and  power. 

But  the  historic  play  is  by  this  time  confessedly  felt  to  be 
old-fashioned  in  its  principles.  The  more  genial  spirit  of 
comedy  is  again  invoked.  But  the  comedy  is  now  strength- 
ened and  intensified  by  tragic  elements  so  as  to  bring  out 
intensity  in  character ;  yet  these  tragic  elements  are  in  the 
end  turned  aside  so  that  all  the  apparently  deserving  are 
happy.  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  is  now  produced. 
This  play  must  be  compared  most  closely  with  "  A  Midsum- 
mer-Night's Dream."  Just  as  there  three  different  strata 
were  united,  so  here  two  entirely  different  stories,  the  pound 
of  flesh  story  and  the  casket  story  (not  to  speak  of  minor 
motives,  as  the  spiriting  away  of  the  Jew's  daughter,  and 
the  moonlight  operatic  serenade  at  the  close)  are  intertwined 
and  made  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  new  movement.  The 
plot  is  old,  but  the  figures  are  made  new  and  real  and  vital. 
Shylock  is  a  Jew  demanding  a  Christian's  life  ;  but  Shakes- 
peare has  transformed  him  from  the  monster  into  the  human 
creature  with  the  same  humanity  as  ourselves : 

^  Hath  not  a  Jew  ejes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses, 
affections,  passions?  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons, 
subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  bj  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled 
bj  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we 
not  bleed  ?  if  jou  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  jou  poison  us,  do  we  not 
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die?  and  if  jou  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge?  If  we  are  like  joa  in  the 
rest,  we  will  resemble  jou  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his 
humility?  Revenge.  If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  suffer- 
ance be  by  Christian  example  ?  Why,  revenge.  The  villainy  you  teach  me 
I  will  execute,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the  instruction." 

Small  wonder  there  has  arisen  a  coterie  who  believe 
that  Shy  lock  was  badly  treated  and  proceed  to  write  a  plea 
on  his  behalf.  It  is  the  highest  tribute  to  the  growth  in  the 
poet's  art.  He  has  taken  a  conventional  figure  away  from 
the  category  of  the  traditional  inhuman  monster  as  seen  in 
Marlowe's  "  Jew  of  Malta  "  and  Shakespeare's  Jew  has  be- 
come a  man  —  suffering,  and  because  he  has  suffered,  wish- 
ing, too,  to  inflict  suffering.  At  last  Shakespeare  can  be 
brought  into  comparison  in  tragic  elements  with  his  original 
inspirer,  Marlowe,  and  be  declared  emancipated.  The  in- 
stincts of  his  own  genius  are  bearing  him  aloft.  The  figures 
of  the  clowns  reappear  in  strengthened  lines.  We  have  had 
women  before,  but  their  figures  have  been  hazy.  The  women 
in  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  "  and  in  "  A  Midsum- 
mer-Night's Dream"  were  persons  merely  and  left  no  defi- 
nite impression.  Even  the  passion  and  experience  of  the 
unfortunate  Juliet  was  restricted  to  a  single  phase  of  life. 
But  Portia  has  true  womanliness  ringing  in  every  word  and 
act,  and  heads  the  list  of  splendid  portraitures  of  the  glorious 
women  in  Shakespeare's  gallery.  Whether  there  ever  was 
such  a  perfect  woman  as  Portia  actually  in  existence,  is  be- 
side the  question.  She  is  a  noble  ideal  of  the  poet's  brain 
and  heart  in  an  age  not  altogether  given  to  idealizing 
woman.  Here  we  have  portrayed  at  last,  in  a  later  poet's 
words : 

"A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command.'' 

But  there  is  a  bit  of  English  history  to  tell  still  left  in- 
complete. The  downfall  of  Richard  II.  brought  with  it  the 
success  of  Bolingbroke,  who  became  Henry  IV.  Richard 
was  unworthy  and  he  fell  —  poetic  justice  teaches.  But 
Henry  conspired  against  his  lawful  king  and  sovereign,  and 
the  same  poetic  justice  decrees  that  his  days  shall  be  full  of 
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trouble  and  his  reign's  end  clouded.  He  dies  not  in  the 
Holy  Land  on  a  Crusade  as  he  had  vowed  in  order  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  Heaven,  but  in  Jerusalem  chamber  at 
Westminster  under  the  conviction  and  fear  that  his  son  for 
whom  he  had  wrested  an  unlawful  crown  was  unworthy. 
This  is  the  tragedy  of  the  history  of  "  Henry  IV."  But 
even  in  this  history  play  the  genius  of  the  poet  was  more 
concerned  with  the  realities  of  the  present  than  with  the 
tragedy  of  the  past.  "  Henry  IV."  lives  for  us  not  so  much 
because  of  its  history  as  by  reason  of  the  fiction  in  the  play. 
It  is  the  unparalleled  creation  of  FalstafF  among  the  scenes 
in  Eastcheap  at  the  Boar's-Head  tavern  with  his  rollicking 
companions  prominent  among  whom  is  Prince  Hal  the  heir 
apparent,  that  we  think  of  when  we  name  "  Henry  IV."  So 
far  has  the  muse  of  comedy  overshadowed  that  of  history. 
Here  is  drastic  realism  enough  I  FalstafF  is  thoroughly  a 
creature  of  the  senses,  but  with  an  irresistibility  of  audacity. 
In  every  encounter  as  to  honor  and  truth  who  can  gainsay 
him  ?  We  throw  down  all  moral  standards  at  the  approach 
of  this  ton  of  sack  only  to  laugh  immoderately  at  him  and 
with  him.  Who  but  FalstafF  may  be  a  coward  upon  *'  in- 
stinct"  and  conclude  by  force  of  syllogism  that  "  honor"  is 
but  *'  air"  and  "  a  mere  scutcheon  "  and  moralize  upon  all 
others :  "  Lord,  Lord,  how  this  world  is  giving  to  lying  I " 
There  are  two  parts  of  "  Henry  IV.",  but  they  are  not 
enough  for  FalstafF  and  Prince  Hal.  We  are  promised  that 
we  shall  have  both  again.  With  the  heroic  presentation  of 
"  Henry  V.",  the  history  plays,  already  antiquated  and 
archaic  in  form  for  Shakespeare's  strengthening  genius,  come 
to  a  definite  end.  This  is  Shakespeare's  only  panegyric, 
and  he  was  but  following  the  usual  trend  of  English  thought 
in  glorifying  the  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Agincourt.  His  fel- 
low-countryman, Drayton,  had  sung  lustily  of  Henry.  But 
may  there  not  too  have  been  something  personal  in  Shakes- 
peare's attitude?  Prince  Hal  had  spent  a  wild  and  careless 
youth,  but,  Shakespeare  intimates,  he  was  always  sure  of 
himself  and  knew  that  this  phase  of  his  life  was  only  tem- 
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porary  and  that  the  time  would  come  when  with  growth 
and  with  increased  responsibilities  the  world  would  finally 
learn  what  sort  of  man  he  really  was.  Was  there  any  inti- 
mation that  once  the  youth  Shakespeare  had  been  rather  a 
harem-scarem  lad  in  Stratford ;  that  he  had  hastened  under 
circumstances  possibly  not  altogether  to  his  credit  into  an 
early  marriage  ;  that  he  had  been  brought  before  the  mag- 
istrate for  poaching  on  the  hunting  preserves  of  this  choleric 
gentleman,  upon  whom  he  perhaps  obtained  his  revenge  in 
using  him  as  prototype  for  Justice  Shallow  in  "  Henry  IV.** 
and  the  "Merry  Wives"  ;  that  he  had  left  his  native  town 
very  possibly  under  a  cloud,  but  conscious,  in  some  measure, 
of  his  high  destiny  ?  The  reward  had  surely  come  with  the 
achievement !  We  shall  not  be  too  sure.  At  any  rate  it  is 
in  "  Henry  V."  alone  of  all  the  plays  that  the  man  Shakes- 
peare seems  to  enter  personally  and  to  speak  with  an  indi- 
vidual enthusiasm. 

Herewith  ended  all  the  work  in  history  —  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fragment  of  "  Henry  VHI."  attributed  to 
Shakespeare  near  the  close  of  his  career.  One  thing  is 
clear,  the  poet's  art  had  outgrown  the  restrictions  of  the  his- 
tory play.  The  spirit  and  genius  of  comedy  which  had  pos- 
sessed him  while  working  upon  "  Henry  IV."  carries  him  on 
for  a  while  longer.  No  pure  tragedy  has  been  attempted 
since  the  completion  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  no  one  at 
all  dealing  with  the  profounder  problems  of  life  in  its  fateful 
relations. 

FalstafF,  however,  had  been  promised  to  us  as  well  as  the 
Prince.  Yet  Shakespeare  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  an  ideal  figure  of  Henrj*^  V.  and  retain  the  old  sinner 
as  his  boon  companion.  He  is  banished  from  the  court  at 
the  close  of  "  Henry  IV.",  and  very  early  in  "  Henry  V."  we 
hear  of  FalstafTs  death.  "  His  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen 
and  a'  babbled  of  green  fields"  and  "a'  made  a  finer  end 
and  went  away  as  it  had  been  any  Christom  child,"  reports 
the  hostess  of  the  tavern  with  almost  tenderness  and  a  touch 
of  genuine  pathos.     But  there  was  another  reason  for  drop- 
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ping  Falstaff.  Falstaff  had  for  the  second  time  been  the 
hero  of  a  special  play.  The  original  creation  is  said  to  have 
pleased  the  Q^een  and  her  Court  so  much  that  the  request 
was  made  that  the  author  represent  Falstaff  in  love.  What* 
ever  the  tradition  be  worth,  the  result  was  "The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor."  The  play  is  said  to  have  been  put  to- 
gether in  two  weeks.  It  bears  every  mark  of  crudity  and 
haste.  It  is  not  in  blank  verse, but  written  almost  altogether 
in  prose  form  throughout.  The  scene  is  nominally  laid  at 
Windsor,  the  seat  of  the  Qpeen,  but  the  whole  situation  is 
essentially  continental  and  southern,  as  if  adapted  to  for- 
eign manners  to  suit  the  merriment  of  a  court  circle.  Fal- 
staff's  genius  has  clearly  deserted  him,  and  he  is  no  longer 
the  same  creature.  His  fatuity  is  pitiful  and  he  suffers  dis- 
astrously and  deservedly  for  being  so  egregious  an  old  fooK 
The  second  part  of  "  Henry  IV."  is  hardly  the  equal  of  the 
first  part  in  the  Falstaffian  vitality,  but  the  "  Merry  Wives  " 
is  distinctly  unprofitable  compared  with  the  earlier  work. 
It  is  but  another  striking  illustration  of  poorer  later  endings 
to  former  good  things,  and  shows  that  works,  made  to  order 
at  command  of  the  Sovereign  who  sits  on  the  throne  and 
not  at  the  order  of  the  Muse  who  rules  the  heart  and  soul  of 
poesy  and  directs  the  reins  of  the  imagination,  are  often  in 
vain.  We  may  be  sure  that  Shakespeare  was  not  genuinely 
interested  in  this  work.  It  is  his  left  hand  achievement,  as 
it  were,  while  his  right  hand  is  otherwise  and  better  en- 
gaged. 

Even  so  little  does  another  play  at  this  period,  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  show  Shakespeare  at  his  best.  It 
belongs  to  the  boisterous  conception  of  the  Falstaffian  pe- 
riod and  is  probably  an  absolute  contemporary  of  "  Henry 
IV."  But  while  rich  blood  is  put  into  the  veins  of  "  Henry 
IV.",  only  the  cloaking  over  was  done  on  the  skeleton  of  the 
"  Shrew."  The  play  is  based  upon  a  yet  older  play  with  a 
very  similar  title,  "  The  Taming  of  A  Shrew,"  and  as  we 
have  it,  the  play  is  only  in  part,  in  every  probability, 
Shakespeare's   work.       The   intrigue   of   Bianca   and  her 
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suitors  is  the  part  ascribed  to  the  other  worker.  The  part 
believed  to  be  Shakespeare's  is  the  noisiness  and  high  spirits 
of  the  Klatherine  and  Petmchio  episodes.  But  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew ''  is  not  so  gross  when  Shakes- 
peare leaves  it  as  it  at  first  seems.  Shakespeare  inspires 
new  life  into  everything  that  he  touches.  Katherine  is  not 
a  mere  shrewish  vixen  ;  she  is  a  woman  who  knows  her  su- 
periority in  character  to  heruniversally  more  admired  sister, 
and  she  has  a  real  woman's  heart  if  the  right  man  can  come 
to  discern  it  and  to  bring  out  the  womanly  parts.  This  is 
probably  the  seeming  miracle  that  Petmchio  performs  amid 
all  his  bluster.  The  true  man  and  the  true  woman,  each 
has  met  its  mate  ;  both  are  at  last  matched  ;  and  the  woman 
is  quick  to  recognize  this  truth  and  is  all  the  more  womanly 
and  true  in  her  yielding.  As  for  Christopher  Sly  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  transformation  of  the  Induction  he  remains, 
even  in  a  lord's  house,  "  Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly's  son  of 
Burton  Heath,"  not  so  far  away  from  Shakespeare's  War- 
wickshire home,  and  upon  waking  calls,  "  For  God's  sake,  a 
pot  of  small  ale".  Nothing  else  will  content  his  poor 
mangey  soul.  Shakespeare's  realistic  sense  had  come  in 
contact  with  the  Slys  in  frequenting  other  taverns  than  the 
Boar's-Head  in  Eastcheap  in  FalstafF's  company. 

But  if  these  two  plays  were  lightly  thrown  off  at  busied 
intervals,  because  the  poet  was  more  deeply  engaged  upon 
other  matters,  there  follow  three  comedies  upon  the  close  of 
the  history  series  which  received  his  full  attention  and  indi- 
cate the  highest  achievement  in  Shakespearian  romantic 
color  and  grace  and  charm.  These  three  plays  are  **  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,"  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  "Twelfth 
Night  ".  They  constitute  the  height  of  the  sympathy  and 
tenderness  of  the  creations  in  the  bright  romantic  spirit,  as 
they  close  abruptly  the  series  of  joyous  comedy. 

"  Much  Ado  "  is  akin  in  some  respects  to  the  "  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,"  as  the  noisiest  and  most  boisterous  of  the 
three.  Like  it,  moreover,  it  consists  of  a  union  of  comedy 
of  intrigue  and  one  of  character.     There  is  much  of  witty 
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dialogue  and  humorous  situation.  The  intrigue  of  the  Hero 
and  Claudio  part  suggests  in  certain  features  the  future 
"  Winter's  Tale,"  and  this  part  of  the  plot  is  borrowed  in  its 
origins*  The  passages  where  Beatrice  and  Benedick  flout 
at  one  another,  like  the  gifted  pair  already  described  in 
•*  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  are  the  genuinely  Shakespearian 
parts,  and  this  pair  find  one  another  in  the  end  with  more 
reason  than  Katherine  and  Petruchio  in  "  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew."  Benedick  marks  Beatrice  and  she  chooses 
him  as  the  object  of  attention  from  the  start.  They  are 
clearly  the  best  and  brightest  of  the  whole  company  and  are 
accordingly  best  fitted  for  each  other's  aim.  The  climax  is 
simply  the  mating  of  the  best  of  their  kind,  the  union  as 
well  as  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  And  the  blundering 
officials,  Dogberry  and  Verges,  are  princes  of  all  official 
stupidity,  proud  of  their  small  place  and  even  more  fearful 
for  their  still  smaller  dignity. 

The  atmosphere  in  "As  You  Like  It"  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Everything  is  out  in  the  open  air,  as  in  the  merry 
days  of  good  Robin  Hood  and  Friar  Tuck.  The  Forest  of 
Arden  can  harbor  such  figures  as  Rosalind  and  Orlando. 
Touchstone,  the  most  sentimental  of  clowns,  Jaques,  the 
most  melancholy  of  men,  and  the  Duke  who  moralizes : 

"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  Adversity 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head ; 
And  this  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunt 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

"Twelfth  Night"  recalls  once  again  the  confusions  of 
the  "  Comedy  of  Errors  "  and  of  "  A  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream."  On  Twelfth  Night,  just  as  on  Midsummer  Night, 
such  disguises  and  confusions  are  most  likely.  Do  not  gates 
drop  from  gate  posts  and  walk  away  on  those  evenings,  and 
are  not  the  spirits  abroad?  In  both  these  plays,  "As  You 
Like  It "  and  "  Twelfth  Night,"  there  persists  a  romantic 
setting  of  dainty  melancholy.  The  charming  lyrics  and  the 
quaint  moralizings  and  bright  jestings  merely  intensify  this 
spirit. 
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'^Come  awajy  come  awaj,  death. 
And  in  sad  cypress  iet  me  be  laid; 
Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid." 

The  pure  charm  of  poetry  and  the  mastery  of  setting  arc 
perfect  in  their  assumptions  and  proportions.  The  poetic 
artist  is  working  consciously  and  he  arrives  at  what  he  in- 
tended, and  produces  surely  and  unmistakably  his  effects. 
He  has  abandoned  the  drastic  portrayal  of  Eastcheap  low 
life  of  the  Falstafiian  scenes  and  has  passed  beyond  into  the 
borders  of  romantic  spirit  land.  But  it  is  a  land  of  poetry 
and  of  music,  as  well  of  romance,  and  our  ears  linger  to 
catch  the  sweet  refrains. 

Thus  the  crowning  point  of  Shakespeare^s  genius  in 
comedy  was  reached  at  the  turning  of  the  century,  about 
1600.  Did  he  himself  suspect  at  this  time  the  new  pro- 
vinces that  were  still  lying  prepared  for  him  to  enter? 
With  the  exception  of  one  play,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  all 
his  work  had  hitherto  been  in  history  and  comedy.  What 
deep  experience  in  his  life  now  turned  all  his  instincts  to 
tragic  thought,  where  he  was  to  find  the  crowning  expression 
of  his  life  and  art? 

Here  we  are  brought  face  to  face,  in  our  speculations, 
with  the  mystery  of  the  "  Sonnets."  We  do  not  know  the 
secret  history  of  Shakespeare's  life,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  a 
prurient  curiosity  to  know.  But  we  can  guess  from  the 
"Sonnets"  —  which  were  appearing  at  any  time  in  the  four 
or  five  years  before  1600  and  in  the  five  or  six  years  after 
1600  —  if  they  are  to  be  taken  at  all  in  their  natural  sense, 
that  Shakespeare  had  two  friends,  the  one  "  fair,"  a  man, 
and  the  other  "  coloured  ill,"  a  woman,  and  his  relations 
with  these  and  through  these  taxed  the  endurance  of  his 
higher  and  spiritual  forces  to  the  utmost.  He  drank  the  cup 
of  bitterness  and  almost  of  shame  to  the  dregs,  and  yet 
maintained  somehow  his  manhood  and  struggled  through  to 
reconciliation  and  to  light.  Whether  this  friend,  supposed 
to  be  the  "  Mr.  W.  H."  of  the  dedication,  was  William  Her- 
bert, Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  son  of  Sidney's  sister  Countess, 
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and  whether  the  dark  lady  was  Mrs.  Mary  Fitton,  a  lady  in 
waiting  upon  the  Qpeen  who  afterwards  became  disgraced 
and  lost  her  place  at  Court  —  we  may  not  tell.  But  certain 
it  seems  that  in  these  Sonnets  are  revealed  the  sufferings 
and  living  experiences  of  the  man  who  was  feeling  all  the 
tragicness  sustained  by  the  characters  in  the  six  great  plays, 
so  quickly  following  one  upon  the  other  in  the  coming 
years,  as  tragedy  had  never  before  been  attempted :  "Julius 
Caesar."  "  Hamlet,"  «  Othello,"  "  King  Lear,"  «  Macbeth," 
and  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra." 

All  the  plays  before  1600  might  have  been  written  by 
one  without  any  such  spiritual  history  as  the  "  Sonnets " 
reveal.  The  plays  written  after  1600  could  have  been  pro- 
duced only  by  a  man  with  this  deep  and  true  and  unerring 
sounding  of  the  depths  of  human  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  strange  thing  is,  apparently,  that  the  poet  cannot  longer 
write  comedy  at  all.  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well "  is  com- 
edy in  title,  but  in  reading  seems  a  hollow  mockery. 
"Measure  for  Measure"  is  saved  from  a  tragic  ending  by 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  disguised  duke  as  befits  an 
"Arabian  Nights  "  story  ;  but  the  utter  pathos  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  noble  sustained  character  of  poor  betrayed 
Isabella,  coupled  with  the  absolute  unnaturalness  of  her 
natural  protector,  a  brother,  gives  the  impression  of  the 
keenest  pain.  Logically,  the  play  ought  to  have  been 
made  a  tragedy,  we  feel.  A  few  years  later,  perhaps,  in 
one  more  attempt,  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  not  only  are  the 
Homeric  heroes,  belittled  and  rendered  pitiful,  but  the  poor 
green  goose,  Troilus,  seems  hardly  worthy  of  a  better  fate 
than  infatuation  with  the  fickle  and  false  Greek  maiden. 

What  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  poet's 
dreams  since  the  august  fooling  of  Touchstone  and  the 
dainty  melancholy  of  Rosalind  and  her  companions  in  the 
Forest  of  Arden,  and  since  the  happy  confusion  and  frolics 
of  the  "  Twelfth  Night  "  revels  I  The  soul  of  the  poet  has 
grown  grim  and  dark  and  serious  and  earnest,  and  overcast 
with  the  gloomy  pall   of   awe.     The  first  two  of  the  six 
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named  tragedies,  "  Julius  Caesar  "  and  "  Hamlet,"  display  a 
reflectiye,  dreamy,  poetic,  high-minded  nature,  seeking  in 
vain  to  find  its  right  place  in  the  constitution  of  things,  and 
through  its  very  nobility  and  moral  strength  sinking  back 
hurt  and  wronged  and  wrecked  and  ruined.  That  the  good 
and  the  true  may  become  dedicated  to  utter  destruction  with 
no  apparent  fault  of  its  own  ;  that  the  origin  of  evil  and  of  sin 
in  the  world  is  mysterious  and  inexplicable  and  awful  in  its 
fateful  consequence,  this  is  the  great  truth  enunciated  by  the 
greatest  of  the  Shakespearian  tragedies  as  it  was  by  the 
Greek  drama  of  -^schylus  and  Sophocles,  where  the  law 
and  will  of  man  seem  overruled  and  overawed  by  the  will 
of  the  gods,  and  that  of  the  gods  even  subject  to  a  myste- 
rious and  inscrutable  Fate. 

In  "Julius  Caesar,"  Brutus  seeks  to  act  solely  for  the 
good  of  his  country  and  is  open  only  to  calls  of  honor,  yet 
becomes  overwhelmed  in  the  meshes  of  the  snarers'  net,  and 
his  noble  help-mate,  Portia,  devotes  her  blessed  head  to  self- 
destruction.  The  tragedy  of  the  play  is  not  the  downfall  of 
Cassar  as  the  name  might  imply,  but  the  desolation,  caused 
thereby,  of  the  very  men  and  the  seeming  principles  of  right 
and  truth  Caesar's  fall  was  intended  to  protect.  Brutus  too 
late  sees  clear : 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune : 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 

In  "  Hamlet,"  the  soul  of  the  young  prince,  reflective 
rather  than  active,  steeped  in  intellect  but  lacking  in  will  to 
execute,  must  realize  in  the  untimely  death  of  his  father  the 
frailty  and  inconstancy  of  woman,  and  that  woman  of  all  — 
his  mother.  And  poor  Ophelia,  innocent  of  this  knowledge, 
becomes  crazed  that  her  lover  finds  it  no  longer  time  to 
dawdle  now. 

"O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew ! 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter!     O  God!  O  God! 
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How  wearj,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable 

Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world! 

Fie  on't!  O  fie!  'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 

That  grows  to  seed;  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 

Possess  it  merely." 

The  man  of  arms,  Othello,  is  played  on  by  the  treachery 
of  his  trusted  friend,  the  arch  fiend,  "  Honest  lago,"  in  a 
trick  that  the  brooding  Hamlet  might  have  seen  into  in  an 
instant,  and  pure  innocent  Desdemona^s  candle  is  smothered 
out.  "  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul  I  "  Othello's 
own  words  tell  the  rest : 

"Speak  of  me  as  I  am  — 
Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well; 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but  being  wrought, 
Perplex*d  in  the  extreme." 

King  Lear  makes  the  mistake  of  casting  off  the  one 
daughter  who  can  love  her  father  and  is  thrust  forth  himself 
into  the  howling  blasting  storm  by  the  pelicans  to  whom  he 
gave  up  crown  and  all.  In  a  little  lifting  of  the  cloud  he 
recognizes  at  last  the  faithfulness  of  Cordelia,  but  only  to 
know  her  dead  in  his  arms,  hanged,  and  his  own  heart  break- 
ing in  two. 

"  Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl !     O,  you  are  men  of  stones : 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  Pd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack.     She*s  gone  forever." 

Macbeth's  ambition,  which  acts  upon,  and  is  reacted  upon 
in  turn  by  his  own  restless  dreams  and  those  of  his  wife, 
causes  the  murder  of  his  sovereign  and  kinsman,  who  should 
have  been  protected  by  his  own  hospitality  and  loyalty, 
while  asleep  in  his  house,  and  henceforth  the  damned  spot 
will  not  out  1 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  at  the  height  of  the  dominion  of 
power  and  beauty,  give  up  kingdom  and  action  and  duty 
for  the  embrace  of  love,  and  the  Battle  of  Actium  decides  a 
new  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel  in  the  world's  history. 

The  self-pride  of  Coriolanus  yields  to  the  entreaties  of  a 
mother ;  but  these  can  prevail  only  at  the  price  of  the  son. 

Finally,  in  "  Timon  of  Athens  "  the  world  of  bitterness 
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and  scorn  and  the  darkness  of  oblivion  settles  down  in  im- 
penetrable gloom  of  misanthropy,  disgust  at  life,  and  hatred 
of  the  race  itself. 

In  this  the  time  when  sonnet  LXVI.  indicated  the  pre- 
vailing temper  of  mind? 

**  Tired  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry, 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  born. 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollitj, 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn, 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplaced. 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted. 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgraced, 
And  streng^  by  limping  sway  disabled. 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority, 
And  folly  doctor-like,  controlling  skill. 
And  simple  truth  miscall'd  simplicity. 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill." 

The  gloom  is  almost  but  not  quite  impenetrable.  As 
suddenly  as  the  cloud  came  it  lifted,  just  as  in  the  later 
sonnets  there  is  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  and  self-for- 
getfulness : 

"Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove: 
O,  no !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark 
That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken.'' 

Thus  the  storm  ceases  and  the  lurid  sky  becomes  lighted 
up.  There  follows  a  spirit  of  self-abnegation,  and  instead 
of  suffering  and  pain  and  disaster  there  is  emphasized  joy 
after  trouble,  happiness  after  trial,  and  reunion  after  sep- 
aration. Does  this  phase  again  mark  a  new  chapter  in  the 
poet's  spiritual  history  ?  At  least  the  conclusions  are  based 
upon  profound  psychological  reasons. 

There  are  but  five  remaining  plays,  and  all  reveal  the 
closest  kinship  in  this  new  spirit.  The  Shakespearian  part 
of  "  Pericles,"  discarding  the  older  setting  of  a  disagreea- 
ble story,  is  the  final  happiness  and  restoration  to  father  and 
family   of    tempest-born   and  tempest-tossed    Marina.      In 
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•*Cymbeline"  the  pure  figure  of  suffering  Imogen,  after 
shameAil  persecution  and  casting  forth,  is  declared  trium- 
phantly innocent  amid  the  recovery  ofher  long  lost  brothers* 
In  **  The  Winter's  Tale,''  Perdita,  the  lost  one  and  cast- 
away, comes  back  to  a  court  to  greet  a  sorrowing  father  and 
to  affirm  the  vindication  of  a  cruelly  wronged  mother  long 
believed  to  be  dead.  In  "  The  Tempest,"  the  storm  and 
shipwreck  is  the  means  whereby  two  long  estranged 
brothers  are  reunited :  "  Admired  Miranda,*'  through  her 
union  with  Ferdinand,  helps  promote  the  bond  of  reconcili- 
ation ;  Ariel  and  Caliban,  the  beings  of  spiritual  light  and 
carnal  grossness,  return  to  the  elements  that  gave  them  ;  and 
the  magic  island,  a  nowhere,  a  Utopian  dream,  becomes  dis- 
solved as  mere  fancy's  figment.  Last,  the  Shakespearian 
portion  of  **  Henry  VIII."  —  for  nearly  all  agree  that  it  is  a 
composite  play  —  displays  the  master's  touch  and  the  spirit 
of  this  period  in  the  tender  portrayal  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  unhappy  and  beautiful  Katherine  of  Aragon,  who  dies 
loving  her  lord  and  forgiving  her  enemies.  As  Shakespeare 
himself  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  had  worked  in  others' 
footsteps  and  had  acknowledged  Marlowe  as  his  model,  so 
the  master  spirit  finds  an  apt  pupil  in  the  brightest  and  most 
poetically  gifted  of  his  immediate  successors,  John  Fletchen 
It  is  to  his  hand  that  the  draught  of  "  Henry  VIII."  begun 
Aras  probably  entrusted  for  completion.  Marina,  Perdita, 
Miranda, —  the  sea-born,  the  lost,  the  lovely  —  all  Latin 
names  indicating  their  origin  and  classification  in  the  same 
spirit,  together  with  Imogen,  are  heroines  imaginatively 
akin  in  these  last  plays.  These  plays  are  genuine  romances, 
written  as  ideal  fairy  tales  for  the  delight  and  pleasure  of 
the  children  of  the  poet's  old  age. 

One  final  word  !  If  we  may  regard  "  Love's  Labour's 
Lost  ",  a  young  man's  fancy,  as  the  earliest  of  the  romantic 
plays  in  which  Shakespeare's  originality  and  independence 
gave  any  evidence,  it  would  be  interesting  to  place  "  The 
Tempest ",  certainly  one  of  the  latest,  as  the  culmination  in 
thought  of  a  busy  and  active  career.     If  "  The  Tempest " 
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may  be  thus  regarded  as  the  last,  it  connects,  in  its  episode 
of  the  wreck  off  "  the  still-vexed  Bermoothes,"  the  new 
world  of  America,  governed  in  fancy  by  some  happy  Pros- 
pero  having  under  control  the  powers  beneficent  and  malev- 
olent,—  the  Arielsand  the  Calibans  of  our  spiritual  nature 
—  and  making  of  this  land  the  happy  ideal  State.  Plato 
gave  such  a  conception  to  the  world ;  Sir  Thomas  More 
gave  one ;  Bacon  and  others  gave  theirs  ;  and  here,  gentle 
fancy's  child,  Shakespeare,  gives  a  suggestion  of  his. 

Let  it  be  ominous  of  completed  work !  Like  Milton's 
"  Comus,"  it  may  have  been  written  to  grace  some  festal  oc- 
casion. The  poet  magician  has  held  his  wand  over  these 
many  creations  of  his  brain  and  art ;  and  he  takes  leave  iq 
this  most  thoughtful  and  gravely  poetical  of  plays,  which  by 
some  peculiar  circumstance  became  the  first  in  order  in  th^ 
folio  and  remains  so  in  other  editions.  There  let  it  stan^, 
in  sharp  conjunction  with  '•  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^" 
as  an  admirable  preface  —  usually  the  last  thing  in  a  book 
to  be  written  —  and  as  an  exposition  of  the  poet's  growth 
and  evolution  in  artistic  form,  in  power  of  thought,  and  in 

strength  of  characterization. 

John  Bell  Hennemai^, 

The  University  of  Tennessee. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

A  Ramble  at  Sewanee^  is  in  the  first  place  a  triumph  of 
good  taste  in  the  art  of  book-making.  Nothing  could  be 
more  dainty,  handy  or  attractive.  Quite  apart  from  the  let- 
ter press,  as  "  Sewanee  Illustrated/*  it  is  an  invaluable  me- 
mento to  the  many  who  have  learned  to  love,  as  only  Se- 
wanee is  loved,  the  natural,  domestic  and  architectural 
beauties  of  the  place.  The  pictures  thickly  interspersed 
among  its  pages  are  admirably  selected  and  are  all  the  very 
finest  specimens  of  photographic  art. 

But  far  beyond  the  material  charms  of  this  volume  is  the 
spirit  or  motive  which  has  not  only  given  it  birth  but  lavished 
upon  it  every  outward  expression  of  the  deep  interest  and 
feeling  that  inwardly  pervade  it.  No  one  has  of  late  come 
into  personal  contact  with  Dr.  Hoffman  who  does  not  feel 
that  he  has  quietly  and  unobtrusively  but  devotedly  and 
steadfastly  consecrated  his  mind  and  life  and  a  generous 
proportion  of  his  means  to  the  great  cause  of  Church  ed- 
ucation. He  has  originated,  we  may  say  created,  the  very 
important  movement  which  has  taken  shape  in  the  "Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  Church  Schools,  Col- 
leges, and  Seminaries,"  the  plan  of  which  is  eminently 
practical  and  wise,  and  its  outcome  for  good  impossible  to 
overestimate.  It  is  as  one  of  very  many  expressions  of  a 
heart  thus  enlisted  in  a  great  and  holy  cause,  that  this  book 
will  be  most  appreciated  and  valued.  Dr.  Hoffman's  sym- 
pathy and  counsel  and  help  have  been  felt  in  all  our  Church 
institutions.  It  was  that  which  drew  him  spontaneously  to 
Sewanee  and  which  made  his  visit  one  of  such  deep  inter- 
est and  inspiration  to  himself  and  so  to  others  ;  it  was  that 
which  breathes  in  the  words  and  is  visible  in  the  loving 
and  lavish  adornment  of  this  little  memento,  and  it  is  that 
which  lingers  in  the  memory  and  in  the  love  and  gratitude 
of  Sewanee  towards  Dr.  Hoffman. 

M  Gamble  at  Sewanee;  the  Seat  of  the'  University  of  the  South;  Bac- 
calaureate Sermon,  By  Reverend  Charles  F.  Hoffman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
New  York :    E.  and  J.  B.  Young  &  Co.    1896. 
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Professor  Brander  Matthews's  new  volume  of  essayar, 
Asfecii  of  Fiction  and  Other  Ventures  in  Criticism^  (Har- 
pers) i»  marked  by  the  same  admirable  qualities  that  we 
have  formerly  pointed  out  in  these  pages.  There  is  no 
more  lucid  and  suggestive  critic  writing  in  America  to-day 
than  Mr.  Matthews,  and  we  cannot  have  too  many  collec- 
tions of  his  essays.  The  most  valuable  papers  in  the  pres- 
ent volume  are,  in  our  opinion,  those  on  '•'American  Litera- 
ture," on  **  Pleasing  the  Taste  of  the  Public,"  and  on  **The 
Penalty  of  Humor/'  but  every  essay  will  be  found  to  repay 
perusal.  We  cannot  forbear  calling  attention  to  the  hand- 
^oxn^  format  of  the  volume  which  must  be  a  source  of  de- 
light to  such  a  book-lover  as  Mr.  Matthews,  and  reflects 
very  great  credit  upon  the  taste  of  the  publishers. 

* 

The  completed  seventy-eighth  volume  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  demands  a  notice.  It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to 
see  how  this  admirable  magazine  has  been  steadily  gaining 
ground  of  late,  how  it  still  continues,  as  in  the  past,  to 
stand  for  all  that  is  best  in  American  letters,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  equals  any  other  publication  in  the  country  in 
keeping  abreast  with  all  current  problems.  New  life  seems 
to  have  been  infused  into  it  and  we  wish  it  all  prosf>erity 
and  many  rivals,  for  such  rivals  will  keep  it  ever  striving 
for  improvement,  and  will  indicate  the  healthiest  sort  of 
spirit  in  American  literary  life. 

* 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  made  a  handsome  vol- 
ume of  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke's  The  Gos-pel  for  an  Age  of 
Doubt^  which  is  the  final  form  of  his  Yale  lectures  on 
Preaching  for  1896.  Fully  a  fourth  of  the  book  consists  of 
an  appendix  of  varied  quotations  intended  to  illustrate  the 
text,  and  the  text  itself  is  interspersed  by  practical  and  other 
citations  showing  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  wide  acquaintance  with 
literature,  and  making  his  volume  very  easy  reading  —  per- 
haps too  easy  considering  its  transcendent  subject. 
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n   character.    The  best  advantages 


development  of   a  symmetricul   Chrii 

for  the  study  of  music,  art,  and  elocut 

The  beautiful  buildings  with  their 

of  a  botne  as  well  as  the  requirements 

CHARQES  PER  TERM— (Half  the  Schoor  Vear.) 
Board,  with  room,  laundering,  light,   together  with  tui- 
tion in  all  English  branches  and  Latin .$135  00 

Instrumental  Music 30  00 

Vocal  Music      30  00 

.  Drawing  and  Painting t6  00 

^^^^     Modern  Languages  (each) 16  00 

^^^H     Elocution 1600 

^^^^K    Use  of  piano  for  practice <;  00 

^^^B    For  Catalogue,  address  Rev.  Wallace  Camahan,  Principal, 
^^^K  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


DIRECT     IMPORTERS    OF     DIAHONDS, 

and  Manufacturers  of 

College  Medals,  Badges  and  Pin^ 

Designs  and  Estimates  Furnished  to  Order, 


Set  upon  short  notice  in  the  very  latest  slj'Ies,  and  in  the 

highest  grade  of  the  Jeweler's  Art.  , 

Pendants,  Necklaces,  Tiaras.  Rings,  Pins  and  Studsi 


FINE  STATIONERY] 

Our  Slationerj  Department  is  replete  with  the  "Correct  Strles" 
of  the  ven"  bett  papers  made.  Monogram  Paper  a  specially. 
Engraved  Wedding  Invitations  and  Visiting  Carda. 


For  Presents  to  suit  any  occasion  we  pride  ourselves  in  being  a 
please  the  mod  rastldioue  and  Esthetic  taitee.  jBl^OUR  GOODS  J 
STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  and  "up-to-date"  in  patterns. 


NASHVILLE'S  HATTERS  1 

WALTON  &  OSBORN, 

■JS5  North    Chfrry  SIrtcl.  Soh   Aj;^«t 

Dunlap's  Celebrated  Hats, 

Miller's  Unexcelled  Hats, 
and  Stetson  Hats, 

|Dr.  JAEGER'S  SANITARY  WOOLEN  UNDERWEAR 
Fine  Silk  and  Opera  Hats. 

■lain  Coats,  Night  Shirts,  Qioves,  etc. 

JVlore  than  30  Years  Ago 

lia>  become  a  tiynonjm  for  ll>e  Miisio  business  in  Ihe  Suulh,  Thtre  is  but 
one  waj  thai  a'name  tould  become  so  prominenllv  itlcnlifieil  wilh  anv  line 
of  bii«ine««,  and  that  bj  the  strlfteat  honegt?  in  all  iraneBctions.  We  lo  dav 
follow  the  long-established  motto  of  our  house  ;  to  sell  only  reliable  goods 
and  Bt  reasonable  prices. 

We  sell  everything  in  Muaie.     Write  for  terms  and  prices. 

E/.  IDOE.]S»a:j^lT  &c  CO., 

NASHVILLE,   TENNESSEE. 

HUNTER  &  WELBURN, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers 

SH  A'.  Market  Sl^  NASHVII.I.B.  TBNN. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  SCHOOL  AND  COL- 
LEGE TEXT  BOOKS  IN  THE  SOUTH.  Order  from 
OB  any  book  you  may  want  in  any  line. 

Engraved  Cards  at  Lowest  Prices, 


TFje  SeotFiern  Rarserv  l^u. 


Winchester,  Tenn. 


All  U  of  W,  OmanQtal  imil  Mt  Mi 


All  Orders  Oareftilly  and  Promptly  Filled. 

The  Cambridge  Editions 

of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  •  •  • 

Are  all  printed  from  entirelj  new  plates^  on  pure  white  P^per, 
light  in  weight  and  opaque,  with  and  without  red  rubrics.  The 
largest  variety  of  bindings  jet  offered  in  Prajer  Books.  The 
Cambridge  editions  are  bound  at  Mason  House,  bj  B.  Collins 
and  Sons.  For  care  in  finish  and  beauty  and  strength  of  bind- 
ing,  these  books  are  recognized  as  the  best  that  have  ever  been 
published. 

Dr.  Ounningham  Oeikie's  New  Work. 

The  Apostles,  Their  Lives  sad  Letters. 

t  vols.,  zaino.  $1.50  per  vol.    Vol.  z.  Pentecost  to  Autumn.  A.D.  55.    With  Epistles  of  Jenes.  Thss- 

salonlens.  sndGalatUni.    Reedy. 
This  work  foms  the  second  volume  of  New  Testament  Series  of  Hours  with  the  Bible.    Volumf 

One  being: 

The  Oespels.    A  Companloo  to  *'  The  LMe  of  Christ," 

WHh  Mepi  end  Illuitretions.    zsmo,  maroon  clotii,  $1.50. 

A  mloe  and  treasury  of  Information,  worth  more  than  can  easily  be  statsd  to  preachsfs  and  all  wt 
wish  to  read  the  Gospels  InttlUgently.— Ii<<rei7  IVorld. 

Bessys  on  Amerlcaa  History. 

Qy  Rev.  Henry  Ferguson,  Trinity  Gyllege,  Hartford.    lemo.  cloth,  eoo  pp.,  Si.ts.    Res4y* 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Publishers, 

■14  PIPTH  AVBNUB,  NBW  YORK  CtTY. 


SPURLOCK-NEAL  CO., 

Wholesale  Druggists, 


■  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

WHOLESALE  ONLY. 


NO  RETAILING. 


[* 


Patent  and  Proprietary  Medicines,  Pure 
Cbemicaie,  FresL,  Crude,  Ground  and  Pow- 
dered Drugs,  Gimis,  Fine  Essential  Oils, 
Heavy  Chemicals,  Dye  Stuffs,  Paints,  Oils, 
Vsmisfaes,  Window  Glass,  Glassware,  An- 
imal, Vegetable  and  Mineral  Oils.  :  :  :  : 


* 


I 

^^  FJ/A/fMACBUT/CAL  PREPARATIONS,  FLUID 
^B  EXTRACTS,  SYRUPS,   TINCTURES, 

^^^  MEDICINAL   WINES  AND 

^^K  SPECIALTIES. 


RaQgom  Boot  Liniment, 

Dr.  Hodge's  Sarsaparilla, 

Ethiopian  Pile  Ointment,  T.  I.  N.  0. 
Blue  Ribbon  Horse  and  Cattle  Powders. 
irlook'B  Gilt  Edge  Bitters, 

Cherry,  H.  H.  and  Tar  Congh  Syrup. 
Syrup  Hypophosphites  Compound. 
Golden  Meadow  Bird  Seed, 
^ch's  Laxaline  (Tasteless  Castor), 
Tasteless  Chill  Tonic. 
Little  Liver  Eggs, 
iorgan's  Tooth  Powder  and  Mouth  Wash. 

Neal's  Sachet  Powders. 
LeGrande  Handkerchief  Extracts  and  Fine 
Parisian  Colognes. 

Mail  orders  receive  our  prompt  and  careful  attentloa.    Correspondence 


G.  W.  STEAGALL, 

•.LUMBER. 


*ni:ip  'V  '.r^«.  iizLTiiiarrar-^r    ii   ^fuciiOHry  mti  ^ircaUiltt  ffrigniii>,  Circnljur 
■bi'v  ^f.".lrt  i.irt  '--»n«rr»-  iCuiinmsry      Xi:',   :«TJer*  rEp.itt'^e  prompc  Aorf 
•ni  i:3snt:t-.ix. 

r  ■ .' ,:  A .-:  :■  j/.j  .  te  sses:^  e  e. 


DUSTLESS 


BLACKBOARDS 


Hie  O^   DostlcM  Blacktawi  m  tkc  Wctid. 

TH£    GasrrOaY    TALC    PLATIE    BL.^CKBOAEtD  sad  GREG- 

""^  X  V  >»  AT U RA L  T A  LC  C  RA  VO N S  .%re  an  abaoiuteiv  dnsdcai  combiaft- 

«  _  _ 

":•-.*!.     r;«^    -^^  huniir*nid  or    li»ad:i;f  Kh«:cui  a.id  colIe^KS  ia  the   United 
-^rar^*!*  i.^rd  C.i.iai±i.     X:ll:i:c:i  or  fiKt  in  iailv  oae. 

TH£  GREGORY  MODSIL  EE^\5£R  ui  the  mcac  durable  cnjer  oo 
'r.it  rrairkx^    Madf*  ••nctreij  ot  ine  feit.    No  aoiae  when  dropped  oa  the  floor. 

Qrccory  Talc  Blackboard  mmd  Ctmjmm  Cat* 

JOHN  RAMAGE  &  SONS, 

FINE  SHOES 

Traveling:  Bags  and  Trunks. 

Lfjw^nt  PrUie*  xnd  Latest  Stjle:§.      Mail  orden  promptly  tilled. 

TEXjEmOlSrE    667. 


Crescent  Laundry  Co. 

702  and  704  Broad   Street 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

Our  Motto  "Good  Work  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed." 


The   Great  Through  Car  Line 


leiapliis  aid  Miest.   St.  Lon; 

Geomia,  FHa,  ail  Soitat. 

Through  Slfep*r»  and  Coarlies  to  Mfiiiphis,  via  McKneiie.  Through' 
pen  trom  Atlanu  and  Clialtanixig^a  lo  Si.  Louis.  "Dixie  Fljri.' 
ingh  Sket*"^  between  Ntshvillc  and  Jacknonville,  Kla..  withoul  cb>ng«' 
Ttf,r  round.     Tur  further  information,  call   upon   coupon  liokcl  igenti 

W.  L.  RANLSY.  On.  PiM.  aa4  Tldut  Aianl.  Nuhvltlc.  Tana. 


I 


G.  W.  STEAGALCT   _ 

•.LUMBER.' 

Doors,  Sash,  tilindti.  Moulding  and  Glazed  Sash.  Balusrem,  BmckeU, 
Dour  and  Winiluw  Frami^B  made  cu  order.  Agent  of  the  Mansfield  Ma- 
chine Works,  manufacturer  of  Stationary  and  Portable  Engines,  Circular 
Saw  Mills  and  General  Machtnerj'.  Mail  orders  receive  prompt  apd  care- 
ful Hltention.  ^^^ 
TUr.LAIiOAfA.    TENNESSBB.                             ^^^B 

DUSTLESS  ' 

BLACKBOARDS 

The  Only    Dustless   Blackboard    in   the   World. 

THE    GREGORY    TALC     PLATE    BLACKBOARD  and  GREG- 
ORY NATURAL  TALC  CRAYONS  are  an  absolutely  dustless  combiiUKJ 
tion.     Used    by  hundreds  of   leading  schools  and   colleges  in  tbe   Unli 
Stales  and  Canada.     Millions  of  feet  In  daily  use. 

THE  GREGORY   MODEL  ERASER  Is  the  most  durable  eraser 
the  market.    Made  entirely  of  tine  felt.    No  noise  when  dropped  on  the  floor.' 
Send  for  catalogue  and  samples,  free. 

Qregory  Talc  Blackboard  and  Crayon  Co.. 

NaskTi'IU,  Tennttttt. 

JOHN  RAMAGE  &  SONS, 

Sm  N.  Collegf  SI..  Mnilir'ill-,  T^iim.,  dialfrs  in 

FINE  SHOES 

Traveling  Bas:s  and  Trunks. 

Lowest  Prices  and  Latest  Styles.      Mail  orders  promptly  filled. 

TELEI^HIOITE!    667. 

Crescent  Laundry  CoJ 

702  and  704  Broad   Street, 

CHATTANOOGA.  TENN. 

Our  Motto  "Good  Work  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


i>or.*^H 


The   Great  Through  Car  Line 


Umpiis  M  Soiltiest.   St.  Ws,  CMcap,  M  Nrnlhesl 


rhrougli  Sleeper*  and  Coflthc  t'i  Mriii[)his.  vis  : 
Kleep«r*  from  AiUnui  inJ  Chaitnrioo^  lo  Si.  Li 
Ihraugh  Slpeperi  helween  Nashville  mid  ]«clnoiiville, 
the  Tear  round.      Fur  (iirthrr  inFnrmation,  call    upon 

W.  L.  OANLGV.aH.  Pua.  aaiTMkMJ 


-Dixie  Fljet,' 
wilhoul  change' 
■"  ticket  igenl. 


SiuTrs*or.«  to  (ifnliiijr  cw  v  ... 


.j1;*»  Cliuirli  StiHM't,  Nasiivillk,  Tknn. 

Telephone  4'27. 


K.  B.  LEES,  M.T).,  D.D.8^ 

CORNER  CHURCH  AND  VINE  STREETS. 

Telephoiu'    1245..  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


l)iirin<^  julv  and  Aug^ust  Dr.  Lees  will  be  at  Sewan^e  professionally. 

American  National  Bank 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 
Cash  Capital,  $1,000,000.  Surplus,  $60,000. 

BoAKi)  i>K  Directors — W.  W.  Berry,  John  Woodard,  V.  L.  Kirknimn 
John  M.  Lea,  R.  W.  Turner.  W.  G.  Bush,  Byrd  Douglas,  A.  W.  Harris,  A 
11.  Rohnison,  R.  L.  Weakley,  Horatio  Berry. 

Offkkks — \V.  W.  Berry.  President;  John  M.  Lea,  Vice-President;  A. 
\V.  Harris,  Ca^shicr;    Wni.  P.   riinnrr.  Assistant  Cashier. 


W.    K.   MiNF.K.  Kr.\nk   Spragui. 

MINER  &  SPRAQUE, 

Winchester,  Tenn. 

He2^vy  apd  5belf  Hardw2ire, 

iiUNS.  CUTLERY.  VULCAN  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

Fish  Uios.  Wagons,  HuKS'^'S  Hnriiess,  Etc.,  Etc. 

SASH,   DOORS,  AND   BLINDS. 

Wr   will  a])prrriate   Srwanre  trade    and   ;:ive    all    orders   careful 
prompt  attention. 


The   University  of  the  South, 

SEWANEE.    TENNESSEE 


The  University  is  under  the  joint  control  of  fifteen 
dioceses  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Opened 
in  1868.  Located  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  on  the 
plateau  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  2,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Sewanee  has  a  national 
reputation  as  a  health  resort. 


•  March    14th, 


Vacation  from  December  aoth 
stead  of  during  the  Summer  m6ntha. 

The  following  Departments  of  the  University  arc 
well  equipped  and  fully  orgitnized  - 

ACADEMIC,  THEOLOGICAL,  MEDICAL.  LAW 
AND  ENGINEERING. 

A  SPECIAL  BUSINESS  COURSE  in  Finance 
and  Economy  is  provided  for  students  not  intending 
to  study  for  degrees.  This  course  extends  over  two 
years,  and  includes  the  study  of  Bookkeepintj,  Com- 
mercial Law,  Banking,  Political  Science.  History. 
English,  and  Modern  Languages. 

THE  SEWANEE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  pre- 
pares Boys  for  this  and  other  Universities  and  for 
business. 

The  Lent  term  of  the  University  begins  March  19th, 
1S96.  and  the  Trinity  Term  on  August  6th. 

For  Catalogues  and  other  information,  address 

B.  Lawton  Wi£s:ins,  M.A., 


ARKANSAS, 

TEXAS,    AND  THE 

SOUTHWEST 


if 


Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars. 

Reclining  Chair  Cars.    Seats  Free. 

R.  T.  a.  MATTMeWA,  t.  T.  A..  304  W.  HbIb  »t..  Lmlivllla,  ICr- 
W.  1.  DciDTiBtiiOE,<i>D.Hiuicr,8t.  liiula.      U.C.  Towhsehd.  Q.  P.  AT.  A.,>tt.  Loul* 
Sanforu  Uuncan  Gcorgk  1.  Wad 

DUNCAN  &  WADDEY, 

Loans,      Real 
Sales,       Estate! 
Rents.      A2fenti 


214   Union    SlreeE.  Nashville, 


I  eiinessee. 


Baet  Brook  Springs 

N*wlr  Refitted  uhI  Purnlahad.  Near  Esllll  Sprlns*  Station.  Tenn,.  on  lli*N.  «C 
R.  R.    Tamu:  Per  day,  fa-oo;  per  weak.  Six.  so;  per  ntontb.  l4|.0D. 

Everyonf  who  hna  aeen  or  Icat«d  Ihe  wntora  from  ihene  lurlun  urouounea 
IbBin  aluiilBr  to  lb«  HurrlcBne  wateri.  Tbe  aiipiWj-  at  Orpen  wnter  U  ■bundknt. 
aiidckUElila£iI,riiDsrruiii  Ibe  ruck,  it  I*  not  dniuAged  by  evnporatloii  by  «t4uiij]ai 
InapooT.  Thefacltbat  II  bears  traniportatlon  wlHi.iul  material  lig«rr  hubtu 
fully  deinoniilraliii.  I  have  Ibe  water  and  every  facility  for  ahlpplBa  promiiti* 
Tba  East  Brooli  wHtrr  Is  a  poslUve  pure  for  Drapepalft,  Indlapstlon;  TiLnrr^oM:)^ 
entery,  Uvpr  and  Kidney  Dlaeaaea.  ' 


Highest  Award 

For  alisolute  Purity  and  Quality,  the 
tbive  tollowiiij^  braiHls  of  Kottled 
Beer  ranked  tiret  over  4(M)  eoiupeti- 
tors  at  the  World's  Fair: 

SCHLITZ, 
BUDWEISER, 
LEMP'S  EXTRA  PALE. 

We  have  these  celebrated  brands 
in  Pints  and  Quarts. 

S^-hliti  Extract  of  Mult  ti>r  liiTalids  superior  to  :ill  othfrf. 

DIEHL  &  LORD,  Sole  Agents, 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSBB. 

EMBREY  &  CARMACK, 

Winchester,  Tennessee. 

Strict  attention  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons  is  a 
leading  feature  with  us.     We  make  a  sfiecialty  of 

Ladies'  and  Gents' 

FURNISHING  GOODS. 

Merchant  Tailoring  a  Specialty. 

We  represent  some  of  tlie  best  tailoring;  houses  in  ex- 
istence, and  guarantee  a  i>erfect  tit  of  all  garments.  Bear 
this  ill  mind.  For  originality  of  design,  carefulness  in 
make-up,  coupled  with  gcK)d  taste  and  superior  quality  of 
trimmings,  we  are  second  to  no  Merchant  Tailors. 

A  well  selecte<l  stock  of  Ladies^  Dress  (xoods  and  trim- 
mings. Will  take  pleasure  in  sending  samples.  Don't  fail 
to  give  us  a  cull. 


Electrical  Instruments&Supplies 


Read  House,, 

CNATTANOOOA,  TENN.. 

SAM  R.  READ.  Hanager. 

Ratea:     According  to  Location  of  Room. 

COLLIN  H.  FREEMANJ 

WALL   PAPERi 

Window  Shades,  Mirrors,  Pictures  6:  Fratna 

.129  Uniun   Street,  NASHVILLE.  TENiV 

JEFF.  DAVIS,  ~ 
Pure  Sour  Mash  Whiskt 


DVEITCHIELIj'S 

HOME-MADE  CANDIES^ 

Chocolates  and  Bon-Bons.     Fresh  Daily.j 

Parked  rn  pretij'  boi*i  for  L-iiv  and  oul-o(-io«n  dtlivei 
jaj  UNION    STREET.         ■         -         NASHVILLE.  TEi 


r^I^EESE, 


fniversity   Tailor. 

SEWANEE.  TENNESSEE. 

fe  start  out  witti  tht^  priiit'iitlt^  ut'givitif;  full  value  tor  the 
money.     A  ppirt'ect  tit  guaranteed.     We  respect- 
fully solicit  your  patronage. 

Crothers  &  Korth, 

BOOKSELLERS 


■               -246  Fourth  Avenue 

New   York. 

H                                       BetwMii  ma  unf 

laoia 

-™"- 

H    The   latest   Thtologicul    unJ 
Kck,  also  the  Standurd  Workf. 

Mist 

:ell,.ll=oua    Book* 

kept 

in 

A   specialty   made   of   searching   f. 
print"  books. 
K      Books  not  in  6tuck  obtained  at  sbi. 

ar       scarce       u 

knd 

■'  out 

of 

H     Books  imported  to  order. 

H     Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

H     Liberal  diacount  given  to  Cle 

rgy 

ind  Students. 

H    All  orders  attended  to  witti  ci 

ire  and  forwarded 

promptly. 

XrA    L.   ARMSTRO.NU.  K.  P.  KiTZWILLIAH. 

THE  NEW  FIRM 

Armstrong  &  Fitzwilliam, 

Nasiivillk,  Thnnusskk. 

GENTLEMEN'S  HATTERS 

and  FURNISHERS. 

Strictly  up  to  date.     We  are  shirt  manufacturers — make  our  own  u^ooii^. 
Want  jrour  trade.     Drop  a  postal  and  let  U5  write  vou. 

EVERETT  PAYNE, 

Stationer  an&  Engraver 

J17   N.  Summer  Street,  N  ASH  VILLE.  TENN. 

I  Engrave  Plate  and  Print  One  Hundred  Visiting 

Cards  for  $a.oo. 


THOnPSON  &  KELLY, 

313  N.  Summer  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn., 

Importers  and  I>ealerfl  In 

Fashionable  Dress  Goods 

Rich  Silks,  Mourning  (TOod>.  Paris  Wraps,  Bridal  Trousseaus,  Kid 
Gloves,  Eng;li<h  Hosiery  and  Housekeeping  Goods  of  Every  De- 
»>cription.     Mourning  (ioods  a  Specialty. 


THE  BEST 

Of  everytliiii^  in  the  Dni^*  Line  can  l>e  obtained  from 

Demoville  &  Co., 

Opposite  Maxwell,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Gunthei^'s  and  Nuu- 
nelly  ('andies,  in  beautiful  packages,  60c  pound.  Ueceived 
freRh  every  week.     Mail  orders  receive  prompt  attention. 


AfTHnnizKD  Oapital,  1 100.000. 


W.  C.  Collier  Grocery  Co., 


IMPORTED 


GROCERIES 


DOMESTICJ 


601  and  603  Chureh  Street.     -     NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

W.  C.  COLLIER,  PrasMenl.  POPE  TAVLOK.  Vkc-PresI 

J.  E.  HART,  aecr««ry  and  Trcuurct. 

WARREN  BROTHERS, 

Surveying  and 

Mathematical 

Instruments, 


Supplies  for  Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting 

Pastel  »iid  Miniature  Painting,  Oliarcoal  and  Crayoii 
Drawing,  Designuig,  Etching,  Modeling,  Etc.;  Books  on 
Art  and  Art  Stiwlies.     Catalo^'iies  sent  free. 

8(i.sh,  Doors,  Blinds,  and  liea^iy-mixed  Paints.  Gen- 
eral Supply  of  nouse  Painter's  MatturiaU. 

Comer  College  Md  Church  5treeU.     -     NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Books,  Stationery 

AXIJ  WALL  PAPER.  M 

Engraved  Cards  and  Wedding  Invitations,    fl 

BIctettTypiiwrller 

84  Letters  and  Characters. 

Weight.  Six  Pounds. 


Equal*  Bnv  of  tht-  high  piiced 
Miichin*!  in' Capacity  and  equality 
of  work  and  «xcel»  ihem  all  in  con- 


FULL  KEYBOARD 
Write  for  desrripti 

T.  H.  PAYNE  &  CO..  Chattanooga,  Tenn, 


RD  ^1 

enn^^H 


Currey  &  Co 

C'.irner  L'liiirch  iind  Spruce  Sis.,  NHshville.  Teim, 
Choicest  Out  FNtwLM-s  and  Floral  Eiiililems  on  Short  Notioe 
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the  great  mass  of  people,  and  in  a  few  years  are  only  re- 
membered by  the  studious  lawyer  who,  in  seeking  for  au- 
thority to  sustain  his  point,  delves  into  antique  legal  lore 
and  finds  in  the  midst  of  much  rubbish  some  legal  gem  that 
excites  for  a  short  while  his  admiration  of  the  genius  that 
penned  it,  but  which  is  soon  forgotten  in  the  investigation  of 
other  questions.  The  truth  of  what  has  been  here  written 
was,  perhaps,  never  better  illustrated  than  in  the  life  of  the 
great  lawyer  who  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  for  that  he 
was  a  great  lawyer,  one  of  the  greatest  who  has  lived  in 
this  century,  no  one  will  deny.  Yet  his  greatness  as  such 
lives  among  those  outside  of  his  own  profession  only  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  in  a 
few  fragmentary  articles  that  appeared  in  the  press  of  his 
time  telling  of  the  wonderful  ability  displayed,  and  the  al- 
most unparalleled  success  attained  by  him  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession. 

Judah  Phillips  Benjamin  was  the  son  of  English  Jews. 
In  181 1  his  parents  sailed  from  England  to  settle  in  Louisiana, 
but  before  reaching  the  Mississippi  they  learned  that  the 
mouth  of  that  river  had  been  blockaded  by  a  British  fleet, 
so  they  put  into  St.  Croix,  then  a  possession  of  Great  Britain, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  same  year.  Subsequently,  the  fam- 
ily came  on  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina.  His  father  seeing,  no  doubt,  in  the  boy  evidences 
of  that  great  ability  which  in  after  years  was  so  conspic- 
uously displayed,  though  of  but  limited  means,  undertook  to 
give  him  a  thorough  education,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
sent  him  to  Yale,  where  he  remained  three  years.  He  left 
college  without  taking  a  degree,  and  in  1832  he  went  to 
New  Orleans  and  entered  a  lawyer's  office  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  his  chosen  profession.  He  was  without  means 
to  support  himself;  therefore,  while  reading  law,  he  procured 
an  appointment  as  notary,  and  also  taught  school.  He  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  both  positions  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  his  clients  and  patrons  and  displayed  that  honest,  con- 
scientious devotion  to  duty  which  was  the  marked  character- 
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istic  of  his  whole  life,  and  no  doubt  contributed  no  less  than 
his  great  genius  to  his  wonderful  success.     While  thus  en- 
gaged  he  also  compiled  a  digest  of  the  decisions   of  the 
Louisiana  courts  for  his  own  use,  which  he  freely  loaned  to 
any  and  all  who  desired  it,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been 
most  accurate  and  comprehensive.     When  he  went  to  New 
Orleans  he  was  ignorant  of  the  French  language,  and  one 
of  his  objects  in  teaching  was  that  by  teaching  those  Eng- 
glish  who  understood  French,  he  might  learn  from  them  the 
French.     He  soon  became  a  great  favorite  with  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  won  the  hearts  of  all  by  his 
gentle  and  charming  manners.     It  is  related  of  him  that, 
among  those  whose  friendship  he  had  so  won,  was  a  cele- 
brated physician,  a  wealthy  planter  friend  of  whom  desired 
a  tutor  for  his  daughter.     The  doctor  recommended  Benja- 
min to  him  and  brought  them  together  for  an  interview.     A 
few  hours  after  the  interview  the  planter  returned  to  the 
doctor  and  the  latter  inquired  of  him  how  he  liked  his  young 
friend.     To  this  inquiry  the  planter  replied  with  some  irrita- 
tion :  "  Oh,  he  won't  suit  at  all ;  my  daughter  would  run  off 
with  him  in  three  weeks  after  she  made  his  acquaintance." 
After  a  few  years  of  study  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
formed  a  partnership  with  John  and  Thomas  Slidell.     His 
success  was  immediate,  and  after  practicing  a  comparatively 
short  time,  he  accumulated  sufficient  money  to  buy  him  a 
sugar  plantation.     He  then  gave  up  the  practice  and  threw 
himself  with   all    his  untiring  energy  into  the   business   of 
planting,  mastered   the  science,  and  wrote  articles  on  the 
chemical    and    mechanical    agencies    and    appliances    best 
adapted  for  extracting  saccharine  matter  from  the  cane  that 
were  as  clear  and  as  able  as  his  briefs  in  law  cases,  and  won 
for  him  the  reputation  of  being  a  famous  planter.     After  fol- 
lowing this  business  with  success  for  some  few  years,  his 
whole  property  was    destroyed   by  overflows,  and  he  was 
forced  to  go  back  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which 
he  succeeded  as  he  had  done  before.     After  the  war  with 
Mexico  and  the  annexation  of  California,  he  received  an 
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appointment  from  the  Federal  Government  to  represent  it 
in  settling  certain  disputed  land  titles.  Associated  with  him 
in  this  was  Reverdy  Johnson,  the  celebrated  lawyer  of  Ma- 
ryland. He  was  elected  United  States  Senator  in  1852  as  a 
Whig  and  took  his  seat  in  1853,  but  soon  thereafter,  the 
Whig  party  having  been  swallowed  up  in  the  Know  Nothing 
party,  he  became  a  Democrat.  During  his  first  term  in  the 
Senate  he  was  offered  a  place  upon  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  but  declined.  After  his 
first  term  in  the  Senate,  he  was  reelected  for  the  second, 
and  remained  in  that  body  until  his  State  seceded.  He  had 
not  been  in  the  Senate  long  before  he  was  recognized  as 
the  peer  of  the  ablest  debater  in  that  body,  and  as  an  orator 
was  esteemed  the  most  brilliant  among  many  brilliant. 
Charles  Sumner  declared  that  he  was  the  most  brilliant  or- 
ator in  the  Union.  It  is  related  that,  after  reading  his  great 
speech  upon  leaving  the  Senate,  after  the  secession  of 
Louisiana,  in  defense  of  her  right  to  do  so,  and  in  justifica- 
tion of  her  action,  a  speech,  which,  to  use  the  language  of  a 
leading  English  paper,  "sent  an  electric  thrill  throughout 
the  whole  civilized  world,"  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis 
said  to  Lord  Sherbrooke,  "  Have  you  read  Benjamin's 
speech?  It  is  better  than  our  Benjamin  (meaning  Disraeli) 
could  have  done."  A  high  compliment,  especially  coming 
from  an  Englishman,  for  there  have  been  but  few  orators 
equal  to  that  great  Englishman,  who  in  subsequent  years 
showed  himself  as  great  a  statesman  and  a  diplomatist,  as  he 
had  been  an  orator  in  his  younger  davs. 

While  in  the  Senate,  few  cared  to  join  debate  with 
Mr.  Benjamin,  and  no  one  ever  tried  more  than  once 
to  insult  him  or  sneer  at  him.  On  one  occasion,  Mr. 
Davis  used  towards  him  language  which  could  not  be 
replied  to  in  the  Senate.  As  soon  as  that  body  ad- 
journed for  the  day  a  note  was  sent  to  him  by  Mr. 
Benjamin,  demanding  an  unequivocal  and  immediate  re- 
traction. Upon  being  handed  the  note,  Mr.  Davis  said  that 
he  would  reply  the   next  day  in  the  Senate,  and    he  did. 
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With  a  true  courage,  characteristic  of  the  manly  man  that 
he  was,  in  the  same  public  manner  in  which  he  had  offered 
the  insult  he  retracted  it,  and  apologized  to  Mr.  Benjamin. 
No  doubt  then   and  there  began  the  friendship  and  confi- 
dence that  continued  to  exist  between  these  two  great  men 
so  long  as  they  lived.     On  another  occasion  a  Senator  from 
Kentucky  alluded  to  him   sneeringly,  as  "that  Jew  from 
Louisiana.**     In  his  reply  Mr.  Benjamin  said  :  "  The  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  forgetting  his  honorable  and  exalted 
position,  has  stooped  so  low  as  to  assail  me  on  the  point  of 
my  religious  faith.     Sneeringly  he  calls  me  a  Jew.     Well, 
sir,  I  am  a  Jew.     But,  (shaking  his  finger  at  the  Senator) 
when  his  ancestors  were  herding  swine  upon  the  plains  of 
Scandinavia,  mine  were  following  the  Maccabees  to  vic- 
tory.**    It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  sneered  at  him  no  more.    Mr.  Benjamin,  after  the 
organization  of  the  Confederate   Government,  became   its 
Attorney   General,  and   subsequently,  for   a   few    months. 
Secretary  of  War.     Early  in   1862,  however,  he  was  made 
Secretary  of  State,  and  held  this  position  to  the  end.     The 
last  was  a  position  much  better  suited  to  his  tastes  and  order 
of  intellect  than  that  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  he  brought 
to  the  discharge  of  its  duties  all  of  those  great  qualities  of 
mind  for  which  he  was  so  distinguished.     It  may  be  sup- 
posed that,  as  the  Confederate  States  were  blockaded  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  had  but  little  intercourse  with  the 
outside  countries,  that  the  duties  of  the  position  were  light. 
But  such  was  not  the  case.     The  Secretary  of  State  should 
be  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Chief  Executive,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin was  such.     Mr.  Davis  relied  on  him  greatly  and  had 
the  utmost  confidence  in  him.     He  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  his  capacity  for  work  was  far  greater  than  that  of  any 
man  he  ever  knew  ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  during 
the  time  he  was  Prime  Minister  of  the  Confederacy,  his 
rule  was  to  go  to  his  oflRce  at  8  a.m.,  and  to  remain  there 
with  only  short  intervals  until  one  or  two  the  next  morning. 
He  was  always  sanguine  of  the  success  of  the  cause  in 
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whose  success  he  had  staked  his  all,  and  confidently  ex- 
pected the  recognition  of  his  Government  by  England  and 
France,  and  it  was  no  doubt,  principally  by  means  of  his 
diplomacy,  that  that  desire  came  so  near  being  realized  on 
several  occasions. 

When  the  war  ended,  Mr.  Benjamin  escaped  to  England, 
where  he  found  himself  an  exile  without  means,  and  osten- 
sibly without  the  capacity  to  earn  a  livelihood,  for  while  a 
lawyer  of  reputation  and  ability,  he  had  been  trained  in  a 
different  system  of  laws  from  that  of  force  in  England,  and 
could  have  had  but  little  practical  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon law.  But  there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do,  and  as 
he  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  law  a  British  subject  hav- 
ing been  born  in  a  British  possession,  and  not,  therefore, 
barred  from  admission  by  reason  of  being  an  alien,  he  de- 
termined to  prepare  himself  for  admission  to  the  English 
Bar.  What  he  had  to  do,  and  what  he  did  do,  is  best  told 
in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  an  old  friend  in  this  country, 
which  has  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  a  near  relative  of 
his ;  so  much  of  the  letter  as  bears  upon  the  subject  is  as 
follows  : 

London,  21  February,  1866. 

My  Dear  Bradford  : — I  am  now  entered  as  a  student  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  and  do  not  expect  to  be  called  to  the  bar  till  next 
fall.  I  found  on  inquiry  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  than  I 
had  anticipated  to  get  a  dispensation  from  the  rules  of  the  dif- 
ferent Inns  of  Court,  all  of  which  require  the  keeping  of  twelve 
terms,  i.  e.,  three  years,  before  a  call  to  the  bar.  These  terms  are 
kept  as  you  are  aware  simply  by  eating  a  certain  number  of  din- 
ners in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  or  Inn,  that  is  to  say,  six  dinners 
in  each  term.  I  felt  of  course  that  I  was  not  at  all  prepared  to 
practice  under  the  English  law,  and  after  consultation  with 
friends,  I  concluded  that  the  best  plan  was  to  enter  Lincoln's  Inn, 
to  keepybwr  terms,  employing  myself  in  close  study,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  (having  in  the  interval  made  as  much  interest 
as  I  could  manage  with  the  Benchers  of  the  Inn)  to  apply  for  a 
special  exception  and  relaxation  of  the  rules  in  my  favor.  In 
the  meantime  I  am  making  enough  to  pay  for  my  personal  ex- 
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penses  by  an  engagement  to  contribute  one  leading  article  a  week 
to  one  of  the  daily  papers,  for  which  I  am  paid  £^  per  week, 
and  am  thus  enabled  to  devote  the  small  sum  that  I  was  able  to 
save  from  the  wreck,  to  the  maintenance  of  my  family  till  I  can 
obtain  some  practice  at  the  bar.     I   think  I  have  enough   with 
close  economy  to  get  through  three  years  and  by  that  time  may 
be  able  to  secure  a  decent  practice.     I  could  now  make  j^6oo  or 
j^Soo  a  year  by  consenting  to  become  sub-Editor  of  the  daily 
paper  I  refer  to,  but  that  would  take  up  nearly  all  my  time  and 
prevent  my  preparation  for  the  bar.     I  therefore  restrict  myself 
to  one  article  a  week,  altho'  they  offer  to  pay  me  for  as  many 
more  as  I  choose  to  write,  not  exceeding  three  a  week.     It  will 
I  know  interest  you  to  learn  what  were  the  forms,  etc.,  attending 
my  admission  to  the  Inn.     So  I  shall  even  incur  an  extra  postage 
to  enclose  you  the  regulations.     I  had  to  pay  on  admission  the 
following  sums  :    Stamps  j^25  2s.  6d.     Lectures  j^5  58.     Admis- 
sion  fee  X5  I2S.  6d.     Printed   forms  j^i    is.,  making  a   total  of 
X37   IS.     I  had   then  to  deposit  j^ico  as  security  that  I  would 
pay  for  my  dinners.     The  next  step  was  to  enter  a  barrister's 
chambers  with  a  view  to  learn   the  course  of  practice,  and  for 
this    the  fee    was  <£io5.      I  am  now    in    the   chambers  of  Mr, 
Charles  Pollock,  son  of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock.     I  am  very  kindly  treated  on  all  sides,  and 
was  invited  by  the  Chief  Baron  to  spend  a  day  with  him  at  his 
country  seat  at  Hatton.     We  went  down  on  Saturday  p.m.,  and 
returned  on  Monday  morning  and  I  spent  a  most  charming  day ; 
the  old  gentleman,  although  eighty-three  years  old,  being  as  lively 
and  sportive  as  a  boy.     You  would  be  greatly  amused  to  see  our 
dinner  at  Lincoln's  Inn.     There  are  tables  at  the  head  of  the 
room  for  the  Benchers,  who  are  the  old  leaders  of  the  bar,  such 
as    Lord  Brougham,  Lord  St.  Leonards,    Sir  Roundell  Palmer, 
Sir  Hugh  Caimes,  etc.,  etc.     Next  come  tables  for  the  barristers, 
of  whom  some  forty  or  fifty  always  are  found  at  dinner ;  next 
the  students  to  the   number  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in- 
cluding your  humble  servant,  all  seated  at  long  tables,  and  dressed 
in   stuff  gowns,  which   the   waiters  threw  over  us  in  the  ante- 
chamber before  we  enter  the  dining  hall.     To  each  four  persons, 
who  constitute  a  mess,  the  waiter  serves  a  dinner  composed  of 
soup,  one  joint  and  vegetables,  one  sweet  dish,  and  cheese,  a  bot- 
tle of  sherry  or  port  at  choice  is  allowed  to  each  mess  (fiery  stuff 
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it  is)  and  bitter  beer  ad  libitum.  The  charge  for  the  dinner  is 
two  shillings.  No  one  at  mess  helps  another,  but  the  etiquette  is 
each  in  turn  helps  himself,  one  being  first  for  soup,  the  next  first 
for  the  joint,  and  so  on.  One  dines  almost  every  day  with  some 
stranger,  but  the  rule  is  that  all  are  presumed  to  be  gentlemen, 
and  conversation  is  at  once  established  with  entire  abandon^  as  if 
the  parties  were  old  acquaintances. 

When  called  to  the  bar  I  shall  take  the  Northern  Circuit 
which  includes  Liverpool  where  I  hope  to  get  my  first  start  with 
the  aid  of  some  of  our  old  clients  there. 

Yours  ever  truly, 

J.  P.  Benjamin. 

As  was  suggested  by  him,  the  rule  was  relaxed,  and  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  after  five  months.  His  success  was 
immediate,  and  in  a  few  years  his  fees  amounted  to  over  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  continued  to  exceed  that  limit 
until  he  retired  from  the  practice.  Among  strangers  he 
maintained  the  same  lofty  pride  that  had  actuated  him  in 
professional  life  in  America.  He  always  deserved  respect, 
and  permitted  no  man  to  treat  him  disrespectfully,  either  the 
highest  or  the  lowest.  On  one  occasion  he  was  arguing  a 
case  before  the  House  of  Lords.  Upon  his  statement  of 
one  of  the  propositions  which  he  had  formulated,  one  which, 
to  use  the  language  of  an  English  lawyer  detailing  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  **  put  in  its  bare  form,  not  supported  by 
the  substructure  of  reasoning  which  Benjamin  could  make 
to  look  so  solid  and  compact,  nor  illustrated  by  example  after 
example  by  his  rich  imagination,''  Lord  Chancellor  Sel- 
bourne  exclaimed,  "  Nonsense  !  "  Mr.  Benjamin  immediately 
stopped,  gathered  his  papers  together,  tied  them  up,  and 
with  a  low  bow  retired  from  the  Bar  of  the  House.  His  ju- 
nior immediately  arose  and  renewed  the  argument,  but  he 
had  not  proceeded  far  in  his  argument,  when  the  Lord 
Chancellor  expressed  his  regret  that  Mr.  B.  had  retired, 
and  stated,  from  the  woolsack,  that  he  was  afraid  he  was 
the  cause  of  his  withdrawal  by  saying  what  he  ought  not  to 
have  said.     This  was  a  manly  acknowledgement  of  wrong 
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brought  forth  by  the  dignified  act  of  a  man,  whose  manly 
pride  had  been  inculcated  and  cultivated  by  association  with 
the  gentlemen  who  comprised  the  bench  and  bar  of  our 
countrj'.  After  a  few  years,  Mr.  Benjamin  refused  to  take 
any  cases  before  the  Nisi  Prius  Courts,  and  confined  his 
practice  to  cases  before  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
In  1883,  by  reason  of  failing  health,  he  was  compelled  to 
give  up  the  practice  altogether.  A  little  incident  at  this 
time  illustrates  the  conscientiousness  of  the  man.  Of  course 
he  had  been  retained  in  many  cases,  the  services  in  which 
had  not  been  completed,  and  proposed  to  return  his  briefs  to 
those  from  whom  he  had  received  them.  But  they,  to  a 
man,  refused  to  permit  him  to  do  so.  Upon  his  retirement 
the  members  of  the  English  Bench  and  Bar  gave  him  a  din- 
ner. Among  those  participating  in  this  tribute  were.  Lord 
Chancellor  Selbourne,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  the 
Attorney  General  (Sir  Henry  James),  and  scores  of  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  English  Bench  and  Bar. 
The  Attorney  General  proposed  a  toast  to  Mr.  Benjamin, 
and  in  an  eloquent  and  touching  speech,  said,  among 
other  things : 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  bar  of  England  made  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  worth  and  character  of  a  great  Judge ;  to-night  the 
Bench  and  Bar  unite  to  bid  welcome  and  to  wish  God  speed  to 
an  old  and  valued  comrade.  Remarkable  and  unprecedented  as 
this  gathering  is,  still  the  causes  which  have  occasioned  it  are 
easy  to  tell.  Yet  to  trace  them  we  must  recall  some  eighteen 
years  that  are  past.  It  was  then  that  the  close  of  a  great  strug- 
gle had  been  reached.  The  strife  of  a  nation  had  ceased.  Some 
whom  fortune  had  deserted  found  no  longer  a  home  in  their  own 
land.  Among  them  was  one  who  had  taken  a  foremost  part  in 
that  struggle.  Civilian  jurist  as  he  was,  while  he  had  not  carried, 
yet  he  had  lived  within  the  sound  of,  arms.  And  thus  he  had  to 
bear  the  usual  lot  of  vanquished  men.  Little  save  honor,  reputa- 
tion and  great  gifts  remained  to  him.  And  so,  passing  from  his  old 
home  and  starting  on  the  journey  of  a  new  life,  he  turned  towards 
the  people  among  whom  his  fathers  had  dwelt.     Even  already  all 
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that  I  need  tell  you  seems  told,  for  you  know  the  rest.  You 
know  how  Mr.  Benjamin  came  among  us  and  how  we  received 
him.  Ejectum  littore  egentem  accepimus;  but  no  regret,  no  self- 
reproach  has  ever  come  to  us  for  having  given  him  place  within 
our  kingdom.  He  knocked  at  our  doors  and  they  were  widely 
opened  to  him.  We  found  place  for  him  in  our  foremost  rank 
we  grudged  him  not  the  leadership  he  so  easily  gained — we  were 
proud  of  his  success,  for  we  knew  the  strength  of  the  stranger 
among  us,  and  the  Bar  is  ever  generous  even  in  its  rivalry  toward 
success  that  is  based  on  merit.  And  the  merit  must  have  been 
there,  for  who  is  the  man  save  this  one  of  whom  it  can  be  said 
that  he  held  conspicuous  leadership  at  the  Bar  of  two  countries  ? 
To  him  this  change  of  citizenship  and  transition  in  his  profession 
seemed  easy  enough.  From  the  first  days  of  his  coming  he  was 
one  of  us.  We  had  been  taught  by  the  same  teachers.  Coke  and 
Blackstone ;  Kent  and  Story  had  been,  or  at  least  ought  to  have 
been,  our  common  guides,  and  it  may  be  that  the  broad  views  of 
jurisprudence  which  Mr.  Benjamin  ever  displayed  taught  us  to 
know  that  it  was  not  from  English  jurists  alone  that  a  true  ex- 
position of  our  law  was  to  be  gathered.  But  he  was  one  of  us 
not  only  in  this  common  knowledge.  The  honor  of  the  English 
Bar  was  as  much  cherished  and  represented  by  him  as  by  any 
man  who  has  ever  adorned  it,  and  we  all  feel  that  if  our  profes- 
sion has  afforded  him  hospitality,  he  has  repaid  it,  amply  repaid 
it,  not  only  by  the  reputation  which  his  learning  has  brought  to 
us,  but  by  that  which  is  more  important,  the  honor  his  conduct 
has  gained  for  us." 

Mr.  Benjamin's  reply  was  worthy  of  the  man,  pathetic, 
yet  eloquent ;  in  language  such  as  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  man  on  such  an  occasion.  I  cannot  forbear  from 
quoting  portions  of  it.  ''  I  cannot  for  an  instant  attempt  to 
disguise  the  feelings  of  joy,  of  gratification  excited  in  my 
heart  by  the  cordial,  the  generous  reception  you  have  been 
pleased  to  give  to  the  ill-merited  but  eloquent  eulogium  of 
my  friend  the  Attorney  General.  Still  more  am  I  em- 
barrassed by  the  occasion  which  has  given  rise  to  this  meet- 
ing. The  feelings  of  joy  and  gratification  are  counter- 
balanced—  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  reflection, 
unutterably    sad,    that    to    the    large    majority    of    those 
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present  my  farewell  words  to-night  are  a  final  earthly 
farewell  —  that  to  the  large  majority  of  you  I  shall 
never  again  be  cheered  by  the  smiling  welcome,  by  the 
hearty  hand  grasp,  with  which  I  have  been  greeted 
during  many  years,  and  which  has  become  to  me  al- 
most the  very  breath  of  my  life.  It  was  on  the  i6th 
of  December,  1832,  that  I  was  first  called  to  the  bar ; 
and  on  the  7th  of  December,  last,  I  had  accomplished  fifty 
years  of  professional  life,  when  I  left  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  a  few  weeks'  Christmas  vacation,  without 
the  remotest  idea  that  I  was  not  to  resume  my  professional 
labors.  But  an  insidious  malady  which  has  been  gradually 
though  imperceptibly  undermining  my  strength,  suddenly 
assumed  an  acute  phase,  and  I  was  condemned  by  medical 
mandate  to  absolute  repose.  I  was  told  that  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  me  to  pursue  an  active  professional  life,  and 
that  at  anj'^  excitement  might  at  anj^  moment  prove  fatal ; 
and  I  received  a  firm  intimation  that  I  could  not  hope  for 
any  cure  so  effectual  as  to  enable  me  at  ^uy  future  time  to 
resume  active  exertion  in  my  profession.  In  a  word,  I  was 
pronounced  a  confirmed  invalid,  with  possibly  some  uncer- 
tain extension  of  life,  but  solely  upon  the  condition  of  abso- 
lute repose,  and  refraining  from  all  possible  excitement.  I 
need  hardly  say  to  an  audience  like  this  that  to  tell  me  or 
any  person  of  a  nature  like  mine  to  abstain  from  all  possible 
excitement  is  to  tell  him  to  cease  the  active  exercise  of  the 
profession  ;  for  without  the  ardor  of  forensic  contest  what  is 
the  profession  worth  ?  It,  therefore,  only  remained  to  me  to 
submit,  as  best  I  might,  to  the  medical  interdict  against  ac- 
tive exertion." 

And  again  he  said,  "  From  the  bar  of  England  I  never, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  received  anything  but  warm  and  kindly 
welcome.  I  never  had  occasion  to  feel  that  anyone  re- 
garded me  as  an  intruder.  I  never  felt  a  touch  of  profes- 
sional jealousy.  I  never  received  any  unkindness ;  on  the 
contrary,  from  all  quarters  I  received  a  warm  and  cordial 
welcome  to  which,  as  a  stranger,  I  had  no  title,  except  that 
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I  was  political  exile,  seeking  by  honorable  labor  to  retrieve 
shattered  fortunes,  wrecked  in  the  ruin  of  a  lost  cause.  This 
is  a  theme  on  which  I  could  dwell  for  hours  endeared  as  it 
is  to  me  by  reminiscences  which  can  never  fade  away  from 
my  mind.  But  I  am  warned  that  I  must  not  go  on,  and  that 
excitement,  however  pleasurable  it  may  be  in  thus  recalling 
past  times  and  passages  in  my  career  at  the  bar,  however 
pleasing  the  excitement  may  be,  I  am  warned  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  in  which  I  must  not  indulge,  and  therefore  I  must 
conclude  by  thanking  5^ou  all  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
for  the  kind  reception  you  have  given  me  ever  since  I  first 
came  among  you  down  to  this  magnificent  testimonial,  the 
recollection  of  which  will  never  fade  from  my  memory,  and 
on  which  I  shall  always  love  to  dwell." 

In  less  than  a  year  thereafter  the  dread  malady,  whose 
insidious  hands  already  held  him  in  their  grasp,  closed  upon 
him  with  the  grip  of  death,  and  the  people  of  two  hemis- 
pheres mourned  the  loss  of  one  of  this  century's  greatest 
men.  Many  tributes  were  paid  to  his  memory,  but  none 
more  deserved  or  more  beautiful  than  that  which  appeared 
in  the  Telegraph  of  the  morning  following,  a  paper  for 
which,  in  his  early  life  in  London,  he  had  written  much. 
This  is  as  follows : 

Such  a  career  as  that  of  Judah  Phillips  Benjamin  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated.  The  man  and  the  circumstances  were 
both  unique.  As  a  parliamentary  and  forensic  record  his  life  has 
all  the  fascinations  of  a  brilliantly  narrated  romance.  He  con- 
quered fame  and  fortune  by  the  exercise  of  a  robust,  and  at  the 
same  time  subtle,  intellect,  and  by  rare  gifts  of  expression  and 
persuasion.  His  industry  was  immense.  It  was  his  custom  to 
master  every  intricacy  of  the  most  lengthy  brief — to  leave  no 
detail,  however  slight,  unnoticed.  Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  he  touched  no  legal  subject  which  he  did  not  adorn  with  the 
clear  light  of  a  luminous  intellect  and  with  the  force  and  grace 
of  an  exquisite  eloquence.  He  knew  when  to  wait,  and  when  to 
strike,  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  an  advocate.  Men  of  his 
stamp  are  born  to  success.  Yet  the  lesson  of  his  arduous  labors 
and  their  ultimate  splendid  reward  in  competence  and  reputation 
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is  one  which  may  be  learned  and  acted  on  with  advantage  in  less 
conspicuous  spheres  of  action  and  by  individuals  to  whom  nature 
may  have  denied  such  original  and  lofty  mental  qualiHcations. 
Thoroughness  was  the  prime  secret  of  his  success,  nnd  this  first 
requirement  of  greatness  would  have  served  him  equally  well  in 
almost  any  walk  of  life.  Whatever  work  came  to  his  hand  he 
executed  with  diligence  and  in  good  faith.  Hence,  the  high  po- 
sition which  he  acquired  at  the  American  Bar,  the  confidence  he 
inspired  in  the  United  Slates  Senate,  and  his  authority  in  the 
councils  of  the  rebel  Confederacy.  Beginning  life  afresh  in  a 
new  country,  and  at  an  age  when  most  professional  men  contem- 
plate retirement  from  the  active  pursuit  of  their  avocation,  be 
took  up  the  same  line  of  action  which  had  served  him  so  well  in 
the  past,  before  the  defeat  of  the  Confederate  cause  drove  him  to 
seek  a  safe  asylum  upon  our  shores.  That  such  on  able  and  elo- 
quent advocate  should  have  found  a  warm  welcome  and  a  gen- 
erous appreciation  at  the  hands  of  the  English  Bur  is,  indeed,  a 
high  testimony  to  that  great  institution,  and  to  the  gifted 
stranger,  possessed  of  strength  of  will  and  force  of  intellect  to 
engage  the  unstinted  admiration  of  kindred  spirits,  raised  far 
above  mean  envy  and  petty  jealousy. 

That  Mr.  Benjamin's  career  was  unique  will  be  readily 
admitted  — unique  in  its  success,  and  unique  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  success  was  attained.  It  can  but 
be  both  interesting  and  profitable  to  study  the  character  of 
such  a  man,  considering  his  physical,  mental  and  moral  na- 
ture. Physically,  he  would  have  always  impressed  the  more 
critical  observer  :  he  was  short  of  stature,  being  only  about 
five  feet  five  inches  in  height,  broad  shouldered,  and  well 
proportioned  ;  his  hands  and  feet  were  large,  his  head  mas- 
sive, and  his  eyes  bright  and  sparkling  with  the  genius  that 
lay  behind  them.  His  moral  character  was  without  a  stain  ; 
he  loved  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  fellow  man  was  the  very  soul  of  gentleness.  He  de- 
lighted in  bringing  together  in  friendly  intercourse  those  be- 
tween whom  differences  had  arisen,  and  it  is  said  of  him 
that  while  in  the  Senate  at  Washington,  in  those  days  of  bit- 
ter political  antagonism,  when  so  frequently  debates  in  the 
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Senate  were  ended  with  quarrels  that  left  behind  the  bitter- 
est personal  feeling  between  those  who  had  engaged  in 
them,  he  very  often  brought  together  the  antagonists,  at  en- 
tertainments given  at  his  house  for  that  purpose,  and  there, 
under  the  influence  of  his  genial  and  kindly  hospitality,  all 
feeling  of  anger  would  pass  away,  and  the  erstwhile  friends, 
who  had  become  enemies,  would  forgive  and  forget  the 
words  of  passion  that  had  passed  between  them,  and  become 
friends  again.  He  was  a  devoted,  a  tender  and  loving  hus- 
band and  father.  His  only  child,  a  daughter,  married  a 
French  oflScer.  He  built  for  his  wife  a  splendid  home  in 
Paris,  at  which  they  lived  during  the  time  he  was  practicing 
law  in  England.  Mr.  Benjamin  visited  them  at  the  end  of 
nearly  every  week  and  spent  his  vacations  with  them. 
Mentally,  he  possessed  a  combination  of  great  qualities. 
He  had  perceptive  powers  that  enabled  him  to  see  through 
a  proposition  in  an  instant ;  a  power  of  analysis  that  made 
separate  every  component  part  of  a  subject ;  a  wealth  of 
imagination  from  which  he  could  adorn  and  beautify  the 
dryest  subject,  and  powers  of  logic  unsurpassed  by  any  man 
of  his  day  —  a  combination  of  great  mental  qualities  that 
were  bound  to  make  him  great  even  among  the  greatest.  I 
heard  him  make  his  great  speech  at  the  African  Church  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  in  the  beginning  of  1865.  The  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  Mr.  Davis  to  meet  persons  named 
by  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  see  if  some  basis  could  not  be  arrived  at 
upon  which  negotiations  for  putting  an  end  to  the  war  could 
be  entered  upon,  had  returned  and  reported  that  the  Federal 
authorities  demanded  an  unconditional  laying  down  of  our 
arms  and  the  disbandment  of  our  armies  as  a  condition  to 
entering  into  any  negotiations.  The  sentiment  of  the  people 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  were  un- 
questionably and  overwhelmingly  against  the  acceptance  of 
any  such  terms.  A  mass  meeting  was  held  at  the  place  men- 
tioned. Every  seat  in  the  building,  which  seated,  I  think,  three 
thousand,  was  filled,  and  in  front  of  every  door  and  window 
men  were  packed  for  yards  around.     Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Benja- 
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min,  and  others  spoke.  I  can  never  forget  the  speech  of  Mr, 
Benjamin.  He  spoke  for  over  an  hour  and  kept  the  undi- 
vided and  close  attention  of  that  immense  audience  through- 
out the  time.  Men  forgot  the  discomforts  of  their  situation 
and  remembered  only  the  words  of  burning  eloquence  that 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker.  His  voice  was  as  sweet  as 
the  notes  of  a  well  tuned  lute,  his  enunciation,  not  loud,  but 
so  clear  and  distinct  that  every  syllable  he  uttered  was  heard 
by  every  person  in  that  vast  audience.  His  diction  was  as 
beautiful  as  a  poem,  and  the  impression  made  upon  me  at 
the  time  is  best  expressed  by  what  I  said  to  a  friend  upon 
my  return  from  the  speaking.  I  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Benja- 
min wandered  in  the  gardens  of  Language,  culled  from 
them  the  sweetest  and  most  lovely  flowers  and  wreathed 
them  into  garlands  of  beautiful  and  patriotic  thought.''  His 
style  of  argument  was  the  most  impressive  and  forcible.  It 
was  what  was  well  called  by  an  English  critic  that  of  the 
*  Didactic  Statement.'  His  power  of  statement  was  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  man  of  his  day.  Many  anecdotes  are 
told  of  its  effect,  one  of  which  I  recall  at  this  time.  It  is  said 
that  when  he  argued  his  first  case  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  his  opponent  was  Mr.  Reverdy  John- 
son, who  stood  at  the  very  head  of  the  bar  of  that  section  of 
the  Union.  Mr.  Benjamin  arose,  made  a  brief,  concise  and 
clear  statement  of  his  case  and  took  his  seat.  As  he  did  so 
one  of  the  Justices  turned  to  another  and  said  in  a  whisper 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  over  the  Court  room,  "Brother  so-and- 
so,  that  little  Louisiana  Jew  has  stated  brother  Johnson  out  of 
Court."  In  arguing  important  questions  he  would  always 
begin  his  argument  by  a  statement  of  his  propositions  and 
then  proceed  to  enforce  them  by  illustrations  drawn  from 
decided  cases  and  elsewhere.  Here  it  was  that  his  rich 
imagination  did  him  good  service.  It  furnished  him  a  ready 
and  inexhaustible  fund  of  illustrations,  and  these  illustra- 
tions clothed  in  the  beautiful  language  which  was  always  at 
his  command,  first  attracted  the  attention,  then  excited  the 
admiration  of,  and,  as  a  rule,  finally  carried  conviction  to 
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every  tribunal  or  body  which  he  addressed.  His  book  on 
the  "Law  of  Sales"  is  a  masterpiece,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
become  a  legal  classic.  No  law  book  ever  written  ever  took 
so  deep  a  hold  on  the  profession  or  came  so  quickly  into 
use.  It  had  only  been  published  a  few  months  when  it  was 
recognized  as  authority  in  every  Court  of  the  English  speak- 
ing people,  and  a  library  was  considered  incomplete  with- 
out a  copy.  One  day  shortly  after  its  publication.  Baron 
Martin,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  asked 
from  the  Bench  for  a  copy  of  it.  The  Chief  Clerk  replied 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  it.  •*  Never  heard  of  it?  "  said 
the  Baron,  "  Mind  that  I  never  take  my  seat  here  again 
without  a  copy  of  that  book  by  my  side."  The  book  is 
written  in  the  style  in  which  he  made  his  arguments.  Each 
chapter  considers  some  proposition,  and  starts  out  with 
its  statement,  and  is  then  followed  by  a  review  of  decided 
cases,  both  English  and«American,  bearing  upon  the  question. 
As  illustrative  of  the  proposition,  take,  as  an  example,  his  IV 
Chapter.  Its  subject  is  "  Of  the  Thing  Sold."  His  proposi- 
tion is  in  these  words :  "  As  there  can  be  no  sale 
without  a  thing  being  transferred  to  the  purchaser  in 
consideration  of  the  price  received,  it  follows  that  if 
at  the  time  of  the  contract  the  thing  has  ceased  to  exists 
the  sale  is  void."  Then  follows  a  synopsis  of  de- 
cided cases  illustrative  of  the  proposition.  Certainly  the 
impression  his  power  made  upon  our  English  cousins  was 
wonderful.  The  same  Baron  Martin  said  of  him  that  he  was 
"  the  greatest  advocate  that  I  have  heard  since  Scarlett." 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  paper  than  by  quoting  from 
two  editorials  appearing  in  two  leading  London  dailies  on 
the  morning  after  his  death.  In  speaking  of  his  powers  of 
debate  one  of  them,  the  Telegraphy  said  : 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  Lord  Chancellor,  assisted  by 
noble  and  learned  assistants,  ever  heard  an  advocate  plead  before 
them,  in  whom  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  a 
singular  force  and  lucidity  of  reasoning,  and  the  most  felicitous 
neatness  and  fluency  of  illustration  and  exposition  were  more 
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happily  combined.  It  was  of  Mr.  Benjamin  that  a  brother  bar- 
rister said,  '*  He  makes  you  see  the  very  bale  of  cotton  that  he  is 
describing  as  it  lies  upon  the  wharf  at  New  Orleans." 

And  another,  the  Advertiser^  I  believe,  said : 

He  excelled  in  handling,  before  an  intelligent  tribunal  com- 
posed of  trained  lawyers,  questions  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  com- 
plicated facts,  and  problems  which  involved  a  reconsideration  of 
authorities  and  a  reversion  to  general  principles.  His  attractive 
lucidity,  his  originality  in  suggesting  even  in  hopeless  cases  argu- 
ments of  more  or  less  weight,  and  his  power  of  conducting  his 
hearers  by  easy  stages  and  almost  insensible  gradations  from 
common  ground  to  conclusions  from  which  they  would  have  at 
first  recoiled,  enabled  him  to  win  remarkable  victories. 

There  was  much  in  the  life  of  this  truly  great  man  and 
lawyer  to  admire  and  emulate,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at 
some  time  in  the  near  future  someone  who  has  the  ability  to 
treat  it  as  it  deserves  will  write  his  biography  so  as  to  per- 
petuate his  great  genius  as  a  lawyer  and  orator  and  his 
gentle  and  lovable  qualities  as  a  man,  that  the  future  may 
not  lose  knowledge  of  a  man  so  worthy  to  be  remembered 

and  emulated. 

Henry  Clay  Tompkins. 


GABRIELE   D'ANNUNZIO. 

In  the  days  of  Q^een  Elizabeth  most  Englishmen  of 
cultivation  spoke  Italian,  the  plots  of  most  of  the  plays  were 
taken  from  the  works  of  Italian  authors ;  and  only  the  per- 
fect sanity  of  Shakspere  and  the  sturdy  morality  of  the 
English  nature  prevented  the  Renaissance  from  following 
in  England  the  downward  course  that  it  pursued  in  Italy. 
But  since  that  time  the  breach  between  the  Italian  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  has  been  constantly  widening,  and  now  there 
are  few  who  speak  our  language  that  have  any  idea  of  the 
intellectual  activity  prevailing  in  Italy  to-day,  or  of  the  new 
literature  arising  there,  in  which  the  realism  of  the  French 
is  so  happily  blended  with  something  of  the  idealism  of 
Dante  and  Petrarch.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  con- 
temporary literature  of  any  country  will  better  repay  the 
attention,  especially  of  an  age  that  is  weary  of  French  cyn- 
icism and  German  pedantry.  And  foremost  among  living 
Italian  authors,  for  good  or  for  evil,  stands  the  name  of  Ga- 
briele  d'Annunzio. 

Baudelaire's  poetry  has  been  aptly  compared  to  a  Parisian 
gutter,  amongst  whose  filth  and  stench  blossom  strange  flow- 
ers of  a  rare  and  delicate  grace.  The  works  of  the  young 
Italian  genius  who  has  flashed  upon  the  world  in  the  last 
few  years  may  be  likened  to  a  beautiful  tropical  morass, 
filled  with  luxuriant  vegetation  and  gorgeous  flowers,  peopled 
by  birds  of  brilliant  plumage  and  snakes  with  glittering 
scales,  but  whose  air,  so  full  of  flashing  butterflies  and 
golden  scarabs,  is  heavy  with  subtle  poison.  He  is  the  most 
brilliant  figure  that  has  arisen  in  the  last  years  of  the  dying 
century,  and  if  he  is  a  promise  of  what  the  next  is  to  bring 
forth  the  outlook  is  as  ominous  as  it  is  fascinating. 

His  chief  characteristics  are  brilliancy  and  corruption. 
In  all  the  range  of  Italian  literature  there  is  perhaps  no  such 
brilliant  prose.  It  flashes  like  gems  in  the  sunlight ;  it  re- 
minds one  of  the  glories  of  summer  sunsets,  of  strains  of 
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delicious  music.  It  is  always  of  crjstaline  clearness,  but  it 
is  full  of  subtle  harmocies,  of  rich  cadences  that  haunt  the 
memory.  In  the  Italian  language  d'Annunzio  has  an  instru- 
ment of  marvelous  capacities,  and  he  strikes  it  with  the 
hand  of  a  master,  drawing  from  it  strains  that  were  never 
evoked  before. 

Perhaps  no  writer  of  equal  talent  is  so  corrupt.  A  dis- 
tinguished French  critic  has  said  of  him  that  he  is  a  pagan  of 
the  days  of  Nero,  and  he  might  have  added,  worthy  of  the  im- 
perial court,  a  fit  leader  of  the  revels  in  the  Golden  House. 
But  he  has  none  of  the  brutality  of  Zola.  D'Annunzio  is 
an  aristocrat  to  the  finger-tips,  and  his  is  the  elegant  and 
polished  corruption  of  the  declining  days  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  feel  that  at  the  banquets  of  the  Coriathian 
hetaerae  or  of  Heliogabalus  he  would  have  been  the  gueat 
of  honor. 

He  reminds  one  of  Theophile  Gautier,  of  the  worship  of 
pagan  beauty  in  Mile,  de  Maupin  and  Fortunio  and  Arria 
Marcella ;  but  his  style  is  more  brilliant,  more  varied,  more 
passionate,  more  highly  colored.  And  his  scope  is  wider. 
With  an  appreciation  of  classic  beauty  that  is  equal  to 
Gautier  at  his  best,  he  combines  an  unsurpassed  feeling  for 
the  strange  graces,  the  undefined  charm  of  the  early  Italian 
painters,  tfiose  delicious  primitives  who  are  caviare  to  the 
vulgar,  but  who  have  so  intense  a  fascination  for  the  elect. 
If  the  characteristics  of  Guy  de  Maupassant  and  Pierre  Loti 
could  be  combined  with  something  of  Ruskin,  it  would  give 
a  better  idea  of  his  work. 

Even  to  those  accustomed  to  the  plainness  of  speech 
common  among  the  Latin  races  the  plainness  of  d'Annun- 
zio's  language,  the  frankness  with  which  he  depicts  all  the 
mysteries  of  passion,  is  amazing.  Unless  it  be  Pierre 
Louys'  "Aphrodite,"  I  know  of  nothing  intended  for  public  cir- 
culation where  the  fig-leaf  is  stripped  so  remorselessly  from 
Nature's  shame.  But  he  is  never  coarse.  He  remains  al- 
ways the  exquisite  Sj-barite,  the  refined  voluptuar}-,  and  in- 
stead of  the  cold,  glittering  style  in  which  Louys  depicts  the 
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corruption  of  ancient  Alexandria,  we  have  one  whose 
rich  coloring  reminds  us  of  the  glories  of  Venetian  painting, 
with  an  immodesty  surpassing  that  of  the  voluptuous  queen 
of  the  Adriatic. 

By  reason  of  his  immodesty  as  well  as  because  the  graces 
of  his  style  cannot  be  reproduced  in  another  language,  he  can 
be  understood  and  appreciated  only  in  his  own  tongue.  Imagi- 
nation fails  to  depict  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Comstock  should 
one  of  these  books  fall  into  his  hands.  Some  of  d'Annunzio's 
novels  have  been  translated  into  English,  but  the  reader  need 
not  imagine  that  he  gets  in  them  the  brilliant  colors,  the 
graceful  forms  or  the  subtle  perfume  of  these  poisonous 
flowers. 

Born  upon  the  Adriatic  and  brought  up  in  the  wilds  of 
the  Abbruzzi,  he  has  a  sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  of  the 
charms  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  of  hill  and  vale  and 
tinkling  rivulet,  rarely  to  be  found  in  one  so  profoundly 
versed  in  the  artificial  life  of  great  cities.  His  descriptions 
are  gems,  whether  he  describes  the  unfolding  of  a  lily  or  the 
turbulent  scenes  of  the  religious  pilgrimage  in  the  "  Triumph 
of  Death" — a  description  which  he  seems  to  have  penned 
to  show  how  such  a  subject  could  be  handled  without  the 
pondrous  dullness  of  Zola's  "  Lourdes."  And  where  will 
one  find  a  description  of  music  so  powerful  as  his  portrayal 
in  the  same  book  of  Wagner's  "  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  that 
supreme  cry  of  the  passion-laden  soul? 

He  began  as  all  who  seek  a  purely  literary  distinction 
should  begin,  with  poetry  ;  for  of  all  means  of  mastering 
language  the  struggle  with  the  perplexities  of  versification  is 
the  most  efl[icient.  Great  poets  are  always  masters  of  an 
exquisite  prose,  and  many  who,  like  Southey,  have  no  poetic 
inspiration,  have  in  this  way  gained  a  felicity  of  prose  dic- 
tion that  has  given  them  a  permanent  place  in  literature. 
And  while  the  cadences  of  verse  should  be  avoided  in  prose, 
in  no  other  way  does  one  acquire  so  sensitive  an  ear  for  the 
harmony  of  words. 

He  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age  when  in  1879  ^®  pub- 
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lished  his  first  volume  of  poems,  and  compelled  the  world  to 
recognize  that  in  this  boy  a  new  force  had  arisen  in  litera- 
ture with  which  the  future  would  have  to  reckon.  Since  then 
his  production  in  verse  has  been  as  constant  as  in  prose, 
though  different  in  character,  and  has  won  for  him  a  place 
second  only  to  Carducci  among  the  living  poets  of  Italy. 
But  while  his  prose  is  of  crystalline  clearness,  his  verse  is 
often  hazy,  with  vague  and  indeterminate  outlines.  He  has 
expressed  the  idea  that  verse  should  be  distinguished  chiefly 
for  sound  and  rythm,  that  like  music  it  should  be  suggestive, 
and  not  pictorial.  He  is  an  accomplished  English  scholar, 
and  a  worshiper  of  Shelley,  and  in  the  richness  of  his  dic- 
tion and  the  occasional  vagueness  of  his  meaning  he  reminds 
one  of  Shelley's  verse,  while  the  sensuous  and  often  immoral 
turn  of  his  thoughts  makes  one  think  rather  of  Swinburne. 
And  like  Swinburne,  though  a  wonderful  tamer  of  sounds, 
so  that  he  seems  to  have  all  the  words  in  the  language  at  his 
finger  tips,  his  vocabulary  is  really  not  particularly  ex- 
tensive, and  his  effects  are  produced  not  by  its  profusion, 
but  by  the  skill  with  which  it  is  handled. 

When  we  were  boys  we  were  continually  admonished  in 
the  old  rhetorics  that  of  all  virtues  of  style  clearness  was 
under  every  circumstance  the  first.  But  now  all  that  is 
changed.  An  impressionist  picture  is  not  worthy  of  note  if 
one  can  tell  in  less  than  half  an  hour  whether  it  is  a  girl  or 
a  kangaroo  that  he  is  looking  at,  and  among  the  most  ex- 
asperating elements  in  our^«  de  sUcle  literature  is  its  vague, 
misty  impressionism.  Though  d'Annunzio's  verse  is  always 
exquisite,  the  outlines  of  the  pictures  which  it  draws  before 
the  mind's  eye  are  often  dim,  though  sometimes  as  clear- 
cut  as  a  carved  gem.  It  is  frequently  only  a  cadence  of 
sweet  sounds,  a  suggestion  of  beautiful  things,  unrealized 
visions  such  as  float  before  our  eyes  as  we  lie  half  awake 
listing  to  the  songs  of  the  birds  greeting  the  morning  sun, 
dreaming  of  passionate  loves  and  bitter  disenchantments. 
But  he  is  never  so  great  a  sinner  as  Swinburne.  He  never 
requires  a  torrent  of  words  to  express  an  almost  infinitesmal 
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idea.  The  trouble  is  that  he  frequently  is  content  to  sug'- 
gest  only  the  vaguest  outlines  of  his  thought ;  but  often,  with 
the  fewest  and  best  chosen  words,  he  draws  a  picture  as  firm 
and  distinct  as  a  steel  engraving.  A  steady  improvement  is 
noticeable  in  his  verse,  and  he  may  yet  attain  to  a  perfection 
as  great  as  that  of  Leopardi  or  Carducci,  though  necessarily 
in  a  different  way. 

In  prose  he  \^  facile  princeps.  That  he  had  no  superior 
among  his  fellows  became  apparent  upon  the  publication 
when  a  very  young  man  of  his  "Piacere"  (Pleasure).  It 
is  a  sad  book  showing  the  bitter  lees  that  ever  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  pleasure's  tempting  cup  —  the  record  of  the  career  of 
a  brilliant  young  man  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  going  from 
one  facile  amour  to  another  until  there  comes  that  harden- 
ing of  the  heart  which  Burns  recognizes  as  the  worst  effect 
of  immorality,  so  that  he  can  no  longer  feel  even  for  the  one 
woman  who  loves  him  with  a  true  though  guilty  love,  while 
he  is  devoured  with  an  unavailing  desire  for  the  most  cor- 
rupt siren  that  he  has  known.  And  the  book  leaves  him  so, 
hungering  vainly  for  one  who  has  passed  on  to  other  em- 
braces, incapable  of  any  genuine  feeling,  disillusioned, 
blasted,  wrecked,  an  empty  hulk  drifting  aimlessly  upon  the 
sea  of  life. 

His  next  work,  "  Giovanni  Episcopo,"  is  a  study  of  crime 
worthy  of  Dostoyevski.  It  is  the  story  of  a  poor,  weak 
creature,  the  dme  damnie  of  a  strong,  brutal  bully  named 
Wanzer,  at  whose  command  he  marries  a  beautiful  and 
abandoned  woman  ;  of  his  shame,  his  degradation,  his  weak 
compliance,  of  his  love  for  his  poor  child  which  at  last  stirs 
him  to  revolt  and  to  the  murder  of  his  tormentors.  It  is  a 
horrible  book,  a  loathsome  night-mare,  but  powerful  and  fas- 
cinating to  an  unusual  degree. 

But  of  all  studies  in  criminal  psychology  "L'Innocente"  is 
perhaps  entitled  to  the  highest  rank.  There  is  probably  no 
story  in  which  the  tortures  of  a  damned  soul  are  depicted 
with  such  realistic  force.  To  be  forever  faithless  to  a  wife 
forever  faithful  is  the  dream  of  the  libertine  **Tullio  Hermil." 
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The  time  comes  wheo,  stirred  by  jealousy,  his  old  love  re- 
vives, but  it  is  too  late.  The  noble  woman  whom  he  has  be- 
trayed, neglected,  outraged,  though  still  loving  him  with  all 
her  heart,  in  a  moment  of  despairing  weakness  has  yielded 
to  another.  The  suspicion,  the  doubt,  the  fearful  certainty, 
the  long  agony,  the  birth  of  the  child  which  is  not  his  but 
which  must  bear  hJs  name  and  usurp  his  titles,  the  bitter- 
ness, the  despair  and  the  last  awful  crime,  are  told  with  an 
utter  disregard  of  the  decencies  of  life  but  with  a  realistic 
power  that  stands  unrivaled.  It  is  morbid,  unwholesome,  re- 
volting, but  unspeakably  vivid. 

In"IlTrionfo  della  Morte  "  (The  Triumph  of  Death) 
he  turns  again  to  the  lees  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  passion's 
cup,  but  this  time  it  is  the  hate  that  grows  up  in  the  breast  of 
man  as  the  flame  of  passion  flickers  to  its  socket  against  the 
woman  who  has  dragged  him  down,  whose  Delilah  charms 
have  robbed  him  of  his  strength,  the  tomb's  allurement  for 
the  shattered  nerves  of  the  exhausted  voluptuary. 

The  last  of  his  books,  "  Le  Vergine  delle  Rocce"  (The 
Virgins  of  the  Rocks)  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect,  certainly 
the  most  charming.  In  it  alone  there  is  nothing  to  offend 
the  reader's  modesty. 

Faithful  to  the  exiled  Bourbon  King,  an  old  nobleman 
has  retired  to  his  castle  standing  before  a  strange  volcanic 
rock  in  remotest  Sicily.  With  him  are  his  insane  wife,  who 
bedecks  her  horrible  form  in  the  finery  of  the  court  and  has 
herself  carried  about  in  a  sedan  chair,  his  two  sons  slowly 
following  their  mother  into  the  gulf  of  insanity,  and  his 
daughters,  Massimilla,  the  Saint,  Vialante,  the  Venus,  and 
Anatolia,  the  Heroine.  Here  the  hero,  whose  chithood  had 
been  passed  on  his  neighboring  estates,  weary  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  Rome,  comes  for  rest  and  peace.  Toward  him,  the 
one  young  man  of  their  own  rank  who  enlivens  their  soli- 
tude, the  only  one  who  can  break  their  bonds  and  lead  them 
forth  to  liberty,  to  love,  to  life,  the  hearts  of  all  three  are 
turned.  Which  shall  he  choose?  Massimilla  attracts  hira 
by   her  blind  devotion,  by   her  yearning  for  self-surrender 
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and  obedience,  for  absolute  absorption  into  the  being  of  the 
man  she  loves.  Violante  —  Palma  Vecchio's  Violante  — 
stirs  his  senses  profoundly  by  her  glorious  pagan  beauty,  her 
infinite  capacity  for  pagan  joy.  But  at  last  he  wisely  chooses 
the  noble  Anatolia,  born  to  be  the  mother  of  heroes,  to  bear 
her  husband  ever  upward  on  the  path  to  glory  and  honor. 
Upon  a  mountain  top,  amid  fantastic  rocks,  he  asks  her  for 
her  hand.  Before  her  she  sees  love,  freedom,  happiness,  an 
opening  for  her  noble  ambitions  ;  but  she  thinks  of  her  aged 
father,  her  insane  mother,  her  brothers  hanging  upon  the 
brink  of  the  abyss,  of  the  crumbling  house  of  which  she  is 
the  support  and  stay,  and  with  a  breaking  heart  she  tells  him 
no,  as  Violante,  aflame  with  jealousy,  breaks  in  upon  them. 

Here  the  volume,  which  is  to  be  but  the  first  of  a  trio, 
comes  to  an  end.  The  motto  of  the  book  and  the  headings 
of  each  chapter  are  from  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  there  is  about  it  something  of  the 
subtle  charm  of  the  "  Madonna  of  Rocks,"  of  the  unfathom- 
able smile  of  the  "  Mona  Lisa." 

When  d'Annunzio  first  appeared  it  was  predicted  that 
his  unexampled  precocity  would  be  followed  by  a  premature 
decay  ;  but  so  far,  both  in  his  prose  and  in  his  poetry,  there 
has  been  a  steady  improvement.  The  harmony  of  his  verse 
has  continually  gained  in  richness,  while  its  meaning  has  be- 
come clearer  as  he  has  won  a  fuller  mastery  over  the  instru- 
ment that  makes  his  music.  His  prose  has  gained  in  strength, 
in  flexibility,  in  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  coloring.  The 
morbid  and  unwholesome  tinge  still  hangs  over  his  work, 
but  his  last  book  offers  the  hope  that  with  his  youth  this 
dross  may  pass  away,  and  the  pure  gold  of  exquisite  diction 
and  subtle  thought  alone  remain.  Whether  he  is  to  be 
merely  a  baleful  comet  or  a  fixed  star  in  the  literary  heavens 
cannot  yet  be  determined  ;  but  if  he  continues  his  progress 
toward  higher  ideals  and  perfection  of  form  his  position  must 
soon  be  established. 

G.  B.  RosB. 
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When  Mr.  Field  died  on  November  4th,  1895,  in  the 
zenith  of  his  literary  power,  for  he  was  then  but  forty-five, 
the  journalistic  commonplace  was  that  American  men  of 
letters  had  lost  their  Yorick.  There  is  a  truth  in  this,  as 
there  is  in  most  commonplaces,  but  I  feel  that  an  attentive 
study  of  his  work  will  show  that  he  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  more  than  "  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent 
fancy,"  and  that  he  was  becoming  something  far  deeper  and 
more  significant  than  the  Yorick  of  Shakespere  or  of  Sterne. 
His  work  is  certainly  very  uneven,  much  of  it  even  to  the 
last  bearing  traces  of  the  copy-boy  nudging  the  elbow  of  the 
young  journalist.  But  at  its  best  it  is  so  good,  it  has  such  a 
sparkle  of  Helicon,  such  bonhomie,  such  winsome  gentle 
grace,  that  he  is  sure  of  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
know,  and  I  think  in  the  evolution  of  our  literature  also. 

On  his  life  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell.  Born  in  Saint 
LfOuis,  of  Vermont  stock  and  educated,  as  many  of  his 
poems  testify,  in  New  England,  he  went  to  the  West  after 
his  father's  death,  1869,  spent  two  years  at  the  Missouri 
State  University,  and  then  used  his  entire  inheritance,  some 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  in  purchasing  experience  of  a  rich 
and  varied  life  in  Europe.  Returning  penniless  he  found  a 
congenial  livelihood  in  journalism,  and  as  he  rose  in  his  pro- 
fession, which  he  never  wholly  abandoned,  he  moved  to 
Chicago,  of  which  he  was  a  citizen  cherished  by  all  the 
gently  nurtured  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  yet  not  altogether 
unanticipated  death.  Of  his  writing  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
notice  only  his  books,  though  these  do  not  embrace  all  of 
his  work,  nor  even  all  of  it  that  is  in  its  kind  admirable. 
These  books,  all  now  published  by  the  Messrs.  Scribner,  are 
eleven  in  number,'  though  the  contents  of  three  is  in  part 

'They  are,  In  prose;  "A  Little  Book  of  Profitable  Tales."  1S89;  "The 
Holy  Cross  and  Other  Tales."  1893;  "The  House,"  1896;  "Second  Book  of 
Tales,"  1896;  "Love  Affalra  of  a  Bibliomaniac,"  1896.     Id  verse:   "A  Little 
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repeated  in  others.  The  first  dates  from  1889,  and  only 
five  were  published  before  his  death,  nor  were  these  his  best ; 
so  that  his  just  meed  of  praise  can  be  but  tardy  justice.  I 
purpose  here  to  examine  the  development  of  his  talent  first 
in  prose,  then  in  the  higher  literary  walk. 

The  "  Profitable  Tales "  shows  a  protean  but  immature 
talent.     These  twenty-one  stones  are  dated  from   1884  to 
1889,  and  if  we  examine  them  chronologically  we  shall  find 
that  all  but  one  of  the  stories  of  the  first  three  years,  eleven 
out  of  twelve,  are  romantic  fancies  in  the  style  of  Andersen, 
but  without  quite  catching  that  author's  studied  simplicity  of 
diction,  so  that  one  is  occasionally  disturbed  at  a  jarring 
word  or  thought.     Thus,  at  the  very  first,  he  showed  the 
childlike    mind    that  was  to  make  him  almost  too  widely 
known  as  a  writer  for  children,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  other 
talents.     But  the  later  eflforts  in  this  vein,  for  instance  "The 
Mouse  and  the  Moon-Beam,"  (1888)  show  a  finer  mastery 
in  setting  off"  the  real  against  the  ideal  with  little  touches  of 
humor  and  irony  that  have  a  most  dainty  charm.     And  to 
this   kindly  humor  **  Margaret,  a  Pearl  "   adds  a  pathos  at 
once  strong  and  tender.     The  author's  humor  seeks  a  vent 
also  in  dialect  stories  of  New  England  or  the  west,  some- 
times mere   bits  of  grotesque  fooling,   sometimes    quaintly 
pathetic,  but  always  suffering  from  the  inevitable  limitations 
of  this  unfortunately  popular  genre.     In  this  dialect  work 
Mr.  Field  fell  in  with,  it  might  be  unjust  to  say  pandered  to, 
the  depraved  taste  of  the  time,  and  his  scholarly  instinct  led 
him  to  similar  experiments  in  old  English  and  in   Scotch, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  with  what  seems  to  me  an  unfor- 
tunately misapplied  ingenuity.     At  least  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  this  dialectic  prose  is,  as  the  French  say,  viable^ 
unless  perhaps  it  be  "The  Yaller  Baby"  of  1888,  though 
this  may  offend  a  squeamish  taste.     But  whether  his  work 
is  in  English  or  in  that  language  that  never  was  on  sea  or 

Book  of  Western  Verse,"  1889;  "Second  Book  of  Verse,"  1892;  "Echoes 
from  the  Sabine  Farm,"  1892;  "Songs  and  Other  Verses,"  1896;  "With 
Trumpet  and  Drum,"  1896;  "  Love  Songs  of  Childhood,"  1896. 
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land  called  dialect,  it  is  clear  that  on  the  whole,  during  these 
six  years,  sentiment  and  mignardise  were  yielding  in  Mr. 
Field's  mind  to  robust  humor  and  the  truer  pathos  of  com- 
mon life.  If  we  read  chronologically  we  feel  that  we  are 
gradually  rising  from  the  conversation  of  violets  and  lap- 
dogs  into  the  light  of  common  day  and  rational  existence. 

The  "  Second  Book  of  Tales "  affords  no  such  biblio- 
graphical help  in  tracing  the  development  of  Mr.  Field's 
talent.  Only  the  first  piece  bears  a  date  (1888)  and  is  thus 
associated  in  its  dialect  with  three  others  of  the  same  year. 
Intrinsic  reasons  would  lead  one  to  assign  to  the  others  a 
later  date.  They  continue  the  former  styles  but  they  im- 
prove on  them.  None  of  the  earlier  "  Wonder  Tales  "  are 
equal  in  finish  to  "  Sweet-One-Darling  "  or  the  **  Moon  Gar- 
den," and  there  is  much  ethical  power  in  "  The  Talisman," 
though  one  feels  still  an  occasional  discord  between  the  sub- 
ject and  the  style  which  in  this  genre  should  aim  at  limpid 
simplicity. 

Several  of  these  legends  touch  domestic  life  for  which 
to  the  last  Mr.  Field  had  an  exquisite  sensitiveness  akin  to 
that  of  Copp6e.  His  first  essays  in  this  field  show  at  times 
a  strained  sentiment  that  in  "A  Child's  Letter "  and  in 
"  Samuel  Cowles  and  his  Horse  Royal "  degenerates  into 
sentimentality,  but  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blossom"  and  "The 
Jinin'  Farms  "  are  true  in  their  pathos  and  introduce  a  man- 
ner that  he  cultivated  later  with  still  greater  success. 
"  George's  Birthday  "  is  an  exceedingly  realistic  bit  of  co- 
lonial life  that  acquires  a  purely  adventitious  point  by  its 
introduction  of  the  family  and  neighbors  of  the  infant  Wash- 
ington. The  longest  story  in  the  volume,  "  The  Wooing  of 
Miss  Woppit "  is  probably  the  best  in  spite  of  its  improbable 
plot.  It  contains  several  keen  studies  of  mining  camp  psy- 
chology. Mr.  Field  has  caught  admirably  the  gentler  side 
of  these  rough  diamonds,  and  shows  them  to  us  with  a 
kindly  humor  that  is  often  charming.  Three-fingered 
Hoover,  who  had  figured  already  in  Mr.  Field's  verses,  the 
dapper  and  talkative  Barber  Sam  and  the  poetic  Dodsley  are 
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an  admirable  trio  of  chivalrous  rivals,  and  the  melodrama 
of  the  denouement  is  redeemed  by  its  pathos.  It  is  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Field  did  not  more  often  allow  himself  such  a  gen- 
erous canvas  for  the  more  subtle  analysis  of  character. 

The  close  of  this  volume  is  taken  up  with  eight  bits  of 
journalistic  blague^  in  an  earlier  manner.  These  leaves  from 
"  Culture's  Garland  "  though  they  occasionally  transgress 
the  bounds  of  good  taste  in  their  exhibition  of  the  comic 
side  of  the  aspiration  for  culture  that  always  comes  with  new 
wealth,  have  in  them  a  deal  of  healthy  humor,  and  it  is  well 
that  they  should  be  preserved  as  illustrations  of  that  boister- 
ous bubbling  spirit  of  breezy  fun  that  had  already  voiced 
itself  in  the  now  almost  unpurchasable  "  Denver  Primer." 

A  third  volume  of  stories  "  The  H0I3'  Cross  and  other 
Tales,"  some  of  which  precede  in  composition  those  we 
have  been  considering,  was  published  in  1893.  But  while 
it  continues  all  the  manners  of  the  "Tales"  it  marks  an 
advance  in  art  in  each  of  them  and  so  is  fitly  considered 
last  among  these  volumes  of  brief  fiction.  Here  as  there 
the  legend,  the  story  of  or  for  children  is  most  prominent, 
but  the  style  is  better  sustained.  "Joel's  Talk  with  Santa 
Claus  "  is  redolent  of  New  England  Christmas  cheer  and 
"  The  Lonesome  Little  Shoe "  seems  to  me  quite  the  best 
thing  in  Andersen's  style  that  we  have  in  English,  even 
without  the  delightful  verses  of  its  Fairy  Operetta,  with  its 
gruesome  "  Ballad  of  the  Jelly-Cake "  without  which  no 
nursery  is  complete,  and  this  exquisite  lullaby  for  which  alone 
there  is  space  here : 

Sweet  little  fairj, 

Tender  and  airy, 
Come  let  us  dance  on  the  good  baby-eyes. 

Merrily  skipping, 

Cheerily  tripping, 
Murmur  we  ever  our  soft  lullabies. 

But  of  lullabies  Mr.  Field  gives  us  a  feast  in  his  poems 
whose  infinite  variety  age  cannot  stale  nor  custom  change, 
and  we  must  still  keep  our  studious  eyes  on  the  path  of 
prose.     For  this  volume  contains  in  "  Mistress  Merciless  " 
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a  father^s  meditation  on  a  dead  child  that  is  exquisite  in  the 
delicacy  of  its  pathetic  touches  and  here,  too,  are  dainty  bits 
of  Hawaian  and  Orkney  folk-lore,  with  a  not  unworthy 
modernization  of  Faust  and  a  strongly  handled  legend  of 
Holy  Cross  Mountain.  But  what  seems  most  noteworthy  is 
the  growth  of  the  frankly  humorous  vein,  sometimes  verg- 
ing on  the  grotesque,  but  oftener  quaintly  naturalistic  and 
with  a  little  sauce  -piquante  of  mockery.  Interesting,  too,  is 
the  first  expression,  at  least  in  prose,  of  the  bibliomania  that 
was  to  form  the  subject  of  his  last  and  best  work. 

On  the  whole  then  when  compared  with  the  first  and 
with  the  greater  part  of  (he  "  Second  Book  of  Tales,"  there  is 
growing  strength,  though  the  style  shows  occasional  affec- 
tation that  quite  disappears  from  the  two  volumes  of  prose 
that  follow.  And  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  here  a  few 
other  little  slips  which  suggest  that  Mr,  Field's  familiarity 
with  Horace  did  not  extend  to  the  philology  of  modem 
tongues.  "Yseult"  is  not  a  Saxon  name,  nor  is  "Hulda" 
a  German  one  ;  "  Ste."  is  not  an  English  abbreviation  ;  ap- 
•parata  is  not  the  plural  of  apparatus,  as  is  here  more  than 
once  alleged;  and  "which  words  had  like  to  wrought"  is 
not  English.'  Even  the  love  affairs  of  a  Bibliomaniac  con- 
tains the  dubious  "  I  had  travelled  none,"  and  here  to  the 
very  last  we  have  an  alleged  Chaucerian  English  that  never 
was  the  English  of  any  time  or  people,  and  surely  never 
will  be.'  Some  of  the  poems  show  also  little  errors  that  I 
will  note  here  and  have  done  with  them.  Comme  bien  is 
not  French, ya^r  fiein  and  atif  der  Rhine  are  not  German, 
yet  these  monstrosities  occur  repeatedly  in  a  single  piece.  I 
can  discover  no  wit  or  purpose  in  these  errors  or  in  others 
scattered  through  all  the  volumes.'  But  why  look  for  motes 
in  a  sunbeam. 

Two  volumes  of  prose  were  left  unfinished  at  Mr.  Field's 


'  See  Second  Book  of  Talw,  pp.  143,  a+S,  360,  etc. ;  Holj  Crosg,  p.  337. 

*pp.  47  ftnd  61. 

'Songg  and  other  Verses,  pp.  56-7, 
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death,  but  they  are  of  quite  unequal  value.  **  The  House  '' 
is  a  rather  grotesque  account  of  the  experiences  of  a  most 
naively  unpractical  couple  in  purchasing  and  then  altering 
a  house  to  their  minds,  so  far  as  they  had  any  minds.  Though 
incomplete,  the  book  is  quite  long  enough,  for  these  multi- 
tudinous mischances  cannot  but  pall  on  the  reader  who  feels 
that  they  are  due  to  an  unpractical  incapacity  that  begins  by 
being  amusing  but  ends  by  arousing  a  contemptuous  exas- 
peration. Not  as  though  the  humor  were  not  sustained 
throughout,  but  the  conception  is  too  slight  for  a  volume,  and 
so  Mr.  Field  has  had  here  much  the  experience  of  Mr.  Bun- 
ner  with  "  The  Runaway  Browns,"  though  this  book  lacks 
the  variety  of  scene  and  incident  that  saves  the  other  from 
a  grinding  monotony.  It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  be  able 
to  turn  from  "  The  House  "  to  "  The  Love  Affairs  of  a  Bib- 
liomaniac," which  with  the  Horatian  poems  is  Mr.  Field's 
best  monument. 

This  book,  fascinating  to  every  lover  of  books,  is  a  dainty 
collection  of  recollections  and  reflections  of  a  genial  scholar. 
He  tells  us  of  his  childhood  nursed  on  the  "  New  England 
Primer,"  and  so  at  the  very  outset  he  establishes  a  bond  of 
sympathy  with  his  reviewer,  who  also  learned  to  fly  sin  and 
pride  with  Timothy  and  Vashti,  and  conned  with  serious 
eyes  the  colloquy  of  the  Youth  with  Christ  and  the  Devil,  as 
he  sat  before  the  brass  andirons  and  the  glowing  embers. 
Then  Mr.  Field's  hero,  in  whom  surely  we  may  see  himself, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Crusoe,  after  which  he  pays  a 
feeling  tribute  to  the  German  Mdrchen^  those  true  wild- 
flowers  of  fancy,  from  which  as  well  as  from  Andersen  Mr. 
Field  must  have  drawn  much  of  his  own  inspiration.  Then, 
after  dwelling  fondly  on  these  first  loves,  our  bibliomaniac 
launches  in  niedias  res  and  lets  his  pen  trot,  *'  as  fate  or  fancy 
carries."  He  discourses  delightfully  of  Reading  in  Bed,  a 
practice  advocated  by  Cicero,  and  the  delight  of  all  true 
bibliomaniacs,  so  long  as  books  and  beds  shall  endure. 
Then  he  tells  us  of  Fender-Fishing,  of  Baldness  and  Intel- 
lectuality and  of  Extra-illustrating ;  but  I  would  not  copy 
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the  Contents  and  the  whole  book  is  a  perpetual  feast  of 
nectared  sweets,  so  genial,  so  catholic  spirited,  so  full  of  the 
modest  simplicity  of  true  culture,  that  it  leaves  the  mind  ar- 
omatic with  its  rare  perfume. 

Like  Elia  our  Bibliomaniac  pursues  no  plan.  His  loves 
do  not  beget  one  another.  They  are,  as  Jean  Paul  would 
have  said,  simultaneous  loves  with  no  touch  of  jealousy. 
He  will  forgive  even  extra-illustration,  that  strange  vagary  of 
bibliomania,  because  he  is  sure  that  this  erring  path  must 
lead  to  conversion  and  repentance,  over  which  the  faithful 
shall  rejoice  more  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  who  did 
not  wander  because  they  never  started  from  the  philistine 
goal.  If  we  will  but  love  books  we  may  love  them  as  we 
will  and  still  be  of  this  genial  bibliomaniac's  company. 
Enough,  in  those  dear  words  of  the  New  England  Primer, 
that  we  all  unite  in  the  aspiration  :  "  My  book  and  heart 
Must  never  part." 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  criticize  systematically  a  book 
like  this  which  must  be  caviare  to  the  general  reader  just 
because  it  is  caviare  to  the  epicurean.  We  of  the  guild, 
though  but  catechumens,  cannot  treat  these  sweet  confessions 
as  mere  literature.  He  hast  touched  our  hearts  and  Amor 
omnia  vincit.  Here  is  a  domain  where  only  gentle  spirits 
will  feel  at  home.  But  how  all  such  will  respond  to  that  af- 
fectionate tribute  to  the  men  of  old  time,  the  de  Burys  and 
the  Alcuins,  words  which  Mr.  Field  wrote  but  two  days  be- 
fore what  must  have  been  a  happy  death,  for  none  could 
have  such  thoughts  without  a  sunny,  happy  heart.  How 
fondly  we  linger  over  "  The  odors  that  my  books  exhale," 
we  over  whom  the  fragrance  of  old  leather  and  paper  yel- 
low with  age  has  a  sort  of  intoxicating  power,  as  though  it 
were  indeed  "  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  south.  Full  of  the 
true  the  blushful  Hippocrene,"  to  transport  us  to  an  elysium 
where  we  bibliomaniacs  shall  read  forever  on  beds  of  as- 
phodel. And  then  who  among  us  does  not  respond  to  the 
catholic,  broad-breasted  sympathy  that  proclaims  its  joy  in 
Villon  and  Boccaccio,  and  witnesses  that  good  confession 
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with  no  sniggering  smirk  of  hypocrisy,  knowing  that  what- 
soever has  the  toach  of  art  is  beautiful  and  that  the  Creator 
testified  of  all  nature  that  it  was  very  good.  Alas,  that  it 
should  take  courage  in  this  cant-sicklied  age  to  voice  the 
feeling  of  scholars  as  Mr.  Field  has  done  so  truly,  so  hon- 
estly and  so  gracefully  in  ^^My  Romance  with  Fiametta** 
and  in  **  When  Fanchette  Bewitched  Me."  Here  is  the  cry 
of  the  children  of  nature  struggling  to  free  themselves  from 
mediaeval  chrism-bands  and  the  disembodied  morals  of  pu- 
ritanism. 

I  will  not  leave  this  last  and  best  gift  of  Mr.  Field  to  us 
without  calling  attention  to  the  poetry  that  lurks  in  it,  not 
merely  the  poetry  of  sentiment  that  transfuses  all,  but  the 
tripping  little  measures  in  which  the  bibliomaniac's  jidus 
Achates  is  wont  on  occasion  to  sing  his  heart's  delight. 
Charming  are  the  verses  to  Boccaccio  and  to  Villon  and 
those  on  Marcus  Varro  and  on  the  extra-illustrators.  All  of 
these  are  too  long  for  citation,  but  no  bibliomaniac  would  pass 
over  in  silence,  or  with  any  words  but  Mr.  Field's  own,  some 
stanzas  of  the  "  Odors  which  my  books  exhale  "  : 

My  garden  abounds  in  pleasant  nooks, 

And  fragrance  is  over  it  all, 
For  sweet  is  the  smell  of  my  old,  old  books 

In  their  places  against  the  wall. 

Here's  a  folio  that's  grim  with  age 

And  yellow  and  green  with  mold ; 
There's  a  breath  of  the  sea  on  every  page 

And  the  hint  of  a  staunch  ship's  hold. 

And  here  is  a  treasure  from  France  la  belle 

Exhaleth  a  faint  perfume 
Of  wedded  lily  and  asphodel 

In  a  garden  of  song  abloom. 

And  this  wee  little  book  of  Puritan  mien 

And  rude  conspicuous  print 
Hath  the  Yankee  flavor  of  wintergreen 

Or,  may  be,  of  peppermint. 

But  best  beloved  of  books,  I  ween. 

Are  those  which  one  perceives 
Are  hallowed  by  ashes  dropped  between 

The  yellow,  well-thumbed  leaves. 
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Come  pluck  with  me  in  my  garden  nook 

The  posies  that  bloom  for  all. 
Oh,  sweet  is  the  scent  of  my  old,  old  books 

In  their  places  against  the  wall. 

And  so  we  are  brought  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Field's  work 
by  which  he  first  won  regard  and  by  which  he  will  continue 
to  be  most  widely  known,  his  six  volumes  of  verse.  Of 
these  the  first,  "  A  Little  Book  of  Western  Verse,"  appeared 
in  the  same  year  as  the  first  Book  of  Tales  and  has  very 
similar  characteristics ;  for  its  sixty-seven  pieces  fall  nat- 
urally into  the  three  categories,  childlife,  poems  of  the  west 
and  in  dialect,  and  verses  that  show  scholarly  aspiration, 
translations  and  adaptations  from  the  Latin,  the  French  and 
German  and  futile  toyings  with  the  language  of  Chaucer  and 
Burns,  of  which  the  misapplied  ingenuity  has  been  already 
characterized  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Field's  early  prose.  A 
few  poems  deal  with  domestic  life,  a  few  are  serious  or  re- 
ligious. But  both  these  minor  categories  have  often  a  little 
perfunctory  air,  as  though  the  verses  were  written  to  order 
for  some  solemnity  or  festival. 

The  strongest  impression  made  by  this  volume  as  a 
whole  is  produced  by  the  genre  pictures  of  childlife  and  the 
exquisite  series  of  lullabies.  The  sentiment  of  paternity  is 
seldom  found  so  all  pervading  in  literature.  It  is  almost 
always  as  mother  that  he  thinks  of  the  wife.  Occasionally 
the  pathos  of  childhood  yields  to  the  quaint,  playful  blague 
that  gives  much  of  the  later  work  a  peculiar  zest.  The 
earliest  piece  in  the  volume,  dated  1880,  is  a  tour  deforce 
quite  unique  in  its  childlike  callousness  of  feeling  and 
wooden  iteration  of  rhyme.    This  will  serve  to  show  this  key  : 

A  little  peach  in  the  orchard  grew, 
A  little  peach  of  emerald  hue, 
Warmed  by  the  sun  and  wet  with  the  dew, 

It  grew. 

(Seeing  this  Johnny  and  Sue  threw  a  stick  at  it  and  having 
secured  their  prize)  : 

John  took  a  bite  and  Sue  took  a  chew 
And  then  the  trouble  began  to  brew, 
Trouble  the  doctor  couldn't  subdue, 
5  Too  true. 
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Under  the  turf  where  the  daisies  grew 
Thej  planted  John  and  his  sister  Sue 
And  their  little  souls  to  the  angels  flew. 

Boo  hoo! 

What  of  the  peach  of  the  emerald  hue, 
Wanned  bj  the  sun  and  wet  with  the  dew? 
Ah  well!  its  mission  on  earth  is  through. 

Adieu. 

Then  there  is  a  group  of  poems  that  deal  with  mining 
life  at  the'Red  Hoss  Mountain  camp,  afterward  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  "  Wooing  of  Miss  Woppit,"  and  introducing  several 
of  the  characters  in  that  story.  Most  of  these,,  as  of  the 
poems  dealing  with  western  journalism,  are  in  dialect  and 
full  of  the  racy  spirit  of  what  was  the  far  west  in  the  decade 
that  followed  the  war,  and  if  perhaps  none  of  them  are  steps 
to  literary  immortality  one  would  be  sorry  to  miss  such 
characteristic  bits  as  either  *•  Mr.  Dana  of  the  New  York 
Sun"  or  "The  Conversazzhyony ".  But  far  the  most 
interesting  group  of  poems  in  this  first  volume  are  those 
that  show  the  scholar  behind  the  professional  furnisher 
of  copy.  Though  here  one  must  make  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  poems  written  in  the  king's  English  and  those 
written  in  an  imaginary  antique  language,  whose  bright  bits 
of  fun  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  ludicrous  incongruity 
of  modern  modes  of  thought  and  speech  with  ancient  modes 
of  life  and  expression,  of  which  this  may  serve  as  a  suffi- 
cient specimen : 

But  such  an  eye  je  widdow  hath  —  an  hongrey  eye  and  wan, 

That  spyeth  for  anoder  chaunce  whereby  she  may  catch  on ; 

An  eye  that  winketh  of  itself  and  sayeth  by  that  winke 

Ye  which  a  maiden  sholde  not  knowe  nor  never  even  thinke; 

Which  winke  ben  more  exceeding  swift  nor  human   thought  ben  thunk 

And  leaveth  doubting  if  so  be  that  winke  ben  really  wunk.* 

This,  like  Mr.  Bunner's  "  Love  in  Old  Cloathes,"  is  surely 
an  error  of  humor,  an  appeal  to  a  lower  taste  by  one  who 
was  quite  able  to  charm  in  a  higher  vein  as  we  may 
see  by  the  adaptations  from  the  French  and  German  poets, 
and  most  of  all  by  those  from  Horace,  all  afterward  incor- 

'  A  Proper  Trewe  Idyl  of  Camelot,  p.  137. 
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porated  in  the  "  Echoes  from  the  Sabine  Farm,"  of  which 
I  will  speak  presently.  The  spirit  in  which  this  work  is 
done  is  delightfully  caught  in  "  The  Truth  about  Horace," 
where  those   who  do  not  already  know  the  lines  by  heart 

may  read  how : 

••If..    « 

It*8  very  aggravating.  . 

To  hear  the  solemn  prating 

Of  the  fossils  whet  are  stating 

That  old  Horace  was  a  prude. 
When  we  know  that  with  the  ladies 
He  was  always  raising  Hades 
And  with  many  an  escapade  his 

Best  productions  are  imbued. 

There's  really  not  much  harm  in  a 
Large  number  of  his  carmina 
But  these  people  find  alarm  in  a 

Few  records  of  his  acts 
So  they'd  squelch  the  muse  caloric 
And  to  students  sophomoric 
They'd  present  as  metaphoric 

What  old  Horace  meant  for  facts. 

We  have  always  thought  'em  lazy  ■ 

Now  we  adjudge  'em  crazy 
Why  Horace  was  a  daisy 

That  was  very  much  alive. 
And  the  wisest  of  us  know  him  '/ 

As  his  Lydia  verses  show  him  —  : : 

Go  read  that  virile  poem, 

It  is  No.  35. 

He  was  a  very  owl,  sir. 

And  starting  out  to  prowl,  sir. 

You  bet,  he  made  Rome  howl,  sir, 

Until  he  filled  his  date; 
'^  With  a  massic-laden  ditty 

And  a  classic  maiden  pretty 
He  painted  up  the  city 

And  Maecenas  paid  the  freight. 

Other  precious  reminiscences  of  the  joy  of  young  student 
life  are  the  lines  **  To  a  Soubrette  "  and  the  song  "  In  Flan- 
ders/' while  the  man  of  riper  culture  appears  in  the  ballads 
of  Yvetot  and  Robin  Hood  and  the  book-lover  in  "  The  Bib- 
liomaniac's Bride,"  "  De  Amicitiis "  and  "  The  Biblioma- 
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niac's  Prayer,"  in  the  last  of  which  occur  these  delightful 
lines : 

But  if,  Oh  Lord,  it  pleaseth  Thee 

To  keep  me  in  temptation's  way, 
I  humblj  ask  that  I  may  be 

Most  notably  beset  to-day. 
Let  my  temptation  be  a  book, 

Which  I  shall  purchase,  hold  and  keep. 
Whereon,  when  other  men  shall  look 

They  *11  wail  to  know  I  got  it  cheap. 

These  and  many  verses  "  equally  as  good  "  will  embalm 
this  book  as  surely  in  the  memories  of  all  bookmen  as 
cedria  did  the  manuscripts  in  old  Numa's  tomb. 

The  "Second  Book  of  Verses"  and  the  final '*  Songs 
and  Other  Verses  "  show  no  marked  advance  in  technique 
or  in  intensity  of  lyric  feeling,  and  their  subjects  fall  nat- 
urally into  the.  same  general  categories,  but  the  change  in 
their  relative  prominence  is  interesting.  The  bastard  an- 
tique and  Scotch  gradually  disappear  and  there  is  a  natural 
subsidence  of  dialectic  and  far  western  pieces.  The  poems 
of  childhood  also  claim  less  space,  but  only  because  these 
were  collected  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand  the  adapta- 
tions from  French  and  German  increase,  Greek  is  also 
drawn  upon,  while  the  interest  in  Horace  has  now  justified 
a  separate  volume.  This  was  doubtless  due  in  part  to  Eu- 
ropean travel,  which  finds  an  echo  in  several  serious,  fan- 
ciful and  satiric  pieces.  Then  there  are  tributes  to  the  lit- 
erary friendships  that  his  genial  wit  had  won,  and  with  them 
comes  a  greater  richness  in  the  epicurean  vein  of  poems 
dedicated  to  good  cheer,  whether  of  the  homely  dough- 
nut and  cruller  sort  or  of  the  sybaritic  and  convivial 
character.  Domestic  life,  in  Copp^e's  manner,  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  family  and  of  healthy  commonplace  loves 
come  first  into  prominence  in  the  last  volume,  and  here  too 
is  a  noteworthy  increase  in  the  serious  and  quasi-religious 
pieces.  Most  of  these  have  indeed  no  great  depth  of 
thought  or  even  of  feeling,  and  though  most  have  a  facile 
flow  of  words  a  few  are  distinctly  bad,  so  that  it  is  hard  to 
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avoid  the  suspicion  here,  too,  that  these  were  done  to  order 
and  like  several  of  the  occasional  festival  pieces  have  lost 
their  spirit  with  the  occasion  that  evoked  them.  This  leads 
to  the  question  whether  Mr,  Field's  poetic  fame  may  not 
suffer  from  the  amount  of  his  production.  It  is  reported 
that  an  anthology  of  his  poems  is  contemplated,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  cull  some  fifty  of  them  that  should 
represent  quite  completely  both  his  poetic  talent  and  his 
tact  so  far  at  least  as  these  volumes  show  them,  though,  of 
course,  we  know  that  there  were  phases  of  Mr.  Field's 
poetic  activity,  and  those  not  the  least  admirable  in  their 
kind,  of  which  his  collected  works  take  no  heed.  Surely 
the  little  bark  of  his  memory  would  float  the  longer  and  the 
lighter  for  being  eased  of  its  over-ballasting.  Such  an  an- 
thology might  bear  the  pretty  dedication  to  his  wife  from 
the  "  Second  Book"  and  for  the  other  keys  of  his  domestic 
verse  "Grandma's  Bombazine"  for  its  quaintness,  "Always 
Right "  for  the  sly  humor  of  its  close,  "  Gettin'  On  "  for  its 
exquisite  pathos  of  old  age  and  "  The  Doings  of  Delsarte  " 
for  its  frank  humor,  would  claim  a  place.  Then  one  would 
add  that  little  conjugal  cameo  "  Suppose  "  and  the  rollick- 
ing "  Ballad  of  the  Taylor  Pup,"  admirable  for  its  efferves- 
cent fun.  Then  for  romantic  love  one  might  be  content  with 
"Mysterious  Doings,"  "Jennie,"  and  "  Pan  Liveth  ;"  for  bub- 
bling juvenile  spirit  "The  Limitations  of  Youth"  and  "The 
Two  Skeezucks"  might  suffice  ;  and  for  graceful  child-like  fan- 
cies "  Pittypat  and  Tippytoe,"  " The  Sugar-plum  Tree"  and 
"  The  Bow-leg  Boy."  *  In  the  religious  and  serious  vein 
Mr.  Field  would  be  adequately  represented  by  "  The  Star  in 
the  East,"  "Contentment"  and  the  "Christmas  Hymn."' 
For  the  epicurean  vein  one  would  choose  "  Gosling  Stew," 
"  The  Bottle  and  the  Bird,"  "  The  Onion  Tart,"  and  "  Rare 
Roast  Beef;"  '  while  the  untamed  western  spirit  would  find 

» Second  Book,  103,  120,  197,  233,  242,  254;  Songs,  13,  14,  90,  93,  119, 123, 
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«  Songs,  55,  161,  192. 

3  Second  Book,  9,  91,  193,  203. 
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a  rafficient  Toice  io  "^  Red  ^'  and  ^  The  Red,  Red  West^'^  and 
its  generoos  magnaniathr  and  orerflowin^  manliness  in  ^Mo- 
jesky  as  CameeL'* ' 

Then  there  is  the  side  of  >fr.  Fidd's  work  of  which  the 
aroma  will  linger  longest  and  nM»t  affectionatelT  in  our 
memories,  poems  that  bespeak  the  traTeller  and  the  scholar, 
the  lover  of  qnaint  and  beaatifnl  books  and  bric-a-brac  Of 
the  adaptations  from  modem  poets  Heine*s  ^  Love  Song** 
might  suffice,  and  of  the  bits  of  traTel  the  amusing  chauvin- 
ism of  **  Stoves  and  Sunshine,^  the  grotesque  ^  Schnellest 
Zug  **  and  the  rather  facile  ^  Caf(§  Molineau  **  will  give  a 
taste  of  his  quality.  But  from  the  man  of  culture  we  shall 
ask  not  alone  a  generous  basket  of  flowers  and  firuit  from  the 
Sabine  Farm,  but  also  such  beneficent  morsels  as  ^  Catullus 
to  Lesbia/'  **Lydia  Dick,"  **Dibdin's  Ghost,"  **In  New 
Orleans  "  and  "  The  Discreet  Collector."  Then  "  Guess  " 
will  voice  for  us  the  revolt  of  sanity  from  the  dictation  of 
linguistic  pedants,  and  ^  The  Stoddards,"  a  warm  tribute  to 
the  blessed  tie  that  binds  all  men  of  gentle  heart  together, 
will  bind  all  its  readers  in  spirit  to  this  apostle  of  the  human- 
ities, showing  to  a  materialistic  age  the  more  excellent  way.* 
If  now  to  these  thirty-four  pieces  we  add  some  ten  from 
the  Western  Verses*  and  a  generous  half-dozen  of  Eugene 
Field's  forty-one  poems  in  the  "  Echoes  from  a  Sabine 
Farm  "  we  shall  have  a  little  book  which  those,  who  of  such 
delights  can  judge  and  spare  to  interpose  them  oft,  would 
surely  make  their  vade  mecum.  Here  would  be  the  heart  of 
his  pantagruelism,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  savor  that  the 
culture  of  America  more  needs  than  this.  Many  would  in- 
deed still  desire  to  follow  him  into  the  nursery  or  the  play- 
ground where  his  dainty  children  love  or  sport  "  with  trum- 
pet and  drum,"  others  might  rejoice  to  ramble  further  with 
the  sheperdesses  or  linger  later  over  the  Sabine  massic  cups, 

•  Second  Hook,  51,  122,  102. 

«  Songs,  31,  56,  71,  77,  84,  104,  162;  Second  Book,  12,  72,  83,  225,  245. 
^  One  might  add  to  those  already  mentioned  "Apple  Pie  and  Cheese  " 
and  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Mine." 
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The  former  will  find  in  "  The  Love  Songs  of  Childhood  '^ 
the  verses  that  welled  naturally  from  Mr.  Field's  genial 
heart  but  which  he  would  not  suffer  to  usurp  a  predominant 
place  among  poems  of  another  character.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  some  poems  of  childhood  were  admitted  into  all  the 
volumes  and  from  these  "  With  Trumpet  and  Drum  "  is  es* 
sentially  an  anthology  with  seventeen  other  pieces  orig* 
inally  contributed  to  periodicals.  I  do  not  know  who 
in  recent  years  has  thrown  into  winning  verse  so  much 
sympathy  with  childhood,  and  doubtless  this  has  seemed  to 
many  the  most  distinctive  mark  of  Mr.  Field's  whole  pro- 
duction. But  in  the  mass  of  this  juvenile  work  I  find  no 
lyric  of  the  first  class,  none  to  which,  I  think,  Mr.  Palgrave 
would  give  a  place  in  his  "Children's  Treasury."  The 
poems,  for  the  greater  part,  appeal  less  to  children  than  to  ^ 
those  who  love  them.  They  bear  witness  to  Mr.  Field's 
kindliness  of  heart  and  sweetness  of  mind,  and  they  may 
evoke  and  foster  similar  feelings  in  uncritical  parental 
breasts.  Farther  than  this  a  judicious  critic  will  hardly  care 
te  go,  but  this  is  already  much. 

And  now  Procul  adeste  frofani^  but  ye  who  know  and 
love  your  Horace  and  that  for  which  Horace  stands  in  ethics 
and  in  life,  listen  to  these  echoes  of  that  Worldly-Wise- 
man's songs : 

Hark  you  from  yonder  Sabine  farm 

Echo  the  songs  of  long  ago, 
With  power  to  soothe  and  grace  to  charm 

What  ills  humanity  may  know, 
With  that  sweet  music  in  the  air 
*Tis  Love  and  Summer  everywhere. 

More  than  a  third  of  these  Echoes  are  the  work  of  Ros- 
well  Martin  Field,  the  poet's  brother,  whose  alleged  guile- 
lessness  is  amusingly  commended  to  the  care  of  a  common 
friend  in  the  introduction  and  at  the  close.  Eugene's  work 
is  usually  easier  in  its  flow  and  closer  to  the  original,  though 
the  versification  of  both  is  very  happy.  Perhaps  the  best 
bit  of  polished  translation  is  "  To  the  Fountain  of  Bandusia," 
but  our  interest  is  naturally  rather  in  the  transfusion  of  an- 
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cient  thought  into  modern  dress.  Compare,  for  instance, 
these  lines  with  the  last  eight  of  the  ninth  ode  of  the  first 
book  of  Horace : 

Let*8  steal  away  from  winter's  wrath 

And  glory  in  the  artful  theft, 
That,  years  from  now,  folks  shall  allow 

'T  was  cold  indeed  when  we  got  left. 
So  where  the  whisperings  and  the  mirth 

Of  girls  invite  a  sportive  chap, 
Let's  fare  awhile  —  Aha  —  You  smile, 

You  guess  my  meaning.     Verbum  sap} 

Or  again,  how  can  a  modern  Horatian  render  the  last  lines 
of  the  Carpe  diem  better  than  thus : 

The  wisest  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  embark  this  diem 

Upon  a  merry  escapade  with  such  a  bard  as  I  am 

And  while  we  sport  I'll  reel  you  off  such  odes  as  shall  surprize  ye. 

Tomorrow  when  the  headache  comes  —  why  then  Pll  satirize  ye. 

Or  again  compare  the  latter  half  of  IV.  lo  with  this : 

When  you  behold 

Yourself  grown  old 
These  words  shall  speak  your  spirit  moody : 

Unhappy  one  !     What  heaps  of  fun 
I've  missed  by  being  goody-goody. 
Oh  that  I  might  have  felt  the  hunger 
Of  loveless  age  when  I  was  younger. 

'  Horace  had  said  : 

Donee  virenti  canities  abest 

Morosa,  nunc  et  campus  et  areae 

Lenesque  sub  noctem  susurri 

Composita  repetantur  hora 

Nunc  et  latentis  proditor  intimo 

Gratus  pucllae  risus  ab  angulo 

Pignusque  dereptum   lacertis 

Aut  digito  male  pertinaci. 
Horatians  may  like  to  see  a  list  of  the  odes  and  passages  treated.  They  are  : 
Odes  I,  4,5,8,  9,  10,  II,  13,  18,  20,  22,23(5  versions),  27,  28,  30,  32,  33,35,  38; 
II.  3,  7,  II,  30;  III.  9,  13,  21,26,  29,  30;  IV.  II;  Epod.  6,  14  (partly  twice); 
Ars  poet.,  passages  beginning  at  lines  i,  301,  323.  Roswell's  contributions 
include  Odes  I.  i,  4,  5,  9,  11,  13,  14,  19,  23,  25,  33;  II.  4,  5,  8,  14;  III.  9,  12, 
13,  15,  23;  IV.  10,  II,  13;  Epod.  3,  14;  Epist.  I.  3o  and  '*  At  the  Ball  Game," 
quizically  referred  to  "Ode  V.  17." 
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Or  again  see  how  in  I.  5  the  version  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
freedom  is  in  part  as  close  to  the  words  as  to  the  spirit : 

What  perfumed,  posie-dizzined  sirrah 

With  smiles  for  diet 
Clasps  jou,  O  fair  but  faithless  Pjrrha, 

On  the  quiet. 


Pyrrha,  jour  love's  a  treacherous  ocean, 
He'll  soon  fall  in  there, 

Then  I  shall  gloat  on  his  commotion, 
For  I  have  been  there. 


Here  the  first  lines  are  almost  literal,  the  last  a  very  free 
paraphrase,  and  yet  the  sense  and  sentiment  is  better  con- 
veyed to  the  modern  mind  than  by  any  erudite  comment  on 
the  tabula  votiva.  But  occasionally  the  translator  takes  de- 
cided liberties  with  the  amiable  Lauriger.  Still  Horace 
could  not  but  have  smiled  over  the  turn  given  to  the  last  line 
of  I.  30  : 

Venus,  dear  Cnidian-Paphian  queen, 
Desert  that  Cyprus  way  oflf  yonder, 
And  fare  you  hence  where  with  incense 

My  Glycera  would  have  you  fonder; 
And  to  your  joy  bring  hence  your  boy, 

The  Graces  with  unbelted  laughter. 
The  Nymphs  and  Youth, —  then,  then  in  sooth. 

Should  Mercury  come  tagging  after. 

And  then  —  but  no,  all  good  things  must  have  an  end. 
This  is  a  book  to  read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest ; 
therefore  it  is  a  book  to  own,  with  a  fair  copy  of  "  The  Truth 
about  Horace  "  inserted  as  an  "  extra-illustration  "  in  gentle 
pity  for  those  who  do  not  know  it  by  heart. 

Surely  it  is  for  such  work  as  this  rather  than  for  his 
poems  of  childhood,  surely  it  is  by  the  scholars  rather  than 
by  the  mothers  of  the  next  generation,  that  Mr.  Field's 
memory  will  be  kept  ever  green.  His  lullabies  and  fairy 
prattlings  may  be  forgotten,  but  his  graceful  bibliomania 
and  these  joyous  echoes  from  the  Sabine  Farm  will  linger 
in  our  minds  like  that  faint  smell  of  musk  in  the  old  bu- 
reaus.    I  think  he  would  have  wished  it  so,  and  that  Horace 
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whom  he  knew  and  loved  so  well,  spoke  for  his  translator 
also  when  he  prayed 

Latoe,  dones  ac  precor,  Integra 
Com  mente  nee  turpem  senectam 
Degere  nee  cithara  carentem.    (I.  31.) 

Apollo  heard  the  prayer  and  took  his  poet  in  the  fulness 
of  his  life  to  Elysian  fields. 

Bbnjamin  W.  Wblls. 


Tenn 
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than  a  decade  after  the  glorious  revolution  had  been  fought 
and  won  and  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  had  framed 
our  present  Constitution  — but  it  illustrates  some  of  the  most 
striking  chapters  in  the  history  of  new  world  civilization.  A 
Southern  State,  Tennessee's  extraordinary  career  has  lifted 
her  out  of  the  narrow  confines  of  sectionalism  to  a  position 
of  national  importance  ;  and  although  unsettled  until  more 
than  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  building  of  Jamestown 
and  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  the  site  of  Plymouth 
Rock,  Tennessee  has  played  a  role  in  the  unfolding  of 
American  history  unexcelled  io  importance  by  that  played 
by  the  oldest  of  our  commonwealths. 

A  part  of  that  tract  of  land  given  by  Qiieen  Elizabeth 
to  the  ill-fated  Raleigh  and  subsequently  embraced  within 
the  imperial  sweep  of  territory  called  Carolina,  the  region  of 
country  now  comprising  our  State  eventually  fell  to  the  lot 
of  North  Carolina  when  that  colony  and  her  Southern 
neighbor  agreed  upon  a  voluntary  partition.  At  the  time  this 
division  occurred,  next  to  nothing  was  known  of  the  vast  do- 
mains on  this  side  of  the  mountains  ;  for  the  original  popu- 
lation of  our  country  was  confined  to  the  narrow  strips  of 
country  fringing  the  Atlantic  from  Massachusetts  to  South 
Carolina.  With  the  influx  of  immigration,  however,  and 
and  in  obedience  to  that  roving  spirit  so  characteristic  of  the 
race,  the  population  soon  began  to  roll  from  the  seaboard  in 
the  direction  of  the  interior  and  west.  Not  only  was  Geor- 
gia settled  ;  but  in  almost  all  of  the  States  the  hill-country 
became  occupied,  while  local  peculiarities  —  reflected  in 
speech  and  custom  — often  marked  successive  waves  of  pop- 
ulation as  the  tide  swept  westward.  All  went  well  enough 
until  the  great  Appalachian  chain  was  reached.  These 
mountains  constituted  our  Rubicon.     Must  we  cross  them 
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or  not?  To  remain  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  original 
thirteen  States  meant  the  death  of  every  hope  looking  to- 
wards continental  supremacy,  while  to  press  onward  was  to 
follow  the  stars  in  their  course.  Race  instinct  rather  than 
deliberate  choice  decided  the  question.  The  barriers  set  by 
nature  in  the  pathway  of  the  pioneer  were  brushed  aside, 
and  a  region  declared  by  DeTocqueville  to  be  the  most  mag- 
nificent dwelling  place  designed  by  God  for  the  abode  of 
man  was  thrown  open  to  occupation  and  settlement.  Ten- 
nessee, it  seems  to  me,  did  as  much,  if  not  indeed  more,  for 
this  colonial  policy  of  the  United  States  than  any  of  her 
sister  commonwealths.  This,  moreover,  was  every  whit  as 
much  the  result  of  the  character  of  her  population  as  of  her 
geographical  situation.  For  while  it  is  true  that  her  ribbon- 
like shape,  tying  as  it  does  the  Mississippi  to  the  East,  has 
enabled  this  State  to  exert  a  potent  influence  upon  some 
eight  or  ten  neighboring  commonwealths,  it  is  to  the  bold 
pioneers  who  blazed  the  way  for  civilization  in  the  wilder- 
ness  that  are  to  be  attributed  those  dashing  qualities  found 
in  their  descendants.  Accordingly  when  we  come  to  ex- 
amine a  little  into  the  budding  process  by  which  the  institu- 
tions of  enlightenment  have  been  engrafted  upon  the  west- 
ern country,  we  at  once  begin  to  appreciate  Tennessee's 
share  in  that  great  work  and  at  the  same  time  to  realize  that 
so  far  from  never  having  had  a  foreign  policy,  our  govern- 
ment has  been  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  original  col- 
onizers this  world  has  ever  seen. 

Now  everybody  has  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  a  colony 
represents  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  the  colonial  sys- 
tems of  ancient  and  modern  times  have  carried  the  arts,  com- 
merce, government  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  acces- 
sories of  civilization  to  all  inhabitable  portions  of  the  globe. 
Naturally  enough,  in  this  case  the  narrow  limits  of  the  re- 
gion first  occupied,  and  added  to  that  the  adventurous  spirit 
inherent  in  the  English-speaking  people,  impelled  the  west- 
ward movement  I  have  already  referred  to,  and  caused 
numerous  communities  to  spring  up  at  an  early  day  on  the 
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western  aide  of  the  mountains.  It  is  true  no  seas  were 
crossed  as  was  the  case  with  those  torrents  of  population 
which  filled  up  the  waste  places  of  the  oid  world  in  the 
dawn  of  history.  Yet  these  settlers  of  the  western  wilder- 
ness were  colonists  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  and  I  press 
this  point  because  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  forget  the  true 
significance  of  this  phase  of  our  country's  development 
which  after  all  was  merely  a  continuation  of  that  wandering 
of  people  which  has  been  going  on  for  thousands  of  years. 
When,  moreover,  we  consider  tiie  growth  of  these  western 
colonies  and  the  manner  in  which  the  nation  has  regulated 
their  relations  with  the  government  at  Washington,  the 
phenomenal  territorial  expansion  of  the  United  States  be- 
comes far  easier  of  comprehension. 

As  far  as  our  own  State  is  concerned  it  was  perhaps  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Staurix  which  threw  open  to  immigration  the 
beautiful  region  along  the  Watauga;  and  right  here  is  per- 
haps the  real  starting  point  of  Tennessee  history,  while  the 
Watauga  Association — that  remarkably  independent  body 
with  its  code  of  self-imposed  laws  —  furnishes  to  American 
history  one  of  its  most  interesting  chapters.  Fired  with  that 
sentiment  of  bold  independence  which  was  born  of  the  free 
air  of  the  forest,  it  onlj'  required  those  fresh  accessions  of 
men  who  had  been  driven  out  of  North  Carolina  by  Gov- 
ernor Tryon's  tyranny,  to  kindle  into  a  blaze  the  smoldering 
embers  of  popular  resistance  to  greed  and  usurpation.  And 
although  at  this  late  day  we  can  do  little  more  than  speculate 
on  what  might  have  been  the  outcome  of  the  plan  to  erect 
the  Watauga  people  into  a  permanently  autonomous  com- 
munity, still  this  short-lived  association  furnishes  us  with  one 
of  the  earliest,  if  not  indeed  the  very  earliest  example  of  a 
free  and  self-governed  English-speaking  colony  in  America. 
Had  the  dream  of  permanent  local  independence  which 
came  to  some  of  those  brave  and  hardy  pioneers  as  they 
smoked  their  pipes  on  the  banks  of  the  Holston  been  realized, 
the  subsequent  history,  not  only  of  this  region  but  of  the  en- 
tire west,  might  have  been  altogether  different.    Cut  off  from 
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all  connection  with  the  east,  the  Watauga  people  might  have 
had  one  of  several  easily  conceivable  fates.  Possibly  the 
ties  of  blood  may  have  drawn  them  towards  their  kinsmen 
by  the  sea,  or  caught  in  the  cunningly  devised  traps  so  often 
set  for  them  by  European  snarers  they  may  have  been 
alienated  forever  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  What  is 
more  probable  still,  they  may  have  shared  the  fate  of  their 
forerunners  under  Raleigh  and  been  destroyed  by  the 
stealthy  blow  of  the  tomahawk.  Fortunately,  however, 
both  for  them  and  for  mankind  the  experiment  was  not  for 
long  put  to  the  test.  For  in  spite  of  the  baffling  questions 
relating  to  real  estate  titles  —  owing  to  the  mistaken  im* 
pression  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  settlers  that  they  were 
in  Virginia  —  all  went  well  in  the  end,  when  the  land  was 
given  to  North  Carolina.  The  full  significance  of  that  de- 
cision should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Above  everything  else  it 
meant  that  the  future  of  this  region  was  to  be  largely  in  the 
keeping  of  those  who  had  pitched  their  tents  here.  Had  the 
decision  been  otherwise,  Virginia,  then  the  leading  common- 
wealth of  America,  would  in  all  likelihood  either  have  con- 
stituted it  a  part  of  Kentucky  or  erected  it  into  one  or  more 
counties  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia  type.  Falling  as  it  did, 
however,  to  the  more  democratic  although  weaker  State  of 
North  Carolina,  the  stretch  of  territory  now  called  Ten- 
nessee, was  at  first  left  to  its  own  devices  which  is  but 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  future  would  bring  to  it  a 
freedom  and  greatness  never  dreamed  of  by  the  side  of 
Watauga.  In  the  whole  character  of  the  country,  moreover, 
there  was  everything  to  quicken  the  ambition  of  the 
least  enthusiastic  pioneer  and  set  him  to  building  castles 
in  Spain.  Before  him  was  a  soil  of  almost  matchless  fer- 
tility, well-adapted  by  reason  of  gradations  of  altitude  to  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  crops,  not  to  mention  timber  in 
abundance  and  mineral  resources  of  untold  wealth.  Noble 
rivers,  too,  bespoke  a  future  commerce  at  a  time  when  men 
had  not  even  thought  of  the  steamboat  and  locomotive, 
which  in  later  times  were  to  revolutionize  the  whole  world. 
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Now  these  same  natural  waterways  facilitated  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country  and  linked  its  various  sections  with  one 
another  and  with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Nor  need  I  in  this 
connection  do  more  than  remind  you  of  how  the  various 
rivers  and  mountains  of  our  nascent  commonwealth  stamped, 
its  history  with  a  characteristic  peculiarly  its  own,  nor  how, 
while  the  groups  of  log  cabins  were  fast  filling  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  what  is  now  known  as  East  Tennessee,  James 
Robertson  and  his  sturdy  companions  were  making  their 
way  towards  the  Cumberland  region,  where  they  were  des- 
tined to  lay  the  foundations  of  what  we  at  present  call  Mid- 
dle Tennessee.  Years  afterwards,  particularly  after  the 
tribe  of  the  Chickasaws  had  been  extinguished  in  1818,  West 
Tennessee  emerged  from  the  tangled  canebrakes  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  clover  leaf  became  complete. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  fancy  that  the  occupation 
and  settlement  of  this  great  region  was  a  task  slightly 
performed  or  void  of  those  thrilling  episodes  always  found 
in  the  struggles  of  civilized  man  with  the  terrible  forces 
of  nature.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  conflict  was  a  severe 
one.  Even  after  the  trees  had  been  felled,  the  cabins  built, 
the  swamps  reclaimed,  and  the  wild  beasts  destroyed,  there 
stood  in  every  path  of  the  settlers  a  foe  whose  ruthless  deeds 
of  rapine  and  bloodshed  entitle  him  in  every  respect  to  the 
name  of  red  man.  We  shall  accordingly  find  that  under  a 
sense  of  common  danger  and  isolation,  the  power  of  the  in- 
dividual was  magnified  greatly.  Hence  there  was  developed 
here,  as  has  always  been  the  case  under  like  circumstances, 
that  loyal  devotion  to  some  strong  chieftain  or  leader  which 
more  or  less  tinges  our  entire  political  history.  Herein,  I 
think,  lies  the  secret  of  much  of  the  influen  ce  and  success  of 
men  like  Sevier,  Blount,  Shelby,  Robertson,  and  others  of  the 
heroic  period  of  our  history  ;  of  Carroll,  Houston,  Jackson, 
Polk,  Campbell,  and  others  of  what  might  be  called  the 
middle  period,  and  of  men  of  our  own  period  whose  names 
will  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  all  of  you.  In  the  case 
of  the  earliest  leaders,  moreover,  there  were  further  circum- 
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stances  which  were  especially  calculated  to  thrust  them  to 
the  front ;  for  while  the  settlers  of  the  original  thirteen 
States  often  had  the  protection  of  the  crown  to  shield  them 
from  savage  atrocities,  the  men  who  first  peopled  Tennessee 
were  usually  obliged  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-help.  Add  to  this  the  additional  fact  that  they 
were  Celtic  rather  than  Anglo-Saxon  in  their  origin,  and  we 
can  more  readily  understand  the  rise  of  a  system  possessing 
many  of  the  features  of  Scottish  clans. 

As  we  all  know,  the  fact  that  the  early  settlers  of  the 
State  were  compelled  to  defend  themselves  almost  single- 
handed  against  the  savage  of  the  wilderness  and  the  outlaw 
of  the  pale  face  communities,  did  much  to  wean  them  from 
the  North  Carolina  government ;  and  our  local  historians 
like  Hey  ward,  Ramsey,  and  Phelan,  as  well  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  other  writers  from  a  distance,  all  agree  in  attaching 
much  importance  to  this  fact  when  they  endeavor  to  explain 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  so-called  State  of  Franklin.  The 
growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  attitude  of  the  parent  State 
was  therefore  not  so  remarkable  after  all ;  for  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  lusty  soldiery  of  Watauga  who  had 
saved  the  day  at  King's  Mountain,  North  Carolina  often  ap- 
peared weary  of  the  demands  for  protection  which  the  back- 
country  people  made  upon  her.  Fancy,  then,  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  latter  when  in  1784,  North  Carolina,  now  heavily 
in  debt,  suddenly  remembered  her  western  possessions  and 
conveyed  them,  on  certain  conditions,  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment. As  it  turned  out  the  grant  was  not  then  accepted  ; 
but  smarting  under  real  or  fancied  grievances,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  people  on  this  side  of  the  Alleghanies 
regarded  themselves  as  absolved  from  further  allegiance  to 
a  parent  who  had  consistently  ignored  them  ?  But  while  it 
is  quite  natural  that  the  settlers  should  have  resented  North 
Carolina's  rather  cavalier  treatment,  still  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  men  who  met  at  Jonesboro  and  created  the  government 
named  in  honor  of  the  great  philosopher  of  Pennsylvania, 
were  eventually  defeated  by  the  adherents  to  North  Caro- 
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lina's  claims.  For  although  the  separation  was  aimed  at  the 
parent  State^  only,  it  might  in  the  end  have  extended  a  great 
deal  further.  And  that  those  who  opposed  the  various  separa- 
tist endencies  noticeable  throughout  the  country  shortly  after 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war  for  independence,  were 
keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  of  the  situation  is  a  very  ap- 
parent fact  in  our  history.  Even  Franklin  himself,  in  whose 
honor  the  recalcitrant  counties  had  named  their  incipient 
State,  exercised  great  caution  in  the  matter.  The  corres- 
pondence which  took  place  between  him  and  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Franklin  government  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
students  of  Tennessee  history.  This  is  the  letter  sent  to 
Franklin  by  William  Cocke,  with  Franklin's  reply  two 
months  later: 

State  of  Franklin, 
15  June,  1786. 

Sir. — I  make  no  doubt  but  you  have  heard  that  the  good 
people  of  this  country  have  declared  themselves  a  separate  State 
from  North  Carolina ;  and  that,  as  a  testimony  of  the  high 
esteem  they  have  for  the  many  important  and  faithful  services 
you  have  rendered  to  your  country,  they  have  called  the  name  of 
their  State  after  you.  I  presume  you  have  also  heard  the  rea- 
sons on  which  our  separation  is  founded,  some  of  which  are  as 
follows :  that  North  Carolina  had  granted  us  a  separation  on 
certain  well-known  conditions  expressed  in  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  that  State,  which  conditions,  we  think,  she  had  no 
right  to  break  through  without  our  consent,  as  well  as  the  consent 
of  Congress.  We  therefore  determine  strictly  to  adhere  to  the 
conditions  expressed  in  said  Act,  and  doubt  not  but  Congress  will 
be  uniform  in  their  just  demands,  as  well  as  honorable  in  com- 
plying with  their  resolve  to  confirm  all  the  just  claims  of  such 
persons,  as  have  purchased  laud  under  the  laws  of  North  Caro- 
lina, for  which  they  have  paid  that  State. 

The  confidence  we  have  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
United  States  inclines  us  to  leave  every  matter  of  dispute  to  their 
decision,  and  lam  expressly  empowered  and  commanded  to  give 
the  United  States  full  assurance,  that  we  shall  act  in  obedience 
to  their  determination,  provided  North  Carolina  will  consent  that 
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they  shall  become  the  arbiters.     I  had  set  out  with  the  intention 

to  wait  on  Congress  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  trust  reposed 

in  me,  but  I  am  informed,  that  Congress  will  adjourn  about  the 

last  of  this  month  ;  and   I  will   thank  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to 

favor  me  with  a  few  lines  by  the  bearer,  Mr.  Rogers,  to  inform 

me  when  Congress  will  meet  again,  and  shall  be  happy  to  have 

your  sentiments  and  advice  on  so  important  a  subject. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

William  Cocke. 

[Letter   to    B.    Franklin  —  Works    of   Franklin,    edited    by 

Sparks,  Vol.  X.,  pp.  260-261,  1840.] 

Philadelphia,  12  August,  1786. 

Sir. — I  received  yesterday  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honor 
of  writing  me  on  the  15th  of  June  past.  I  had  never  before  been 
acquainted,  that  the  name  of  your  intended  new  State  had  any 
relation  with  my  name,  having  understood  that  it  was  called 
Prankland,  It  is  a  very  great  honor  indeed,  that  its  inhabitants 
have  done  me,  and  I  should  be  happy  if  it  were  in  my  power  to 
show  how  sensible  I  am  of  it,  by  something  more  essential  than 
my  wishes  for  their  prosperity. 

Having  resided  some  years  past  in  Europe,  and  being  but 
lately  arrived  thence,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
well  informed  of  the  points  in  dispute  between  you  and  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  I  can  therefore  only  say,  that  I  think  you 
are  perfectly  right  in  resolving  to  submit  them  to  the  discretion 
of  Congress,  and  to  abide  by  their  determination.  It  is  a  wise 
and  impartial  tribunal,  which  can  have  no  sinister  views  to  warp 
its  judgment.  It  is  happy  for  us  all,  that  we  have  now  in  our 
own  country  such  a  council  to  apply  to,  for  composing  our  dif- 
ferences, without  being  obliged,  as  formerly,  to  carry  them  across 
the  ocean  to  be  decided,  at  an  immense  expense,  by  a  council 
which  knew  little  of  our  affairs,  would  hardly  take  any  pains  to 
understand  them,  and  which  often  treated  our  applications  with 
contempt,  and  rejected  them  with  injurious  language.  Let  us, 
therefore,  cherish  and  respect  our  own  tribunal ;  for  the  more 
generally  it  is  held  in  high  regard,  the  more  able  it  will  be  to  an- 
swer effectually  the  ends  of  its  institution,  the  quieting  of  our 
contentions,  and  thereby  promoting  our  common  peace  and  hap- 
piness. 
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I  do  not  hear  any  talk  of  an  adjournment  of  Congress,  con- 
cerning which  you  inquire ;  and  I  rather  think  it  likely  they  may 
continue  to  sit  out  their  year,  as  it  is  but  lately  they  have  been 
able  to  make  a  quorum  for  business,  which  must  therefore  prob- 
ably be  in  arrears. 

If  you  proceed  in  your  intended  journey,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  you  as  you  pass  through  Philadelphia. 

In  the  meantime  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 

[To  William  Cockk.     Ibid.  266-67.] 

To  understand  the  significance  of  the  attitude  assumed 
by  the  early  settlers  of  Tennessee  in  the  Franklin  dispute, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  once  more  to  the  subject  of  our 
constitutional  and  territorial  expansion.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  of  the  revolution  the  States  found  themselves  with  a 
loose  government  and  confronted  with  questions  whose  so- 
lution required  the  strong  arm  of  a  central  authority. 
Without  an  executive  and  without  a  judiciary,  the  general 
government  was  vested  in  a  congress  which  had  the  right  to 
pass  laws  but  no  means  of  enforcing  them.  All  the  fruits 
of  the  recent  struggle  seemed  about  to  slip  from  the  hands 
of  the  victorious  patriots.  Despised  abroad  as  a  weak  up- 
start to  be  bullied  and  insulted  on  sea  and  land,  the  United 
States  government  was  scarcely  more  respected  at  home. 
In  almost  every  State  the  forces  of  anarchy  appeared  ready 
to  overturn  the  fabric  of  society,  already  tottering  from  top 
to  bottom  on  account  of  the  weak  bonds  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. Jealousies  between  the  States,  domestic  violence,  loss 
of  interest  in  the  general  government,  and  countless  other 
evils  enforced  upon  those  who  loved  their  country,  the 
wholesome  lesson  that  if  Valley  Forge  and  Bunker  Hill  and 
Yorktown  and  Camden  and  the  numerous  other  days  and 
years  of  suffering  and  bloodshed  meant  anything  at  all  they 
meant  that  the  bond  of  States  must  be  welded  into  a  bonded 
State  if  free  government  was  to  be  maintained  on  this  con- 
tinent.    Therefore  the  convention  which  met  at  Philadel- 
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phia  in  1787  to  improve  matters  suggested  our  present  form 
of  government,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  acquiesced  in 
by  the  States  and  set  in  operation.  From  the  outset  there 
was  the  question  of  the  West ;  and  although  few  realized 
the  boundless  possibilities  of  the  imperial  regions  along  the 
Mississippi,  the  clear  genius  of  Washington  taught  him 
that  this  vast  stretch  of  country  must  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  nation  he  so  nobly  loved  and  served.  At  that 
time  several  of  the  States,  notably  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  had  vague  claims  to  the 
western  country.  As  we  all  know,  the  war  had  left  all  of 
the  States  heavily  in  debt,  while  a  vicious  system  of  paper 
money  had  shaken  public  confidence  in  the  credit  of  the 
State  governments.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  propo- 
sition of  the  United  States  to  assume  those  debts  in  return 
for  the  western  country  was  acceded  to  ;  and  henceforth  the 
separatist  tendencies  were  to  be  directed,  if  directed  at  all, 
against  the  general  government  rather  than  against  the 
government  of  any  particular  State.  But  even  after  our  na- 
tional government  had  acquired  the  titles  of  the  States  to 
the  western  country  all  was  by  no  means  plain  sailing. 
The  aborigines,  now  thoroughly  aroused,  became  restless 
and  dangerous,  while  France,  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  then 
the  leading  powers  of  Christendom,  had  their  possessions  in 
the  west  and  viewed  with  no  friendly  eyes  the  advancing 
host  of  American  settlers.  France  and  Spain  appear  to  have 
been  particularly  desirous  of  securing  the  region  now  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  our  State,  and  many  were  the 
tempting  bribes  offered  various  western  leaders.  Repre- 
sentatives of  both  Spain  and  France,  moreover,  had  early 
explored  portions  of  the  present  State  of  Tennessee,  and  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  on  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs  was 
erected  one  of  those  forts  which  stretched  like  a  long  chain 
from  Canada  to  Louisiana,  and  were  designed  for  the  double 
purpose  of  uniting  the  northern  and  the  southern  possessions 
of  France  and  checking  the  westward  movement  of  the 
rifle-bearing  American  pioneer.     The  Frenchman  not  only. 
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but  the  Spaniard  also,  saw  in  the  erection  of  an  independent 
English-speaking  State  in  the  West  a  barrier  between  the 
great  republic  of  the  North  and  the  Latin  empires  of  the 
Southwest.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  fact  that  here  and 
there  a  leading  man  yielded  to  the  seductive  blandishments 
of  our  country's  enemies,  the  bulk  of  the  western  population 
remained  true  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  later  on,  when 
the  British  had  withdrawn  from  ihe  lake  country,  ihe  Amer- 
icans were  in  almost  undisputed  possession  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  And  there  was  yet  a  fourth  power 
that  disputed  the  occupancy  of  this  region, —  the  native  red 
man  ;  and  then  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Chickasaws,  with 
their  numerous  tribal  divisions,  undertook  with  all  the 
fierceness  of  savages,  encouraged  with  European  money  and 
arms,  to  wrest  this  land  from  those  who  had  won  it.  I 
agree,  moreover,  with  those  who  maintain  that  the  Indian's 
title  to  this  country  was  not  a  whit  better,  if  indeed  as  good, 
as  that  of  the  white  man's.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  more  clearly  than  any  other  writer  vindicated  the  pioneer 
and  the  settler  from  those  charges  of  robbery  and  murder 
which  a  too  maudlin  sentimentality  is  often  liable  lo  bring 
against  Ihem.  Referring  to  this  very  subject  of  the  ex- 
terminatioti  of  the  native  red  man,  Mr.  Roosevelt  says: 
"In  its  results,  and  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
applied  ethics,  the  conquest  and  settlement  by  the  whites 
of  the  Indian  lands  was  necessary  to  the  greatness  of 
the  race  and  to  the  welfare  of  civilized  man.  It  was 
as  ultimately  beneficial  as  it  was  inevitable.  Huge  tomes 
might  be  filled  wilh  arguments  as  to  the  moralily  or  immor- 
ality of  such  conquests.  But  these  arguments  appeal 
chiefly  to  the  cultivated  men  in  highly  civilized  communities 
who  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  lead  warlike  ex- 
peditions into  savage  lands.  Such  conquests  are  commonly 
undertaken  by  those  reckless  and  daring  adventurers  who 
shape  and  guide  each  race's  territorial  growth.  They  are 
sure  lo  come  when  a  masterful  people,  still  in  its  raw  bar- 
barian  prime,  finds  itself  face  to  face  with   a  weaker  and 
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wholly  alien  race  which  holds  a  coveted  prize  in  its  feeble 
grasp.  .  .  .  All  that  can  be  asked  is  that  they  shall  be 
judged  as  other  wilderness  conquerors,  as  other  slayers 
and  quellers  of  savage  peoples  are  judged.  The  same 
standards  must  be  applied  to  Sevier  and  his  hard-faced 
horse-riflemen  that  we  apply  to  the  Greek  colonists  of  Sicily 
and  the  Roman  colonists  of  the  valley  of  the  Po  j  to  the 
Cossack  rough  rider  who  won  for  Russia  the  vast  and  mel- 
ancholy Siberian  steppes,  and  to  the  Boer  who  guided  his 
ox-drawn  wagon  trains  to  the  hot  grazing  lands  of  the 
Transvaal ;  to  the  founders  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia, 
of  Oregon  and  icy  Saskatchnevan  ;  and  to  the  men  who 
built  up  those  far-off  commonwealths  whose  coasts  are 
lapped  by  the  waters  of  the  great  South  Sea." 

It  is  true  the  frontiersman  may  have  often  been  cruel  and 
that  the  wigwam  of  many  a  peaceably-inclined  Indian  may 
have  gone  up  in  smoke  without  sufficient  provocation  ;  but 
if  cruel  blows  were  struck  more  ruthless  ones  were  received, 
and  they  were  all  the  more  ruthless  and  cruel  since  they 
came  when  least  expected.  Frequently  when  all  was  quiet 
and  the  settler  was  seated  peacefully  in  his  cabin  there 
burst  upon  his  ear  that  yell  which  never  failed  to  blanche 
the  cheek  of  the  roughest  woodsman  and  which  was  never 
silenced  until  the  Nickajack  expedition  crushed  forever  the 
savage  power  in  this  region.  Meanwhile  the  rush  towards 
the  west  continued,  for  those  who  had  been  ruined  by  the 
war  hoped  to  find  in  a  new  country  opportunities  for  better- 
ing their  impoverished  condition.  But  whether  the  settler 
came  as  a  broken  soldier  of  the  revolutionary  war  to  take  up 
land  granted  him  by  the  State  or  the  Federal  government, 
or  whether  he  was  driven  into  the  wilderness  by  reason  of 
that  love  of  adventure  so  characteristic  of  the  times,  the  re- 
sult was  everywhere  the  same.  From  the  mountains  to  the 
Mississippi  there  stretched  a  more  or  less  sparsely  settled 
territory  inhabited  by  a  lusty,  independent  and  buoyant  pop- 
ulation. And  yet  we  could  not  say  that  it  was  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  population  who  won  for  the  cause  of  civilization  this 
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magnificent  domain.  On  the  contrary  it  would  be  nearer 
the  mark  to  say  the  Scotch-Irish  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  settlement  of 
Tennessee  perhaps  differs  from  that  of  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  unless  it  be  Kentucky.  New  England,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  States  she  settled  were  notably  Anglo-Saxon, 
while  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  reproduced  many  of  the 
features  characteristic  of  the  old  English  squirearchy.  But 
the  men  who  crossed  the  Alleghanies  and  made  their  way 
by  water  and  over  Indian  trail  to  the  western  country  repre- 
sented a  stock  whose  history  is  yet  to  be  written.  Presby- 
terian, for  the  most  part,  in  their  religious  faith,  and  often 
lovers  of  learning,  they  carried  with  them  to  the  wilderness 
both  religious  and  mental  training.  Schools,  for  example, 
like  the  one  which  subsequently  grew  into  the  university  at 
Knoxville  or  the  one  which  grew  into  the  University 
of  Nashville  are  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  the  history  of 
new  world  education. 

The  events  which  followed  the  influx  of  settlers  have 
been  briefly  alluded  to.  The  so-called  State  of  Franklin, 
succumbing  to  the  inevitable  the  year  after  the  constitutional 
convention  had  convened  at  Philadelphia,  the  general  gov- 
ernment in  1790  acquired  from  North  Carolina  all  of  that 
State's  land  lying  on  this  side  of  the  mountains.  Congress 
had  already  had  some  experience  in  dealing  with  the  wes- 
tern country  and  the  instrument  known  as  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  became  the  organic  law  of  the  northwestern  territory. 
It  was  in  all  likelihood  this  part  that  led  North  Carolina  to 
insert  in  her  act  of  cession  a  clause  protecting  the  slave- 
owner's interests  in  the  region  parted  with  by  her.  And  in- 
significant as  this  part  may  have  appeared  at  the  time,  this 
clause  was  destined  to  exert  a  potent  influence,  for  it  not 
only  fastened  upon  the  inchoate  State  of  Tennessee  the  in- 
stitution of  domestic  servitude,  but  also  projected  the  sec- 
tional line  in  a  westernly  direction.  While,  therefore,  sub- 
sequent events  were  to  witness  the  rise  of  a  free  northwest, 
they  were  also  to  witness  the  rise  of  a  southwest  with  slavery. 
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As  a  territory,  this  region,  under  the  protecting  care  of 
the  national  government,  enjoyed  six  years  of  phenomenal 
activity  and  growth,  which  would  probably  have  been  even 
greater  had  not  the  parent  State  retained  the  right  to  dis- 
pose of  lands  to  her  unpaid  soldiers.  This  gave  rise  to 
serious  complications  even  after  the  tripartite  arrangement 
between  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  the  United  States. 
But  without  anticipating,  I  need  only  remind  you  of  the 
fact  that  when  the  lusty  young  territory  knocked  for  admis- 
sion at  the  doors  of  Congress  the  opposition  to  her  promo- 
tion to  statehood  was  formidable.  For,  democratic  in  ideas 
and  principles,  the  territory  was  not  looked  upon  with  very 
friendly  eyes  by  the  federalist,  who  saw  nothing  but  a  few 
more  votes  for  Jefferson  in  the  ambitious  and  growing  ter- 
ritory. In  spite,  however,  of  more  or  less  technical  objec- 
tions based  on  the  manner  in  which  the  census  of  the  terri- 
tory had  been  taken  —  the  enumeration  having  been  made 
by  the  local  authorities  rather  than  by  federal  officers  — 
Washington,  as  early  as  April  8,  1796,  transmitted  the  facts 
in  the  case  to  Congress,  which,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  duly  admitted  the  territory  into  the  Union,  June 
I,  1796. 

Named  in  honor  of  one  of  its  counties,  which  had  taken 
the  name  of  the  great  river  that  twice  crosses  her  territory, 
Tennessee  now  became  a  member  of  the  republic.  Ten- 
nessee represents  the  first  mile-stone  in  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion across  the  continent ;  and  if  we  are  proud  of  the  part 
the  Watauga  people  played  in  our  great  revolution,  we  have 
no  less  reason  to  be  proud  that  she  furnishes  the  first 
example  of  that  so-called  budding  process  which  has  formed 
so  marked  a  feature  of  the  American  colonial  policy.  No 
Grecian  or  Roman  government,  not  even  so  free  a  country  as 
England  is  to-day,  has  ever  raised  a  single  one  of  its  col- 
onies to  a  level  with  the  oldest  portion  of  the  mother  country. 
Thus  were  the  dreams  of  future  greatness  realized  when 
Tennessee  found  herself  a  member  of  the  Union  ;  and  thus 
also  had   men  already  realized  that  State  colonies  were  in 
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the  very  nature  of  things  doomed  to  hopeless  failure.  As 
a  commonwealth,  Tennessee's  one  hundred  years  of  growth 
and  usefulness  form  part  of  our  national  history.  From  what 
has  been  already  said,  and  from  what  you  already  know,  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  the  leading  characteristics  of  our  first 
constitution  were  its  democratic  spirit  and  tendencies.  And 
that  these  elements  were  decided  innovations  in  American 
history,  is  a  fact  often  lost  sight  of  when  one  begins  to  reckon 
up  the  forces  that  have  silently  contributed  towards  the  evo- 
lution of  government  by  the  multitude  in  the  New  World. 
The  Federalists  were  still  strong,  although  men  viewed  them 
somewhat  suspiciously  after  the  passage  of  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws.  Jefferson,  who  is  credited  with  the  opinion 
that  our  first  constitution  was  the  most  democratic  in  exis- 
tence, had  not  yet  attained  the  prestige  that  finally  landed 
him  in  the  White  House,  the  darling  of  an  inchoate  demo- 
cracy. The  excesses  of  the  red  republicans  of  France  had 
had  a  tendency  to  create  a  sort  of  conservative  reaction  just 
as  liberal  ideas  were  leavening  the  whole  world.  In  all  of 
the  other  States  of  the  Union,  moreover,  there  were  various 
restrictions  upon  the  suffrage  as  well  as  upon  office-holding, 
and  many  positions  of  public  trust  now  filled  by  popular 
vote  were  then  filled  by  ihe  appointing  power.  Wliat  de- 
mocracy did  exist  was  of  a  local  rather  than  a  national 
type.  For  the  nation  itself  was  far  from  being  a  democracy. 
Not  an  oflficer  under  the  new  federal  government  was  elected 
by  the  people.  Accordingly  when  Tennessee's  first  consti- 
tution swept  away  many  of  the  restrictions  upon  popular 
government  that  obtained  in  the  older  portions  of  the  Union) 
she  took  a  new  path  ;  and  if  she  did  not  found  a  democracy, 
she  certainly  gave  it  an  impulse  it  had  never  before  enjoyed. 
Slavery,  however,  was  tacitly  recognized.  It  was  this  con- 
stitution which  remained  our  organic  law  until  1834  when  a 
new  one  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  curing  evils  partly 
inherent  in  the  original  instrument  ol  1796  and  partly  the 
result  of  the  evolution  of  new  ideas.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  Ihe  almost  four  decades 
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that  separate  the  first  constitution   from  the  second  were 
years   bristling   with   stirring   events.     It   was   the   period 
which  witnessed  the  final  triumph  of  the  white  man  over  the 
red  in  all  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  ;  the  opening  of  the  great  Father  of  Waters  to 
American  commerce;  the  war  of  1812  ;  the  bank  contro- 
versy, and  an  early  financial  crisis,  in   all  of  which  events 
Tennessee  played  her  r61e.     It  was,  moreover,  a  period  es- 
pecially noted  for  great  men, —  men  of  marked  courage  and 
ability  —  who  by  their  wisdom   and  strength  of  character 
laid  the  foundations  of  Tennessee's  greatness.     In  the  cata- 
logue of  those  early  leaders  one  would  not  think  of  omitting 
the  names  of  John   Sevier,  the  Shelbys,  Joseph  McMinn, 
William  Carroll  or  Samuel  Houston.     Least  of  all  could  one 
forget  the  name  of  him  who  overtops  them  all,  the  Sage  of 
the  Hermitage,  Andrew  Jackson,  who  may  indeed  be  said 
to    be   the  embodiment  of  Tennessee   history.     For   what 
Miles  Standish  is  to  New  England  and  Captain  John  Smith 
to  Virginia,  Andrew  Jackson   is  not  only  to  Tennessee  but 
to  all  the  western  country.     Indeed,  he  is  something  more 
than  this, —  he  may  be  said  to  typify  the  American  demo- 
cracy  of  some  half  century  ago  more  than   any  man   has 
done  either  before  or  since.     Like  the  State  he  so  long  and 
bravely  served,  Jackson    was  born   under  adverse  circum- 
stances, struggled  manfully  against  the  most  discouraging 
environments  which  he  finally  victoriously  overcame  to  rise 
to  a  position  of  national  importance.     Taking  with   him  to 
Washington  the  lessons  he  had  learned  in  Tennessee,  Jack- 
son nationalized  democracy,  and  whether  threatening  the 
bank,  or  denouncing  the  Nullifiers,  or   championing  any 
other  cause  he  thought  to  be  right,  Andrew  Jackson  was 
acting  in  obedience  to  impulses  he  for  the  most  part  received 
in  the  State  that  largely  made  him  what  he  was.     I  dwell 
at  some  length  on  this  branch  of  my  subject,  but  not  as  long 
as  I  should  like  to  do ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration —  or  reign  as  some  are  disposed  to  call  it  —  was 
one   of   the    most    significant    chapters   in    our   State    as 
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well  as  in  our  national  history.  Bringing  Tennessee  into 
special  prominence,  it  kept  her  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world  and  gave  her  a  political  importance  she  main- 
tained down  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  secession. 
Of  course,  however,  she  did  not  owe  that  preeminence  en- 
tirely to  one  man  or  set  of  men.  1  have,  moreover,  alreiidy 
drawn  attention  to  her  peculiar  geographical  position,  a  fact 
often  commented  on,  which  links  her  on  the  one  side  almost 
to  the  seaboard  and  on  the  other  to  the  Mississippi,  while 
her  long  rhomboidal  shape  throws  her  into  more  or  less  inti- 
mate relations  with  a  number  of  other  States.  This  will  be 
more  readily  discerned  by  glancing  at  a  map  of  our  country 
and  observing  Tennessee's  proximity  to  Virginia,  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi.  Louis- 
iana, Texas,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  It 
was  this  fact,  together  with  the  temper  of  her  population, 
that  made  Tennessee  a  great  colonizer  and  poured  from  her 
limits  a  stream  of  population  into  regions  which  would  have 
been  impossible  of  settlement  but  for  the  occupation  and 
civilization  of  this  State.  It  was  a  Tennessean  whose 
bravery  at  the  Alamo  won  the  admiration  of  all  the  world ; 
another  Tennessean  beat  back  Santa  Anna's  forces  at  San 
Jacinto  and  made  Texan  independence  possible,  and  while 
for  a  second  lime  a  Tennessean  was  President,  our  war  with 
Mexico  occurred  ;  of  which,  without  endeavoring  to  justify 
all  its  features,  this  much  may  be  said:  that  it  is  well  for 
us  that  California  and  the  Pacific  coast  generally  are  in  our 
possession. 

One  who  undertakes  to  tell  the  story  of  Tennessee  during 
the  war  must  bear  in  mind  her  entire  social  and  political 
history.  He  will  perceive,  moreover,  that  with  the  growth 
of  new  ideas  there  came  a  great  change  in  the  political  sen- 
timent of  the  people, —  a  change  partly  but  not  entirely 
attributable  to  the  Jackson-Van  Buren-White  controversy, 
and  which  it  is  at  times  difficult  either  to  describe  or  ex- 
plain. The  people  had  not  grown  less  democratic,  but  a  di- 
versity of  interests  gave  rise  to  differences  of  opinion  and 
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public  sentiment  became  more  evenly   divided.     The   old 
leaders,  moreover,  began  to  drop  off  one  by  one  and  new 
men,  bom  of  the  new  times,  came  to  take  their  places.     The 
Whig  party,  strengthened  by  recruits  from  various  disaf- 
fected elements,  came  rapidly  to  the  front,  frequently  dis- 
lodging the  ancient  democratic  organization  from  its  hered- 
itary positions  of  trust  and  emolument.     But  the  Whigs  do 
not  appear,  in  local  matters  certainly,  to  have  possessed  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  people  any  more  than  did  the  Dem- 
ocrats, although  partisanship  had  the  unfortunate  tendency 
to  become  sectional.     It  would  perhaps  be  not  far  from  the 
mark  to  accept  the  geographical  distribution  of  parties  given 
by  the  late  Professor  Johnston,  of  Princeton,  and  say  that  in 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  war  East  Tennessee 
was  strongly  Whig,  Middle  Tennessee  strongly  Democratic, 
and  West  Tennessee  pretty  evenly  divided  between  the  two 
parties  —  the  advantage  being  possibly  on  the  side  of  the 
Democrats.    The  electoral  vote  of  the  State  was  often  cast  for 
the  Whig  candidate  until  that  party's  dissolution  gave  rise  to 
the  so-called  American  party.     Under  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  when  the 
question  of  secession  arose  there  was  an  opposition  scarcely 
exceeded  by  that  encountered  by  the  movement  in  any  other 
Southern  State.    Tennessee  had  always  been  firmly  attached 
to  the  Union.     In  every  war  the  Volunteer  State  had  served 
the  national  government  bravely  and  well.     In   peace  Ten- 
nessee had  been  no  less  active ;  and  in  addition  to  the  two 
Presidents  she  had  up  to  then  given  the  country,  she  had 
furnished  the  nation  many  other  useful  men.     Among  them, 
Campbell  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Minister 
to  Russia;  Eaton   had   held  the  portfolio  of  War;    Felix 
Grundy  had  been  Attorney  General ;    while  both  Johnson 
and   Brown   had  been  Postmaster  General.      In    addition, 
moreover,  to  the  services  of  men  like   these,  others   had 
served  the  country  in  numerous  ways.     Boone  had  blazed 
the  way  for  the  settlers  of  Kentucky,  while  Crockett  and 
Houston  had  shed  additional  lustre  on  the  glory  of  the  State 
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by  the  magnificent  services  tliey  rendered  the  Texans  in 
their  struggle  with  Mexican  despotism.  But  blood  proved 
stronger  than  water,  for  while  East  Tennessee  may  not.  on 
the  whole,  have  had  much  in  common  with  what  we  usually 
comprehend  by  the  expression,  the  South,  lies  of  kinship 
and  supposed  interest  bound  Middle  and  West  Tennessee 
very  closely  to  that  section  ;  and  whatever  we  may  now 
think  of  Tennessee's  decision  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  that  of 
the  Confederacy,  we  can  understand  the  position  a  majority 
of  her  citizens  appear  to  have  assumed.  We  can  do  even 
more  than  this.  Tennessee  foresaw  that  should  she  turn 
her  face  southward  she  would  become  the  theatre  of  many  a 
hardfought  battle  which  could  not  fail  to  bring  to  her  popu- 
lation unnumbered  woes;  accordingly  we  cannot  fail  lo  ad- 
mire and  honor  her  devotion  to  what  she  believed  to  be 
right.  At  the  same  time  many  of  her  citizens  followed  their 
own  convictions  and  fought  under  the  old  flag  just  as  bravely 
as  their  brethren  were  contending  under  the  new.  Both 
fought  as  no  other  men  could  fight,  for  both  were  Americans. 
But  it  was  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate  that  this  fairest  re- 
gion of  the  new  world  should  be  the  home  of  one  nation 
and  one  only ;  and  loving  as  we  do  the  men  who  fought  for 
the  Confederacy,  we  cannot,  in  the  light  of  the  present,  re- 
gret their  want  of  success ;  although  we  may  be  better  able 
to  think  that  way  now  than  directly  after  the  war ;  for  here 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  South,  there  for  a  time  existed  after 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  a  state  of  things  that  at  times 
became  almost  unbearable.  Perhaps  it  was  not  as  bad  in 
Tennessee  as  it  was  further  South,  although  this  may  in  a 
measure  be  attributed  to  the  division  of  public  sentiment  in 
the  State  and  to  the  further  fact  that  for  a  third  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country  a  Tennessean  resided  in  the  White 
House.  Our  State,  therefore,  escaped  many  of  the  ob- 
jectionable features  of  military  rule  as  well  as  the  more  rig- 
orous measures  of  reconstruction,  while  the  large  union  ele- 
ment caused  the  creation  of  a  civil  government  here  earlier 
than  in  the  other  Southern  Stales.     The  late  Judge  Reese, 
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moreover,  has  brought  out  the  further  fact  that  Tennessee 
freed  her  own  slaves,  and  this  fact^  as  he  explains,  was 
owing  to  the  clause  in  North  Carolina's  act  of  cession  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  Congress  should  make  no  reg- 
ulations tending  to  emancipate  the  slaves  of  settlers  in  Ten- 
nessee. Subsequent  history  is  within  the  memory  of  men 
still  living.  The  great  question  regarding  the  State  debt ; 
the  removal  of  the  illiberal  iron-clad  oath,  and  the  eventual 
establishment  of  a  more  satisfactory  local  government  are 
facts  which  I  need  do  no  more  than  mention.  Of  no  less 
interest,  too,  are  some  of  the  results  born  of  a  more  settled 
order  of  affairs.  How  the  hidden  resources  of  our  State 
suddenly  acquired  world-wide  renown  ;  how  the  sudden  in- 
flux of  immigrants  brought  to  the  commonwealth  the  capital 
and  labor  necessary  to  develop  it ;  how  our  towns  and  cities 
took  on  new  life  and  saw  a  phenomenal  growth  ;  and  how  in- 
creased wealth  fostered  the  growth  of  that  interest  in  educa- 
tion now  so  noticeable  on  all  sides  —  these  are  facts  which 
must  fill  the  mind  of  every  Tennessean  with  hope  and  en- 
thusiasm respecting  the  future. 

And  now  in  conclusion,  we  have  seen  how  a  wilderness 
forming  part  of  various  extensive  regions  granted  favorites 
of  English  royalty  was  finally  settled  by  a  race  of  hardy 
frontiersmen,  who  brought  with  them  the  religion,  the  habits 
of  frugality  and  industry,  the  love  of  learning  and  truth,  and 
the  sturdy  strength  of  character  which  enter  into  the  per- 
sonality of  every  Scotch-Irishman  ;  and  that  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  others  who  came,  later  on,  and  possessing  more  of 
the  wealth  and  learning  of  the  older  States.  We  have  seen 
that  if  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  are  English ;  New 
York,  Dutch  ;  and  Louisiana,  French  ;  none  the  less  is  Ten- 
nessee Celtic ;  but  that  so  far  from  being  less  American, 
Tennessee  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  American  of  our 
commonwealths.  We  have  seen  that  in  every  war,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  great  revolution,  the  blood  of  Tennesseans 
h^s  been  shed  freely  in  defense  of  our  freedom  and  honor, 
that  the  work  of  her  settlers,  combined  with  the  vigorous 
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activity  of  the  newly-created  nation,  drove  out  the  savage 
and  at  the  same  time  prevented  this  great  region  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  one  or  more  European  powers.  We  have 
seen,  too,  how  the  democratic  spirit  of  her  people,  bom  of 
the  free  air  of  the  wilderness,  strengthened  the  cause  of 
popular  government  throughout  the  land  and  that  in  the  per- 
son of  Andrew  Jackson  this  spirit  became  incarnated.  We 
have  seen,  again,  how  restless  adventurers  and  hunters 
pushed  far  afield,  opened  up  the  west  and  southwest,  and 
helped  forward  the  work  of  territorial  expansion  which  ac- 
quired still  greater  impulse  from  the  accession  of  Texas  and 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  in  both  of  which  events  Tennessee 
played  a  conspicuous  part.  We  have  furthermore  seen  that 
during  and  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  seces- 
sion, Tennessee  not  only  occupied  an  anomalous  position, 
but  witnessed  events  of  the  greatest  national  significance. 
With  the  exception  of  Virginia,  more  soldiers  were  stricken 
down  on  her  soil  than  on  that  of  any  other  State.  A 
great  tragedy  elevated  one  of  her  sons  to  the  presidency, 
and  the  relations  between  this  third  Tennessean  President 
and  Congress  at  times  assumed  threatening  proportions. 
Freeing  her  own  slaves,  we  have  seen  that  Tennessee  was 
the  first  of  the  Southern  States  to  be  restored  to  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution.  The  history  of  such  a  State  is 
something  more  than  of  either  local  or  national  importance. 
It  constitutes  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  civilization  itself. 

B.  J.  Ramagb. 


TABLE-RAPPING   ON   THE   STAGE. 

When  but  the  other  day  I  saw  the  curtain  fall  on  the 
last  act  of  M.  Victorien  Sardou's  new  play  **  Spiritisme," 
which  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  been  bringing  out  at  the 
Renaissance,  I  was  irresistibly  led  to  think  of  another 
drama  by  an  infinitely  greater  dramatist  —  the  noble  and 
pathetic  **(Edipu8  Coloneus"  of  Sophocles.  The  two 
plays  have  certainly  nothing  in  common,  nor  have  the  two 
playwrights,  yet  there  is  a  good  and  sufiicient  reason  why 
a  spectator  of  the  one  in  modem  Paris  should  think  of  the 
other  acted  long  ago  in  ancient  Athens.  It  was  the  '*  CEdi- 
pus  Coloneus*'  that  Sophocles  read  with  such  triumphant 
success  before  the  judges  whom  the  rapacity  of  his  heirs 
had  forced  him  to  confront.  As  the  splendid  verses  rolled 
one  upon  another  like  the  waves  of  a  great  ocean,  all 
doubts  of  the  aged  poet's  sanity  that  possessed  his  auditors 
vanished  like  mist  before  the  rising  sun,  and  one  and  all, 
staid  judges,  rapacious  heirs,  curious  spectators,  found 
themselves  confronted  with  a  vision  of  incomparable  gran- 
deur—  the  vision  of  a  divine  and  serene  fulfilment  of  the 
judgment  of  the  gods  conceived  by  the  puissant  and  supreme 
imagination  of  the  most  perfectly  balanced  of  inspired  poets. 
The  *'  CEdipus  Coloneus "  was  in  other  words,  like  the 
glorious  angel  which  Titian  painted  for  the  Church  of  St. 
Salvatore  in  Venice  —  in  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  "  Annun- 

« 

ciations" — a  convincing  proof  that  even  in  "extreme  old 
age "  the  master's  eye  still  "  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it 
whole." 

Now  it  is  precisely  because  a  spectator  of  "  Spiritisme  " 
would  find  it  impossible  to  speak  thus  of  its  distinguished 
author  that  a  mental  association  of  the  Athenian  and  Parisian 
dramas  is  neither  unnatural,  nor  surprising.  One  is  almost 
forced  to  conjecture  whether  the  reading  of  "  Spiritisme  "  in 
manuscript  would  have  acquitted  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Dramatic  Authors  and  Composers  of  the  charge  of 
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dotage  had  he  been  unfortunate  enough  to  be  subjected,  like 
Sophocles,  to  the  machinations  of  rapacious  heirs.  With 
members  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  for  auditors 
a  verdict  of  acquittal  could  not  hang  long  in  doubt,  and  the 
same  would  probably  be  true  of  a  jury  of  French  critics 
whose  proverbial  politeness  would  never  allow  them  so  much 
as  to  insinuate  that  a  distinguished  academician  could  write 
nonsense ;  but  with  critics  characterized  by  that  blunt  com- 
mon-sense which  so  frequently  redeems  our  helter-skelter 
Anglo-Saxon  judgments  upon  matters  literary  and  artistic, 
I  feel  sure  that  M.  Sardou  would  not  come  off  scot-free- 
His  admirable  mastery  of  dramatic  technique  would  of 
course  save  him  in  tlie  end  from  utter  condemnation  by  any 
judges,  but  the  action  of  his  new  play  is  so  poor  and  thin 
that  he  will  find  it  difficult,  it  would  seem,  to  preserve  his 
reputation  for  cleverness  and  to  prevent  his  dramatic  heirs 
from  vigorously  clamoring  that  his  throne  is  or  should  be 
vacant. 

The  above  unfavorable  judgment  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  for  the  management  of  the  Renaissance  has, 
after  a  bare  two  weeks,  announced  a  revival  of  "  La  Tosca," 
and  even  M.  Sardou  himself  does  not  speak  hopefully  about 
the  latest  offspring  of  his  fecund  invention.  The  news- 
papers, indeed,  have  discussed  the  drama  in  all  its  details  as 
only  Parisian  newspapers  can  do,  and  their  criticism  has 
been,  me  judice,  far  too  mild  and  urbane ;  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  plain  that  Sardou  has  pleased  neither  his  fellow  spirit- 
ualists, nor  the  materialists,  nor  the  general  public  that  halts 
between  these  two  extremes  of  opinion.  Certainly  the  tenor 
of  the  exclamations  one  hears  in  \.\\'e:  foyer  as  one  leaves  the 
theatre  is  neither  commendatory  nor  expressive  of  keen  in- 
terest, nor  is  it  hard  to  distinguish  hisses  amid  the  conven- 
tional signs  of  applause  that  mark  the  last  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain. Paris  has  talked  and  written  a  good  deal  about 
'*  Spiritisme,"  but  in  fact  Paris  has  already  damned  it  — 
which  goes  to  show  that  although  the  great  city  may  have 
1  old  in  vice,  it  is  not  yet  in  its  dotage. 
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But  before  giving  a  short  analysis  of  this  latest  novelty 
of  the  Parisian  boards,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about  the  milieu  or  environment  in  which  it  has  been  pro- 
duced. It  would  naturally  be  an  impertinence  for  a  mere 
sojourner  who  is  not  a  professional  dramatic  critic  to  under- 
take to  characterize  the  present  status  of  the  drama  in 
France  —  to  do  this  even  fairly  well  would  require  repeated 
visits  or  a  protracted  residence,  in  addition  to  long  and  care- 
ful study  of  the  works  of  past  and  contemporary  dramatists. 
Paris  simply  swarms  with  theatres  of  all  degrees  of  excel- 
lence and  one  has  but  to  consult  M.  Jules  Martin*s  thick 
little  volume  entitled  "  Nos  auteurs  et  compositeurs  drama- 
tiques"  in  order  to  discover  that  the  supply  of  playwrights 
is  proportionally  great.  But  if  one  keeps  one's  eyes  and 
ears  open  and  if  one  reads  attentively  the  columns  of  crit- 
icism that  the  newspapers  devote  to  the  stage  one  can  easily 
form  some  general  conclusions  as  to  the  status  of  the  dra- 
matic art  in  France  that  will  be  controverted  with  difficulty 
and  that  will  enable  one  to  understand  the  importance  of 
"  Spiritisme"  as  marking  a  distinct  stage  in  the  evolution  or 
rather  devolution  of  French  dramatic  genius.  The  truth  is 
that  this  genius  is  plainly  fagged.  The  public  still  frequents 
the  theatres,  the  government  still  supports  them,  well  trained 
and  here  and  there  great  actors  still  adorn  them  and  able 
men  still  write  for  them  —  but  the  fatal  handwriting  is  upon 
their  walls  for  all  who  have  the  eyes  to  see.  No  nation 
however  brilliant  can  continue  forever  to  write,  act,  and  wit- 
ness plays  based  upon  one  sole  dominant  idea  —  that  of 
matrimonial  infelicity.  Yet  this  is  apparently  what  the 
Fiench  are  trying  to  do  and,  as  in  fiction,  they  are  begin- 
ning to  show  signs  of  fatigue  and,  as  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, ihey  are  becoming  indurated,  heart  and  brain,  by  their 
absorption  in  a  soulless  technique.  It  is  true  that  they  still 
have  a  taste  for  their  classic  masterpieces  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  a  good  place  at  the  matinees  of  the  Theatre 
Francais  ;  it  is  true  also  that  such  accomplished  writers  as 
M.  Jules  Lemaitre  and  such  authors  of  creative  genius  as 


M.  Zola  apparentl}'  do  aot  despair  of  the  stage  for  which 
they  are  beginning  to  write  steadily  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  dramatists  are  frantically  striving  after  some  new 
thing  and  not  finding  it,  and  that  the  public  is  more  and 
more  deriving  solace  and  satisfaction  from  the  tasteless 
performances  of  the  FoHes-Bergfere,  Olympia,  and  La 
Cigale.  Pantomimes,  ballets,  tableaux  —  these  are  the 
paying  things,  and  so  a  young  writer  like  M.  Augiiste 
Germain  finds  it  worth  his  while  to  set  the  old  story  of 
Phryne  into  an  absurd  ballet-pantomime  which  would  be 
a  flat  failure  but  for  the  wonderful  symphony  of  colors 
presented  by  the  three  tableaux.  Phryne  is  indeed  a  sub- 
ject well  suited  to  a  Parisian  audience,  but  it  is  heartrending 
to  have  her  pristine  voluptuousness  exchanged  for  sheer 
idiocy, 

A  puritan  might  perhaps  contend  that  variety  shows  with 
songs  and  dances,  tight-rope  walking,  trained  elephants,  and 
gorgeous  pantomines,  while  bad  enough,  are  still  not  so  per- 
nicious in  their  effects  as  regular  dramas  which  apparently 
make  adultery  the  sole  end  of  marriage  He  might  be  right 
on  this  point,  although  it  should  be  observed  that  it  is  cer. 
tainly  possible  for  one  who  is  neither  a  prude  nor  a  puritan 
to  have  his  moral  notions  considerably  shocked  at  these 
hybrid  entertainments  which  are  apparendy  a  sign  that  the 
taste  of  the  French  is  being  perverted  much  as  English  taste 
was  when  a  crop  of  gorgeous  masques  took  the  place  of  the 
mighty  dramas  that  filled  "the  spacious  times  of  great 
Elizabeth."  It  must  of  course  be  admitted  that  the  dramas 
which  the  variety  shows  are  replacing  and  to  which  such  a 
play  as  "Spiritisme"  is  an  unworthy  successor — lo-wit 
those  of  Augier  and  Dumas _^/5  and  their  compeers  were  not 
in  the  least  degree  "mighty."  They  possessed,  however, 
great  and  distinct  merits  whatever  signs  of  the  coming  de- 
cadence a  practised  critic  might  discern  in  them.  Such  an 
admirable  comedy  of  manners  as  Augier's  "  Le  Gendre  de 
M.  Poirier"  would  be  a  credit  to  any  nation  and  to  any  age, 
but  may  we  expect  soon  to  see  a   worthy   pendant  to  itP     I 
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have  no  desire  to  assume  the  ungrateful  r61e  of  a  pessimistic 
prophet  especially  in  a  department  of  art  that  requires  long 
years  of  careful  study  for  its  mastery,  but  I  confess  that  when 
such  a  skilful  dramatist  as  M.  Sardou  is  driven  in  his  search 
for  novelties  to  treat  table-rapping  seriously  and  when  I  find 
dramatic  critics  dealing  tenderly  with  the  disgusting  plot  of 
such  a  play  as  M.  Maurice  Donnay's  "La  Douloureuse" 
which  is  now  holding  the  boards  at  the  Vaudeville,  I  am 
forced  to  conclude  that  if  the  genius  of  the  French  drama 
is  not  in  extremis  it  is  because  like  the  damsel  in  the  story 
poisons  have  become  its  daily  nutriment.  But  the  damsel  in 
the  story  (I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  Hawthorne's  or  Dr, 
Garnett's  in  mind)  was  deadly  to  all  who  rashly  touched  her 
lips,  and  such  I  fear  the  genius  of  the  French  drama  is 
likely  to  prove  to  succeeding  playwrights  unless  a  moral  re- 
volution is  somehow  worked  in  France.  But  is  not  this  con- 
clusion fortified  by  what  one  reads  of  modern  French  fiction 
and  bv  what  one  sees  of  modern  French  art  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg?  I  confess  that  "  Spiritisme  "  gave  me  no  worse  fears 
for  the  future  of  the  drama  in  France  than  I  felt  the  other 
day  for  French  painting  when  I  walked  through  the  just  re- 
opened and  renovated  Luxembourg  and  saw  the  dense  crowd 
thronging  the  rooms  in  which  the  execrable  daubs  of  the 
new  impressionists  are  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  M. 
Sardou's  wishy-washy  spiritualism  is  bad  enough,  but  what 
is  it  besides  the  sheer  nastiness  of  a  certain  picture  by  Manet 
which  happily  need  not  be  described?  I  set  out,  however^ 
to  discuss  a  drama  about  which  everyone  is  talking  and  not 
to  indulge  in  a  jeremiad  on  French  decadence  which  would 
come  better  from  Herr  Nordau. 

"  Spiritisme  "  as  its  name  implies  is  distinctly  a  drama  of 
now-a-days  ;  one  might  say  that  it  is  fin  de  Steele  with  a 
vengeance.  Two  of  its  three  acts  take  place  in  the  provin- 
cial town  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  ;  the  third  at  Q^iiberon.  Seven- 
teen persons  take  part  in  it  of  whom  seven  are  women,  but 
there  are  practically  only  six  characters  of  importance* 
These  are  M.  D'Aubenas,  a  devotee  of  spiritualism,  and 
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Simone  his  wife;  Valentine  her  cousin  and  Stoudza  her 
lover  ;  and  Davidson  a  Scotch  medium,  together  with  his  op- 
ponent Parisot,  a  Parisian  physician.  The  other  men  and 
women  who  surround  these  serve  to  give  the  neat  social  set- 
ting in  which  the  French  dramatists  excel,  but  beyond  this 
they  count  for  little.  The  two  chief  threads  of  the  plot^ 
Mme,  D'Aubenas'  guilty  relations  with  the  unprepossessing 
Stoudza  and  her  husband's  penchant  for  spiritualism  are 
soon  seized  by  even  the  most  casual  on-looker,  who  will  also 
be  struck  at  once  by  the  shallowness  of  every  character  in- 
troduced save  only  the  cousin  Valentine  who  plays  the  part 
of  the  good  genius  with  even  less  disguise  than  the  Attend- 
ant Spirit  does  in  Comus,  if  one  may  mention  that  pure 
creation  of  genius  in  the  same  breath  with  M.  Sardou's  per- 
formance. The  truth  may  as  well  be  admitted  that  even 
with  an  adulterous  intrigue  to  help  him  the  dramatist  has 
not  been  at  all  able  to  create  a  r61e  worthy  of  the  great  ac- 
tress who  brought  her  genius  to  his  aid.  Breaking  one's 
marriage  vows  for  a  sordid  and  unalluring  lover  and  win- 
ning back  a  weak,  silly  husband  are  not  exactly  feats  that 
can  raise  a  woman's  character  to  the  level  of  a  heroine 
worthy  of  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt's  powers  of  interpretation. 
So  too  the  deluded  D'Aubenas.  dupe  of  his  wife  and  of  the 
shallow  Davidson,  the  medium  (whom  it  is  needless  to  say, 
M,  Sardou  does  not  mean  to  make  shallow)  is  not  a  char- 
acter iikely  to  arouse  genuine  sympathy  in  any  audience. 
The  fact  is  that  the  success  of  the  dramatist  in  his  chosen 
r6le  of  advocatus  diaboli — I  beg  his  pardon — spiritus.  was 
jeopardized  from  the  first  by  his  inability  to  create  a  single 
character  of  essential  vitality*  Was  it  that  his  subject  handi- 
capped M.  Sardou?  Having  to  deal  with  spiritualism  was 
he  irresistibly  compelled  to  give  us  flabby  characters?  An 
affirmative  answer  would  hardly  be  complimentary  to  a 
dramatist  who  fortifies  himself  by  quoting  Sir  Alfred  Rus- 
sell Wallace  and  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

The  characters  failing  from  the  start  we  are  naturally  in- 
terested in   discovering  what  sort  of  plot  we   may  expect. 
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Here  again  we  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  intrigue 
between  Simone  and  Stoudza  has  nothing  especially  interest- 
ing about  it  as  an  intrigue,  and  the  spiritualistic  dabblings  of 
D'Aubenas  and  his  friends  are  infantile  in  the  extreme. 
The  latter  lead  up,  however,  to  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  spiritualism  between  Davidson  and  Parisot,  in  which  the 
Scotch  medium,  as  might  be  expected,  vanquishes  his  op- 
ponent who  leaves  in  a  huff — the  arguments  of  neither 
being  worthy  of  serious  consideration  but  being  perhaps  as 
elaborate  as  the  drama  could  stand.  After  this  discussion 
we  are  furnished  with  a  concrete  manifestation  of  spiritual 
powers,  for  Simone  having  left,  ostensibly  to  take  a  short 
journey,  but  really  to  keep  an  appointment  at  her  lover's 
villa,  her  husband  and  the  remaing  guests  sit  down  to  ques- 
tion "  the  spirits "  by  means  of  that  time  honored  instru- 
mentality, the  table.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the 
impression  produced  upon  a  cold-blooded  spectator  when  he 
sees  this  childish  pastime  of  the  parlor  made  use  of  in  all 
earnestness  as  an  integral  part  of  his  play  by  a  dramatist  of 
European  celebrity.  After  some  of  the  usual  hocus-pocus, 
the  spirit  with  the  aid  of  a  stick  and  a  painted  alphabet  and 
of  the  pliant  hand  of  D'Aubenas,  manages  to  spell  out  the 
word  "  ouvrez."  After  some  further  questioning  it  raps  af- 
firmatively at  the  word  "  fenetre,"  whereupon  someone  opens 
the  window  and  behold  1  a  fiery  glare  announces  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  conflagration  at  the  railway  station.  The  ab- 
sent Simone  is  at  once  remembered  —  for  she  must  be  just 
about  to  take  her  train  —  and  there  is  a  frantic  rush  from  the 
room,  the  spectator  being  let't  to  reflect  that  for  once  at  least 
he  has  been  present  at  a  spiritualistic  stance  that  has  not 
been  entirely  occupied  in  fatuities.  He  is  tempted,  how- 
ever, to  think  that  it  is  a  pity  that  D'Aubenas's  spirits  did 
not  consider  it  worth  while  to  inform  him  of  the  moral  dan- 
ger his  wife  ran  when  she  began  her  intimacy  with  the  for- 
tune-seeking Servian.  But  this  would  have  been  a  little 
hard  on  M.  Sardou  since  it  would  have  deprived  his  second 
act  of  all  its  sensational  features. 
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These  features  it  is  needless  to  say  are  strained  severely 
by  the  dramatist.  Simone  and  her  lover  from  the  time  they 
leara  of  the  conflagration,  which  was  caused,  it  appears,  by 
the  collision  of  the  train  Simone  should  have  taken  with 
some  freight  cars  loaded  with  petroleum,  and  especially  after 
a  frantic  visit  paid  to  the  villa  by  D'Aubenas  and  his  friends 
in  search  of  information — for  Stoudza  had  accompanied 
Simone  to  the  station — are  in  a  situation  the  dreadful  fea- 
tures of  which  are  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  fact  that 
Valentine,  the  good  genius,  suspecting  the  truth,  stays  be- 
hinn  after  D'Aubenas  has  departed,  denounces  Stoudza  and 
forces  the  hiding  Simone  to  come  forth  from  her  conceal- 
ment. The  acting  possibilities  of  such  a  scene  —  in  which 
a  wife  finds  it  belter  that  her  husband  should  believe  her 
dead  with  honor  than  living  in  dishonor,  are,  of  course, 
great  from  the  Sardou-Bernhardt  point  of  view  and  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  distinguished  tragedienne  and  the  two  ex- 
cellent actors  that  support  her  make  the  most  of  them.  The 
close  of  the  act  is  marked  by  Valentine's  exposure  of 
Stoudza's  unworthy  designs  on  Simone"s  fortune,  which  he 
hoped  to  secure  for  himself  by  forcing  a  divorce  from 
D'Aubenas.  and  by  Simone's  indignant  repudiation  of  her 
mercenary  lover  and  her  return  to  her  better  self.  But  it  is 
all  melodramatic  and  poorly  managed  —  since  to  have 
brought  out  fully  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  situation, 
all  the  time  wasted  on  the  spiritualistic  features  of  the  play 
should  have  been  utilized  by  the  dramatist. 

With  the  third  act  M.  Sardou  takes  leave  of  sensation- 
alism and  returns  to  spiritualism  and,  sad  to  relate,  to 
namby-pambyism.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Quiberon  whither 
D'Aubenas  has  retired  to  rest  his  shattered  nerves  ;  the 
motif  of  the  remaining  segment  of  the  ptay  being,  of  course, 
the  reconciliation  to  be  effected  between  husband  and  wife. 
This  is  brought  about  in  orthodox  fashion,  so  far  as  stage 
conventionalities  go,  by  the  good  genius,  Valentine,  but  the 
methods  he  employs  are  quite  new  on  the  boards.  He  per- 
suades D'Aubenas  one   night   to    call    upon    the   Spirit    of 
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Simone.  That  lady  in  the  flesh  takes  the  place  of  her  own 
disembodiment  and  proceeds  to  make  a  full  confession  of 
her  criminal  conduct.  D^Aubenas  listens  in  a  dazed  state 
which  ludicrously  suggests  a  man  shaking  off*  the  effects  of 
nightmare  and  takes  away  from  the  spectator  all  sense  of 
the  weird  and  the  supernatural.  When  he  is  sufficiently 
awake,  he  sits  up  like  a  convalescent  and  receives  his  re- 
pentant wife  in  his  arms,  pardoning  her  with  a  rapidity 
which  ought,  one  would  think,  to  set  a  premium  upon  adul- 
tery if  it  were  common  in  real  life. 

Such  is  '*  Spiritisme  *'  put  forth  in  its  bare  outlines  without 
M.  Sardou's  clever  dialogue,  or  the  admirable  acting  and 
and  setting  given  it  by  the  management  of  the  Renais- 
sance. That  it  has  succeeded  at  all  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  fact  that  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  her  company  were 
willing  to  appear  in  it.  Where  the  elements  of  the  plot  are 
not  childish  they  are  stale  and,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  no 
characters  that  deserve  a  moment's  regard.  What  alone 
makes  the  play  worthy  of  attention  is  the  fact  that  it  ac- 
centuates the  striving  of  the  modern  theatre  after  something 
no  matter  what  and  that  it  is  the  legitimate  outcome  of  that 
problem-tendency,  if  one  may  use  the  phrase,  so  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  drama  in  France  by  the  genius  of  the 
younger  Dumas.  If  it  is  legitimate  to  pose  problems  of 
matrimonial  life  that  have  to  be  solved  by  a  pistol  shot  it  is 
also  legitimate  to  pose  problems  that  are  answered  by  a  spirit 
who  raps.  M.  Sardou  seems  to  be  honestly  convinced  that 
there  are  truths  in  spiritualism  which  his  incredulous  fellow- 
countrymen  ought  to  be  made  to  see  and  feel ;  he  therefore 
thinks  himself  fully  justified  in  using  these  truths  as  the 
basis  of  a  play.  Now  if  one  is  allowed  to  depart  from  the 
canons  of  the  pure  comedy  of  manners,  for  there  is  here  no 
question  of  tragedy,  and  if  one  may  set  out  deliberately  to 
make  the  drama  a  vehicle  of  instruction  or  of  the  discussion 
and  solution  of  pressing  problems  there  seems  to  be  no 
more  reason  why  a  dramatist  should  not  write  a  play  to  pro- 
claim his  belief  in  table-rapping  and  in  spiritualistic  inter- 
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vention  generally  than  why  a  novelist  should  not  write  a 
story  lo  prove  that  Christianity  is  a  myth  or  that  socialism 
will  bring  the  jjoiden  age.  The  generation  that  has  tol- 
erated "  Robert  Elsmere  "  ought  to  tolerate  "  Spiritisme" 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  folly  of  the  latter  undertaking  is 
more  apparent  than  that  of  tlie  former.  M.  Sardou  has 
therefore  more  grounds  for  his  apparently  hazardous  expe- 
riment than  some  of  his  critics  give  him  credit  for ;  but  he 
is  probably  little  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  the  service  he 
has  done  the  public.  He  has  actually,  if  his  younger  rivals 
profit  at  all  from  his  experience,  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
purpose  drama  to  an  absurdity  which  ought  to  lead  to  a  nat- 
ural reaction  in  the  direction  of  a  more  normal  art.  Whether 
the  fatigue  which  has  settled  upon  the  genius  of  the  French 
people  will  effectually  check  this  reaction  is  a  question  which 
the  future  alone  can  decide. 

Meanwhile  it  is  amusing  to  read  the  interviews  to  which 
the  famous  dramatist  willingly  submits.  He  is  clever 
enough  to  prophesy  that  when,  if  ever,  his  play  is  performed 
in  England  and  America  it  will  suffer  noi  merely  from  its 
thread  of  adulterous  intrigue  but  from  the  fact  that  the  spir- 
itualistic element  is  handled  so  tamely.'  He  rightly  affirms 
that  spiritualists  have  gone  too  far  in  England  and  America 
to  be  satisfied  with  primitive  table-rapping  and  the  bogey- 
fiasco  of  the  final  act.  He  excuses  his  diluted  use  of  the 
supernatural,  however,  on  the  score  that  sceptical  Paris 
would  not  have  tolerated  a  larger  or  stronger  dose.  But 
Paris  while  naturally  preferring  wine  to  water,  would  cer- 
tainly prefer  hot  water  to  warm  as  a  drink,  and  so  one 
would  think  that  the  jaded  Parisian  public  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  darkened  room  and  diaphanous  hands,  if  the  higher 
arcana  of  spiritualism  were  out  of  the  question,  to  such  a 
jejune  and  meaningless  manifestation  of  supernatural  agen- 
cies as  a  rapping  table.  Yet  after  all  if  there  is  one  lesson 
that  this  great  city  teaches  those  who  try  to  amuse  and  in- 
t  out  in  New  York  with  a  decided  lack  of 
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struct  it  and  even  those  who  try  to  be  amused  and  instructed 
by  it,  surely  that  lesson  is  that  **  our  little  systems  have  their 
day  "  and  that  the  play,  the  book,  the  picture  of  the  hour 
must  make  room  for  something  new  to-morrow.  So  '*  Spir^ 
itisme  *^  will  speedily  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  unless  the 
critics  bear  it  in  mind  in  order  to  point  with  it  some  future 
moral ;  and  such  being  the  case  it  would  be  idle  to  write 
more  about  it  save  to  point  a  very  present  moral  by  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  author  of  this  dramatic  mon- 
strosity has  been  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  for 
nearly  twenty  years  while  the  author  of  '*  Germinal  ^'  is  still 
clamoring  for  admission. 

An  Obsbrvbr. 


SOCIAL  CHANGES   IN   THE    BLACK    BELT. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  his  emancipation  proclama- 
tion, his  prophetic  sense  may  have  led  him  to  hesitate  about 
cutting  loose  several  million  children  from  their  natural  pro- 
tectors and  leaving  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  Whether 
he  hesitated  or  not  the  momeolous  consequences  of  his  step 
can  be  observed  to-day  in  every  part  of  the  South. 

Very  favorable  for  such  study  is  a  narrow  strip  on  the 
western  side  of  South  Carolina,  about  five  miles  wide  and 
ten  or  twelve  long,  hemmed  in  between  Stephens  Creek,  and 
the  Savannah  river,  some  twenty  miles  above  Augusta, 
Georgia,  the  nearest  town  or  railway  station  until  a  few 
years  since.  This  is  a  rural  locality  typical  of  the  wide  hill 
country  of  the  Appalachian  slope  through  the  South,  It  is 
a  black  district,  the  negroes  still  largely  outnumbering  the 
whites.  In  former  days  it  was  occupied  by  the  middle  class 
of  "slavocrats"  settled  on  plantations  of  a  thousand  acres 
and  upwards,  with  an  average  of  nearly  fifty  slaves  each, 
all  devoted  chiefly  to  the  culture  of  cotton.  The  changes 
have  been  enormous,  and  struck  the  writer  with  peculiar 
force  aftei   an  abi^ence  of  several  years  from  his  old  home. 

There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  black  popula- 
tion, while  the  whiles  have  remained  practically  stationary. 
For  one  or  two  years  after  the  war  the  slaves  remained  with 
their  masters,  then  there  was  a  general  "swapping"  all  round, 
every  one  being  anxious  to  wipe  away  all  vestige  of  servi- 
tude by  seeking  a  new  home.  Generally  then,  and  almost 
universally  since,  they  have  gone  towards  the  ocean  into  the 
towns  and  villages.  Very  rarely  does  one  move  towards 
the  mountains.  Not  one  family  in  ten  is  at  the  old  home. 
There  has  also  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  economic 
efficiency  from  one  point  of  view  at  least;  the  same  area 
supports  less  people  than  it  did  in  former  days  of  slovenliness 
and  crudeness.  One  plantation  of  eleven  hundred  acres  has 
s  than  half  the  number  of  souls  that  lived  there  under  the 
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overseer.  Another  has  about  forty  persons  where  it  once 
had  seventy.  The  neighbor  along-side  has  one  family  in- 
stead of  the  six  or  seven  that  used  to  find  subsistence  there. 
Of  course  the  plantation  life  of  slavocratic  literature  has 
also  faded  away,  with  its  rows  of  picturesque  log  cabins, 
with  its  planter  in  spotless  linen  and  broad-brimmed  hat, 
with  its  rough  "  boss,"  cowhide  in  hand,  with  its  groups  of 
black  beings  dressed  in  coarse  but  strong  white  homespun, 
singing  and  dancing,  happy  in  spite  of  their  degradation. 

With  the  disappearance  of  this  contented  microcosm 
have  gone  the  artisan  members.  The  weaver,  the  shoe- 
maker, the  mason,  the  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  the  coach- 
man, are  no  more  to  be  found  in  this  community,  though  in 
slavery  days  nearly  every  plantation  had  one  or  more  of 
each.  Often  the  brightest  negro  boys  were  bound  as  ap- 
prentices to  white  mechanics.  In  at  least  two  instances 
white  smiths  were  engaged  from  a  distance  at  ten  dollars  a 
day  to  train  lusty  young  slaves  to  hammer  and  forge.  Some 
of  these,  when  freed,  compared  favorably  in  skill  with 
whites,  and  could  have  earned  high  wages  at  their  trade, 
but  so  eager  were  they  to  fling  off  old  associations  that  they 
went  out  to  the  field  as  renters  where  there  would  be  no  one 
to  rule  them.  Ingtead  of  half  a  dozen  blacksmith  shops  in 
this  community,  there  is  now  but  one.  The  nearest  is  sev- 
eral miles  off",  and  that  a  white's,  who  makes  a  most  com- 
fortable living  from  his  bellows  and  anvil. 

It  is  the  same  story  with  skilled  labor  among  the  women. 
The  bustling,  imperative  old  black  "  mamma  "  cook  has  lost 
all  her  deftness.  Waiters,  chamber-maids  and  house  serv- 
ants generally  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  enter  service  and, 
when  they  do,  they  are  almost  as  clumsy  as  if  freshly  im- 
ported from  Africa.  There  is  hardly  one  to  be  found  that 
can  even  scour  a  floor  satisfactorily.  A  nurse  to  attend  a 
child  at  play  in  the  open  air  can  scarcely  be  got  for  love  or 
money.  This  pride  of  independence  and  scorn  of  service 
are  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that  for  a 
part  of  the  time  at  least  the  blacks  are  not  much  better  than 
half  fed. 
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Material  accumulation  has  gone  steadily  forward .  Thirty 
years  ago  these  dark  children  faced  the  world  with  no  prop- 
erty save  the  coarse  clothes  on  their  backs  and  the  scanty 
furniture  in  their  cabins ;  with  no  capital  save  their  "  naked 
human  strength."  For  a  time  the  prejudice  against  their 
owning  anything  more  was  bitter  among  the  whites.  First 
a  cow  was  bought,  then  an  old  hnrse  or  lame  mule.  Now 
they  have  as  substantial  vehicles  and  as  good  animals  as 
their  old  white  masters.  Instead  of  walking  in  crowds 
to  church,  they  ride  in  wagons  and  buggies.  In  their 
houses,  too,  they  have  beds  instead  of  bunks,  varnished  ta- 
bles, painted  chairs.  Many  have  sewing  machines;  a  few 
have  a  piano  or  organ.  Cook  stoves  are  not  a  rarity  among 
them,  though  they  were  unknown  among  whites  in  their 
days  of  domination,  for  not  a  single  stove  was  brought  into 
this  community  until  after  the  war.  Though  they  do  not 
have  that  land  hunger  of  the  fair  skinned  race,  there  are  two 
farms  in  the  hands  of  blacks.  Neither  is  large,  but  both 
are  managed  as  well  as  farms  around  them.  At  least  three 
other  families  are  known  to  have  made  money  enough  here 
to  buy  homes  elsewhere,  in  the  sand  belt  where  prices  are 
not  HO  high. 

Though  there  is  scarcely  a  family  but  shows  comforts 
unknown  to  them  at  "emancipation,"  almost  none  have  got 
financially  independent.  The  pleasures  of  the  present  blot 
out  the  future.  What  they  have  they  enjoy  for  the  moment 
and  lean  on  the  white  man  for  "  advances  "  during  the  spring 
and  summer  while  the  crop  is  making.  They  pay  enor- 
mously for  this  accommodation,  the  rate  of  interest  being 
never  less  than  30  per  cent.,  while  50  per  cent,  is  common, 
and  a  hundred  and  upwards  by  no  means  unheard  of.  Oc- 
casionally a  white  owner  tries  to  induce  his  tenants  to  look 
ahead  and  save  enough  from  one  season  to  tide  them  over 
to  the  next.  But  the  largest  land  holder  in  this  section  has 
not  j'et  found  a  single  negro  to  do  this.  Usually  by  Christ- 
mas the  black  has  carted  off  everything  saleable  that  he  can 
possibly  spare,  not  keeping  back  even  enough  cotton  seed 
for  planting. 
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It  is,  however,  a  hopeful  sign  that  these  blacks  are  filled 
with  ambition  to  improve  their  lot.  They  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  dress.  Many  are  more  careful  of  their  forms  of 
speech,  so  that  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the  negro 
dialect  to  be  seriously  modified.  *'  They'll  sell  their  souls 
for  an  education  **  is  a  rather  common  remark  among  the 
whites.  But  school  facilities  are  still  indifferent.  The  blacks 
have  felt  the  stress  of  hard  times  along  with  the  whites.  Ten 
years  ago  each  race  supported  a  private  school  supplemented 
by  the  public  funds.  Now  each  relies  on  the  free  school  and 
the  children  get  not  much  more  than  half  as  much  in- 
struction in  the  year  as  they  got  formerly.  There  is  no 
bright  prospect  of  much  improvement  for  either.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  these  conditions,  nearly  all  black  children  from  ten 
to  twenty  can  read  and,  of  course,  an  appreciable  propor- 
tion of  men  can  also.  A  few  subscribe  for  county  and  re- 
ligious papers.  Only  two  blacks  out  of  more  than  a  hundred 
men  have  the  right  of  suffrage  under  the  educational  qual- 
ification of  the  new  constitution.  There  are  several  dozen 
that  could  pass  the  reading  test  with  ease,  but  it  was  gen- 
erally felt  among  the  blacks  that  the  registration  boards 
were  foreordained  to  turn  them  down  on  some  pretext  or 
other,  and  it  seemed  a  useless  trouble  to  make  the  attempt. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  less  than  15,000  blacks  in  the  State  can 
vote,  or  about  one  ballot  to  every  ten  male  adults. 

In  the  higher  fields  of  life  there  are  clear  evidences  of 
improvement.  For  several  years  after  the  war  they  had  no 
place  for  divine  service,  except  brush  arbors  built  in  the 
solemn  depths  of  the  forest,  but  long  since  these  gave  way 
to  substantial  frame  buildings.  Their  melody  was  once 
poured  forth  in  hymn  "  lined  out"  by  the  minister,  but  now 
they  use  the  latest  gospel  books,  and  even  a  choir  has  been 
formed  to  follow  the  organ.  The  minister  and  all  his  as- 
sistants can  read  with  ease,  and  some  of  them  have  attended 
boarding  schools.  Their  religious  zeal  is  as  fervent  as  ever. 
"Protracted  meetings"  are  held  for  two  months  during  the 
summer,  and  the  fiery  tortures  of  a  lost  soul  are  vividly 
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painted  for  the  sinners.  Few  have  the  hardihood  to  face 
these  awful  pains.  Scarcely  a  negro  over  twelve  can  be 
found  "  outside  of  the  church."  Numbers  have  unfortu- 
nately brought  dissensions,  but  every  faction  can  find  a 
home.  Only  a  few  miles  from  here  one  neighborhood  has 
four  houses  of  worship,  all  within  four  miles.  Their  com- 
bined membership  would  equal  one  good  congregation. 
Activity  in  Sunday  school  work  is  also  marked,  one  school 
in  this  locality  having  several  hundred  regular  attendants. 
They  follow  the  international  series  and  know  the  Bible  as 
thoroughly  as  the  white  children.  But  there  is  a  darker 
side  to  their  spiritual  condition.  If  we  are  to  believe  the 
frank  statements  of  negroes  themselves,  the  sexual  rela- 
tions among  them  are  frightfully  loose.  Their  night  meet- 
ings, holding  till  early  morning,  kept  up  for  a  large  part  of 
the  summer  are  not  conducive  [o  high  morality  or  bodily 
health. 

This  fuller  life  of  freedom  has  imposed  a  severe  strain  on 
their  vitality.  They  are  subject  to  diseases  that  they  once 
scorned.  In  their  old  careless  days  it  was  a  nine  days 
wonder  for  a  black  to  die  of  consumption,  but  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  deaths  among  them  now  are  from  pulmonary 
complications.  Pneumonia  is  common,  especially  during 
the  season  of  their  "  Dig  meetings."  During  the  past  sum- 
mer there  were  several  cases  on  one  plantation  and  the 
physician  was  confident  that  they  were  caused  by  reckless 
exposure  and  exhausted  energies.  Nervous  and  menial  dis- 
orders are  almost  as  wide-spread  among  them  as  among  the 
whites.  The  rate  of  mortality,  however,  is  most  horrible 
among  infants,  and  is  due  to  wilful  neglect  and  lack  of 
nourishment  and  care.  It  is  well  known  that  the  black  skin 
is  no  longer  impervious  to  yellow  fever.  Why  there  has  been 
such  an  enormous  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  blacks 
is  a  theme  of  discussion  among  the  whites.  Doctors  in  par- 
ticular never  weary  of  advancing  theories  in  private  conver- 
sation and  in  the  medical  assemblies.  The  most  common 
views  attribute  the  physical  decline  to  insufficiency  of  meat 
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:%  CO  jezxial  excesses*  zo  bad  lanirary  coadinoos^  such  as 
poor  cookings  thia  dressing.  late  oonrs^  A  dnferent  expl»* 
satioa  is  giren  by  a  pracddoaer  here  of  wide  and  lon^  ex- 
perretice.  His  obsenrarion  is  that  the  nxzi  of  these  new  ail- 
meets  break  our  in  the  amiarroes*  the  class  that  tries  most  to 
approach  the  white's  standing  of  lite.  They  waste  their 
oerrous  stren^rth  in  this  e^rt  and  are  more  liable  to  snbde 
assanlts  on  their  physical  vi^r.  Bat.  aside  drom  all  specu- 
lation, a  partial  reason  tor  the  high  death'-rate  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  slight  medical  attention  that  the  blacks  gtt. 
With  the  *^  hard  times  **  of  the  past  few  years  they  hare  not 
been  able  to  a^rd  that  luxury.  They  get  s£ck«  sink,  and  die 
with  never  a  skilled  ^nger  on  their  pulse. 

Bat  in  spite  of  this  apparendy  diminished   vigor,   the 
race  is  gradually  supplandng  the  whites  in  producing  cot- 
ton, the  chief  element  of  wealth  in  the  South,  and  one  of 
the  chief  in  the  united  Stales.     This  white  staple  seems  to 
have  a  curious  affinity  for  the  deeper  shades  of  man,  as 
nearly   the  wide   world  over  it    is  produced  by   the   dark 
skinned  peoples.     It  is  tedious  to   cultivate  with  the  single 
plow    and  hoe ;  it   is   wearisome   to   gather  by   hand   with 
hrir.rled  back.     Yet  neither  in  its  growth  nor  in  its  maturity 
can  labor-3i.ving  machinery  be  used.     The  white  shuns  it^ 
th^  black  delights  in   its  fleeciness.     He  has  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  iife,  and  can  compete  with  cheap  labor  any  where,  on 
the  plains  of  India  or  in  the  alluvial  valley  ot  the  Nile.      In 
the   South,  while  the   white   man   works,  verj-  little   cotton 
comes   directly  from   the  toil   of  his  hands.     Several  years 
ago  he  ceased  to  hire  labor  for  this  crop.    The  large  planta- 
tions are  rented  out,  and  the  small  farms   are  being  slowly 
abandoned  to  the  possession  of  blacks.     Across  the  Savan- 
nah  river   a  strip  four  or  five  miles  wide  and  over  twelve 
miles  long  is  now  inhabited  almost  entirely  b3'  blacks,  the 
dozen  white   families  having  been  reduced  to  three.     The 
blacks   are  practically  tenants,  only  a   few  ever  purchasing 
the  land  they  till.     Hence  the  evils  of  landlord  absenteeism 
will  soon  cr^'  aloud  through  the  rural  South. 
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Yet  wheD  all  allowances  are  made,  the  black  has  surely 
done  wonders  for  himself.  A  white  child  requires  twenty- 
one  years  of  preparation  for  the  heavy  demands  of  manhood. 
All  the  manifold  obligations  and  activities  of  this  estate 
were  thrust  on  the  black  after  an  hour's  notice.  It  is  then 
a  testimonial  to  their  strength  and  stamina  that  the  entire 
race  has  not  been  stampeded  and  debauched  by  this  awful 
test. 

COLYBR   MbRIWBTHBR. 
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BEGINNINGS    OF    ELIZABETHAN   LITERATURE- 

PART   II. 

We  have  reached  the  middle  of  the  great  queen*s  reign. 
England  was  fast  assuming  her  modern  r61e  —  necessitated 
by  her  political  isolation  —  of  a  great  sea-power.  That 
galaxy  of  brilliant  names,  Drake,  Davis,  Frobisher,  Gilbert, 
Hawkins,  signifies  that  after  a  long  period  of  maritime  in- 
activity, during  which  her  energies  were  consumed  in  reli- 
gious reformation,  she  was  at  last  beginning  to  enter  in 
earnest  into  the  heritage  of  the  Cabots.  In  the  years  1577— 
'80  Francis  Drake  accomplished  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  world.  The  stimulus  of  such  a  voyage  to  the  imagina- 
tion as  well  as  to  commerce  can  not  be  overestimated.  Com- 
merce enjoyed  a  remarkable  expansion :  the  trade  of  Bos- 
ton and  Hull  with  Scandinavian  ports  increased  and  the 
Muscovy  Company  was  established  to  further  traffic  with 
Russia ;  ships  from  Southampton  penetrated  the  torrid  zone 
in  search  of  gold  and  slaves ;  westward,  the  ports  of  Bris- 
tol and  Chester  traded  with  Ireland  and  carried  on  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries.  To  encourage  these,  Wednesday 
was  made  a  fish-day  by  act  of  parliament  1  Import  of  wine, 
export  of  tin  from  Cornwall  and  *'  sea-cole  ''  from  Newcastle 
increased.  The  coinage  was  reformed.  The  troubles  in  the 
Low  Countries  drove  thence  to  the  eastern  counties  of 
England  crowds  of  expert  spinners,  weavers  and  dyers, 
who  were  warmly  welcomed  by  Elizabeth.  Manufacture  of 
woolen  goods  flourished,  and  at  Sheffield  of  hardware. 

The  effect  of  all  this  and  of  the  increase  of  travel  upon 
wants  and  fashions  was  remarkable.  Costume  blazed  into 
extraordinary  brilliancy :  men  and  women  alike  studied  to 
procure  the  greatest  variety  of  cut,  color  and  costly  mate- 
rial ;  they  *'  wore  manors  on  their  backs."  The  queen  of 
course  led  with  hundreds  of  gowns.  It  was  the  age  of  the 
looking-glass,   the    ruff*,   the    handkerchief    and    the    fan. 

Equally  marked  was  the  search  for  variety  of  fare,  of  costly 
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plate  and  glass;  wines  And  delicacies  of  all  kinds,  icsthetic 
marvels  of  confectionery  loaded  the  tables  of  the  jjreat  in 
such  numbers  that  it  was  impossible  even  to  taste  of  all- 
Furniture  increased  in  richness  and  luxury ;  windows 
widened  to  let  in  floods  of  light  —  the  broad  while  liyhl  of 
the  modern  day  ;  porches  of  Palladian  style  were  applied 
to  Gothic  mansions —  an  exquisite  symbol  of  the  renascence^ 
— which  were  then  surrounded  with  gardens  of  Italian  pattern 
and  orchards  of  various  trees  nnaking  a  whole  that  was 
preferred  by  patriotic  taste  "  to  the  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides." 

Even  the  poor  shared  in  this  prosperity :  their  cottages 
were  better  built,  chimneys  became  general,  feather  beds  and 
pillows  replaced  straw  and  blocks  of  wood,  and  pewter 
dishes  wooden,  and  they  had  more  meat  upon  their  tables. 
Labor  was  in  demand,  wages  increased  steadily,  were  fol- 
lowed by  increase  of  population,  and  the  price  of  food  ad- 
vanced yet  faster.  Thus  did  the  poor  by  their  improvidence 
eat  up  the  margin  that  had  been  granted  them  —  and  the 
end  thereof  was  a  dreadful  famine.  Hence  the  agitation  for 
the  repression  of  pauperism,  resulting  in  the  famous  poor- 
law  which  left  able-bodied  paupers  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves and  remanded  the  rest  to  their  respective  parishes, 
"The  early  marrying  of  peasants  and  poor  folk  without  live- 
lihood," we  read  in  a  letter  of  the  time,  "  must  needs  breed 
swarms  of  beggars ;  it  must  be  reformed.  ...  A  mischief 
horribly  increased  of  late  years  is  seduction." 

The  fatal  sisterhood  of  pauperi.sm  and  crime  became 
more  apparent  in  the  capital.  London  was  crowded  with 
poor  folk ;  its  rapid  growtli  excited  grave  apprehension 
among  the  queen's  counsellors,  and  efforts  were  made  to 
restrain  it.  There  were  severe  visitations  of  the  plague. 
From  the  truly  entertaining  letters  of  William  Fleetwood, 
city  recorder  throughout  the  middle  of  the  reign,  one  can 
gather  many  quaint  details  of  its  urban  life.  "  [  have  put 
down  two  hundred  ale-houses,"  he  writes  to  Cecil,  now  Lord 
Burleigh,  "and  yet  have  left  a  sufficient  number.   ...     At 
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last  sessions  there  were  executed  eighteen  at  Tyburn  and 
one  was  pressed :  they  were  all  notable  cutpurses  and  horse- 
stealers. .  .  .  Searching  out  receptors  of  felons  we  found  a 
school-house  set  up  to  learn  young  boys  to  cut  purses. 
There  were  hung  up  two  devices,  a  pocket  and  a  purse,  each 
with  counters  and  hung  about  with  hawk^s  bells.  He  that 
could  take  a  counter  [from  the  pocket]  without  any  noise 
was  allowed  to  be  a  public  foister,  and  he  that  could  take  a 
piece  of  silver  out  of  the  purse  without  noise  of  any  of  the 
bells  was  adjudged  a  judicial  nipper."  There  was  long- 
standing feud  between  young  "  gentlemen  "  and  'prentices : 
at  the  theatre  one  cried  out  **  'Prentices  are  but  the  scum  of 
the  world  I"  The  'prentices  "  mutinied  "  and  plotted  to  break 
the  jails  and  set  free  their  imprisoned  mates.  *^  That  night 
my  lord  Fitzgerald  struck  a  tall  young  fellow,  being  a  'pren- 
tice, with  his  hat.  My  lord  and  his  company  did  scarcely 
escape  without  great  danger."  One  Monday  "  two  young 
fellows  fought — and  all  was,  which  of  them  was  the  better 
gentleman ! " 

Such  were  some  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  life  in  the 
Shaksperian  age  —  an  age  of  vivid  contrasts. 

The  defeat  of  Mary  Stuart  at  Langside  ended  the  at- 
tempted Catholic  reaction  in  Scotland  and  the  unhappy, 
darkly  suspected  queen  escaped  into  England  to  be  for 
nineteen  years  a  centre  for  plots  against  Elizabeth's  crown 
and  life.  It  would  seem  that  she  brought  the  reactionary 
tendency  with  her,  for  the  year  after  her  arrival  the  Earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  sought  by  force  of 
arms  to  restore  the  ancient  forms.  The  same  year  a  semi- 
nary was  started  at  Douay  to  prepare  young  priests  for  the 
work  of  proselyting  in  England,  and  in  1570  Pope  Pius  V 
pitched  his  bull  of  excommunication  and  deposition  at 
Elizabeth.  The  Romish  schism  now  became  more  threaten- 
ing—  nor  were  apprehensions  allayed  by  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day :  there  was  a  veritable  contagion 
of  suspicion.  The  parallelism  of  the  attack  from  opposite 
quarters  is  striking :  this  was  the  time  when  the  puritans 
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I  to  ihrejiten, —  when  Thomas  Cartwright  made  liis 
demand  of  a  thoi'oiigh-going  alteration  of  the  established 
polity,  urging  a  revision  of  the  liturgy  and  conformity  to 
the  presbyterian  model;  now,  too,  independent  congrega- 
tions began  to  form  and  anabaptist  and  mystic  sects  cropped 
up.  The  political  strength  of  the  puritan  party  first  became 
apparent  in  the  parliament  of  1571,  and  from  the  first  iheir 
cause  became  identified  with  that  of  constitutional,  civil,  and 
religious  liberty.  The  power  of  the  crown  was  still  over- 
shadowing and  grave  offenses  were  committed  against  per- 
sonal libertj-,  against  the  lives,  limbs,  and  property  of  sub- 
jects. It  is  to  the  queen's  credit,  however,  that  she  made  it 
a  rule  to  repay  punctually  the  loans  she  extorted. 

In  1575  Parker  died  and  was  succeeded  in  the  primacy 
by  Grindal,  who  soon  got  into  trouble  with  the  queen  over 
the  "  prophesyings"  or  exercises,  a  species  of  clerical  dis- 
cussion and  scripture  exposition,  which  she  regarded  as  a 
propaganda  of  puritanism.  Grindal  admitted  that  these 
meetings  were  subject  to  abuse  but  thought  the  institution  in 
itself  good  ;  he  was  willing  to  correct  and  control  them,  but 
the  queen  would  hearken  to  no  alternative :  they  must  be 
totally  suppressed.  This  the  archbishop  refused  to  do:  he 
wrote  her  a  resolute  but  decorous  letter,  reminding  her  that 
she  was  mortal,  asserting  his  paramount  duty  to  the  eternal 
King;  she  retorted  by  sequestering  him  from  hisjurisdic- 
tion.  It  was  a  solitary  example  of  assertion  on  the  part  of 
an  Elizabethan  prelate  of  the  rights  of  his  office  against  the 
crown. 

About  the  year  1580  there  was  a  second  concentration 
of  attack  from  both  wings,  puritan  and  papist.  The  pope 
excited  insurrection  in  Ireland,  Jesuits  and  emissaries  from 
Douay  were  active.  The  murder  of  William  the  Silent 
showed  the  queen  what  she  had  to  expect.  But  as  in  the 
former  case  so  now  again  her  danger  engendered  a  revul- 
sion of  loyalty.  She  felt  compelled  to  proceed  more 
L  rigorously  against  all  separatists  ;  upon  the  death  of  Grindal 

^^HJB  1583  she  filled  his  place  with  Whitgift,  a  disciplinarian,  a 
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man  after  her  own  heart,  and  formally  erected  the  Court  of 
High  Commission.  Well  aware  of  the  preparations  that 
Philip  of  Spain  was  making,  she  now  espoused  openly  the 
cause  of  the  Dutch.  The  discovery  of  a  nest  of  conspiracy 
seemed  to  require  the  execution  of  the  Q^ieen  of  Scots  — 
and  that  precipitated  the  Armada  :  in  1588  the  huge  bubble 
burst,  and  England  was  relieved  from  the  tense  nervous 
strain  of  thirty  years. 

Strange  to  say,  in  that  critical  year,  even  during  the  re- 
joicings over  the  dispersion  of  the  great  flotilla,  the  puritan 
onslaught  reached  its  -most  virulent  stage  yet  and  was  dis- 
credited by  the  truculence  of  the  **  Martin  Marprelate  ** 
tracts. 

We  meet  in  letters  many  indications  of  a  deepening 
national  consciousness,  a  patriotic  pride  in  both  English  his- 
tory and  language  that  augured  happily  for  the  future.  In 
the  succession  of  Leland  and  Stow  we  have  Ralph  Holin- 
shed's  Chronicle  (published  the  year  that  Drake  began  his 
voyage  round  the  globe)  with  its  valuable  prologue  by 
William  Harrison  —  a  "Description  of  England"  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  details  of  social  and  domestic  life  above 
recorded.  In  1582  Richard  Hakluyt  began  to  publish  the 
records  of  the  great  mariners  of  his  day.  The  same  year 
there  was  pubhshed  a  treatise  "  On  the  Right  Writing  of  the 
English  Tongue  "  by  Richard  Mulcaster,  first  master  of  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  School.  (Edmund  Spenser  was  among  his 
first  scholars).  The  worthy  master  testified  his  allegiance  to 
his  native  land  and  speech  in  the  following  glowing  words, 
truly  daring  in  that  day  of  classic  domination:  "I  love 
Rome,  but  London  better ;  I  favor  Italy,  but  England  more  ; 
I  honor  the  Latin,  but  worship  the  English.  ...  I  do  not 
think  that  any  language  is  better  able  to  utter  all  arguments 
either  with  more  pith  or  greater  plainness  than  our  English 
tongue  is."  Such  a  teacher  deserves  mention  in  a  history  of 
English  letters.  Beside  his  academy,  founded  in  the  third 
year  of  the  reign,  two  similar  institutions  belonging  to  the 
same  decade  also  demand  mention  in  these  pages :  Rugby 
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School,  near  Kenilworth,  and  Harrow  on  its  beautiful  for- 
ested hill  overlooking  the  boundless  champaign  of  Middle- 
sex. 

In  1586  appeared  William  Warner's  rhyming  chronicle 
of  English  historj'  (from  the  landing  of  the  Trojan  exilesi), 
and  the  antiquarian  Camden's  "  Britannia  "  —  a  great  lopo- 
graphica]  work  in  Latin. 

In  prose  romance  we  note  Lyiy's  "  Euphues  ",  Sidney's 
"  Arcadia  ",  and  Greene's  series  of  love  stories,  and  in  poetry 
the  harbinger  of  a  glorious  day  :  the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar" 
and  Sidney's  sonnets. 

Of  translations  from  the  classics  we  remark  Wilson's 
Philippics  of  Demosthenes  (with  palpable  application  to 
another  Philip),  Sir  Thomas  North's  Plutarch  (though  thai 
was  mediate,  from  the  charming  French  version  of  Amyot), 
Abraham  Fleming's  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of  Virgil,  and 
Maurice  Kyffin's  Terence's  Andria,  Among  the  moderns 
the  much-translated  Bandello  was  wrought  over  in  part, 
metrically,  by  George  Whetstone,  and  Guevara  was  Eng- 
lished by  Fenton  and  Edward  Hellowes.  This  activity, 
taken  in  connection  with  past  exploits  in  the  same  line, 
has  like  import  with  that  on  the  high  seas :  the  absorbing 
business  of  reformation  being  over,  men  at  last  had  time 
to  take  up  the  new  learning  in  earnest  on  its  literary  side. 
In  England  the  literary  sense  was  of  later  development  than 
the  moral  and  the  national. 

In  1587  there  appeared  in  Germany  a  work  of  deep  im- 
port, for  it  was  the  consummate  imaginative  embodiment  of 
certain  evil  tendencies  of  the  renascence.  —  inordinate  in- 
tellectual conceit  with  sensual  proclivities,  —  the  story  of 
Faust,  by  an  unknown  author.  It  was  straightway  rendered 
into  English  verse  and  was  soon  translated  into  French  and 
Dutch. 

The  contrasts  of  the  age,  inevitably  degenerating  into 
discord,  the  jar  of  churchman  and  puritan,  of  rich  and  poor, 
the  severance  of  economics  and  ethics,  of  business  and 
honesty,  appearance  and   reality,  were  provocative  then  as 
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ever  of  satire.  A  praiseworthy  essay  was  made  in  this  direc- 
tion by  our  old  friend  Gascoigne.  In  the  year  1575  he  had  per- 
performed  his  part  in  welcoming  Q^een  Elizabeth  to  Kenil- 
worth,  where  the  brilliant,  spectacle  offered  her  by  Leicester 
reproduced  mythological  subjects  and  others  from  Arthurian 
romance.  The  next  year  he  published  "  The  Steel  Glass  *%  a 
satirico-didactic  venture  in  blank  verse.  His  verse  is  still 
archaic  ;  it  is  full  of  alliteration,  the  cassura  falls  with  mechan- 
ical regularity  after  the  second  foot»  run-on  lines  are  few, 
and  there  are  no  weak  endings  or  extra  syllables,  seeming 
exceptions  to  this  last  statement  being  easily  explicable  as 
slurs.  The  effort  is  noteworthy,  notwithstanding,  as  en- 
larging the  scope  of  blank  verse.  The  title  is  highly  de- 
scriptive: the  poet  proposed  to  hold  up  an  old-fashioned 
mirror  of  polished  metal  in  which  his  age  might  see  its 
semblance,  its  foibles  and  vices,  its  show  and  substance. 
Both  idea  and  term  were  very  popular ;  many  "  Mirrors  ** 
and  "  Looking-Glasses  "  were  published  during  the  reign, — 
we  have  noted  one  "  for  Magistrates  "  already.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  age  was  thus  quaintly  expressed :  keen  self-con- 
sciousness and  deference  to  others,  a  remarkable  balance  be- 
tween the  individual  and  society ;  men  loved  to  view  their 
own  dear  images  and  to  see  themselves  as  others  saw  them. 
In  his  review  of  various  social  classes,  his  dissatisfaction 
with  existing  conditions,  his  moralizing  vein,  Gascoigne  in 
his  premature  old  age  reflected  the  spirit  and  method  of 
Langland.  Indeed,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  criticism  and 
exhortation  he  exalted  the  traditional  plowman  as  a  model 
for  his  betters.  He  deplored  the  drift  of  population  town- 
ward,  the  excess  of  fashion,  especially  among  women,  and 
shrewdly  exposed  the  inconsistent  lives  of  churchmen  and 
the  countless  tricks  of  trade ; 

I  tell  thee,  priest,  when  shoemakers  make  shoes 
That  are  well  sewed,  with  never  a  stitch  amiss; 
When  tinkers  make  no  more  holes  than  thej  found. 
When  colliers  put  no  dust  into  their  sacks. 
When  millers  toll  not  with  a  golden  thumb. 
When  horse  coursers  beguile  no  friends  with  jades, 
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When  vintn 

When  printers  pass  none 

When  RurKeons  heal  all  ' 

When  silver  sticks  not  o 

And  when  i 

When  all  these  folk  ha- 


J  water  with  their  wine, 
errors  In  their  books, 
founds  without  delay, 
I  the  teller's  fingers 

quite  forgotten  fraud 


pay 


Even  then,  my  priests,  may  you  make  holiday 
And  pray  no  more  bat  ordinary  prayers. 

The  year  after  this  publication  Gascoigne  died,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  century  his  writings  seemed  antiquated,  so 
rapid  was  the  movement  of  the  times. 

Shortly  after  his  decease  his  old  enemies  the  puritans 
gave  vehement  expression  to  their  conviction  that  the  times 
were  out  of  joint.  A  zealous  youth  named  Gosson,  a  con- 
verted play-wright,  therefore  most  intolerant,  issued  in  1579 
a  tract  entitled  "  The  School  of  Abuse,  a  Pleasant  Invective 
against  Poets,  Pipers  and  Players,  those  Caterpillars  of  a 
Commonwealth".  This  he  had  the  presumption  to  address 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  By  "  pipers  "  he  meant  musicians. 
His  charge  was  that  they  all  furnished  incentives  to  lust, — 
and  that  in  the  days  of  Thomas  Tallis,  the  English  Pales- 
trina.  founder  of  a  noble  school  of  cathedral  music  1  The 
tract  was  replete  with  classical  allusions,  notably  to  Pliny's 
natural  history.  Four  years  later  a  congener  of  his  named 
Stubbes  echoed  Gosson's  charges  and  added  many  of  his 
own,  making  a  comprehensive  indictment  of  English  civili- 
zation, in  a  bulky  tract  called  the  "  Anatomy  of  Abuses  ". 
He  disposed  of  plays  by  this  dilemma:  they  must  treat 
of  either  sacred  or  profane  subjects ;  if  of  the  former  they 
are  sacrilegious,  if  of  the  latter  they  are  dishonoring  to  God  ; 
so  they  are  altogether  wrong.  He  instanced  as  a  plain 
judgment  of  God  the  recent  fall  of  a  crowded  gallery  at  a 
playhouse.  The  theatre,  music  and  dancing  are  all  solici- 
tations to  sin  ;  music  "corrupteth  and  depraveth  the  heart", 
renders  effeminate,  inflames  concupiscence.  He  ran  over 
the  deadly  sins,  the  various  temptations  of  the  senses; 
though  drunkenness  and  whoredom,  swearing  and  covel- 
I  ousness  were  fearfully  common   he  concluded  that  gross 
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Pride  was  the  greatest,  besetting  sin  of  England,  flagrantly 
exhibited  as  pride  of  apparel  —  which  was  originally  in- 
tended simply  to  conceal  shame. 

In  these  and  like  effusions  one  is  impressed  by  the  pru- 
rient thought  of  the  body,  the  horror-smitten  fascination 
with  the  thought  of  generation  characteristic  of  the  puritan 
mind. 

Stubbes  raised  the  standard  of  Sabbatarianism  and  fell 
foul  of  all  sorts  of  amusements  —  May  games,  foot-ball, 
wakes  and  ales.  One  is  reminded  thereby  that  up  to  that 
time  the  old  free  way  of  keeping  Sunday  still  obtained. 

The  rigorous  measures  instituted  immediately  after  to 
induce  conformity,  the  censorship  entrusted  to  bishops,  the 
destructive  penalties  imposed  for  printing  an  unlicensed 
book  exacerbated  the  spirit  of  the  puritans,  until  their 
gathered  passion  found  vent  in  the  Marprelate  tracts  that 
issued  in  the  Armada  year  from  a  mysteriously  itinerating 
press.  They  were  the  utterance  of  sheer  fanaticism,  of 
scripturalism  divorced  from  all  rationality  ;  yet  worse,  by  a 
vicious  allegorical  interpretation  the  writers  read  into  the 
Bible  whatever  they  pleased,  extracted  from  it  condemna- 
tion of  whatever  they  disliked.  This  is  truly  not  an  unfair 
representation  of  their  mode  of  "  argument '' :  Scripture  says, 
"  Beware  of  dogs*' :  now  bishops  are  dogs  :  therefore  episco- 
pacy is  unscriptural.  The  indecency  of  the  attack  was  its 
sufficient  condemnation  ;  these  rabid  puritans  alienated  the 
influential  friends  of  their  cause ;  Walsingham  withdrew 
his  countenance,  and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  then  the 
queen's  confidant,  was  a  friend  to  the  church  and  a  foe  to 
them. 

Sidney's  fine  "  Defence  of  Poesy  "  was  doubtless  in  a 
measure  his  retort  courteous  to  Gosson's  dedication.  He 
showed  how  in  all  times  poets  had  been  honored  and  aptly 
instanced  the  poet  David,  who  in  his  psalms  "  showeth  him- 
self a  passionate  lover  of  that  unspeakable  and  everlasting 
beauty  to  be  seen  by  the  eyes  of  the  mind  only  cleared  by 
faith  ".     He  proceeded  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 


T>oet,  historian  and  pliilosopher or  moralist:  "  For  as  for  the 
divine,  with  all  reverence  it  is  ever  to  be  excepted,  having 
his  scope  as  far  beyond  any  of  these  as  elernJty  exceedeth 
a  moment  ".  (Nothing  could  better  express  the  attitude  of 
the  polite  humanist :  between  such  a  one  and  an  ecclesiastic 
there  could  be  no  dispute).  "The  philosopher  therefore  and 
the  historian  are  they  which  would  win  the  goal,  the  one  by 
precept,  the  other  by  example  .  .  .  now  doth  the  peerless 
poet  perform  both,  for  whatsoever  the  philosopher  saith 
should  be  done,  he  giveth  a  perfect  picture  of  it  in  some 
one  by  whom  he  presupposeth  it  was  done,  so  as  he  coupleth 
the  general  notion  with  the  particular  example  .  .  .  Now 
therein  of  all  sciences  —  I  speak  still  of  human  and  accord- 
ing to  the  human  conceit —  is  our  poet  the  monarch.  For 
he  doth  not  only  show  the  way  but  giveth  so  sweet  a  pros- 
pect into  the  way  as  will  entice  any  man  to  enter  into  it 
.  .  .  He  cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in  delightful  pro- 
portion, either  accompanied  with  or  prepared  for  the  well 
enchanting  skill  of  music,  and  with  a  tale  forsooth  he 
cometh  unto  you,  with  a  tale  which  holdeth  children  from 
play  and  old  men  from  the  chimney  corner,  and  pretend- 
ing no  more  doth  intend  the  winning  of  the  mind  from 
wickedness  to  virtue". 

In  sum,  his  argument  is  that  poetry  includes  ethics  and 
is  yet  more  effectual  in  that  it  adds  a  grace  to  the  moral  law 
and  incites  to  its  fullilmenl. 

He  had  other  good  words  for  music  — "  music,  I  say,  the 
most  divine  striker  of  the  senses",  and  while  admitting  that 
"one  may  be  a  poet  without  versing  and  a  versifier  without 
poetrj'",  defended  against  captious  objectors  the  arts  of 
metre  and  rhyme.  —  over  which  was  being  waged  the  lit- 
erarj'  controversy  of  the  hour.  "The  senate  of  poets  hath 
chosen  verse  as  their  fittest  raiment,  meaning  as  in  matter 
they  passed  all  in  all  so  in  manner  to  go  beyond  them",  and 
*'  verse  far  exceedeth  prose  in  the  knitting  up  of  the  memorj' 
1  poetry  "observing  only  number,  with  some  regard 
accent,  the   chief   life   of  it    standeth    in  that   li 
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sounding  of  the  words  which  we  call  rhyme.  .  .  .  Truly 
the  English,  before  any  other  language  I  know,  is  fit  for 
both  sorts,  .  .  .  our  tongue  is  most  fit  to  honor  poesy.** 

Of  plays  he  maintained  that  "  they  are  excelling  parts  of 
poesy  *',  and  instanced  Sackville^s  drama,  *^  full  of  stately 
speeches  and  well  sounding  phrases  climbing  to  the  height 
of  Seneca*s  style,  and  as  full  of  notable  morality  which  it 
doth  most  delightfully  teach  and  so  obtain  the  very  end  of 
poesy  "  :  nevertheless  he  had  somewhat  against  it  for  its  de- 
parture from  Aristotelian  canons. 

In  the  course  of  his  essay  Sidney  gave  evidence  of  wide 
reading  in  the  Scriptures  and  classic  authors  (especially 
Homer,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  Cicero, 
Virgil  and  Horace),  and  among  the  modems  referred  to 
Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  Sannazaro,  the  "  Orlando 
Furioso  ",  Bembo  and  Erasmus.  Of  Chaucer  he  wrote :  "  I 
know  not  whether  to  marvel  more,  either  that  he  in  that 
misty  time  could  see  so  clearly,  or  that  we  in  this  clear  age 
walk  so  stumblingly  after  him.  Yet  had  he  great  wants,  fit 
to  be  forgiven  in  so  reverend  antiquity.  I  account  the  Mir- 
ror of  Magistrates  meetly  furnished  of  beautiful  parts ;  and 
in  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  lyrics  many  things  tasting  of  a  noble 
birth  and  worthy  of  a  noble  mind.  The  Shepherd's  Calen- 
dar hath  much  poetry  in  his  eclogues,  indeed  worthy  the 
reading  if  I  be  not  deceived  ". 

It  is  truly  remarkable  that  such  a  gospel  of  poetic  criti- 
cism, valid  for  all  time,  marked  by  unerring  taste  save  in 
drama,  where  he  was  misled  by  deference  to  authority, 
should  have  been  proclaimed  by  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
seven  years  or  so.  His  concluding  paragraphs  must  have 
been  exceedingly  stimulating  to  younger  poets. 

Even  before  the  composition  of  this  treatise  Sidney  had 
in  all  probability  written  his  voluminous  romance,  the  "  Ar- 
cadia ",  suggested  by  Sannazaro's  work.  Its  theme  is  the 
friendship  of  the  Princes  Musidorus  and  Pyrocles  and  their 
love  affairs.  They  are  wrecked  off  Venus'  island  of 
Cythera:  Musidorus  is  recovered  and   conveyed   into  the 
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pastoral  paradise  of  Arcadia.  He  serves  in  a  war  with  the 
Helots  of  Lacedtemon,  who  are  led  by  a  mighty  man  of 
valor  whom  he  discovers  to  be  the  lost  Pyrocles.  Peace  is 
instantly  proclaimed,  and  the  youths  are  soon  tangled  in 
love  toils.  The  stalely  Pamela  and  sweet  Phitoclea,  Arca- 
dian princesses,  are  kept  in  jealous  seclusion  by  their  royal 
father,  hut  Musidorus  and  his  friend  gain  access  to  them  in 
the  disguise  respectively  of  a  shepherd  and  an  Amazon. 
The  situation  becomes  terribly  complicated,  for  the  fair  Am- 
azon engages  the  love  of  both  king  and  queen  !  The  king's 
sister-in-law  Cecropia.  who  is  intent  upon  securing  the  suc- 
cession for  her  son,  relieves  the  situation  by  kidnapping  the 
disguised  Pyrocles  and  both  the  damsels,  upon  each  of 
whom  in  turn  she  tries  to  force  her  son.  Arcadia  is  again 
involved  in  war.  After  profusion  of  incident  and  devious 
narration  the  work  is  somewhat  abruptly  ended :  the  prin- 
cesses are  recovered  and  Musidorus  elopes  with  Pamela  into 
Thessaly. 

The  tale  is  a  product  of  romantic  imagination  kindled  by 
contact  with  the  classic.  An  aesthetic  sense,  ardent  appre- 
ciation of  beauty,  is  conspicuous :  it  abounds  in  picturesque 
passages.  The  romantic  friendship  of  the  young  princes 
gains  in  interest  when  we  remember  its  authors  love  for 
Fulke  Greville.     Rhetorically,  it  revels  in  antithesis. 

The  young  Lyly,  who  was  the  same  age  as  Sidney  and 
who  like  him  had  studied  at  Oxford,  brought  out  in  the  j'ear 
•579   his  "  Euphues  ;  the  Anatomy  of   Wit" — ostensibly  a 
work  of  fiction,  but  one  in  which  the  didactic  motive  pro- 
trudes through    its   transparent  veil  of  fable.     Its  fame  is 
owing  to  its  artful  style,  which  speedily  became  the  fashion 
and  from  its  hero's  title  has  been  dubbed  "euphuism".     An- 
tithesis and   alliteration  are  its  double  notes  —  both  excel- 
lently adapted  to  proverbial  philosophy :  "  Let  thy  attire  be  - 
comely,  but   not  costly ;   thy  diet  wholesome,  but  not  ex-            .^^H 
cessive.     Mistrust  no   man  without  cause,  neither  be  thou            ^^^H 
V           credulous  without  proof;  be  not  light  to  follow  every  man's           ^^^H 
^^^Bpinion,  nor  obstinate  to  stand  in  thine  own  conceit.     If  thy          ^^^| 
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wealth  waste,  thy  wit  willgive  but  small  warmth ".  These 
characteristics  are  not  singular ;  we  have  had  occasion  fre- 
quently to  remark  them.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
father  euphuism  upon  the  Spaniard,  Gruevara,  whose  writings 
had  just  been  Englished :  it  is  true  that  he  loved  antithesis 
—  but  the  distinctive  property  of  euphuism,  Lyly's  own  in- 
vention apparently,  is  what  has  been  appropriately  termed 
*•  transverse  alliteration  "  —  alliteration,  that  is,  of  correlated 
terms  in  the  two  halves  of  a  balanced  sentence :  ^^  I  shall 
have  thee  not  only  a  comfort  iA  my  life  but  also  a  companion 
in  my  love«  .  •  .  Although  hitherto,  Euphues,  I  have 
shrined  thee  in  my  heart  for  a  trusty  friend,  I  will  shun  thee 
hereafter  as  a  trothless  foe ".  Such  artifice  has  naturally 
provoked  ridicule,  but  the  memorable  point  touching  this 
style  is  the  fact  of  its  self-consciousness :  by  applying  cer- 
tain principles  of  the  poetry  of  his  day  to  prose,  Lyly 
studied  to  make  of  prose  an  artistic  instrument.  And  it 
would  seem  beside  the  mark  to  seek  to  account  for  his  style 
by  imitation,  for  in  like  periods  of  culture  similar  experi- 
ments must  often  occur.  His  fame  therefore  is  just,  and  the 
"  Euphues  "  is  beside  worthy  of  remembrance  for  many  a"^ 
fine  counsel  of  humanity  :  "  I  would  not  have  parents  alto- 
gether precise  or  too  severe  in  correction,  but  let  them  with 
mildness  forgive  light  offences  and  remember  that  they 
themselves  have  been  young  .  .  .  for  when  the  son  shall 
perceive  that  the  father  hath  conceived  rather  a  hate  than  a 
heat  against  him  he  becometh  desperate,  neither  regarding 
his  father's  ire,  neither  his  own  duty.  .  .  .  We  can  easily 
forget  the  offences  of  our  friends  be  they  never  so  great, 
and  shall  we  not  forget  the  escapes  of  our  children  be  they 
never  so  small  ?  We  bear  oftentimes  with  our  servants,  and 
shall  we  not  sometimes  with  our  sons?  ...  It  is  most 
requisite  that  fathers  ...  be  an  example  of  imitation  to 
their  children,  that  they  seeing  in  their  parents  as  it  were  in 
a  glass  the  perfection  of  manners,  may  be  encouraged  by 
their  upright  living  to  practise  the  like  piety  ". 

Lyly's  second  volume, "  Euphues  and  his  England  ",  after 
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much  playful  criticism,  closed  with  the  following  expression 
Gi  truly  Hebraic  God-consciousness,  a  confession  of  the 
faith  that  made  the  grandeur  of  the  Elizabethan  age  :  "  The 
living  God  is  only  ihe  English  God,  where  he  hath  placed 
peace,  which  bringeth  all  plenty,  anointed  a  Virgin  Queen 
which  with  a  wand  ruleth  her  own  subjects  and  with  her 
worthiness  winneth  the  good  will  of  strangers.  This  peace 
hath  the  Lord  continued  with  great  and  unspeakable  good- 
ness among  his  chosen  people  of  England  ". 

From  the  days  of  Ascham  there  had  been  much  debate, 
(influenced,  no  doubt,  by  like  discussion  in  the  French 
Pl^iade)  over  a  proposed  reform  of  English  verse  by  forcing 
it  into  the  moulds  of  classic  metres.  Gabriel  Harvey  main- 
tained the  affirmative,  and  even  imposed  for  a  moment  upon 
his  friend  Spenser.  There  was  much  objection  among 
scholars  to  the  use  of  rhyme.  The  discussion  was  presuma- 
bly of  value  in  that  it  promoted  the  cultivation  of  blank 
verse. 

Though  there  remained  no  other  record  we  should  infer 
the  progress  of  the  drama  from  the  heightening  wrath  of 
the  puritans.  It  was  not  till  1574  that  a  company  of  actors 
(the  eari  of  Leicester's)  was  licensed  to  perform  in  Lon- 
don *•  save  in  time  of  Common  Prayer"  ;  that  is,  they  could 
play  Sundays  at  other  hours, —  "  a  devil's  service  ",  cried  the 
puritans.  Immediately  therefore  arose  a  feud  between  them 
and  "  those  uncircumcised  Philistines  the  players  "  to  be  de- 
termined after  nine  years  in  their  favor:  the  fall  of  a  gallery 
before  alluded  to  was  admitted  to  point  their  moral  and 
Sunday  performances  were  put  down,  A  particular  griev- 
ance to  the  puritan  still  remained  :  the  fact  that  female  parts 
were  enacted  by  boys. 

The  queen  also  imposed  restrictions  upon  the  drama ;  it 
was  not  permitted  to  treat  of  any  matters  pertaining  to  re- 
ligion or  state  policy. 

At  court,  John  Lyly  produced  a  series  of  sprightly 
twelfth-night  comedies  in  his  euphuistic  prose,  "Alexan- 
ter  and  Campaspe  ",  "  Sappho  ",  "  Endymion  ",  "  Galatea  ", 
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•*  Midas,"  etc.  The  first  is  a  play  upon  the  loves  of  the  fi^eat 
Alexander  and  the  painter  Apelles  for  the  beautiful  Cam- 
paspe.  Apelles  has  been  commissioned  to  paint  a  portrait 
of  the  lady:  the  third  act  closes  with  his  pretty  song, 
*' Cupid  and  Campaspe".  In  the  fourth,  the  fair  one  in 
a  soliloquy  questions  her  growing  fancy  for  the  artist :  he 
enters:  courtly  love-making  ensues.  In  the  last,  Alexan- 
der, aware  of  their  passion,  heroically  subdues  his  own : 
**  Love  falleth  like  a  dew  as  well  upon  the  low  grass  as  upon 
the  high  cedar.  Well,  enjoy  one  another ;  I  give  her  thee 
frankly,  Apelles".  The  plays  are  full  of  exemplary  senti- 
ments, clever  conversation,  refined  love-making;  they 
mirror  the  modes  and  culture  of  the  court ;  but  their  bril- 
liancy is  too  unrelieved.  We  must,  however,  recognize  the 
fact  that  their  ingenious  fashion  of  speech  was  a  necessary 
moment  in  the  process  of  gaining  command  over  the  Ian- 
guage,  as  well  for  higher  composition  as  for  courtly  conver- 
sation and  correspondence. 

A  slightly  younger  contemporary  of  Lyly's  named 
George  Peele,  also  an  Oxford  man,  was  writing  for  the 
stage  at  the  same  time,  but  though  there  was  great  progress 
in  stage  craft  there  was  on  the  whole  little  in  dramatic  art 
until  the  appearance  of  Christopher  Marlowe  with  his 
"Tamburlaine  the  Great"  in  1587.  Having  dealt  with  that 
type  of  tyrannic  pride,  pride  of  the  flesh,  of  physical  force, 
Marlowe  fastened  with  avidity  upon  the  Faust  story  as  ex- 
emplifying the  mad  pride  of  intellectuality.  His  strenuous 
lines  settled  the  controversy  about  versification,  for  now  at 
last  blank  verse  found  itself. 

The  road  to  Spenser's  eclogues  had  been  marked  out  by 
similar  publications,  chiefly  translations  — but  in  the  "  Shep- 
herd's Calendar  "  poetry  drew  a  fuller  breath  than  she  had 
drawn  in  Britain  since  the  days  of  Dunbar  and  Gawain 
Douglas.  Still,  that  does  not  make  of  the  year  of  its  com- 
pletion—  1579 — the  crucial  date  in  English  literature,  as 
some  have  tried  to  make  out,  even  though  it  be  reinforced 
by   the   appearance  of  "  Euphues ",  Gosson's  "  School    of 
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Abuse  "  and  North's  Plutarch.     1588  is  the  date  of  all  others 
both  in  Elizabethan  history  and   letters.     Spenser's   classic 
and  romantic  culture  is  revealed   in    his  pastoral  cycle ;  be- 
side  Virgil   and   the   pastoral   poets  of   Sicily,  Sannazaro, 
Mantuan  and  Marot,  and  of  native  bards  "Tityrus"  Chau- 
cer, Langland  and  Skelton  were  controlling  influences  in 
I  its  compositiou.     Its  forms  are  conventional ;  its  charm  con- 
I  aisis  in  its  freshness  of  outlook   and  feeling.     Here  are  the 
y exercises    on    the    theme    of    love    (not    specially    original 
I  these  I),  the  moralizing  vein,  the  fond  melancholy  of  a  young 
I  poet.     The  eclogues  alternate  between  themes  of  love  and 
duty.     Most  pleasing  of  all  is  the  fresh  delight  in  nature,  io 
light  and  shade  and  color.     Some  who  arrogate  to  the  puri* 
tans  all  the  religious  earnestness  of  that  day  have  claimed 
Spenser  for  that  sect  —  but  no  puritan  would  have  given  us 
I   this  picture  of  Cupid  (in  the  March  eclogue)  : 

With  that  sprang  forth  a  naked  gwajne 
With  spotted  wingea,  like  Peacoclc'e  trajne. 

And  laughing  lope  to  a  tree; 
His  gylden  quiver  at  his  backe 
And  silver  bowc,  which  was  but  slacke. 

Which  lightly  he  bent  at  me. 

'  It  is  true  that  he  defended  and  returned  to  the  defense  of 

Grindal    lying  under  the  queen's  displeasure    (though  his 

loyalty   to   her  was  unequivocal),  and   critically   reviewed 

the  condition  of  the  church  ;  he  would  have  called  himself, 

like  Arthur  Brooke,  a  "  staunch  protestant".     At  the  same 

time  his  mediseval  sympathies  were  pronounced   in  diction 

and  forms  of  verse,  and  he  loved  allegory  (in  these  poems 

I  the  "  shepherds  "  constantly  stand  for  the  clergy) — but  that 

rwas  equally  characteristic  of  the  medieval  and  the  puritan 

I  tnind.     The  conflict   between  sentiment  and   reformed  re- 

liigious  sense  — the   most  subtly  characteristic   point  of  all 

F— that  went  on  in  his  soul  ts  quaintly  betrayed   in  his  fable 

Jof  the  Oak  and  the  Briar: 

For  it  had  bene  an  aun-clent  tree 
Sacred  with  manj  a  m;rsterec 
And  often  croit  with  ibe  prlestei 
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And  often  halowed  with  holj-Wftter  dewe, 

— But  sike  fancies  weren  foolerie 

And  broughten  this  oake  to  this  miserje. 

In  lyric  verse,  beside  numberiess  ballads,  we  note  a  pop- 
ular anthology,  **  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices",  Thomas 
Watson's  '*  Hecatompathia  *\  a  hundred  learned  and  conven- 
tional exercises  on  love  —  last  fruit  off  Wyatfs  tree«^  and 
Sidney's  '*  Astrophel  and  Stella  ",  the  reality  of  whose  pas- 
sion is  cast  into  high  relief  by  the  artificiality  of  Watson's. 
The  contrast  is  pointed  in  its  opening  sonnet : 

Loving  in  truth  and  fain  in  verse  xnj  love  to  show  •  .  . 

I  sought  fit  words  to  paint  the  blackest  face  of  woe, 

Studjring  Inventions  fine,  her  wits  to  entertain, 

Oft  turning  others'  leaves  to  see  if  thence  would  fiow 

Some  fresh  and  fruitful  showers  upon  xslj  sun-burned  brain. 

But  words  came  halting  forth  .  .  . 

^Fool,  said  mj  Muse  to  me,  look  In  thj  heart  and  write. 

One  of  Sidney's  intimate  friends,  Edward  Dyer,  is  known  to 
fame  only  for  that  friendship  and  for  one  lyric  with  a  happy 
opening,  **  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is ",  and  and  an 
odiously  priggish  close.  Another,  Fulke  Greville,  wrote 
much  difficult  verse,  but  is  remembered  to-day  by  his  pas- 
sionate lament  for  the  "  wonder  "  of  his  age : 

Knowledge  her  light  hath  lost,  Valor  hath  slain  her  knight, 
Sidney  is  dead,  dead  is  my  friend,  dead  is  the  world's  delight  .  .  . 
Let  all  that  sweet  is  void, —  in  me  no  mirth  may  dwell, — 
Philip,  the  cause  of  all  this  woe,  my  life's  content,  farewell! 

When  Greville  died,  unmarried,  more  than  forty  years 
after,  he  had  engraved  upon  his  tomb :  "  Friend  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  ". 

With  Sidney  in  fact  we  escape  with  relief  from  the  me- 
diocrity that  marked — it  is  useless  to  deny  or  try  to  conceal 
it  —  the  first  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Do  all  we  can, 
think  as  highly  of  them  as  possible,  faithful  old  Burleigh,  so 
"  lowly  "  and  circumspect,  with  his  spy  system  ;  worthy  old 
Grindal,  appealing  to  Bullinger  with  such  concern  as  to 
whether  it  is  right  to  wear  a  tippet ;  honest  old  Gascoigne, 
atoning  for  a  dissipated  youth  by  a  moralizing,  querulous  old 
age — are   all   hopelessly,   incorrigibly   mediocre.     But  in 
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Sidney  we  discover  the  embodiment  and  peerless  expression 
of  everything  that  was  best  in  that  generation  :  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  puritan  without  his  bigotry,  the  learning  of  the 
humanist  without  his  pedantry,  the  courtier's  grace  without 
servility  —  all  in  all  the  ideal  of  a  modern  gentleman,  a  va- 
riant of  the  mediaeval  knight.  Review  the  knightly  quali- 
ties—  frankness,  fellowship,  chastity,  courtesy,  pity  —  Sid- 
ney illustrated  them  all.  A  frank  remonstrance  with  the 
queen  necessitated  his  temporary  withdrawal  from  court.  His 
friendship  with  Greville  is  proverbial,  as  is  his  compassion 
for  the  wounded  soldier  at  Zutphen.'  And  when  we  in- 
quire wherein  lies  the  distinction  between  the  knight  and 
the  gentleman,  we  find  that  it  is  that  the  latter  adds  to  the 
other's  fine  qualities,  as  Sidney  added,  culture.  The  sym- 
metry of  his  character  enthralls  the  imagination ;  the  age 
was  happy  that  had  at  its  beginning  such  an  exemplar ;  and 
we  know  that  his  personality  awakened  instant  enthusiasm* 
He  figured  in  the  English  renascence  as  Alberti  in  the 
Florentine :  he  was  the  model  for  King  Arthur  in  the  great 
poem  which  at  his  death  was  growing  under  Spenser's  hand* 

Grbbnough  White. 
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A   FRESH    STUDY   OF   ANCIENT   CIVILIZATION.' 

In  giving  to  the  public  this  historical  survey  of  the  moral 
evolution  of  humanity  until  it  finally  culminated  in  Christian 
thought  and  belief,  Mr.  Taylor  has  made  a  valuable  and,  we 
are  glad  to  add,  readable  addition  to  the  literature  of  his  tran- 
scendent subject.  He  modestly  explains  that  his  purpose  is 
to  treat  human  development  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
ideals  of  different  races  as  those  ideals  disclose  themselves 
in  the  art,  literature,  philosophy  and  religion,  as  well  as  in 
the  political  fortunes  of  each  race.  To  the  performance  of 
his  great  task  he  brings  a  vast  erudition,  and  whether  he 
has  succeeded  or  not  in  satisfactorily  proving  his  thesis  — 
that  human  history  is  to  be  found  in  what  mankind  has 
thought  rather  than  in  what  it  has  achieved  —  his  book  will 
be  found  stimulating  and  suggestive  to  all  who  read  it. 
Some  of  these,  however,  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  Mn 
Taylor  does  not  carefully  differentiate  thought  from  feeling, 
and  that  the  emotional  element  of  man's  nature  is  altogether 
different  from  the  intellectual,  thus  warranting  a  separate 
treatment  of  the  suprarational.  It  is  somewhat  hazardous, 
they  will  think,  to  accept  as  the  faithful  portraiture  of  a  na- 
tion's life  the  moral  and  artistic  conceptions  of  its  priests, 
lawgivers,  and  bards,  for  while  these  may  reflect  the  condi- 
tion of  the  educated  classes,  they  tell  us  nothing  of  the 
silent  masses. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  nearer  the  truth  when  he  emphasizes  the 
important  influence  exercised  on  the  ethical  ideas  of  a 
people  by  the  character  of  their  political  constitution.  The 
absence  of  consistent  thought  in  the  Orient,  for  example,  is 
largely  owing  to  the  absolute  nature  of  the  eastern  state. 
But  when  we  turn  from  Egypt  to  India  —  from  the  Book  of 

*  Ancient  Ideals,  A  Study  of  Intellectual  and  Spiritual  Growth  fraim 
Early  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity,  By  Henry  O.  Taylor. 
Two  volumes.    New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1896. 
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the  Dead  to  the  Rig- Veda  —  we  go  from  darkness  to  light, 
from  the  mud  flats  of  the  Nile  to  the  rarified  atmosphere  of 
the  Himalayas,  While  the  Vedic  Aryans,  on  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  their  previous  life,  were  unable  to  build 
walls  and  temples  and  similar  trappings  of  civilization,  their 
work  was  of  a  far  nobler  kind.  In  like  manner,  succeeding 
races,  such  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  might  have  often 
been  simpler  in  their  manner  of  living;  but  they  were 
frequently  more  truly  men  than  their  predecessors  were. 

In  his  discussion  of  Greek  ideals  Mr.  Taylor  is  on 
ground  that  he  has  evidently  made  his  own,  and  some  of  his 
observations  are  particularly  interesting.  Respecting  the 
palhetic  element  in  Greek  sculpture,  for  example,  he  writes 
as  follows :  "  There  was  no  pathos  in  the  Olympian  Zeus  or  in 
the  Athene  Parthenos ;  nor  is  there  any  in  ihe  sculptures  from 
the  pediments  of  the  Parthenon  which  have  been  preserved, 
nor  in  the  frieze.  In  the  metopes  which  show  the  conflict 
between  Centaurs  and  Lapiths,  pathos  enters  of  necessity, 
for  a  battle  implies  wounds  and  death.  Hence  there  is 
great  pathos  in  the  expiring  Lapith  form  of  the  famous 
metope;  there  is  pathos  in  the  agony  of  the  Centaur  whose 
back  is  pierced  by  a  sword.  Yet  in  these  Parthenon  metopes 
there  is  no  heightening  of  pathos  for  its  own  sake :  such  as 
exists  is  necessary  to  the  general  theme  and  its  main 
thought,  a  great  and  ethical  thought,  the  ruin  involved  in 
lawless  crime." 

It  is  in  Homer,  however,  that  we  find  the  Greek  spirit, 
although  not  in  its  maturity,  and  subsequently  it  raises  and 
expands   those   qualities  which   it    had   attained,  reflecting 
them  in  art,  conduct,  and  philosophy.     "  The  Greek,"  says 
our  author,  "desired  the  utmost,  the  best,  the  veritable  ele- 
ments of  life.     He  desired  it  all  intensely,  eagerly,  stren- 
uously, for  his   deepest  thoughtfulness  was  not  morbid  ;  he  j 
did  not  feel  distaste  for  life  because  of  its  limitations ;  no                ^^Hj 
yearning  for  the  impossible  turned  him  from  endeavor  for               ^^^| 
the  utmost  that  might  be  had.     His  was  complete  acceptance               ^^^| 
of  life,  with  even  finer  discrimination  in  selection.     Desire               ^^^| 
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for  the  thronging  contents  of  physical  and  intellectual  life 
appears  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  full  and  many-sided 
natures  of  the  Homeric  heroes  contain  wondrous  many  of 
the  feelings  and  desires  which  make  life's  contents  still."  In 
Rome,  life  brought  with  it  no  such  pure  development  of  the 
individual  as  had  obtained  in  Greece.  To  order  well  his 
house  and  serve  the  state  was  the  compass  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman.  Successive  changes  in  the  political 
constitution  brought  spiritual  changes,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
sombre  characteristics  of  the  Roman  still  obtained.  Rome's 
institutions  were  distinctly  legal. 

Not  until  the  appearance  of  Christianity  did  the  true 
ideal,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  make  its  appearance. 
By  himself  man  can  do  but  little  save  in  modes  of  renuncia- 
tion. But  Christianity  has  attainment  absolute  and  univer- 
sal. "  Followers  of  Christ,"  he  says  eloquently,  "  gain  all 
and  give  up  nothing :  they  give  themselves,  and  perfectly 
save  and  fulfil  themselves.  The  universal,  the  infinite,  God 
and  his  creation,  is  reached  ;  the  Christian's  individuality  is 
retained.  Not  love  alone,  but  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
every  mode  of  the  life  absolute  and  eternal  as  set  forth  bj' 
Christ,  implies  distinctions  between  subject  and  object,  and 
asserts  the  eternal  continuance  of  individual  personalities. 
For  faith  there  must  be  a  believer  and  an  object ;  for  hope 
there  must  be  one  who  hopes  and  something  hoped  for; 
for  love  there  must  be  the  lover  and  the  loved  ;  and  knowl- 
edge requires  a  knower  and  a  known.  If  human  personal- 
ities were  merged  even  in  God,  there  could  not  be  for  man 
that  life  eternal  which  is  to  know  God.  These  modes  of 
life  pass  into  each  other.  God  the  source  of  all,  God's  ways 
and  nature ;  and  the  great  verities  of  God's  power  and 
righteousness  and  love ;  these  constitute  the  truth  of  God 
for  man.  In  man,  according  to  the  truth  of  Christ,  life 
dawns  with  belief  and  obedience,  rising  and  broadening  to 
faith,  then  love  and  knowledge,  and  again  knowledge,  shown 
by  love,  and  love  increased  by  further  knowledge  to  perfect 
love  at  last,  complete  abiding  in  the  love  of  God." 


The  quotations  and  running  commentary  we  have  made 
will,  we  hope,  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  scope  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  remarkably  stimulating  book.  A  full  criticism 
of  it  and  comparison  with  similar  works — especially  in  the 
field  of  morals  with  Lecky's  well-known  treatise  —  is  impossi- 
ble at  this  time,  but  we  trust  that  we  may  be  able  to  accom- 
plish it  at  some  not  distant  period.  R. 


A    HISTORY    OF    MODERN    FRENCH    LITERATCRE. ' 

Dr.  Wells's  book  is  in  title  naA /ormat  a  companion  vol- 
ume to  his  Modern  German  Literature  reviewed  by  us  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  but  in  content  it  is  a  decidedly  more 
ambitious  and  important  piece  of  work.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  greater  complexity  of  his  task,  partly  to  a  natural  ad- 
vance in  critical  methods.  To  a  larger  field  he  has  brought 
more  matured  powers,  and  the  result  is  a  book  which  is  at 
once  the  best  thing  we  have  of  its  kind  and  a  credit  to 
American  scholarship. 

It  at  once  suggests  comparison  with  a  work  of  Professor 
Saintsbury's  —  not  the  latter'a  Skort  History  of  French 
Literature  but  his  recent  attempt  to  compress  into  one  vol- 
ume the  whole  range  of  nineteenth  century  English  litera- 
ture. This  is  practically,  though  not  entirely,  what  Dr. 
Wells  has  tried  to  do  for  French  literature.  The  first  three 
chapters  which  cover  the  "  Middle  Age  and  Renascence" 
and  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  are  really  but 
a  sort  of  prolegomena  to  the  ten  chapters  that  deal  with  the 
literature  of  the  present  age.  Hence  one  is  fully  war- 
ranted in  comparing  the  work  of  the  Edinburgh  with  that  of 
our  own  Sewanee  professor.  The  comparison  is  in  our 
opinion  {which  may  of  course  be  biassed)  not  at  all  unfa- 
vorable to  Dr.  Wells.  He  may  not  indeed  be  quite  as  widely 
read  in  his  subject  as  Professor  Saintsbury  is  in  his  —  at  least 
he   does  not  so  frequently   obtrude    his   reading, —  but   he 
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surely  possesses  what  the  English  critic  as  surely  lacks— *a 
sense  of  balance  and  proportion  and  a  grasp  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  rational  criticism.  We  do  not,  indeed,  agree  with 
everything  that  Dr.  Wells  writes,  but  we  never  find  our- 
selves obliged  to  differ  from  him  as  widely  as  we  are  con- 
stantly obliged  to  differ  from  Professor  Saintsbury  through 
the  latter's  inveterate  propensity  to  substitute  the  freakish- 
ness  of  his  individual  taste  for  the  ordered  judgments  of  the 
body  of  critics.  Dr.  Wells,  for  example,  seems  to  us  to  do 
less  than  justice  to  Balzac  and  perhaps  to  Lamartine,  but  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  write  as  flippantly  and  ignorantly 
of  any  great  writer  as  Professor  Saintsbury  allows  himself 
to  do  about  Lord  Byron.  In  other  words  Dr.  Wells  has  had 
the  judgment  to  prepare  himself  for  his  work  by  mastering 
the  sound  principles  of  French  criticism  before  attempting 
to  write  about  French  literature  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that 
he  has  profited  most  from  his  study  of  M.  Brunetifere.  This 
is  but  to  sav  that  Dr.  Wells  has  consulted  the  real  interests 
of  his  readers  in  giving  them  a  sane  and  lucid  treatise  upon 
his  important  theme  instead  of  consulting  his  own  whims 
and  crotchets  and  producing  a  collection  of  his  own  im- 
pressions about  French  literature.  Such  ordered  criticism 
is  rare  both  in  England  and  America  and  Dr.  Wells  has 
really  done  a  good  deed  in  showing  us  that  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  develop  it  in  our  midst. 

We  have  now  indicated  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most 
valuable  feature  of  this  book.  It  remains  only  to  praise  a 
few  special  features  and  to  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  the 
most  excellent  first-hand  survey  we  have  of  what  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  important  of  modern  literatures.  We  are 
particularly  pleased  with  Dr.  Wells's  balanced  treatment  of 
that  great  though  often  erratic  genius,  Zola,  and  we  are  in 
perfect  accord  with  his  sympathetic  criticism  of  that  true 
poet,  Leconte  de  Lisle.  Baudelaire's  sinister  genius  seems 
to  us  to  be  admirably  delineated,  and  if  Victor  Hugo  receives 
more  than  his  proper  share  of  space  our  author  certainly 
errs  in  good  company.     But  better  than  his  treatment  of  in- 
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dividual  writers  is  Dr.  Wells's  success  in  tracing  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  various  genres,  and  it  is  mainly  this  feature  — 
a  rare  one  in  any  history  of  literature  —  which  lifts  his  vol- 
ume from  the  rank  of  a  mere  hand-book  into  that  of  a  sus- 
tained and  worthy  treatise  upon  a  great  subject. 


FCRAIK  3  ENGLISH  FROSH.  ' 
This  valuable  contribution  to  the  systematic  study  of  our 
literature  is  very  similar  in  plan,  equal  in  execution,  and 
hardly  inferior  in  interest,  to  Ward's  English  Poets  issued 
by  the  same  publishers.  Its  declared  purpose  is  to  show  the 
growth  and  development  of  English  Prose,  by  extracts  from 
the  principal  and  most  characteristic  writers.  It  proposes 
in  introductory  notices  to  give  only  so  much  biographical 
detail  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  the  general  circum- 
stances of  the  author's  environment  and  the  scope  of  his 
work.  This  it  relegates  to  small  type  and  places  between 
brackets,  and  then  proceeds  with  more  generous  typography 
to  discuss  the  writer's  style  and  methods  and  his  place  in  the 
development  of  English  Prose. 

Such  a  work  is  perhaps  even  more  valuable  for  the  study 
of  the  English  language  than  of  English  literature.  The 
disjecta  membra  of  an  author  or  of  a  fossil  may  afford 
a  very  fair  idea  of  outward  structure  but  they  can  give  very 
little  hint  of  the  inner  nature.  And  therefore  it  is  natural 
and  light  that  throughout  this  book  stress  should  be  laid  on 
form  and  diction  rather  than  on  the  import,  ethical,  intel- 
lectual, or  Ecsthetic,  of  the  author,  or  on  the  debit  and  credit 
of  his  literary  influence.  These  matters  are  not  neglected, 
but  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  they  are  subordinated. 

The  five  volumes  correspond  to  five  periods,  the  first  em- 
bracing the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries 
from  which  fifty-one  writers  are  selected  for  comment  which 
is  committed  to  sixteen  more  or  less  distinguished  specialists. 
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More  than  three-fifths  of  the  work,  however,  is  shared  be- 
tween Mr.  Ker,  the  Editor,  Mr.  Saintsbury,  and  Mr.  Dodds* 
and  the  first  of  these  gives  a  luminous  and  very  readable  in- 
troduction to  the  whole  period  as  well  as  a  few  words  on  the 
literary  significance  of  that  which  preceded  it.  Mr.  Ker  is 
one  of  the  three  chief  contributors  to  the  entire  series,  and 
while  several  among  the  others  may  be  as  critically  sound, 
there  is  none  among  them  whom  one  reads  with  such  con- 
stant pleasure.  His  style  is  pithy  and  he  has  a  delightful 
tact  in  '*  pinning  the  adjective,"  in  being  vivacious  without 
being  familiar.  Most  like  him  in  style  is  Mr.  Whibley  who 
writes  on  the  classical  translators,  Sir  Thomas  North,  Phil  • 
emon  Holland,  and  the  others,  but  the  range  of  contributors 
gives  to  the  treatment  of  this  period,  as  to  that  of  the  others^ 
an  added  interest  and  value,  for  here  between  two  covers  we 
may  read  Mr.  A.  W.  Ward's  estimate  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
of  Lodge  and  Greene  and  Nash,  while  Mr.  Gosse  shall  tell 
us  of  Camden  and  Raleigh,  Mr.  Hales  of  Malory  and 
Spenser,  Mr.  Craik  of  Wyclif,  of  Lord  Berners,  and  of 
Ascham,  and  Mr.  Saintsbury*s  six  articles  serve  as  a  good 
background  to  set  off  the  brightness  of  the  rest. 

The  second  volume  carries  the  examination  of  English 
Prose  from  Bacon  to  the  Restoration.  The  number  of 
writers  who  claim  attention  during  this  period  of  less  than 
a  century  is  almost  as  great  as  that  during  the  entire  pre- 
ceding period,  and  if  in  regard  to  a  few  of  them  we  note 
with  some  surprise  how  far  these  little  candles  have  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  their  beams  there  are  not  a  few  of  pri- 
mary importance.  The  editor  has  distributed  his  forty-four 
articles  among  fourteen  critics  giving  Mr.  Saintsbury  the 
largest  share  and  himself  the  second  place.  Mr.  Ward  fol- 
lows most  acceptably  with  articles  on  Milton,  much  the 
longest  in  any  volume,  on  Cowley,  Ben  Jonson  and  Wot- 
ton  ;  Mr.  Gosse  writes  charmingly,  though  all  too  briefly,  of 
Walton  ;  Mr.  Craik  of  Bishop  Hall  and  Lord  Clarendon ; 
Mr.  Saintsbury  of  Hobbes,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  Thomas 
Fuller.     On  the  whole  the  proportions  are  well  preserved 


though  it  may  seem  strange  to  give  more  selections  from  Clar- 
endon than  from  Bacon  or  Milton,  and  the  seven  pages  of  the 
introduction  might  well  have  been  seventeen.  As  it  is  its 
condensation  makes  it  a  sort  of  literary  pemmican,  highly 
nutritious  but  apt  to  overtax  the  average  digestion. 

The  third  volume  carries  us  from  the  writers  who  reached 
their  prime  after  the  Restoration  through  the  Augustan  age 
of  Pope  and  Addison.  The  number  of  authors  examined  is 
forty-six.  The  number  of  contributors  is  eighteen,  witli  the 
editor  and  Mr.  Saiutsbury  still  in  the  van.  Mr,  Beeching 
writes  on  Bunyan.  Mr.  Courthope  on  Dryden,  Addison,  and 
Pope ;  Pepys  has  fallen  into  the  genial  hands  of  Mr.  Ker, 
the  Editor  treats  acceptably  of  Swift,  Bentley,  Locke,  and 
Bolingbroke ;  Mr,  Dobson  writes  of  Steele,  Mr.  Hales  o' 
Defoe,  and  Mr.  Gosse  of  Burnet,  while  those  who  have  dealt 
with  the  lesser  lights  have  done  so  in  a  soirit  worthy  of  their 
company. 

The  fourth  volume  is  entitled  the  Eighteenth  Century 
though  some  of  the  eariier  writers  of  that  period  have  already 
been  treated  in  the  third.  There  remain  however  thirty-nine 
whom  the  editor  finds  worthy  of  a  seat  on  his  prose  Par- 
nassus and  he  has  committed  the  treatment  of  the  greater 
part  of  them  to  Mr.  Saintsbury,  Mr.  Bonar,  and  himself. 
The  great  novelists,  Richardson.  Fielding,  and  Smollet,  are 
apportioned  the  first  to  Mr.  Millar,  the  others  to  Mr.  Saints- 
bury.  Mr.  Dobson  takes  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  Mr.  Traill 
Laurence  Sterne.  Among  the  philosophers  Berkeley  falls 
to  Mr.  Saintsbury.  Hume  to  Mr.  Millar,  Mr.  Craik  has  as- 
sumed Lord  Chesterfield,  Samuel  Johnson,  Boswell,  Madam 
d'Arblay.  the  elder  Disraeli,  and  Maria  Edgeworth.  Gibbon 
falls  to  Mr.  Saintsbury,  Burke  to  Mr.  Dixon,  who  also  deals 
with  Warburton,  and  the  whole  is  provided  with  an  intro- 
duction by  the  editor  that  brings  out  in  bold  relief  the  gen- 
era! characteristics  that  give  to  the  eighteenth  century  its 
quite  unique  individuality, 

Finally  the  last  and  longest  volume  carries  the  student 
Valter  Scott  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  contains 
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between  its  covers  abundant  proof  of  the  constant  progreM 
of  our  men  of  letters  in  the  use '  of  their  weapons  of  pre* 
cision.  Th^  number  of  writers  selected  for  comment  is  no 
greater  than  that  in  the  third  period,  but  one  feels  that  the 
average  is  distinctly  higher  even  after  all  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  affection  that  naturally  springs  from 
propinquity.  Surely  if  we  were  to  include  in  the  modem 
period  writers  of  as  little  significance  to  us  or  to  literature 
as  John  Ray  or  Bishop  Cumberland  or  EUwood  or  Rymer 
or  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  we  might  increase  many  fold  the  list 
of  our  nineteenth  century  prose  worthies.  But  among  these 
forty-six  nineteenth  century  nurslings  of  immortality  even 
the  general  reader  will  hardly  note  an  unfamiliar  name. 
The  fifteen  contributors  are  still  much  the  same  old  staflE^ 
with  Mr.  Saintsbury  now  very  much  to  the  fore,  Mr.  Millar 
second,  the  editor  third,  and  the  rest  scattering.  Mr.  Craik 
has  undertaken  Scott,  Jane  Austen,  Beaconsfield,  George 
Eliot,  and  Hugh  Miller ;  he  has  committed  Carlyle,  Thack- 
eray, Matthew  Arnold,  and  a  number  of  minor  lights  to  Mr. 
Saintsbury,  and  Coleridge  to  Mr.  Ker,  who  also  takes  Ma- 
caulay.  Mr.  Ainger  writes  on  Charles  Lamb ;  Mr.  Ward  on 
Mrs.  Gaskell  and  Charles  Dickens,  while  Mr.  Raleigh  treats 
Charlotte  Bronte  and  Stevenson.  Washington  Irving,  who 
so  far  as  we  have  observed  is  the  sole  American  admitted  to 
this  august  company,  is  appreciatively  handled  by  Mr.  Mil- 
lar, but  why  if  he  is  admitted,  and  the  limitation  of  time  does 
not  exclude,  should  there  not  be  a  place  for  Emerson  and 
for  Lowell?  But  where  so  much  is  given  it  would  be 
churlish  to  ask  for  more,  and  perhaps  the  exclusion  is  justi- 
fied by  the  more  distinctly  American  quality  of  those  others, 
while  Irving  never  quite  freed  himself  from  the  English 
spell. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  in  dealing  with  such  a  work  as 
this  to  attempt  any  individual  criticism  of  the  separate  es- 
says of  which  the  original  portion  of  it  consists.  It  is  only 
possible  to  say  that  this  method  of  committing  to  a  number 
of  specialists,  in  this  case  thirty-five,  the  criticism  of  two  hun- 


dred  and  twenty-six  men  of  letters  covering  a  period  of  five 
hundred  years  is  the  only  one  that  could  secure  expert  judg- 
ment in  every  case,  while  at  the  same  time  it  affords  the 
student  a  variety  of  critical  methods  almost  as  great  as  the 
variety  of  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  applied  and  the  different 
notes  are  made  concordant  by  the  wise  restraint  of  a  judi- 
cious editor.  So  these  volumes  take  their  place  worthily  be- 
side Mr.  Ward's  English  Poets,  and  the  critic  can  accord 
them  no  higher  praise. 


BROOKE  S    ENGLISH    1 

Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  is  always  a  delightful  writer  and 
one  naturally  welcomes  a  new  book  from  him,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  his  latest  volume  will  add  much  to  his 
fame.  At  first  sight  one  takes  it  to  be  another  survey  of 
our  literature  on  a  little  ampler  scale  than  that  maintained  in 
the  admirable  Primer  of  Engliih  Literature  which  won 
Matthew  Arnold's  commendation  many  years  ago.  One  is 
disappointed,  however,  to  find  that  it  is  only  an  expansion 
of  the  Primer  and  one  begins  to  detect  —  rightly  or  not  — 
evidence  of  the  joining  process,  A  patched  up  or  padded 
book  is  not  likely  to  serve  any  very  good  end  and  we  fancy 
that  some  people  will  wish  that  Mr.  Brooke  had  let  his 
Primer  remain  unaltered.  One  accepted  the  limitations  of 
the  Primer  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  will  one  be  as  willing 
to  accept  the  limitations  of  the  enlarged  volume?  At  any 
rate  could  not  Mr.  Brooke  have  written  a  short  preface  de- 
scribing his  method  of  procedure  and  justifying  it? 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  detract  unduly  from  the 
merits  of  the  book.  Mr.  Brooke's  critical  taste  is  nearly 
always  good  and  his  knowledge  of  his  subject  is  unusually 
wide  i  it  follows  therefore  that  what  he  has  added  will  be 
found  useful  by  many  teachers  and  pupils.  The  additions, 
too,  that  bring  the  narrative  nearer  to  our  own  day  must  be 
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regarded  a5  distinctly  helpful  and  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  original  work.  But  was  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Brooke 
to  expand  the  portion  relating  to  our  literature  before  Chai»* 
cerp  He  has,  we  all  know,  written  quite  recently  a  history 
of  Early  English  Poetry,  but  because  he  knows  more  than  he 
once  did  about  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  it  necessary  that 
the  average  school-boy  should?  Would  it  not  have  been 
better,  if  the  text-book  was  to  be  altered  at  all,  to  bring 
out  more  clearly  the  position  of  certain  minor  but  genuine 
poets-— for  example  Matthew  Prior?  Certainly  no  schooU 
boy  can  learn  from  Mr.  Brooke's  new  book,  any  more  than 
from  his  old  one,  that  Prior  probably  stands  at  the  head  of 
that  numerous  band  of  Englishmen  who,  especially  in  our 
own  day,  have  written  society  verse.  Society-verse  is  not 
great  poetry,  but  to  know  something  about  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  average  youth  of  1897  than  to  be  given  a  page 
on  the  five  elegies  in  the  Exeter  Book. 

But  this  question  of  the  proportion  of  space  to  be  al- 
lowed to  various  authors  and  various  subjects  leads  to  the  per- 
ennial question  of  the  value  of  these  summary  hand-books 
of  the  history  of  literature.  We  must  frankly  say  that  we 
are  by  no  means  convinced  of  their  utility.  We  much  pre- 
fer for  the  average  school-boy  the  method  applied  by  Pro- 
fessor Brander  Matthews  in  his  recent  volume  on  American 
literature  —  a  method  which  consisted  in  stressing  a  few  im- 
portant names  and  slighting  the  rest.  There  is  time  enough 
for  supplemental  information  later  on  in  life  — it  ought  to 
content  us  if  our  children  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  are 
masters  of  literature  and  have  vague  ideas  of  how  they  came 
to  be  masters.  But  as  long  as  it  is  considered  proper  to 
make  boys  and  girls  take  a  cursory  survey  of  the  entire  lit- 
erature of  a  productive  people  like  the  English,  we  can  at 
least  express  the  hope  that  they  may  be  made  to  take  it  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  whose  faults,  when 
they  exist  are  nearly  always  those  of  omission  rather  than 
of  commission. 


SOHB   TBXT-BOOKS    ON    ENGLISH     LITBRATURK.' 

Il  has  been  some  time  now  since  the  "  Committee  of 
Ten  "  bec.Tme  a  shibboleth  in  educational  circles,  and  it  is 
quite  lime  that  we  looked  about  us  to  discover  just  what,  if 
anything,  has  resulted  from  the  labors  of  those  who  gave 
us  the  phrase,  if  nothing  else.  Undoubtedly  ihey  have 
given  us  something  more.  A  glance  at  any  publisher's  cata- 
logue will  bring  to  light  hundreds  of  text-books  on  almost 
every  subject  which  owe  their  existence  to  a  demand  created 
by  the  reports  of  these  committees.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
apparent  than  in  the  field  of  English  literature  where  each 
publisher  offers  the  forty-odd  volumes  of  the  special  authors 
prescribed  for  the  entrance  examinations  for  the  next  four 
years  to  come,  with  enough  others  to  last  a  period  equally 
long,  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  Now  supposing  that 
there  were  no  more  than  half  a  doEeu  publishers  of  these 
"series"  (specimens  of  the  work  of  four  of  them  are  on 
the  writer's  desk  at  this  moment)  there  would  still  be  an  ap- 
palling expenditure  of  ink  and  paper  —  to  say  nothing  of 
brains  and  labor  —  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  behests  of 
the  Ten  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  imparting  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  its 
literature. 

Just  how  far  these  text-books  succeed  in  their  purpose  is 
a  question  which  cannot  be  answered  until  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  usefulness  by 
their  effects  upon  the  students  who  have  been  advanced  from 
the  preparatory  schools  in  which  they  are  used  to  the  higher 
work  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  but  this  much  may  be 

1  Macaulay-i  Life  of  Samngl  Johnson.  Edited  by  Hut»er  Gray  Bueh 
ler  (Longmans'  English  Classtcs.] 

Silt  Selections  from  /ri-ing's  Sketch  Book.  Edited  by  Homer  B. 
Sprague ;  frvings  Atknmbra  edited  by  Alice  H.  White  {Glnn's  ClaasEci  for 
Children.] 

Macatilay'i  Essayi  on  MUtan  and  Addiion.  Edited  by  Samuel  Ttaur- 
ber  [Allyn  &  Bacon.] 

Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite.     Edited  by  W.  F.  Gregoiy.     [Le«ch, 

rell,  &  Sanborn's  Students'  Series  of  English  Classics.] 
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»aid  of  most  of  them  at  the  outset  —  they  offer  a  convenient, 
accessible  means  for  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  best  English  writers,  and  even  if  they  serve  no 
other  purpose  than  to  bring  about  more  and  wider  reading 
in  the  schools  they  will  have  marked  a  decided  advance  over 
previous  methods  of  teaching  English  literature.  For  after 
all  the  way  to  study  a  literature  or  even  a  language  is  to  read 
it.  Mark  Twain  in  his  "Life  on  the  Mississippi"  shows 
us  how  he  became  a  pilot  —  not  by  learning  about  the  river 
but  by  learning  the  river  itself.  And  so  it  is,  that  the  school- 
boy will  learn  best  how  to  handle  his  mother  tongue  by  be- 
coming familiar  with  the  way  the  masters  have  handled  it, 
not  by  endlessly  dissecting  clauses  and  phrases  and  memo* 
rizing  pedantic  rules  and  phraseology.  The  first  step  there- 
fore in  the  teaching  of  English  should  be  to  teach  the  pupil 
to  read  —  few  boys  read  well  —  to  read  understandingly, 
appreciatively.  The  next  is  to  teach  him  what  to  read,  and 
then  to  show  him  exactly  why  he  should  read  the  au- 
thors put  into  his  hands.  The  specimens  of  literature  se- 
lected for  the  class-room  must  not  only  be  models  of  style, 
but  they  must  be  worth  reading  and  they  must  possess  an 
interest  for  the  young  reader.  As  to  the  treatment  these 
authors  should  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  respective  editors, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  should  be  such  as  is  calculated  to 
direct  the  student  in  his  reading  and  impart  to  him  a  method. 
As  already  indicated,  the  selections  are  well  adapted  and  in 
most  cases  the  style  in  which  the  books  are  presented  is  at- 
tractive, but  the  editorial  work  cannot  be  dismissed  so  easily. 
Some  of  these  books,  far  too  many  of  them  in  fact,  are  made 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  historical  razors.  This  purpose, 
however  pardonable  in  the  publisher,  is  a  serious  offense  in 
the  editor,  being  an  affront  to  true  scholarship  and  an  im- 
position upon  the  public. 

As  an  example  of  a  book  of  this  kind  we  may  select  the 
first  on  our  list,  though  it  is  only  fail  to  say  that  it  is  by  no 
means  representative  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs  — a 
series    which    marks  a   distinct   advance  over  most  of  its 


rivals.  The  introductory  note  is  fairly  good  though  some- 
what stereotyped,  but  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  book 
which  are  presumably  for  the  assistance  of  the  student  be- 
tray either  extreme  haste  or  great  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  editor.  A  few  examples  will  show  this.  Thus  about 
Liekfield  he  tells  us  to  buy  a  map,  for  charchtHan  we  must 
procure  an  English  History,  and  the  fact  that  encyclopaedias 
are  referred  to  about  once  to  the  page  would  indicate  that 
the  Britannica  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  this  edition.  In  fact 
all  through  these  notes  the  editor  seems  to  betray  a  desire 
to  "unload"  his  editing  on  somebody  else.  Speaking  of 
persons  mentioned  in  the  text  he  continually  tells  the  in- 
quiring student  that  they  *'  should  be  looked  up."  Most  of 
of  the  notes  are  of  too  trifling  a  character  to  be  of  any  im- 
portance, as  when  we  are  told  that  "  fledged "  means 
"■pawned"  when  by  no  possibility  could  it  mean  anything 
else  in  the  passage.  The  very  next  note  tells  us  that  "  blue 
ribands  "  means  the  ribbons  worn  by  members  of  the  "  Order 
of  the  Garter,"  but  does  not  vouchsafe  any  information 
about  the  Order  itself.  There  are  entirely  too  many  notes, 
the  editor  not  having  realized  that  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  do  the  work  of  either  teacher  or  pupil.  Notes 
should  be  few  rather  than  many,  and  they  should  relate 
to  such  things  as  are  not  easily  discoverable  by  the  student, 
or  are  especially  essential.  It  is  much  better  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  student  a  note-book  and  pencil  than  a  whole 
volume  of  ready-made  annotations,  especially  if  these  latter 
are  of  a  somewhat  frivolous  character.  This  is  true  because, 
in  the  first  place,  the  true  teacher  does  not  simply  "  hear 
lessons,"  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  debilitating  for  a  stu- 
dent to  be  confronted  with  a  melange  of  trifles  which  would 
probably  not  do  him  any  good  if  he  knew  them  all.  He 
should  not  be  given  net  results  independent  of  the  processes 
which  lead  to  them.  In  many  cases  the  processes  are  more 
valuable  than  the  results. 

But  passing  on  we  find  that  the  poorest  of  all  the  texts 
at  hand  is  an  edition  of  Irving's  Alhambra.     Here  the  idea 
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serais  to  have  been  to  put  the  author  into  as  hideoos  • 
binding  as  possible  and  so  perhaps  to  induce  the  student  to 
i^ok  within  for  sheer  disgust  of  the  exterior.  There  is  ab- 
/solutely  no  editing.  We  are  told  that  baitlememis  are 
{  **  notched  walls  on  the  top  of  buildings/*  freeboaiers  are 
**  robbers/*  a  valet  is  a  *^  gentleman's  servant,'*  and  so  on. 
All  the  notes  are  of  the  above  character,  and  the  infor- 
mation given  in  them  might  be  almost  entirely  obtained  from 
a  dictionary.  True  the  series  to  which  this  edition  belongs 
is  called  "  Classics  for  children,"  but  if  the  children  are  old 
enough  to  read  such  a  book  as  the  Alhambra  they  might  be 
expected  to  know  how  to  us6  a  dictionary  and  most  of  them 
could  prepare  better  editions  both  of  the  Alhambra  and  the 
SketchJfook  than  the  ones  at  hand.  A  more  tastefully  bound 
volume  than  either  of  the  above  is  an  edition  of  *'  Palamon 
and  Arcite  "  belonging  to  the  <*  Students'  Series  of  English 
Classics."  In  this  the  introductory  matter  is  particularly 
good  and  exceedingly  well  arranged.  A  feature  of  it  is  es-. 
timates  of  Dryden  by  Johnson,  Scott,  Macaulay,  and  others, 
set  down  in  chronological  order  and  made  the  text  of  the 
editor's  remarks  about  the  poet.  The  notes,  however,  are 
poor,  and  for  the  most  part  entirely  unnecessary,  the  editor 
in  spite  of  his  declaration  to  the  contrary  giving  merely  a 
sort  of  glossary.  On  the  other  hand  the  editor  of  the  two 
essays  of  Macaulay  on  Milton  and  Addison  takes  it  for 
granted,  as  he  announces  at  the  outset,  that  every  school-boy 
has  ready  access  to  a  full  library  and  his  notes  teem  with  in- 
junctions to  **  look  this  up  "  and  "  see  "  so  and  so.  A  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  note  is  one  on  '*  Sad  Electra's  Poet  ** 
which  he  tells  us  "  should  be  searched /or  till  found'*''  I 

To  sum  up,  we  find  that  all  these  editions  approach  one 
or  the  other  of  two  extremes.  Some  of  them  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  student  must  be  assumed  to  know  nothing  at 
all,  not  even  the  meaning  of  common  words  or  where  to  find 
them,  while  others  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  tell  him  anything  at  all.  Of  course  the  mean  is  the  edi- 
tion which  attempts  to  guide  the  learner  towards  what  is 


Worth  learning  not  by  seeking  to  do  his  work  for  him  but  by 
showing  him  how  it  is  to  be  done.  The  editor  of  such  a  text 
directs,  excites  interest  in  the  work,  explains  only  what  is 
obscure.  A  class  in  English  is  like  a  class  in  chemistry,  a 
a  cooperative  society  of  which  the  teacher  is  president  but 
never  the  janitor.  It  is  his  business  to  see  that  the  work  is 
carried  on  in  the  rigiit  way  not  by  doing  it  himself  but  by  di- 
recting how  it  is  to  be  done.  No  boy  ever  yet  learned  to 
write  English,  or  even  to  appreciate  it,  either  by  having  been 
made  to  "  look  up  "  such  characters  as  Cyriac  Skinner  or 
from  having  his  mental  stomach  overloaded  with  piles  of 
notes,  biographical,  historical,  etymological,  or  what  not. 
As  we  have  already  said,  he  must  read  the  literary  master- 
piece itself  —  read  it  intelligently,  carefully  and  frequently. 
Hence  in  an  edition  for  school  use  there  should  be  more  in- 
troductory and  prefatory  matter  than  notes.  These  latter 
should  be  only  such  as  tend  to  make  the  reading  smooth  and 
intelligible.  A  child  brought  up  in  the  lower  walks  of  life 
speaks  bad  English  because  he  has  been  saturated  with  it, 
and  so  the  only  way  to  teach  any  child  good  English  is  to  sat- 
urate him  with  it.  This  is  what  the  Committee  of  Ten  meant 
and  this  is  what  all  the  editions  must  come  to. 

W.  H.  McK. 

A    NEW    POETIC    VENTURE. 

Mr.  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  of  Gardiner,  Maine  has 
sent  us  a  liny  volume  of  verse  privately  printed  for  him  at 
the  Riverside  Press,  He  names  his  booklet,  from  its  first 
and  last  poems,  "The  Torrent  and  the  Night  Before." 
There  are  only  forty-four  pages  all  told,  but  in  his  use  of 
them  Mr.  Robinson  shows  that  he  possesses  what  so  many 
poets  lack  —  a  modicum  of  common-sense.  He  utilizes  his 
pages  to  the  full  by  printing  his  verses  straight  along  without 
wasting    space    by   giving  us   what  the   printer   calls   "  fat  ^^^ 

pages."     This   is  so   sensible   a  procedure,  especially  in  a  ^^^| 

|.         privately  printed  book,  that  we  feel  bound  to  commend  it.  ^^^| 

^■^^Ve  wish  we  could  praise  as  heartily  the  independence  shown  ^^^| 
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in  the  short  dedication  which  runs  as  follows :  **  This  book 
is  dedicated  to  any  man,  woman,  or  critic  who  will  cat  the 
edges  of  it.— I  have  done  the  top/*  Independence  is  all 
very  well  —  but  Mr.  Robinson's  has  an  unnecessary  note  of 
flippancy  about  it. 

We  have,  however,  made  ourselves  one  of  his  dedicatees, 
for  we  have  cut  the  edges  of  his  book  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  done  so.  Mr.  Robinson  has  one  important  quality  of 
the  poet  —  one  that  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  having  pnlv 
lished  his  verses  —  to*wit,  a  knowledge  of  the  technique  kA 
his  art  and  an  obvious  love  for  it.  We  fancy  that  he  is 
young,  for  we  detect  the  influences  of  other  poets  in  his 
work,  and  if  he  is,  we  have  decided  hopes  of  him  —  nay,  we 
not  only  have  hopes  of  him,  which  is  what  almost  any 
kindly  critic  may  say  of  any  fledgling  poet,  but  we  have  a 
positive  desire  to  see  his  next  volume.  The  maturity  which 
years  will  bring  and  the  love  and  respect  for  his  art  which 
he  already  has  will  surely  enable  him  to  take  longer  and 
higher  flights  away  from  the  common-place  level  of  mere 
versifying  around  which  so  many  contemporary  poets  keep 
hovering. 

Mr.  Robinson  has,  of  course,  a  good  deal  to  learn  in  the 
coming  years.  He  must  learn  that  if  he  wishes  to  write 
**  ballades"  he  must  improve  on  those  given  on  pages  6  and 
ID  of  his  book.  He  must  learn  that  the  impressionist  effect 
produced  in  "  The  House  on  the  Hill  *'  is  not  worth  striving 
after,  and  that  the  chaotic  effect  produced  in  **A  Poem  for 
Max  Nordau''  is  distinctly  to  be  avoided.  He  must  learn 
to  put  a  little  more  concreteness  into  such  poems  as  ^*  Her 
Eyes,"  and  "  An  Old  Story,"  if  he  wishes  to  be  loved  and 
"  understanded "  of  the  people.  But  it  is  always  easy 
enough  to  shower  advice  good  or  bad  on  a  young  poet,  so 
let  us  rather  give  him  some  ungrudging  praise. 

We  think  that  he  handles  the  sonnet  very  well  indeed  — 
especially  when  he  writes  of  his  favorite  authors.  Take  for 
example  the  close  of  one  to  Matthew  Arnold : — 
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Still  does  a  cry  through  aad  Valhalla  go 

For  Balder,  pierced  with  Lok's  unhappy  spray  — 

For  Balder,  all  but  spared  by  Frea's  charms; 

And  still  does  art's  imperial  vista  show. 

On  the  hushed  sands  of  Oxus,  far  away, 

Young  Sohrab  dying  in  his  father's  arms. 

Almost  if  not  quite  equally  as  good  are  the  sonnets  on  Crabbe, 
Hood,  Thomas  Hardy,  and  Verlaine.  The  verses  on  Whit- 
man are  also  excellent,  although  some  may  not  agree  with 
their  note  of  praise.  But  everyone  will  agree  with  the  elo- 
quent close  of  this  sonnet  which  has  no  name  :— 

Oh,  for  a  poet — for  a  beacon  bright 
To  rift  this  changeless  glimmer  of  dead  gray; 
To  spirit  back  the  Muses,  long  astray. 
And  flush  Parnassus  with  a  newer  light; 
To  put  these  little  sonnet-men  to  flight 
Who  fashion,  in  a  shrewd  mechanic  way, 
Songs  without  souls  that  flicker  for  a  day 
To  vanish  in  irrevocable  night. 

What  does  it  mean,  this  barren  age  of  ours? 
Here  are  the  men,  the  women,  and  the  flowers,— 
The  seasons,  and  the  sunset,  as  before. 
What  does  it  mean?    Shall  not  one  bard  arise 
To  wrench  one  banner  from  the  western  skies 
And  mark  it  with  his  name  for  evermore? 

If  all  our  "  sonnet-men  "  wrote  sonnets  like  the  above,  Mr. 
Robinson  would  not  be  justified  in  calling  them  "  little." 

But  our  poet  does  good  work  in  those  commoner  meas- 
ures, which,  as  Goethe  remarked  long  since,  go  more 
swiftly  to  the  heart  than  the  elaborate  verse-forms  that  find 
so  much  favor  to-day.  Here,  for  example,  are  some  strong 
stanzas  from  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Children  of  the  Night :" 

And  if  there  be  no  other  life. 
And  if  there  be  no  other  chance 
To  weigh  their  sorrow  and  their  strife 
Than  in  the  scales  of  circumstance, 

'Twere  better,  ere  the  sun  go  down  J 

Upon  the  first  day  we  embark, 
In  life's  embittered  sea  to  drown 
Than  sail  forever  in  the  dark. 
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If  there  \/t  nothing,  good  or  bad< 
But  cfaaot  for  a  toiil  to  tnut, — 
6od  countt  it  for  a  soul  gone  mad, 
And  If  God  be  God,  He  h  jnst 

There  ii  one  creed,  and  onlj  one. 
That  glorifies  God's  excellence;; — 
So  cherish,  that  His  wlU  be  dioner 
The  common  creed  of  common  senie^ 

The  thought  expressed  in  the  above  verses  is  not  new  of 
profound,  the  feeling  is  and  has  been  experienced  as  in^ 
tensely  by  many  men,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Mr«. 
Robinson  has  transmuted  them  into  that  indefinable  some- 
thing called  poetry. 

There  are  other  things  to  praise  in  Mr.  Robinson's  book, 
the  Browning-like  irerve  of  the  last  poem,  the  felicity  of  the 
^  Horace  to  Leuconoe  *'  (though  surely  Mr.  Robinson  must 
feel  that  the  sonnet  form  is  a  lame  one  in  which  to  render 
Horace  in  spite  of  the  example  of  a  distinguished  living 
poet),  the  homely  patriotism  of  the  sonnet  in  praise  of  Bo^ 
ton.  There  are  also  other  things  to  condemn  such  as  the 
lack  of  restraint  in  the  poem  entitled  "  The  Wilderness." 
Our  space,  however,  is  limited  and  we  do  not  wish  our 
readers  to  suspect  us  as  posing  as  a  *•  poet -finder."  That  is 
a  dangerous  and  somewhat  unnecessary  thing  to  do.  The 
true  poet  sooner  or  later  finds  his  public  and  his  public  finds 
him  — often  without  the  intervention  of  the  critic,  sometimes 
in  spite  of  the  latter's  denunciations.  Our  purpose  is 
a  more  modest  one -«^  viz.  to  encourage  Mr.  Robinson  with 
the  thought  that  he  has  had  at  least  one  interested  reader. 
To  have  one  such  reader  is  better  than  nothing,  although 
even  so  Mr.  Robinson  may  be  in  a  worse  plight  than  an 
author  of  whom  we  have  heard  who  went  to  his  book- 
seller at  the  end  of  a  year  to  inquire  the  fate  of  his  volume 
of  poems  and  found  that  exactly  one  copy  had  been  bought. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Robinson  has  not  had  —  or  desired  to  have  — 
even  this  success.  Certainly  the  copy  that  found  its  way  to 
our  table  was  not  bought  —  but  we  have  bought  many  worse 
books.  W.  P.  T. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 
The  first  three  volumes  of  the  Harvard  Historical  Studies 
I  fmbtished  from  the  income  of  the  Henry  Warren  Torrey 
Fundlieon  ourtable,  Theyareadmirablespecimensof book- 
making  and  reflect  credit  on  the  publishers  —  the  Messrs. 
Longmans,  Aa  specimens  of  book-making  in  another 
sense  they  also  reflect  credit,  though  not  so  much,  on  the 
University  that  stands  sponsor  for  them.  They  are  excel- 
lent historical  monographs  as  such  things  now  go,  but  it  is 
permissible  to  wish  that  the  present  style  of  these  fast  ac- 
cumulating treatises  would  undergo  a  "sea  change  into 
something  rich  and  strange  "  viz.  a  readable  book  on  an  im- 
portant subject  handled  by  a  scholar  who  has  had  lime  to 
ripen.  While  waiting  for  this  change  we  may  be  thankful, 
however,  for  such  handy  compilations  as  that  of  Dr.  W.  E, 
B.  DuBois  on  the  "  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade."  Dr. 
DuBois  is  a  negro  who  naturally  has  an  interest  in  his  sub- 
ject which  he  has  handled  conscientiously  and  thoroughly 
for  his  space,  if  not  always  attractively.  For  facts  and 
figures  his  volume  will  be  most  valuable,  but  it  is  easy  to  in- 
fer from  his  treatment  of  such  a  topic  as  the  attitude  ol  the 
Southern  Commercial  Conventions  toward  the  slave  trade 
that  he  does  not  know  how  to  make  a  very  readable  book. 
The  second  volume  of  the  series  is  a  careful  and  distinctly 
important  study  of  the  interestinjj  "Contest  over  the  Ratifi- 
cation of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts" by  Professor  S.  B.  Harding  of  Indiana  University. 
The  third  volume  is  "A  Study  of  Nullification  in  South 
Carolina  "  by  Professor  D.  F.  Houston  of  the  University  of 
Texas.  It  is  the  best  piece  of  work  we  have  on  the  subject 
and  is  particularly  valuable  as  showing  that  Calhoun  was 
not  by  any  means  the  father  of  a  theory  usually  imputed  to 
him.  Curiously  enough  Professor  Houston  does  not  mention 
John  Taylor  of  Caroline,  whose  criticisms  of  the  Con- 
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stitution  must  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  formulation  of 
the  Carolinian  doctrine. 


A  very  important  book  for  the  anthropolofpst  is  the  first 
volume  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Butler*8  translation  of  Professor  Fried- 
rich  RatzePs  History  of  Mankind  to  which  that  well* 
known  scholar,  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  furnishes  an  introduction. 
The  revised  edition  of  1894-5  is  followed  so  that  the  work 
is  brought  strictly  up  to  date.  The  testimony  of  such  schol* 
ars  as  Virchow  to  its  merits  is  sufficient  recommendation  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  broad  subject  of  which  it  treatSf 
and  it  remains  only  to  praise  the  numerous  illustrations  and 
the  general  make-up  of  the  volume  of  which  the  MacmiUan 
Company  are  the  publishers. 

The  same  publishers  send  us  in  a  handsome  volume  a 
reprint  of  Professor  Max  Muller*8  centenary  translation  of 
Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  ^^^l  book  which  the  student 
will  be  glad  to  have  in  such  a  convenient  form.  They  also 
give  us  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Brooks  Adams's  interesting^ 
and  erratic  Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay  —  a  book  which 
is  a  strange  product  for  optimistic  America  and  which  could 
certainly  have  come  from  no  other  part  of  it  than  New 
England. 


Among  the  recent  publications  of  the  American  Book 
Company  we  notice  a  volume  entitled  The  Mastery  of  Books 
by  Mr.  H.  L.  Koopman,  librarian  of  Brown  University, 
which  may  prove  useful  to  that  large  class  of  persons  whose 
desires  for  culture  are  greater  than  their  opportunities  for 
acquiring  it.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  for  the  volume 
entitled  The  Bible  as  Uterature^  a  series  of  essays  by  well- 
known  scholars  which  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  edited.  (T. 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.)  A  more  limited  appeal  is  made  by  Mr. 
F.  B.  Jevons's  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion  (Mac- 
miUan) but  the  book  will  be  found  distinctly  helpful  both  by 
the  general  reader  and  by  the  student  of  anthropology. 


Professor  E.  B.  Titchener  of  Cornell  has  published  with 
the  Macmillan  Company  a  text-book  entitled  An  Out/me  of 
Psychology  which  has  already  proved  its  usefulness  in  such 
such  a  practical  way  that  it  is  about  to  pass  into  a  second 
edition.  It  seems  well  adapted  in  its  general  arrangement 
for  class  purposes  and  is  especially  valuable  for  the  full 
descriptions  given  of  the  numerous  experiments  discussed. 
Professor  Titchener  is  in  our  judgment  very  successful  in 
preserving  a  rigorously  scientific  attitude  toward  his  subject 
and  the  student  who  uses  his  book  under  a  competent  teacher 
will  certainly  not  be  led  off  prematurely  into  the  mazes  of 
metaphysical  inquiry.  The  last  chapter  of  the  volume  is 
particularly  lucid,  however,  in  its  method  of  bringing  out 
the  limitations  of  psj'chology  and  the  need  of  an  orderly 
and  balanced  study  of  metaphysics. 

Messrs.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  have  recently  published  a 
little  book  that  will  be  useful  to  the  "  alas !  too  few  "  stu- 
dents of  our  "  sage  and  serious "  poet  Edmund  Spenser. 
This  is  Miss  Alice  Elizabeth  Sawtelle's  doctoral  thesis  en- 
titled The  Sources  of  Spenser's  Mythology.  The  labor  ex- 
pended on  the  thin  volume  was  evidently  enormous,  but  as 
her  own  work  will  lighlen  that  of  other  scholars  the  con- 
scientious young  author  will  be  compensated  for  it.  It  is. 
too,  an  encouraging  sign  to  see  Spenser  receive  some  at- 
tention now-a-days. 


The  daughter  of  the  late  Dean  Church  has  gathered  into 
two  volumes,  which  the  Macmillan  Company  have  published 
in  their  well-known  Eversley  Series,  the  chief  contributions 
made  by  her  father  to  the  Guardian,  the  Times,  and  the 
Saturday  Review  between  1846  and  1890.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected the  subjects  of  these  "  Occasional  Papers  "  are  chiefly 
ecclesiastical  and  theological  — in  fact  they  are  mainly  re- 
views of  books  of  such  nature.  Newspaper  criticism  is  not 
mally  worth  collecting,  but  Dean  Church  always  wrote  so 
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well  that  his  admiiers  will  not  be  sorry  that  his  daughter's 
zeal  unearthed  the  fifty-four  papers  that  have  been  selected 
for  publication.  Besides,  these  reviews  are  mainly  of  the 
old-fashioned  and  to  us  always  attractive  type  that  Macaulay 
popularized  —  the  book  serves  as  a  peg  for  the  reviewer  to 
hang  his  own  disquisitions  upon.  So  Colonel  Higginson*9 
translation  of  the  works  of  Epictetus  serves  merely  as  the 
text  for  an  attractive  discussion  of  the  character  and  teach- 
ing of  that  great  moralist,  and  Mr.  Cotter  Morrison's  life  of 
St.  Bernard  serves  a  similar  purpose.  Sometimes,  however, 
both  author  and  book  are  minutely  criticised,  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Lecky  and  of  M.  Renan,  they  are  worthy  of  it. 
Bearing  these  facts  in  mind  one  can  judge  of  the  general  in- 
terest and  value  of  the  volumes  when  one  learns  that  thev 
treat  of  Cromwell,  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  of  F6nelon,  of  Lamen- 
nais,  of  Bunsen,  of  Maurice,  of  Cardinal  Newman,  and  of 
Mark  Pattison,  and  that  this  li?t  is  not  a  tithe  of  the  im- 
portant topics  discussed  briefly  or  at  length.  Perhaps  the 
two  essays  on  Pattison  may  be  fairly  taken  as  samples  of 
the  merits  and  defects  of  the  whole  collection,  and  in  these 
the  merits  far  outweigh  the  defects.  Pattison  was  a  subject 
well  calculated  to  put  the  Dean's  fairness  to  a  severe  test, 
yet  no  admirer  of  the  great  Rector  of  Lincoln  can  cavil  at 
the  spirit  that  pervades  these  essays. 


The  newly  formed  Southern  History  Association  has  be- 
gun a  quarterly  series  of  "  Publications  "  the  first  number 
of  which  lies  before  us.  It  is  very  neatly  printed  and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  its  contents,  will  do  much  to  stimulate  work 
in  Southern  history  along  critical  lines.  Among  its  con- 
tributors we  note  the  well-known  names  of  Dr.  Stephen  B. 
Weeks,  Colonel  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  General  Marcus 
J.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Edward  Ingle. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review   has  just   published    with 
Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell   &   Co.,   under   the  title  Southern 


Statesmen  oj  the  Old  Rigime  the  lectures  on  Washington, 
Jefferson,  John  RaiidoIpK,  Calhoun.  A.  H.  Stephens, 
Toombs,  and  Jefferson  Davis,  which  he  delivered  at  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin  in  the  winter  and  at  Sewanee  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1896.  The  book  is  attractively  printed  and  is  fur- 
nished with  excellent  portraits  of  the  statesmen  of  whom  it 
treats. 


Professor  F.  Muench,  Ph.D.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  has 
just  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Lucas  &  Richardson  Com- 
pany of  that  city  a  volume  of  patriotic  poems  appropriately 
entitled  Palmetto  Lyrics.  The  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts — devoted  respectively  to  the  Legends,  the  Heroines 
and  the  Heroes  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  author  filly 
dedicates  his  labor  of  love  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  his  his- 
toric commonwealth.  Professor  Muench  has  seen,  as  we 
could  wish  some  writer  would  see  in  every  Southern  State, 
what  a  mine  of  poetry  is  furnished  by  local  traditions  as  yet 
practically  unworked,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  his  little 
volume  will  not  only  stimulate  the  patriotism  of  the  youth  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated  but  will  be  also  the  precursor  of 
man}'  similar  volumes  throughout  the  South.  From  such  a 
collection  ot  legends  and  lays  the  master-poets  of  the  future 
will  be  able  to  draw  copiously,  even  if  the  present  status  of 
poetic  art  in  Americii  forbids  us  to  hope  that  a  final  form  can 
now  be  given  to  the  material  that  lies  so  ready  at  hand. 


Two  volumes  of  poetry  {  Wasted  Moments,  Poems  pri- 
itely  printed.  Buffalo:  Moulton,  1891  ;  Scbasiiatty  a  Dra- 
laiic  Poem,  Buffalo:  Moulton,  1894,)  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Rose 
of  Arkansas  are  worthy  of  note  both  because  of  their  intrin- 
sic merit  and  because  their  defects  are  a  significant  illustra- 
tion of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  higher  forms  of  lit- 
erature will  always  labor  in  any  countrj'  where  systematic 
literary  criticism  is  undeveloped  or  disregarded.  Mr.  Rose 
the  lyric  spirit  to   a  degree   that  makes  his  poetry  often 
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agreeable  and  occasionally  delightful.  Had  he  subjed 
this  spirit  to  the  discipline  that  almost  every  French  versi- 
fier is  constrained  to  undergo  before  he  can  hope  for  a  hear- 
ing, had  he  been  willing  to  learn  them^/iVr  of  his  art,  we 
think  there  is  protniae  here  that  he  would  h<ive  produced  a 
few  lyrics  that  might  have  been  not  indeed  great  but  yet 
"beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate."  But  unfortunately  we 
have  not  in  the  South,  and  indeed  we  have  not  in  America 
and  hardly  in  England,  any  such  critical  standards,  any  such 
universally  recognized  canons  of  poetic  excellence,  as  bind 
alike  the  Verlaines  and  the  Leconte  de  Lisles,  the  Mal- 
larm£'s  and  the  de  Heredias  of  France,  and  so  we  have  no 
such  school  of  almost  impeccable  minor  poets  as  those  that 
formed  the  choir  of  the  Pamasse  contemforain.  The  re- 
sult is  that  in  Mr.  Rose's  work  the  lyric  cry  is  obscured  by 
not  infrequent  metrical  irregularities,  by  an  undue  resort  to 
ckeviUes  and  by  quite  too  many  enj'ambements.  More  se- 
rious still  are  the  awkward  inversions  often  easily  avoidable 
and  unintentional  rhymes  in  the  middle  of  verses.  All  this 
does  not  affect  the  spirit,  we  can  and  ought  to  penetrate  be- 
neath it,  but  it  mars  the  artistry  of  the  work  and  it  is  be- 
cause our  critical  writers  have  not  taught  all  literary  men  to 
feel  these  things  instinctively  that  so  much  of  genuine  poetic 
feeling  among  us  finds  so  halting  an  utterance.  Then,  too, 
self-criticism  ought  to  save  a  man  from  spoiling  the  effect  of 
his  best  work  by  commonplaces  sometimes  startling  in  their 
futility.  The  man  who  in  his  "Rome"  can  write  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  "Who  freed  thy  awful  Moses  from  the  stone  " 
ought  to  spare  us  the  banality  that  follows,  "The  Haunted 
Wood  ",  which  in  the  opening  stanzas  suggests  Gautier  and 
Baudelaire,  but  sadly  desinat  in  ftscem  at  the  close.  One  feels 
the  unevenness,  especially  in  the  dramatic  poem  "  Sebas- 
tian ",  which  has  some  admirable  philosophic  and  lyric 
passages.  What  Mr.  Rose  in  common  with  almost  alt  our 
Southern  poets  needs  is  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  critical 
standard  to  be  attained  and  that  those  who  attain  it  will  be 
sure  of  recognition  and  their  due  meed  of  praise  from  those 


who  koow,  the  only   praise 
ought  to  aspire  to. 

We  have  received  from  the  Macmillan  Company  A»  /«- 
traduction  to  the  History  of  the  English  Church  from  the 
earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day"  by  Henrj-  Offley  Wake- 
man,  M.A.  As  the  author  states  in  his  preface  his  volume 
is  an  attempt  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  development  of  the 
English  Church  rather  than  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  its 
history'.  His  only  apology  for  venturing  upon  a  field  which 
has  been  so  often  reviewed  and  so  thoroughly  worked  over 
is  the  hope  that  he  might  give  in  short  and  convenient  form 
an  answer  to  the  question  :  "  How  did  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land come  to  be  what  she  is?"  Mr.  Wakemao  has  admirably 
succeeded  in  avoiding  the  dullness  of  the  usual  manual  and 
text-book  style,  with  its  multiplicity  of  facts  and  details,  of- 
ten uninteresting  and  unimportant,  and  has  laid  particular 
stress  only  upon  those  periods  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Church  which  were  formative  and  which  have  left  some  per- 
manent influence  upon  her  fortunes.  The  treatment  of  the 
history  of  the  early  British  Church  is  especially  fresh  and 
interesting.  The  development  of  the  Church  under  Norman 
influence;  the  struggle  between  Church  and  state  during 
the  reigns  of  William  II..  Henry  I-,  and  Henry  II. ;  the  inner 
life  of  the  Church  in  the  middle  ages ;  the  causes  which  led 
up  to  and  produced  the  Reformation,  and  the  period  of  the 
revival  of  church  life  in  the  nineteenth  century  are  handled 
with  a  strong  grasp  upon  essentials  and  with  a  rare  power  of 
generalization.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this 
volume  as  an  admirable  treatise  on  English  Church  History 
for  the  average  reader  who  has  not  time  for  a  more  learned 
and  comprehensive  study,  who  wants  to  get  at  under- 
lying causes  rather  than  at  prosaic  facts,  and  who  desires 
the  whole  presented  in  an  attractive  and  pleasing  style. 


The  latest  additions  to  that  excellent  series  of  text-books 
on  English  literature  which  bears  the  imprint  of  the  Athe- 
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pento's  Stbaitmsjrmm  SUt{<  and  Professor  Archibald 
MacMedian*!  eAtioa  of  Csri^ le's  .Sarto-  Rcsmius.  The 
feUnre  of  thn  Mrics  ^bkfa  amus  to  have  been  most  stressed 
by  its  gcnenl  cditon,  ]\uIumiis  Kittredge  and  Winchester 
is  tbe  fimushiag  of  weD  sanocated  classics  which  are  not  of- 


might  well  be  employed  by 
the  cmnpelcnt  trsc^cr  who  fikcs  lo  break  from  the  beaten 
path.  So  we  have  cfBlions  of  Sidney's  Dejemst  of  Poesy 
and  oi  Jonaon's  Tmitr,  aiad  selections  Jeatey's  Essays 
aod  Hand's  Haftriia  aad  Golden  y>aHbers.  We  have 
also  adections  from  the  oU  English  ballads  and  from  Grar 
and  Keals,  and  the  two  vohinws  now  oo  oar  table.  Most  of 
these  books  are  distinctly  nsefh!  aad  all  that  we  have  seen 
have  been  wdl  edited.  We  do  not.  indeed,  exactlv  see  how 
Jeftey  can  be  nsed  profitably  as  a  text-book  or  Herrick 
eitber,  except  with  a  small  advanced  class,  bat  as  the  series 
is  intended  for  the  general  reader  also,  it  was  certaiolv  well 
to  include  them.  Professor  CooVs  edition  of  Sidney's  De- 
fense, on  the  other  hand,  makes  a  very  good  text-book— not 
merely  as  a  specimen  offfood  Elizabethan  English,  but  as  a 
basis  for  a  systematic  study  of  the  nature  of  poetry.  We  im- 
agine that  Professor  Carpenter's  well-edited  Steele  might 
also  serve  the  purposes  of  tbe  class-roomby  alternating  with 
Addison  as  a  representative  of  the  early  essay  and  by  serv- 
inj;  as  a  foil  to  tbe  study  of  that  great  but  slightly  unattrac- 
tive genius.  Professor  MacMechao's  book  is  so  voliuni- 
Dously  fortified  with  introdoctiona  aod  notes  that  we  fear 
many  teachers  will  hesitate  to  make  practical  useof  it — bat 
they  will  all  be  glad,  and  the  student  of  Carlyle  as  well,  th^ 
he  had  the  courage  to  undertake  the  immense  labor  that  any 
man  most  encounter  who  wishes  to  stand  forth  as  an  inter- 
preter of  Carlyle.  In  conclusion  we  shall  express  the  hope 
that  the  whole  series  may  receive  the  encouragement  it  de- 
serves and  io  consequence  grow  apace. 


Book   JVolices. 


The  first  volume  of  Mr.  William  Ernest  Henley's  tVoris 
of  Lord  Byron  {New  York,  the  Macmillan  Company)  lies 
before  us.  It  has  been  long  expected  and  now  that  the  first 
instalment  has  come  to  hand,  there  is  little  reason  for  any  of 
us  to  be  disappointed.  The  publishers  have  done  their  part, 
and  the  editor  his,  in  perfectly  characteristic  fashion.  The 
book-making  is  excellent,  the  editing  partly  so.  Mr.  Hen- 
ley has  the  defects  of  his  qualities,  and  conspicuous  among 
his  qualities  are  cocksureneas  and  a  fondness  for  what  other 
people  shrink  from.  It  follows  therefore  that  some  of  his 
notes  have  an  unnecessarily  oracular  tone  and  that  others 
have  a  distinctly  vulgar,  not  to  say  brutal  tone.  But  Mr. 
Henley  knows  a  great  deal  about  Byron  and  his  age  and  he 
is.  rightly  we  think,  convinced  of  his  hero's  essential  great- 
ness;  he  has  therefore  given  us  a  body  of  annotatious  of 
very  great  interest  and  value.  He  is  far  from  being  an  ideal 
editor,  but  in  spite  of  his  manifest  defects,  he  is  a  good  one, 
and  no  matter  what  the  forthcoming  Murray  edition  proves 
to  be,  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Henley's  will  be  necessary  to 
every  serious  student  of  Byron.  When  it  has  progressed 
further  (volume  I.  contains  only  the  letters  from  1804  to 
1813)  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  it  the  careful  and  detailed 
notice  it  deserves.  At  present  we  can  merelj'  recommend 
it  warmly  to  all  our  readers,  with  the  further  recommenda 
tion  that  they  do  not  suiFer  themselves  to  be  alienated  from 
Byron  by  the  absurd  judgments  upon  him  that  are  daily 
being  passed  by  critics  who  ought  to  know  better.  Byron  is 
too  great  a  force  in  our  literature  to  be  neglected  by  any- 
one, and  Mr.  Henley's  edition  of  him  is  too  good  to  be  dis- 
pensed with,  although  it  does  not  deserve  all  the  praise  that 
has  been  already  fulsomely  showered  upon  it  from  certain 
quarters. 


Among  recent  text-books  for  schools  and  colleges  we 
cote  several  volumes  of  the  Qa  Jra  Series  of  French  plays 
edited  by  Professor  B.  W,  Wells  (AUyn  and  Bacon).  Se- 
lections /rom  Carlyle  edited  by  Henry  W.  Boyuton    (same 
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College  Medals,  Badges  and  Pins 

^  Designs  and  Estimates  Purnistied  to  Order, 


IDI.A-3N^03SriDS 


Pendants,  Necklaces,  Tiaras,  Rings,  Pins  and  Studs 


[FINE  STATIONERY 

Our  Slaljonery  Department  is  replete  with  the  "Correct  Stjles" 
o(  the  very  iwat  papers  made.  Monogrdrn  Paper  a  specially. 
Engraved  Wedding  Invitations  and  ViEiling  Curds. 


f 

For  Presents  to  suit  any  occasion  we  pride  ourselves  on  being  able  to 
1  please  the  most  fastidious  and  Esthetic  tastes.      J^^OUR  GOODS  ARE 

STRICTLY   FIRST  CLASS  and  "op-to-dale"  in  patterns. 

Repairing  Work  Carefully  Done. 

Mall  Orders  Promptly  Attended  to. 

JAS.  B.  CARR,  Manager. 


The  Cambridge  Editions 

of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  •  •  • 

Are  all  printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  on  pure  white  paper, 
lif^ht  In  wei|;ht  and  opaque,  with  and  without  red  rubrics.  The 
largest  variety  of  bindings  yet  offered  in  Prayer  Books.  The 
Cambridge  editions  are  bound  at  Mason  House,  by  B.  Collins 
and  Sons.  For  care  in  finish  and  beauty  and  strength  of  bind- 
ing, these  books  are  recognized  as  the  best  that  have  ever  been 
published. 

Dr.  Oannmgham  Geiki^s  New  Work. 

The  Apostlsa,  TlMlr  Uvm  and  Lsttera. 

t  vols.,  MiDOf  St.90  per  vol.   Vol.  i.  Peaticost  to  Aittunm,  A.D.  $$.   With  EpIstiM  of  Jamm 

sakmians,  andGalatUms.    R««4y. 
This  work  forms  the  sooond  volame  of  New  Testament  Series  of  Hoars  with  Ihe  BiMs.    Vii 

One  being 

The  OospeU.    A  Gompmaion  to  ••  TIm  LJfe  ef  Ghflat," 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations,    zamo,  maroon  ckitti,  Sz.jo. 

A  mine  and  treasury  of  Information,  worth  more  than  can  easily  be  shrtad  to  pienchers  sad  all  whs 
wish  to  read  the  Gospels  Intelligently.— IifmH7  IVortd, 

Essays  00  Amsrlcaa  History. 

By  Rev.  Henry  Ferguson,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,    ztmo,  doth,  eoo  pp.,  $z.es*    Rssfdy* 

FOR  SALE  BY 

cr^2!wd:ES  :fott  &  oo.. 

Publishers, 

114  PIPTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

■~   I  _  _         __|^ IB. 

Sanpord  Duncan.  Gborob  I.  Waddby. 

DUNCAN  &  WADDEY, 

Loans,         Real 
Sales,  Estate 

Rents.  Agents. 

214  Cnion  Si,^  Nashville^    Tennessee, 

COLLIN  H.  FREEflAN, 

Successor  to  Freeman  &  Co., 

WALL  PAPERS 

Window  Shades,  Mirrors,  i>ictares  and  Frames, 

329  UNION  STREET,      -       NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 


J.  M.  Donaldson,  President.  F.  A.  Pattie,  Cashier. 

T.  A.  Embrby,  Vice-President. 


<< 


BANK  OF 
WINCHESTER 


WINCHESTER,  TENNESSEE. 


State  Depository.     Depository  of  University. 


A  General  Banking  Business   transacted.      We  solicit  ac- 
counts, no  matter  how  small,  and  promise  prompt  and  careful 

attention  to  all  business  intrusted  to  us. 


"^^ 


'^-  The  Cambridge  Editions 

ij:  of  the 

.t%\  Boole  of  Cominon  Prayer. 

0  _^ __,_ ^_^_, __ _____  _ 

'••4^  l."r!;e>i  i-»ri*tT  uf  binding  jei  offcrrd  Id  Pr«jer  Booki.     The 

'•■'>*  Ciinbrjdgc  edition*  >r«  bouitd  at  Mbhid  Hotue,  by  B.  Collin* 

.-  i  •  and  Sonr.     P<.>r  care  in  fioifh  and  braulj  and  strcDgtli  of  bind- 

'1  •■>g,  Ihetv  books  are  recogaiicd  ai  the  belt  that  have  crcr  been 

_  '  ,  l*ublUh«l. 

~  K',  Dr.  OiiaDiogfaaio  Geikie's  Xew  Woik. 


r«     Mr-r»  IVtikc.  Tt: -.-^  ijat*».  (UnfcrJ.    Etas.  di*.  mb  pf..  Ii.ij.    RtaCir. 
FOR  SALE   BV 

Publishers, 

■  14  FIFTM  OE>l-E,  sew-  YOWC  CITY. 


>.s,v<.-  :-,-..  .s  GaoBSB  I.  Wad 

DUNCAN  &  W'ADDEY, 

Loans.  Real 

Sales.  Estate 

Rents.  AgentfT 


i 


COLLIN  H.  FREEHAN, 

W  ALL 


,  \  ,'\   svs 


The  South's  Leadinsf  Jewelers. 


B.H.STIEF  JEWELRY  CO., 

208  and  210  Union  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn., 


DIRECT    IMPORTERS    OP    DIAHONDS, 

and  Manufacturers  of 

College  Medals,  Badges  and  Pins 

Desis^ns  and  Estimates  Furnished  to  Order* 


Set  upon  short  notice  in  the  very  latest  styles,  and  in  the 
highest  grade  of  the  Jeweler's  Art. 

Pendants,  Necklaces,  Tiaras,  Rings,  Pins  and  Studs 


FINE  STATIONERY 

Our  Stationery  Department  is  replete  with  the  "Correct  Styles" 
of  the  very  best  papers  made.  Monogram  Paper  a  specialty. 
Engraved  Wedding  Invitations  and  Visiting  Cards. 

For  Presents  to  suit  any  occasion  we  pride  ourselves  on  being  able  to 
please  the  most  fastidious  and  esthetic  tastes.  ^I^^OUR  GOODS  ARE 
STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  and  "up-to-date"  in  patterns. 

Repairing:  Work  Carefully  Done. 

Mall  Orders  Promptly  Attended  to. 

JAS.  B.  CARR,  Manager. 


—  THE  — 


University  Tailor, 


SEWANEE,  TENNESSEE. 


We  start  out  with  the  principle  of  giving  full  value  for  the 
money.     A  perfect  fit  guaranteed.     We  respect- 
fully solicit  your  patronage. 

Crothers  &  Korth, 

BOOKSELLERS, 

246  Fourth  Avenue,     -     New  York. 

(Between  19th  and  20th   streets). 

The   latest  Theological   and  Miscellaneous  Books   kept   in 
stock,  also  the  Standard  Works. 

A  specialty  made  of   searching  for  "  scarce  "  and  "  out  of 
print "  books. 

Books  not  in  stock  obtained  at  short  notice. 

Books  imported  to  order. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

Liberal  discount  given  to  Clergy  and  Students. 

All  orders  attended  to  with  care  and  forwarded  promptly. 


"Your  nKhlrw  requlm  1eu  mental  ctToi 
ap«r*le  than  any  dUwt.  ■ItowlnE  Ok  opcralD 
^vE  hit  full  atlfnllon  la  his  composition.  . 
in  other  mptcts  It  Is  perfect" — Suptrinttni 
a/  PuUii  Sihoalt.  Mtmltamtry.  All. 


ft  Tf]8a|?|t 

1  I  '  T  KVT*  r\  ""*  consunlly  In  the  leieeiaph  work,  which  Is  the  (aslMl  work  . 

rl^l    rrll^  typewHler  h»  u>  da.    The  mxhlne  Is  noir  u  good  as  new.  and  It  has 

I       I   I    I    I  l  J  nol   cost  a   cenl    (or  repairs,"— H'.  T.  •BuM,    TiUi^apb  Opaalar. 

*  *  -»  1^  ^^  Cbawlatim.  S.  C. 

T  T  a  favorite  i.  the  eiasUdoaniusteisol  touch.    Before  putchasinj 

I     I    Q    ri  Q  T^  "■"  ^'"'"'  '^™'"  '  *"  "("'""ne  «  N«*  ^o"- «'"'  1  fi""  '*»'  '  "" 

I     L  fl    I    ll'l  I      <lo'n«1>>»>nwarkDniIwSmllhPramierthan  tcoDlildoonmeYost. 
^^  \Ai  KJ  \J  X.     anct  with  much  more  ease  and  c«Bfon."~P'.  5:  Z.iu).  Aaomr^.  Ai»f 

mill.  N.  C. 

Saver  is  the 

No.  2 
Smith 
Premier 
Typewriter. 


Simple  keyboard  —  easiest  lo  leu ni. 

LlffhteBt  touch  — trasiest  lo  operiilt. 

Ball   Bearing  Carriage  — fricliimless 

Hull   Bearing  Escapement  —  moat  speedy. 

Single  St'ale  — avoids  d.>ub(. 

Carriage  Not  Lifted  —  saves  time. 

Ribbon  Se if- reversing —  requires  no  attention. 

Tjrpe  Ail  Cleaned  in  30  Seconds  —  neatness. 

AllignmenI  Permanent  —  widest  typebar  support. 

Paper  Feed  Self-adjusting  —  for  many  slieets. 

Writes  on  Ruled  Paper  — witlioul  sliifting  sheet. 

Two  Margin  Stops —  Instantly  set  or  "  jumped." 

Automatic  in  Manr  Operations  —  «aves  thought. 

Wear  Distributed  —  most  durable. 

Many  Other  Advantages  —  aiding  easy  operation. 

Sales  Greater  than  of  any  other  Two  Machines. 


niB,"  pithily  potntlDg  the  alvanianiof  Hie  SnlW  Pnnler; 

„     .    p , ,j  advantages  for  Lawyers:  or  the  Smith  Premier  "  Primer."'  eii- 

plalnlngtheadvantsseslndeulh  oi  "TetUmoniuls,'*  giving  the  experience  of  Smith  Premier  users. 

We  Cheerfully  Furnish  liX~v:?.'.r».".r»£,:"i:'?..^, '■"'"■• 

Brandon  Printing  Co.,  °'"'"' ^""SSHvuPrTinn. 

A  Local  Agent  in  Every  Prominent  Town  la  the  South. 


Orr,  Jackson  &  Co., 


NASHVILLE,  TEKN. 


WholMale  Dealtrs  In  SUplenn.I  Fm 


GROCERIES, 


Agents  for  the  Celebrated 


QETO'S  CONQUEST, 
RIO  DE  TAMPA, 
EL  MERITO,  and 
FIOARO  CIGARS. 


DORIDER  &  SIDEBOTTOM, 

513   Church   Street, 

Restaurant  &  Ice  Cream  Parlors 

MV-  RATES    REASONABLE,    fp 

Ice  Cream,  Cakes,  and  Candies  Packed  and 
Shipped  to  all  Points. 


Telephone  427. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


HOME-MADE  CANDIES 

Chocolates  and  Bon-Bons.     Fresh  Daily. 

packed  In  prettj  boxes  for  citj  and  out-of-town  dellverj. 
323  UNION  STREET,  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 


St.  Mary's  Hall,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

THE  EPISCOPAL  FEMALE  COLLEQE. 

'    Rt,    Rev.    J.   S.   Joi 


I 


The  seventeenth  annual  sesBlon 
will  begin  October  ist,  1896,  with 
complete  organEzatlon  of  Colle- 
giate, Grammar  School  and  Pri- 
mary Departments,  and  a  strong 
(acuity  of  twelve  teachers. 

The  school  provides  for  a  sci- 
entific physical  culture,  thorough 
mental  training  and  cultivation  of 
refined  tastes;    and  above  all,  the 
relopment  of   a  symmetrical   Christian  character.    The  best  advantages 
the  study  of  music,  an,  and  elocution. 

Tlie  beautiful  buildings  with  their  elegant  equipment  afford  the  co 
B  hunit-  Hi  well  as  the  requirements  (or  educational  work. 

CHARGES  PER  TERM— (Half  the  School  Year.) 
Board,  with  room,  laundering,  light,  together  with   tul- 

n  all  English  branches  and  Latin  ., ,      )ia5  0 


m  forts 


umentai  Mui 
il  Music   . 


30  o 


Drawing  and  Painting 16  00 

Modern  Languages  (each) 16  00 

Elocution 16  OD 

Use  of  piano  for  practice 5  00 

For  Catalogue,  address  Rev.  WsIUce  Cwnahui,  Principal. 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Read  House, 

CHATTANOOGA.  TENN.. 

SAM   R         AD,  Manager. 

RATES  :    ACCORDING  TO  LOCATION  OF  ROOn. 


Electrical  Instruments  &  Supplies 


WARREN  BROTHERS, 

Surveying  and 
Mathematical 

Instruments, 


Supplies  for  Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting 

Pastel  and  Miniatore  PaiDting,  Oharooal  and  On^on 
Drawing,  Designing,  Etching,  Modeling,  Etc ;  Books  <hi 
Art  and  Art  Studies.     Oatalognes  sent  free. 

Sash,  Doora,  Blinds,  and  Beady-mixed  Paints.  Qem.- 
eral  Supply  of  House  Pfunter's  Materials. 

Conwr  Colin*  ud  Ckiuck  Streato.    -    NA5HVILLB,  TBNN. 


There  is  only  one  store  for  the  Southerner. 


How  can  he  use  the  out- 
put of  iinother  section  when, 
by  so  doing,  bis  money  goes 
to  the  upbuilding  of  West, 
North,  or  East.  A  dolhir 
spent  for  a  New  Enterprise 
Stovf  keeps  loo  cents  al  home 
for  they  are  mude  out  of 
Soulliern  material  by  South- 
ern workmen  who  are  sustain- 
ed by  the  product  of  Southern 
farmers,  and  then 


The  New  Enterprise 


Never  fails.  When  you  buy  Stoves,  Tinware,  Mantles,  Grates, 
Q.iieensware.  Glassware,  Wooden-goods.  Willow-ware,  Bicycles, 
Toys,  Lamps,  pel  a  guarantee  that's  goiid. 

Phillips  &  Buttorff  Hfg.  Co., 

NASHVILLE,    TENNESSEE. 
§JU   Have  you  seen  the  gorgeous  Art  Room?     Make  your 
headquarters  with  us  when  you  visit  the  Centennial. 

FTJBLISICIlSrQ     HTOTJSE 

M.  E.  CHURCH,  SOUTH, 

Can  supply  any  Book  you  WHnl. 

No  matter  where  published, 

book:s 

of  Theology,  Biography,  Histf)ry,  Poetry,  Miscellauy, 

Classics,  Birthday,  or  Anniversary  Gifts  of 

Oeneral  Use  for  Old  and  Young. 

Our  Facilities  for  Bookbinding  Fine  Printing, 
Electrotyping,  etc.,  are  of  the  best, 


BARBEE  &  SMITH,  Agents, 

N'ashvUIe,  Tennessee. 
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The  University  of  the  South, 

SEWANEE,   TENNESSEE. 


The  University  is  under  the  joint  control  of  fifteen 
dioceses  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Opened 
in  1868.  Located  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  on  the 
plateau  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  2,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Sewanee  has  a  national 
reputation  as  a  health  resort. 

Vacation  from  December  20th  to  March  14th,  in- 
stead of  during  the  Summer  months. 

The  following  Departments  of  the  University  are 
well  equipped  and  fully  organized : 

ACADEMIC,  THEOLOGICAL,  MEDICAL,  LAW 

AND  ENGINEERING. 

A  SPECIAL  BUSINESS  COURSE  in  Finance 
and  Economy  is  provided  for  students  not  intending 
to  study  for  degrees.  Thi>i  course  extends  over  two 
years,  Jind  includes  the  study  of  Bookkeeping,  Com- 
mercial Law,  Banking,  Political  Science,  History, 
English,  and  Modern  Langiuige'-. 

THE  SEWANEE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  pre^ 
pares  Boys  for  this  and  other  Universities  and  for 
business. 

The  Lent  term  of  the  University  begins  March  18th, 
1897,  and  the  Trinity  Term  on  August  9th. 

For  Catalogues  and  other  information,  address 

B.  Lawton  Wiggins,  M.A., 

V  Ice^hmioellAr . 


G.  W.  STEAGALL, 

-.LUMBER.- 

Doors,  ShsIi.  Blinds.  Moulding  Hod  Glaied  Sash.  Balusiers,  Brackets, 
Door  and  Window  (-'rames  made  to  order.  Agent  of  the  Mansfield  Ma- 
chine Workn.  manufacturer  of  Sutionary  and  portable  Engines,  Circular 
Saw  Milts  and  General  Muchlaery.     Mail  orders  receive  prompt  and  care. 

TUIJ.AHOMA.   TENNESSEE.  ^^ 

DUSTLESS  1 

BLACKBOARDS 

The  Only    Dustless    Blackboard    In   the   World. 

THE  GREGORY  TALC  PLATE  BLACKBOARD  and  GREG- 
ORY NATURAL  TALC  CRAYONS  are  an  Bbsolutelv  dusltess  combina- 
tion. Used  bv  hundreds  of  leading  «chot.U  and  colleges  in  the  Ui 
Stales  and  Canada.     MillioiiM  of  feet  in  daily  use. 

THE  GREGORY   MODEL  ERASER  U  the  rao^t  durable  era 
the  marVel.    Made  entirely  of  fine  felt.    No  noise  when  dropped  on  thi 
Send  fur  catalogue  and  samples,  free. 

Qregory  Talc  Blackboard  and  Crayon  Co., 

NasAvilU,  T. 


ted 
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JOHN  RAMAGE  &  SONS, 

.iU5  .V.  CcUei^e  Sf..  Naiiiillf,  Tran.,  dealers  /■ 

FINE  SHOES 

Traveling  Bags  and  Trunks. 

Lowest  Prices  and  t^trat  ,SIjlca-       Mail  orders  promptly  filled.       ^M 

TELEI^ilOlTE    667.      ^ 

Crescent  Laundry  Go^ 

703  and  704  Broad   Street, 

CHATTANOOGA,  TEN^ 

Our  Motto  "Good  Work  and  Satisfaction  Guaranto 


■M^Southern   Railway. 


Greatest 


Highway  of 

: :  :  :  Travel. 


Reaching  the  Principal 
Cities  of  the  South  With 
Its  Own  Lines. 


Solid  Vestibuled  Trains, 

Unexcelled  Equipment, 

:  :  :  :  Dining  Cars. 


Speed.    Safety.     Comfort. 


Pullman  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 

WITHOUT  CHANGE,   BETWEEN 

Nashville,  Washington  and  New  York, 

IN   EACH    DIRECTION,   VIA 

Chattanooga,  Knoxvilie,  Asheville, 
Through     "The    Land    of    the    Sky." 

W.   H.  DOLL,  Traveling   Pas«eng<r  Agent.  C'hattunooga,  Tenn. 
J.  M.  CULP,  Traffic   Manager,   NVa»hinglun.   I).  C. 
W.  A.  TURK,  General   Pawenger   Agent,   Washington,  D.  C. 
C.    A.    BENSCOTER,    As-sii^tant  (ienerai    Pas-niger    Agent,    ChatU- 
nooga,  Tenn. 


T  H.  PAYNE  &  CO., 

:Book6,  stationery 


AND  WALL  PAPKIl. 


ENGRAyED  CARDS  Al  WEDDING  IPITATIONS, 


PRICE.  $35.00. 

EquaU  an^  o(  the  high-priced 
achincH  in  Capacity  and  Qunlii? 
work  and  entels  them  all  in  eon- 
nience. 

FULL  KEY-BOARD. 
'rite   (or    destrlpiive    catalogue. 

T.  H.  PAYNE  &  CO.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Currey  &  Co., 

(  ",«,(    lAnr./-  .,«ii  SfTKc-  SI-'..  \„<l,v,ll.,   lenn. 

(Iioiresr  (  III  Flu«.-i>- iiijil  VUn:\\  Hiiililnii,^  iiii  Sli.ii-i  Xotiw 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS, 


Book  and  Job  Printing 


Of  Every  Style  and  Description. 


Wrftc  (or  Estimates. 


SEWANEE.  TENNESSEE. 


THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW, 


A    QUARTERLY    JOURNAL. 


THIS  Review  has  been  established  under  the  auspice;; 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  the  South  at  Se- 
wanee,  Tennessee.  It  will  be  devoted  to  reviews  of  Ie:id- 
ing  books  and  to  papers  on  such  topics  of  general  Theology, 
Philosophy,  History,  Political  Scietice,  and  Literature  as  re- 
quire fuller  treatment  than  they  receive  in  popular  maga- 
zines and  less  technical  treatment  than  they  receive  in 
specialist  publications.  In  other  words,  the  Review  will 
conform  more  nearly  to  the  type  of  the  English  Reviews 
than  is  usual  with  American  periodicals. 

Intending  contributors  and  publishers  desiring  to  have 
their  important  books  reviewed  will  address  as  indicated  be- 
low. Where  the  return  of  an  article  is  desired,  stamps 
should  be  enclosed.  In  all  cases  the  full  name  of  the  con- 
tributor must  be  given. 

Each  number  will  consist  of  128  large  octavo  pages, 
printed  on  heavy  paper.  The  dates  of  issue  will  be  January 
isl,  April  ist,  July  ist,  and  October  ist,  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scription price,  $2.00  a  year  in  advance.  Single  numbers, 
50  cents  each. 

Suitable  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following 
rates: 


One  p>g«'       .    . 

Half  ptg«  

Quarter  page. , 
Elgblti  pa^.  . 


Omb  TiMa.  Two  Timss.  TbaksTimbs.  FovnTtMBs 


ti6  00 
8  00 
4  00 


iidress  all  communications  to 

THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW, 

Sbwanbe,  Tennessee. 


T  H.  PAYNE  &  CO., 

Denkrs  in 

Books,  Stationery 

AND  WALL  F>AFKH. 

CARDS  Al  WEDDE  MITAINS. 
BlcUerferTpniteT 


PRICE,  $3S.oo. 

Kquals  any  uf  the  high-priced 
Mnchlneit  in  Capuclty  and  Qfmlilj 
<>l  wurk  and  excel!!  them  all  in  con- 

FULL  KEV-BOARD. 

Wrilt   [ur    dt'Si'Hplive    Catalogue. 

T.  H.  PAYNE  &  CO.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Currey  &  Co., 

'  .:.«.,    I  /,!,.. A  ..«,/  .S/,...   .S/..,  .\',i.A:,//.,    /;■»«. 

Clliiio'sl  I'lil    ri<>\\<'i'>  siiMJ  ]-'hir;il  l-jiililt'iiis  ou  Sliiirl  Niiticf 

THf  UNIVERSITY  PRESS, 

■^'  )l,K.:il> 

Book  and  Job  Printing 

Of  [^very  Style  and  Description. 

Wrili-  for  Estimates.  SEWANEE.  TENNESSEE. 


THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW. 


A    QUARTERLY    JOURNAL. 


THIS  EIeview  has  been  established  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  the  South  at  Se- 
wanee,  Tennessee.  1 1  will  be  devoted  to  reviews  of  lead- 
ing books  and  to  papers  on  such  topics  of  general  Theology, 
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REALISM    IN   EARLY  SPANISH    FICTION. 

During  the  fifteenth  century  Spain  had  given  to  the 
world  its  best  romances  of  chivalrj-,  and  various  influences 
contributed  to  maintain  the  taste  tor  them  in  the  limited  read- 
ing public  of  the  time  longer  than  their  essential  artificiality 
would  have  otherwise  allowed.  Among  these  influences  stu- 
dents of  Spanish  literature  have  reckoned  the  impression 
that  the  brilliant  career  of  the  Black  Prince  was  sure  to 
make  on  friend  and  foe,  the  rapid  promotion  attained  by 
Duguesclin  and  other  such  military  adventurers,  and  to 
this  may  be  added  the  contemporary  establishment  of  the 
chivalrous  orders  of  Calalrava,  Santiago,  Alcantara,  Moo- 
lega  in  Spain,  and  of  the  Templars  throughout  Europe. 

But  the  world  in  which  these  romances  had  their  shad- 
owy being  was  too  unreal  not  to  pall  on  the  taste  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  an  effort  was  made  to  reconcile  it  with 
reality  before  discarding  it  altogether.  It  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred first  to  Don  Enrique  de  Aragon  to  shelter  the  ro- 
mance of  chivalry  under  the  mantle  of  allegory.  In  his 
" Twelve  Labors  of  Hercules"  he  espouses  the  cause  of  wo- 
men against  the  witty  slanders  of  Boccaccio's  "  Corvac- 
cio"  with  a  clumsiness  of  style  and  language  quite  un- 
worthy of  his  gracious  subject  and  righteous  cause.  It  ia 
interesting,  however,  to  see  how  Boccaccio's  stinging  sar- 
casms rankled  in  the  chivalrous  hearts  of  the  Spaniards,  for 
with  zeal  greater  than  their  wit  they  attempted  at  least  five 
other  answers  which  contend  with  one  another  for  the  prize 
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of  dreary  worthlessness.  *  We  may  place  all  these  rouffhly 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  "Carcel  de 
Amor"  by  Diego  de  San  Pedro  which  seems  to  date  from 
1465  is  the  first  to  promise  better  things.  It  is  true  that  like 
his  predecessors  he  begins  with  an  allegory,  but  he  soon 
drifts  into  a  tale  of  adventure  much  in  the  chivalrous  style. 
The  plot  is  at  times  clumsy,  but  the  author  writes  more 
fluently  than  his  predecessors  and  met  with  a  success  that 
he  merited  chiefly  because  he  was  the  first  to  feel  the  readi- 
ness of  the  public  to  change  its  taste  from  the  chivalrous  to  the 
sentimental  romance.  No  doubt  however  his  fame  was  fos- 
tered by  the  bitter  opposition  that  the  professional  moralists 
of  the  time  bestowed  on  his  book,  for  this  has  been  even  to 
to  our  own  day  the  most  effective  of  advertisements. 

Of  far  more  importance  than  this,  however,  was  the  "Celes- 
tina,"  a  realistic  sketch  in  dramatic  form  which  was  probably 
written  about  the  year  1480  and  printed  in  1499.  It  passed 
through  twenty-two  editions  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  was 
translated  into  English,  German,  Dutch,  French  and  Latin. 
It  found  also  innumerable  continuers,  adapters  and  imitators, 
and  after  giving  great  stimulus  to  dramatic  production  was 
itself  put  on  the  stage  in  altered  form.  For,  though  the 
"  Celestina ''  calls  itself  a  tragi-comedy,  its  twenty -one  acts 
could  never  have  never  been  put  on  the  stage.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  two  hands,  but  the  most  probable  critical  opin- 
ion of  the  present  day  ascribes  the  vi^hole  work  to  Rojas> 
and  he  might  well  be  proud  of  it  for  the  drawing  of 
character  is  of  remarkable  power.  Europe  can  show 
nothing  at  this  period  that  approaches  it.  Even  the  minor 
parts  are  treated  with  a  precision  that  Lope  and  Calderon  do 
not  always  rival. 

The  popularity  of  the  "  Celestina  "  however,  was  more 

*They  are:  Francisco  Ximenez,  El  Lidro  de  las  Damas;  Alonzo  de 
Cartagena,  El  Libro  de  las  Mujeres  Illustres  ;  Martin  Alonzo  de  Cordoba, 
Las  Alabanzas  de  la  Virginidad  and  Verjel  de  Nobles  Doncellas  ;  Rodri- 
guez de  la  Camara,  El  Triunfo  de  las  Donas  and  El  Sierve  Libre  de  Amor; 
Alvaro  de  Luna,  El  Libro  de  las  Viriuosas  y  Claras  Mujeres, 
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in  accord  with  its  merits  than  with  its  morals.  Its  style  is 
easy  and  smooth  beyond  the  usual  degree  of  the  time, 
though  it  errs  sometimes  by  excess  of  orniiment  and  erudi- 
tion. It  is  made  up  of  a  decidedly  unpleasant  story  of  the 
bawd  Celestina  who  gains  by  fair  means  and  foul,  mostly 
the  latter,  the  love  of  Meliboea  for  her  paymaster  Calisto, 
and  in  doing  so  compasses  her  own  and  the  general  ruin. 

To  give  in  detail  the  plot  of  this  tragi-comedy  would  be 
neither  possible  nor  profitable.  In  deference  to  the  religious 
prejudices  of  the  audience  the  actors  are  made  to  profess 
the  faith  of  pagan  Rome.  The  coy  heroine,  Melibcea,  who 
loved  not  wisely  but  too  well,  kills  herself  at  last  after  re- 
vealing her  sad  tale  to  her  father.  Her  lover  meantime  has 
met  his  death  in  falling  from  a  ladder  by  which  he  had 
scaled  the  garden  wall.  This  end  is  somewhat  lame,  however, 
for  he  is  really  the  victim  of  a  plot  to  avenge  on  the  lovers 
the  murder  of  two  followers  of  two  young  women,  pupils  of 
Celestina  in  iniquity,  who  had  perished  after  killing  the  old 
hag  in  a  quarrel  over  the  wages  of  their  infamy.  It  is  with 
this  social  class  that  the  play  has  chiefly  to  do.  Celestina 
dies  in  the  twelfth  of  the  twenty-one  acts,  but  ten  are  taken 
up  wholly  with  the  conversation  of  persons  of  her  class,  and 
such  take  a  considerable  part  in  five  others,  while  Calisto 
and  Meliboea  appear  in  but  six  scenes  each.  In  the  main, 
then,  this  piece  attempts  a  realistic  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
vicious  classes.  It  is  in  this  a  forerunner  of  the  noveia 
picaresca  in  Spain  and  of  the  naturalistic  novel  everywhere. 

But  the  lead  was  not  followed  immediately.  The  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  embracing  the  long  reign  and 
not  inglorious  career  of  Charles  V.  offers  very  little  of  in- 
terest and  few  signs  of  progress  in  romance.  But  we  may 
discern  the  beginnings  of  historic  fiction  in  the  anonymous 
"  Question  de  Amor  "  which  bears  its  own  date,  April  17th, 
1512.  The  Question  is  whether  a  lover  suffers  more  who 
has  lost  his  mistress  by  death  or  lost  her  respect.  The  chief 
interest,  however,  lies  in  the  excellent  description  of  the 
hunts,  games,  shows,  feasts,  and  dress  of  the  period.     The_ 
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scene  is  laid  in  Italy  which  then  and  for  some  time  after  had 
for  the  Spaniards  the  charm  of  a  land  rich  in  romantic 
adventure.  Somewhat  similar  in  character  is  Juan  de 
Flores'  "  Aurelio "  and  "Isabella"  (I52if  which  pos- 
sibly furnished  hints  for  Shakspere's  "Tempest,"  The 
work  is  valueless,  however,  and  much  ihe  same  can  be  said 
of  "  Clareo  and  Floreaca,"  a  sentimental  allegory,  and  the 
similar  "Luzindaro  and  Medusina,"  with  which  this  branch 
of  fiction  seems  to  have  lost  its  charm  for  the  reading 
public,  a  fact  that  is  much  less  remarkable  than  that  it  ever 


The  place  of  allegory  was  taken  by  Pastoral  fiction, 
which  was  as  dull  and  rather  more  artificial.  It  is  stranf;^ 
to  note  how  slowly  any  true  literary  feeling  develops  and 
through  what  curious  chrysalis  states  the  literature  of 
imagination  has  had  to  pass  to  attain  its  present  strength 
and  beauty.  The  first  of  the  pastoral  dreamers  among 
Spaniards  was  Montemayor,  whose  "Diana  Enamorada" 
( 1542)  is  a  decided  improvement  on  Sannazaro's  "  Arcadia," 
but,  like  its  continuations  by  Perez  and  Polo,  so  foreign  to 
the  critical  taste  of  our  day  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it 
could  have  found  a  publisher  to  venture  or  readers  to  en- 
dure. And  yet  its  admirers,  and  imitators  too,  were  amonff 
the  greatest  writers  of  the  coming  century,  the  golden  a^ 
of  Spanish  literature.  It  was  then  that  among  a  multitude 
of  lesser  lights,'  Cervantes  gave  the  world  his  "Galatea," 
the  best  of  this  class  which  after  all  is  but  little  better  than 
the  worst.  He  indeed  had  wit  enough  never  to  finish  it," 
but  Lope,  here  as  elsewhere  quick  to  imitate  every  success 
of  his  more  generous  rival,  soon  after  entered  the, lists  with 
his    "Arcadia."      This  was  the  last  important  eflfort  ia  ■ 

■  We  maj  mention :  Lull  Galvez  de  Montalvo**  Bt  Pailor  de  filidm, 
Bernardo  de  Valbuena'i  Sig^le  de  Oro,  Antonio  de  Lafraia's  Fortum»ry 
Amor,  Bernardo  de  la  Verga'i  Pastor  de  Iberia,  Bernardo  de  BolMdllla'a 
Paslorea  dr  Hernarei,  Bartolom^  L6pez  de  Encito's  Daengamo  da  CaUa, 
and  Crlatobal  Suarei  de  Figueroa's   ConsianU  Amarilis. 

■In  Don  Quixote,  Chap,  t  (Pt.  I.)  "What  book  ii  thta?"  ask*  the 
Curate.    "  The  Galalta  of  Hlpiel  de  Cervaatea,  aaid  the  Barber.    Tliia  C«r- 
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muiiner  that  needed  no  other  weight  than  its  own  dullness 
to  drag  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  of*  oblivion. 

From  the  middle  of  the  century  onward  the  current  of 
fiction  divides.  The  short  story  makes  its  long-desired  ap- 
pearance and  the  tales  of  adventure  and  low  life,  the  so- 
called  Novelas  Picarescas  give  welcome  relief  from  the  pas- 
torals and  from  serious  allegorical  "  heroic  "  fiction.  This  last 
form  however  was  still  to  find  its  best  representative  in 
Gines  Perez  de  Hita's  "Civil  Wars  of  Grenada  "  which  the 
author  gathered  from  the  lips  of  Moors  still  living  in  his 
native  Murcia.  The  first  part  of  ihis  historical  romance. 
written  between  1589  and  1595  niay  still  be  read  with  pleas- 
ure heightened  by  the  spirited  ballads  which  Hita  collected 
from  the  mouths  of  the  descendants  of  the  actors  them- 
selves. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  satire  of  Cervantes, 
directed  though  it  was  against  the  romance  of  chivalry  only, 
tended  to  discourage  all  serious  fiction.  Perhaps  this  may 
account  for  the  failure  of  "El  Cabalero  Venturoso  "  to  see 
the  light,  though  the  license  to  print  was  duly  obtained  in 
1617.  The  work  is  said  to  be  at  least  as  good  as  the  con- 
temporarj'  novels  of  Cispedes  or  the  later  ones  of  Lozano 
and  Texada.  An  exception  should  be  made  perhaps  in 
favor  of  "The  Two  Faithful  Friends"  (1625)  which,  though 
the  scene  is  laid  in  Persia,  seems  to  be  intended  to  clironicle 
for  the  initiated  the  scandals  and  corruptions  of  the  court. 

The  Pastoral  and  the  Romance  of  Chivalry  were  destined 
to  almost  complete  extinction.  The  new  styles  that  were 
arising  gave  promise  of  greater  permanence  because  they 
were  more  in  accord  with  real  life.  Both  the  short  story 
and  the  Novela  Ptearesca  were  based  on  studious  observa- 


VRPtei  has  been  a  friend  of  mine  for  many  jears  and  I  know  that  he  is  moi 
versed  in  mlsfortunet  than  in  verses.  Hfa  book  has  something  of  good  ji 
venlion.  It  proposes  something  but  concludes  nothing,  so  we  must  wail  (< 
the  second  part  which  he  promises,  for  perhaps  he  will  amend  it  so  as  I 
make  it  worth?  of  the  favor  now  denied  it.  And  till  then,  mj  friend,  kee 
it  (hut  up  at  home,". 
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of  dreary  worthlesaaess. '  We  may  place  all  these  ron^hly 
in  the  first  half  oi  the  fifteenth  century.  Tbe"C8rceI  de 
Amor"  by  Diego  de  Saa  Pedro  which  Beems  to  date  from  . 
1465  is  the  first  to  promise  better  thiof^.  It  is  tme  that  like 
his  predecessors  he  befpas  with  ao  allegoiy,  but  he  soon 
drifts  into  a  tale  of  adventure  much  in  the  chivalrous  style. 
The  plot  is  at  dmes  clumsy,  but  the  author  writes  more 
fluently  than  his  predecessors  and  met  with  a  success  that 
he  merited  chiefly  because  he  was  the  first  to  feel  the  readi- 
ness of  the  public  to  change  its  taste  from  the  chivalrous  to  the 
sentimental  romance.  No  doubt  however  his  fame  was  fos- 
tered by  the  bitter  opposition  that  the  professional  moralists 
of  the  time  bestowed  on  his  book,  for  this  has  been  even  to 
to  our  own  day  the  moat  eflTective  of  advertisements. 

Of  far  more  importance  than  this,  however,  was  the  "Celes- 
tina,"  a  realistic  sketch  in  dramatic  form  which  was  probably 
written  about  the  year  1480  and  printed  in  1499.  It  passed 
through  twenty-two  editions  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy  and  was 
translated  into  English,  German,  Dutch,  French  and  Latin. 
It  found  also  innumerable  continuers,  adapters  and  imitators, 
and  after  giving  great  stimulus  to  dramatic  production  was 
itself  put  on  the  stage  in  altered  form.  For,  though  the 
"  Celestina  "  calls  itself  a  tragi-comedy,  its  twenty-one  acts 
could  never  have  never  been  put  on  the  stage.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  two  hands,  but  the  most  probable  critical  ofHO- 
ion  of  the  present  day  ascribes  the  whole  work  toRojaS)  j 
and  he  might  well  be  proud  of  it  for  the  drawing 
character  is  of  remarkable  power.  Europe  can  show 
nothing  at  this  period  that  approaches  it.  Even  the  miutn 
parts  are  treated  with  a  precision  thatLope  and  Caldero 
not  always  rival. 

The  popularity  of  the  "  Celestina"  ho« 

'Thpy  are:    Francisco    Xlmenex,  ^//./Aro  i<ij 

CarUgena,  SI  I.ibro  de  lot  Mnjera  Jlltutr«» 

Lat  Alabama4  de  la  Virginidad  and  Vtri- 
guei  de  la  Camara,  Bl  TH»m/»  dmbuOt 
Alvaro  do  Luna,  Bl  I.ltr»  th  Uu  VM 
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Autores  Espanoles,'  breathes  a  charming  spiril  of  freshness 
and  grace  which  rises  occasionally  to  literary  beauty  of  no 
mean  order.  Copied  by  Montemayor  for  his  "  Diana  "  and  by 
Lope  for  a  play,  turned  into  ballads  by  Padillo  and  intro- 
duced by  Cervantes  into  "  Don  Qjiixote,"  the  story  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  familiar  in  Spanish  literature,  but  it 
belongs  with  all  its  merit  to  a  sentimental  school  of  fiction 
which  was  more  at  home  among  the  Moors  than  among  the 
Spaniards. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later  we  find  in  the  "  Patrafluelo" 
of  Juan  de  Timoneda  an  effort  to  make  such  a  collection  of 
stories  from  various  sources  as  had  existed  in  literary  form 
for  a  long  period  in  France  and  Italy,  His  aim  is  unambi- 
tious, however.  He  has  collected  but  twenty-two  rather 
short  tales  covering  from  four  to  eight  duodecimo  pages, 
each  preceded  by  a  quatrain  of  argument.  The  tales  them- 
selves are  commonplace  and  far  from  well  told.  Still  less 
ambitious  are  the  same  author's.  "Sobremesa"  and  "Alivio 
de  Caminantes,"  which  are  merely  a  collection  of  trifling  jests 
of  a  few  lines  each,  and  the  same  will  apply  to  the  twelve 
"Cuentos"  of  Juan  Aragones.  The  real  originator  of  the 
short  story  as  a  recognized  form  of  fiction  is  Cervantes,  who 
in  this  is  at  once  the  first  and  the  best  of  Spanish  writers. 
In  his  "  Don  Quixote  "  Cervantes  had  introduced  tenta- 
tively a  number  of  interesting  interludes,  the  chief  of  which, 
"The  Curious  Impertinent"  is  avowedly  an  independ- 
ent tale,  but  hardly  more  so  than  some  others  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  adventures  of  the  quixotic  knight  are  of  the 
slightest.  This  was  in  1604.  He  had  written  other  similar 
sketches,  for  he  mentions  one  of  them,  "  Rinconte  and 
Cortadillo,"  in  this  very  part  of  his  great  satire,  but  it  is 
plear  that  his  artistic  sense  forbade  him  to  interrupt  the 
lourse  of  his  "  Don  CJiiixote "  with  them,  and  the  sec- 
pd  part  ia  free  from  this  artistic  blemish.  The  material 
ms  to  have  grown  on  his  hands,  however,  for  in  1615, 
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entire  novela  is  takeo  up  with  a  really  brilliaot  character 
sketch  of  this  community  of  outlaws.  The  strange  ming- 
ling of  moral  uascnipulousness  with  religious  scruple,  of 
desperate  wickedness  and  cringing  superstition  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Spanish  criminal  classes,  has  never  been 
painted  in  such  faithful  colors.  The  iniroduction  of  Moni- 
podio  into  a  second  story,  the  Dugs'  Colloquy,  leads  one 
to  think  that  Cervantes  must  have  found  or  iiiought  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  thoughts  and  feelin<;ii  oT  this  class  by  means 
of  direct  association  with  them  during  his  stay  at  Seville. 
The  Colloquy,  also,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  rather  a 
satire  on  contemporary  Spanish  manners  than  a  story. 
Then,  too, the  "Fraudulent Marriage"  is  hardly  more  than  a 
prelude  to  the  Colloquy  that  follows,  and  the  "Glass  Li- 
centiate "  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of  sayings  by  a  wise 
fool  who  had  been  the  jest  of  ValladoJid  when  Cervantes 
visited  it.  The  nine  tales  that  remain  are  in  general  of  a 
romantic  cast.  In  four  of  them  the  interest  hangs  on  the 
recovery  of  a  lost  child.  A  lover's  search  for  his  lady  or 
the  lady's  pursuit  of  the  runaway  lover  forms  the  subject  of 
three  others.  An  amusing  and  somewhat  pathetic  tale  of 
defeated  jealousy,  a  charming  sermon  on  the  text  "  Love 
Laughs  at  Locksmiths,"  and  in  "  La  Tia  Fingida  "  a  rol- 
licking account  of  the  often-restored  virginity  of  the  yacMs 
puella  Esperanza  and  her  final  winning  of  a  young,  hand- 
some, wealthy,  and  loving  husband,  complete  the  list.  No 
one  before  him  had  done  better  what  he  undertook  to  do, 
and  in  Spain  he  is  still  unrivalled.  And  he  may  continue  to  be 
for  we  have  fallen  on  evil  times  for  the  story  of  adventure, 
and  the  novela  picaresca,  radically  naturalistic  though  it  be, 
gives  place  to  more  serious  studies  of  common  life. 

That  the  universal  and  somewhat  jealous  genius  of  Lope 
should  be  stirred  to  emulate  the  successful  labors  of  Cer- 
vantes was  but  natural,  and  some  eleven  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Novelas  Exemflares  he  printed  in  a  miscella- 
neous volume  three  tales  which,  with  one  that  had  appeared 
three  years  before,  made  up  the  whole  of  his  work  in  tfaia 
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field,  in  which  he  showed  his  versatility  and  wide  reading, 
but  did  not  add  particularly  to  his  fame.  But  the  number 
of  rivals  was  enormous.  Ticknor  distinguishes  among 
them  with  more  or  less  praise  Hidalgo,  whose  "  Carnival  of 
Castille  "  is  made  up  of  the  briefest  relations  of  the  mad 
pranks  that  such  a  season  invited.  This  book,  published  in 
1605,  followed  the  first  part  of  "  Don  Qpixote  "  with  its  in- 
terspersed tales,  but  preceded  the  "  Exemplary  Novels." 
The  next  prominent  figure  is  Suarez  de  Figueroa,  but  he 
marks  a  retrogade  tendency,  reverting  to  the  romantic  types 
while  the  tendency  of  the  short  tale  in  the  main  was  stead- 
ily realistic,  often  naturalistic. 

This  we  find  very  well  exemplified  in  Barbadillo,  whose 
writing  falls  mainly  in  the  second  and  third  decade  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Some  of  his  work,  especially  the  "  Inge- 
nious Helen,  daughter  of  Celestina,"  comes  very  close  to  the 
novela  -picaresca^  into  which  the  short  tale  was  finally  to 
merge.  To  Barbadillo's  "  House  of  Respectable  Amuse- 
ments "  we  owe  also  the  introduction  into  Spain  of  the  plan 
of  linking  stories  together  by  a  minor  plot  such  as  Boccac- 
cio had  made  classic  in  the"Decamerone."  This  aflforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  insertion  of  songs  and  for  introductions 
of  a  more  or  less  theatrical  character  to  the  tales,  which  ac- 
corded, as  Ticknor  observes,  with  the  taste  of  the  time,  and 
was  artistically  justifiable.  It  was,  of  course,  no  new  thing. 
The  "Arabian  Nights"  and  the  "Seven  Wise  Masters  "  had 
given  a  model  to  Boccaccio,  and  his  scheme  had  been  al- 
ready improved  upon  by  Chaucer  and  by  Margaret  of  An- 
gouleme.  But  however  imperfectly  presented,  the  idea  was 
popular  in  Spain,  and  was  almost  immediately  taken  up  by 
Tirso  in  his  "  Cigarrales  de  Toledo,"  and  he  in  turn  was 
copied  by  Montalvan,  whose  "  Para  Todos  "  was  perhaps  the 
most  popular  work  of  the  kind  during  the  century. 

The  succession  of  story-tellers  now  became  unbroken 
and  originality  began  to  be  sought  in  extravagance.  Among 
the  authors,  and  not  the  worst  among  them,  were  two  ladies 
of  noble  birth,  Mariana  de  Carbajal  and  Maria  de  Zayas 
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In  the  mass  it  is  worth  while  to  single  out  only  the  five  tales 
of  "  The  Various  Effects  of  Love  and  Fortune  "  by  Alonso 
de  Alcala,  and  that  not  for  any  literary  merit,  but  because 
each  in  turn  is  so  written  as  to  dispense  with  one  of  the  five 
vowels  of  the  alphabet,  for  such  misplaced  ingenuity  is  a 
sure  prelude  of  literary  decay. 

An  offshoot  of  the  short  tale  that  assisted  the  develop- 
ment of  the  novela  -picaresca  is  the  satirical  sketch  for  which 
the  way  had  been  indicated  by  Qpevedo  in  his  **  Suenos/* 
One  of  the  first  of  these  is  probably  the  best  known  of  all 
though  not  always  under  its  own  name.  I  mean  the  **  Diablo 
Cojuelo,"  the  "Limping  Devil"  of  Louis  Velez  de  Gue- 
vara, which  forms  the  basis  of  the  more  famous  "  Diable 
Boiteux"  of  Le  Sage.  Since  the  scheme  of  the  Spanish  is 
essentially  identical  with  that  of  the  French  satire,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  it  here.  It  affords  occasion  for  vivid 
sketches  of  life  in  Spanish  cities  and  among  all  classes  of 
society,  especially,  of  course,  among  the  rogues,  high  and 
low.  Excellent  in  its  way,  too,  is  his  account  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Love  where  degrees  are  given  on  due  examina- 
tion for  proficiency  in  amorous  intrigue. 

The  best  of  the  later  writers  of  this  kind  however  is 
Francisco  Santos  who  also  was  freely  used  by  Le  Sage. 
Especially  noteworthy  is  his  "Truth  on  the  Rack"  where 
in  company  of  the  Cid  and  other  worthies  she  is  made  to 
reveal  the  reality  behind  the  outward  show  of  the  world. 
The  bluff"  frankness  of  the  Cid,  who  assures  the  bystanders 
that  if  they  would  give  him  such  a  world  to  live  in  he  would 
not  accept  it,  is  peculiarly  well  sustained  throughout.  But 
the  prominence  of  satire  is  also  a  sign  that  a  genre  has 
passed  its  fruitful  season. 

Long  before  Santos'  time,  however,  the  short  story  had 
undergone  an  important  development.  It  was  natural  that 
in  contrast  to  the  long  romances  of  chivalry  or  the  pastoral 
novels  the  short  tales  should  deal  by  preference  with  real 
life,  should  be  naturalistic  or  at  least  realistic.  But  in  the 
painting  of  real  life  it  is  natural  that  the  vices  should  attract 
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more  attention  than  the  virtues,  if  for  no  other  reason  because 
they  present  themselves  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms  and 
assume  more  interesting  disguises,  while  virtue  is  more  mo- 
notonously consistent  and  more  natural.  Moreover  the  ma- 
jority of  readers  being  themselves  comparatively  virtuous  pre- 
fer to  read  of  conditions  that  present  some  mark  of  novelty 
to  them.  Hence  to-day  novels  written  for  the  middle  class 
deal  largely  with  aristocracy,  while  the  greatest  successes  in 
the  higher  walks  of  Bction  have  been  in  the  portrayal  to  a 
cultured  circle  of  the  life  of  the  lower  and  the  lowest  social 
strata. 

This  tendency  will  naturally  be  most  marked  where  the 
reading  public  is  most  restricted^  and  in  Spain  it  begins  in 
the  pastoral  and  chivalrous  romances  which  reached  here 
tlieir  first  and  highest  development  and  were  abandoned, 
with  a  unanimity  and  rapidity  that  is  quite  remarkable,  for 
the  novel  of  low  life  which  had  the  double  advantage  in  their 
eyes  of  being  true  to  nature  and  yet  foreign  to  experience. 
In  this,  as  in  the  other  branches  of  fiction,  Spain  was 
much  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  French 
novelist  Sorel,  writing  in  1664,  says  that  the  Spaniards  were 
"the  first  who  made  their  romances  natural  and  diverting," 
The  Spanish  "  Amadis  "  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  best 
romance  of  chivalry  and  "Don  Quixote"  the  oldest  and 
best  of  all  the  satires  on  this  class  of  work,  the  "  Conde 
Lucanor  "  preceded  the  "Decamerone"  by  half  a  century, 
the  "Diana"  as  a  pastoral  romance  was  long  without 
a  successful  rival  in  Europe,  and  so  too  these  novelas  fica- 
rescas,  the  naturalistic  fiction  of  the  day.  were  produced  as 
Ticknor  says,  "  when  the  rest  of  Europe,  with  a  partial  ex- 
ception in  favor  qfeltaly,  was  not  yet  awakened  to  corres- 
ponding efforts  oWhe  imagination,  before  Madame  de  La- 
fayette had  published  her  "Zaide";  before  Sidney's  "  Ar 
cadia  "  had  appeared  or  D'Urfe's  "  AstrSe,"  or  Corneille's 
"  Cid,"  or  Le  Sage's  "  Gil  Bias."  In  short  they  were  at  the 
height  of  their  fame  just  at  the  period  when  the  H6tel  de 
I  K.ambouillet  reigned  supreme  over  the  taste  of  France  and 
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when  Hardy,  following  the  indications  of  the  public  will  and 
the  example  of  his  rivals,  could  do  no  belter  than  brin^  out 
upon  the  stage  of  Paris  nearly  every  one  of  the  tales  of  Cer- 
Viinlea  and  many  of  those  of  Cervantes'  rivals  and  contem- 
poraries."  Thus  Spain  led  the  world  in  fiction  till  political 
causes  left  her  behind  in  the  march  of  civilization.  From 
that  time  till  comparatively  recent  days  she  has  taken  her 
inspiration  from  France. 

The  novela  ficarcsca  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phases  of  all  Spanish  literature.  If  the  "  Celestina  "  be  reck- 
oned as  a  drama.  "  Lazarillo  deTormes"  will  be  at  once 
the  first  and  one  of  the  best  of  this  class.'  It  is,  therefore, 
the  more  to  be  regretted  that  its  authorship  should  be  some- 
what uncertain.  It  has  usutilly  appeared  under  the  patron- 
age of  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  a  statesman  of  no  small  note 
at  the  court  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  But  though  the 
first  edition  of  the  tale  appeared  in  1553  and  the  next  year 
brought  three  others,  while  revisions,  additions,  continua- 
tions, and  translations,  followed  almost  annually,  it  is  not 
till  1607  that  the  name  of  the  learned  Mendoza,  the  collector 
of  manuscripts,  bibliophilist,  historian,  and  diplomatist,  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  this  little  but  important  pam- 
phlet. It  seems  hardly  possible  that  he,  with  all  his  varied 
genius,  could  have  known  the  poverty-stricken  life  of  the 
lower  classes  in  Spain  so  intimately  as  the  author  of  this 
book  must  have  known  it.  Other  reasons,  too,  serve  to  dis- 
pose us  to  the  somewhat  later  opinion  which  ascribes  the 
work  to  Juan  de  Ortega,  a  monk  of  St.  Jerome,  who  as  men- 
dicant friar  had  ample  means  to  know  by  experience  what 
Mendoza  could  only  have  surmised.*  For  the  tale  displays 
an  astonishing  keenness  of  perception  of  the  desolation  to 
which  her  foreign  glories  had  reduced  all  Spain,  and  es- 
pecially the  country  population. 

^Auloret  SspaitoUs,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  77-90;  first  continuation,  lb.  91-tOO; 
second  continuation  (Luna),  loo-iaS. 

*ThOBC  who  seek  a  fuller  dlscuaaion  of  this  question  will  find  It  well 
treated   bj  Morel-Fatio  In  tifs  Btudet  jur  rSspagne,  and  moat  Mtlitei 
ril7  in  Laofer's  Dtr  eriU  Scktlmtnroman,  Stuttgart,  1889. 
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The  opening  scene  introduces  us  to  Lazcirillo,  who 
had  been  so-called  from  the  stream  of  that  name,  for  he 
was  born  in  a  mill  over  it.  His  father,  the  miller,  is 
a  thief  who  presently  suffers  the  penalty  of  his  crime.  The 
mother  associates  herself  with  a  Moor  who  soon  comes  to  a 
like  end.  In  these  straits  she  is  glad  to  rid  herself  of  the 
son  by  giving  him  to  be  a  blindman's  guide.  Their  various 
schemes  to  trick  one  another  give  a  brilliant  though  rather 
drastic  picture  of  miserly  beggary  and  heartlessness.  The 
boy  at  length  arranges  with  diabolical  calmness  to  let  the 
blind  man  stun  himself  by  leaping  violently  against  a  stone 
pillar,  and  escapes  from  him  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  cler- 
gyman, his  second  master. 

Here,  too,  he  suffers  from  miserly  meanness  and  is  driven 
to  seek  food  to  supplement  his  ridiculously  scanty  fare  by 
pilfering  a  chest  where  the  priest  was  wont  to  keep  the  re- 
mains of  blessed  bread  used  for  distribution  in  church.  The 
only  relief  to  his  hunger  were  the  funeral  feasts.  He  grows 
to  feel  a  ghoulish  delight  when  summoned  to  attend  the 
priest  for  the  last  sacraments  and  a  horrid  regret  if  the  pa- 
tient chances  to  recover.  Here  we  have  also  a  curious  pic- 
ture of  the  priest  at  the  offering,  with  one  eye  on  the  bag 
in  which  the  boy  collected  the  offerings,  and  the  other  on 
the  fingers  of  the  youth  lest  he  should  filch  anything  from 
it.  "  His  eyes  rolled  about  his  head  as  though  they  were  of 
quicksilver."  One  of  the  most  famous  and  familiar  pas- 
sages of  the  entire  piece  relates  the  various  fortunes  of  the 
contest  of  the  servant  for  a  share  in  what  he  called  the 
"  bread  paradise  "  of  the  priest.  He  procures  a  duplicate 
key  to  the  box.  His  peculations  are  observed.  He  makes 
holes  in  it  that  they  may  be  attributed  to  mice.  He  carries 
the  key  in  his  mouth,  and  is  at  last  discovered  by  a  whist- 
ling noise  which  he  chances  to  make  with  it  there  in  his 
sleep.  The  priests  remarks,  as  he  discharges  him  :  "  I  can't 
have  so  smart  a  servant  as  you.  You  must  have  been  a 
blindman's  boy." 

Then  Lazarillo  passes  to  the  service  of  the  most  sym- 
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pathetic  of  the  characters  of  the  whole  book,  a  poor  noble- 
man, antetype  of  Calderon's  Don  Mendo  in  the  "Alcade  of 
Zalamea,"  and  of  many  and  many  another  in  Spanish  come- 
dy and  romance,  empty  of  stomach  and  purse  but  full  of 
dignity  and  a  certain  -pundonor  which  finds  its  highest  repre- 
sentative in  the  Knight  of  the  Woeful  Countenance.  lo 
his  service  hunger  drives  Lazarillo  to  beg  food  for  both 
alike,  and  yet  we  find  only  natural  his  touching  loyalty  to 
this  companion  in  poverty,  and  we  listen  with  a  certain  ad- 
miration to  the  knight's  distorted  notions  of  honor  for  which 
with  his  eyes  open  he  has  sacrificed  bis  livelihood.  Though 
the  shreivd  Liazarillo  sajs  rightly  enough  :  "  Dear  God  :  how 
man}-  there  may  be  like  him  in  the  world  who  for  a  whim 
that  they  call  honor  bear  what  they  would  not  bear  for  Thy 
sake." 

This  master  is  at  length  constrained  to  fly  from  his  credi- 
tors and  Lazarillo  falls  for  a  brief  week  into  the  services  of 
a  friar,  as  fond  of  society  and  "the  worthy  women  of  the 
town"  as  ever  he  was  of  the  Canterbury  pilgrimage.  He 
gave  the  boy  the  first  shoes  he  ever  had,  but  he  made  him 
wear  them  out  too  speedily  on  his  many  erraods,  and  so  he 
was  glad  to  seek  service  with  a  peddler  of  iodulgeocea. 

The  conduct  of  this,  his  fifth  master  was  no  doubt  typical 
of  a  phase  of  the  religious  life  of  the  time,  but  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  keen  satire  aroused  the  denunciation  of  the  In- 
quisition. All  the  more  significant  it  becomes  that  the  criti- 
cism  was  generally  recognized  as  true  and  hence  it  was 
found  hopeless  to  suppress  it.  For  though  this  aa  well  as 
the  preceding  chapter  was  omitted  in  the  emasculated  edi- 
tion of  1573  and  while  the  Inquisition  endured,  that  is  till 
1831,  was  never  afterward  printed  in  Spain,  yet  countless 
editions  printed  in  France  and  elsewhere  made  it  familiar. 
The  passage  is  even  cited  in  extenso  in  a  school  reader  in- 
tended for  South  American  use. 

The  trickery  and  pretended  miracles  of  the  indulgence 
.  monger  are  after  all  only  such  as  Chaucer's  Pardoner  won!'* 
have  employed.     He  uaed  to  bribe  the  country  clei^y  1 
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are  exhibited  here  as  both  wretchedly  poor  and  wretchedly 
ignorant,  he  imposes  on  the  wealthy  by  his  pretended  learn- 
ing and  tricks  the  credulous  laity  by  cures  and  exorcisms 
practised  on  his  well  trained  confederates  so  that  they  be- 
come eager  purchasers  of  his  spiritual  wares.  Even  young 
Lazarillo  is  shocked  by  the  blasphemy  when  at  last  it  is  re- 
vealed to  him. 

Reflecting  that  "many  such  jests  may  be  played  by 
tricksters  on  the  credulous  "  he  seeks  service  with  a  painter 
and  then  with  one  of  the  cathedral  clergy  who  seems  to  have 
combined  with  his  clerical  oiBce  the  worldly  one  of  a  water 
carrier.  In  this  service  Lazarillo  gets  a  start  in  life  and  attains 
the  poor  Spaniard's  ambition,  to  dress  in  fine  clothes  though 
they  be  cast  olf  ones.  He  abandons  his  menial  duties  and 
reaches  at  length  that  second  goal  of  Spanish  ambition,  an 
office,  "  for,"  as  he  says  "  he  saw  no  one  could  get  on  without 
one,"  First  he  became  a  messenger  in  a  police  court,  then 
a  town  crier  of  wines.  In  this  function  he  won  the  esteem 
of  a  priest  who  vouchsafed  to  marry  him  to  one  of  his  female 
retainers  at  the  scandal  of  whose  continued  presence  in  the 
priest's  house  he  chose  to  turn  a  deaf  ear,  for  did  not  the 
amiable  prelate  assure  him  that  "  one  who  listens  to  scan- 
dal will  never  be  happy?" 

So  ends  the  original  "Lazarillo."  The  author  seems  to 
have  intended  a  continuation  of  which  the  fragment  intro- 
ducing the  German  mercenary  troops  was  probably  de- 
signed to  make  a  part.  But  the  book  did  not  lack  supple- 
menters.  Yet  one  and  all  of  them  failed  to  see  that  in 
bringing  his  hero  to  an  independent  condition  the  author 
had  brought  his  book  to  an  artistic  conclusion.  No  one  who 
has  read  the  eflbrls  of  Martin  Nuncio  and  Luna  will  counsel 
the  "courteous  reader"  to  a  like  trial  of  his  patience. 
These  continuators,  often  men  whose  talents  deserved  a 
more  worthy  employment,  fell  on  all  the  great  works  of 
Spanish  fiction  of  this  time,  like  crows  on  carrion.  It  is  a 
curious  chapter  in  the  trials  of  authors  and  the  history  of  the 
iveloproent  of  the  idea  of  literary  property. 
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*'G«Sman  de  Alfarache," '  the  first  independent  work  in 
tiie  ftylc  of  the  "  Lazarillo,"  did  not  appear  till  nearly  a  half 
century  later.  Like  his  prototype  Guzman  leaves  his 
widowed  mother  and  is  tossed  about  in  the  world  as  scullion, 
errand  boy,  thief,  fine  gentleman,  gambler,  soldier,  beggar, 
and  cardinal's  page  till  Aleman  leaves  him  in  the  service  of 
a  French  diplomatist.  This  much  was  printed  in  1599. 
Aleman  took  up  the  story  again  in  1605,  satirizing  fiercely 
a  conacienceless  imitator,  Sayavedra,  and  carrying  his  hero 
throuffh  various  changes  of  fortune  to  the  galleys.  A  third 
part  the  author  promised  but  never  wrote. 

The  Togue  of  Spanish  literature  at  this  time  may  be 
jndjjed  from  the  fact  that  this  story,  which  to  modern  readers 
will  seem  at  the  least  tedious,  was  translated  into  English, 
French,  German,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Italian,  and  Latin.  Le 
Sage  in  the  next  century  based  upon  it  his  own  tale  of  like 
name  and  improved  it  greatly  by  purging  it,  as  he  says,  of 
"its  superfluous  moral  reflections." 

Other  literary  efforts  in  this  direction  can  only  be  named 
here.  The  year  that  saw  the  second  part  of  "  Guzman  " 
saw  also  the  "  Picara  Justtna,"  a  work  of  very  considerable 
length  which  is  but  dreary  reading,  and  thirteen  years  later 
Eapinel  published  his  "  Marcos  de  Obregan,"  interesting  to 
U8  especially  as  being  the  starting  point  of  "  Gil  Bias,"  Le 
Sage's  most  famous  novel.  Mention  is  due  also  to  Yanes* 
a  physician  of  Segovia,  whose  "  Alonzo  Servant  of  Many 
Masters"  was  published  from  1624  to  1626.  But  the  next 
year  saw  a  far  more  important  production,  probably  the 
best  work  of  this  kind  in  Spain,  Q^evedo's  "  Paul  the 
Sharper,*'  which  still  continues  to  interest  the  literary  world 
and  has  recently  been  reprinted  both  in  French  and  English 
with  elaborate  illustrations. 

Some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  tale  may  be  got  from 
even  a  brief  summary.  Paul  is  the  son  of  a  barber  and  a 
bawd,  and  brought  up  to  steal.     A  bright  chapter  on  his  life 

■In  Autorei  EipaBoles,  Vol.  ill.  pp.  185-363.  The  continuation  bf 
Mateo  Liuan,  lb,  363-430.  <  /. 
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;liool,  with  the  Twelfth-tide  celebration  where  he  is 
"  king,"  is  followed  by  perhaps  the  most  ghastly  account  of 
boarding-school  horrors  that  literature  affords,  though  the 
subject  is  well  worn.  From  school  he  goes,  as  a  sort  of  fag 
for  a  fellow  student,  to  the  University  of  Alcali.  Several 
chapters  are  occupied  with  student  pranks  here,  but  presently 
he  betakes  himself  back  to  Segovia  to  assume  the  inher- 
itance of  his  father,  whom  his  uncle,  the  liangman,  had  ex- 
cuted.  The  drunken  carouses  in  the  executioner's  house, 
where  they  ate  mince-pies  "  with  a  short  prayer  for  the  soul 
to  whom  the  flesh  belonged,"  is  disgusting,  but  interesting 
as  a  study  of  manners.  Paul's  life  as  a  sharper  begins  with 
his  life  in  Madrid,  which  tills  the  latter  and  larger  half  of 
the  tale.  Scenes  of  shifty  poverty,  of  prison  life,  of  gambling 
and  luxurious  debauchery,  follow  in  quick  succession.  At 
last  he  goes  off  with  a  iroop  of  actors  to  Toledo,'  and  after 
gambling,  drinking,  and  murdering,  betakes  himself  at  last 
in  the  company  of  a  woman  quite  worthy  of  him  to  the  West 
Indies, 

The  story  is  witty,  and  briskly  told.  We  do  not  feel  the 
omnipresent  gnawing  of  hunger  as  in  the  "  Lazarlllo,"  but 
on  the  other  hand  "  Paul  "  has  a  less  artistic  close.  Though 
it  contains  some  filthy  expressions  and  scenes,  the  book  can- 
not justly  be  called  immoral,  and  even  in  this  regard  it  is 
much  cleaner  than  the  "  Visions  "  of  the  same  author.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  its  excellence,  it  is  clear  that  with  Paul  of 
Segovia  the  novela  picaresca,  pure  and  simple,  began  to 
pall.  The  works  that  followed,  as  for  instance  the  popular 
"  Seville  Weasel "  of  Soiorzano  are,  as  Ticknor  has  ob- 
served, less  strictly  picaresque.  A  romantic  element  be- 
gins to  intrude  itself,  and  the  general  character  becomes  less 
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s  this  passage,  interesling  for  the  historj  of  the  Spanish 
Drama.  "  We  acted  a  play  written  hy  one  of  the  actors,  and  I  was  surprised 
that  thej  were  poet9,  for  I  thought  that  that  belonged  oa\y  to  learned  men 
and  wise  and  not  to  such  lay  fellows;  but  now  the  way  is  that  there  is  no 
author  (stage  manager)  who  does  not  write  comedies,  nor  actor  who  does 
not  make  his  farce  of  Moors  and  Christians."  He  implies  that  it  bad  been 
tSerent  formerly  \a  the  day  of  Lope  de  Rueda  and  Ramon, 
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true  to  the  every  day  life  of  the  time,  as  we  may  see  it,  for 
instance,  in  the  autobiography  of  that  court-fool  of  Octavio 
Piccolomini,  Estavauillo  Gonzalez,  a  scholarly,  poetical,  ly- 
ing, cowardly  scoundrel,  who  as  cook,  footman  and  body 
servant,  had  served  other  distinguished  men  in  many  parts 
of  Europe.  The  study  of  such  books  as  this  and  the  con- 
temporary German  "  SimpUcissimus  "  should  satisfy  us  that 
the  novela  -picaresca  is  no  grotesque  exaggeration.  It  is 
a  study  from  life,  and  therefore  it  continues  to  interest  us 
while  the  romances  of  chivalry,  the  pastorals  and  the  so- 
called  moral  fiction  oi  the  time,  have  practically  perished 
from  the  minds  of  men.  And  has  it  not  also  a  political  les- 
son P  Was  it  worth  while  to  gather  the  gold  and  silver  of 
the  Indies,  to  destroy  the  civilization  and  enslave  the  popu- 
lations of  Mexico  and  Peru  to  produce  the  national  develop- 
ment to  which  Lazarillo  and  Paul  and  Guzman  and  Este- 
vaoillo  bear  witness? 

J.  A. 


PAPER  CURRENCY  IN  COLONIAL  SOUTH 

CAROLINA. ' 
South  Carolina  was  the  first  among  the  colonies  to  intro- 
duce a  modification  of  the  paper  money  system.  Bills  of 
credit  were  issued,  not  merely  as  a  fiscal  expedient,  but  as  a 
contrivance  for  the  advancement  of  trade.  At  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  currency  problem  in  the 
province  was  practically  the  same  as  in  all  the  other 
colonies.  Gold  and  silver  were  exceedingly  scarce  and 
prices  correspondingly  low.  The  natural  tendency  under 
these  conditions  would  he  an  influx  of  specie.  The  needs  of 
the  new  colony,  however,  and  the  restrictive  commercial 
policy  of  England  kept  year  after  year  the  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  the  mother  country,  to  settle  which  the  constant 
exportation  of  specie  was  necessary.  The  colony  suffered 
from  a  chronic  state  of  monetary  stringency.  Very  little 
coin  was  to  be  found  at  all ;  and  that  little  came  through  the 
illicit  trade  carried  on  with  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 
Moreover  the  imported  coins  were  of  many  different  kinds, 
and  circulated  at  prices  varying  from  par  to  fifty  per  cent,  of 
their  face  value.  Several  attempts  were  made,  both  in 
England  and  tn  South  Carolina,  to  regulate  their  values  in 
terms  of  sterling  money.  But  the  acts  of  parliament  and 
the  proclamations  of  the  sovereign  were  generally  disre- 
garded, while  the  acts  of  the  assembly  were  never  in  effect 
long,  and  were  repealed  for  the  reason  that  more  harm  to 
commerce  was  believed  to  be  done  by  the  attempts  to  regu- 

I  The  original  Bources  consulted  are  TroU's  Latvi  of  SoHfi  CaroliHa; 
Grimkf's  La-ws  of  SouH  Carolina;  fiievard'i  Di'^eal  of  lie  I.aTtia  of  SoulA 
Carolina;  Sfa/u/ei  at  Large  of  South  Carolina ;  and  Carroli'i  Hiatorieal 
Collections  of  South  Carolina.  Of  general  work!  of  reference,  the  hUtorle* 
of  Bancroft  and  Hildreth  are  the  most  important;  while  of  works  bearing 
more  eapeciallj  on  South  Carolina  the  chief  are  the  hlatoriei  bj-  Simms.  Ram- 
■aj,  Drajton,  Arcbdate,  and  Henat;  lastlj,  reference  must  be  made  to 
Whitney's  monograph  on  the  Government  of  tke  Colony  of  South  Carolina. 

[■;7i 
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late  the  value  of  the  various  coins  than  would  result  if  the 
merchaDts  were  left  to  make  their  own  agreements. 

With  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  began  the 
period  of  paper  rainiey.  Tlie  abortive  expedition  against 
St  Angnstine  —  the  iavaavon  of  thej>rovince  by  Feboure  — 
the  expedition  againat  the  Tuscarora  Indians  —  the  Yamas- 
■ee  war  and  the  suppreasion  of  the  pirates,  all  took  place  be- 
tween 1701  and  1719,  and  drew  after  them  debt,  taxes, 
paper-issue*  and  depreciation. 

By  the  act  of  AasemhJy,  May  8,  1703,  South  Carolina, 
"  following  the  ezamplea  of  many  great  and  rich  countries 
who  have  maintained  themselves  in  their  exigencies  with 
credit  funds,  which  have  fully  answered  the  ends  of  money, 
and  given  the  people  beeides  a  quick  circulation  of  their 
trade  and  cash,"  authorized  the  issue  of  six  thousand  pounds 
in  bills  of  credit  to  pay  the  debts  incurred  by  the  expedition 
againat  St.  Augustine.  These  notes  were  issued  in  denom- 
inations ranging  from  fifty  shillings  to  twenty  pounds  ;  thev 
bore  interest  at  twelve  per  cent, ;  they  were  made  receiva- 
ble for  all  public  dues  and  a  legal  tender  in  all  private 
transactions.  By  the  same  act  a  tax  was  laid  for  their  re- 
tirement. But  the  current  necessities  of  the  colony  absorbed 
the  total  income  from  it.  Succeeding  acts  of  Assembly  in- 
demnify the  treasurer  for  applying  the  sinking  fund  to  other 
purposes,  continue  the  bills  current,  and  authorize  new  issues. 
Within  seven  years  25,000  pounds  were  emitted,  of  which 
16,000  pounds  remained  current  on  March  1,  1710,  the  re- 
mainder  having  been  redeemed  or  lost  and  destroyed.  Af- 
ter the  first  issue  the  interest-bearing  feature  was  discarded 
since  it  kept  the  notes  out  of  circulation  and  caused  them  to 
be  hoarded. 

From  1703  to  1712  the  credit  of  paper  money  was 
undiminished,  —  exchange  being  repeatedly  quoted  at 
fifty  per  cent,  advance.  Why  this  discount  took  efiect 
from  the  beginning  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the 
sources  consulted.  The  important  fact  is  that  it  was  un- 
vaiying.    The  notes  circulated  freely  and  ample  fiutda  wer* 
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provided  for  their  redemption.  But  a  new  project,  theo- 
retically very  plausible,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
its  friends,  brought  on  depreciation.  Interest  was  high,  and 
the  value  of  lands  rose  yearly  by  virtue  of  the  introduction 
and  successful  culture  of  rice ;  these  conditions  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  land  hank  as  an  easy  and  practicable  mode  of 
obtaining  money  and  of  supporting  the  credit  of  paper. 
The  bank  act  of  1712  authorized  the  enormous  issue  of 
52,000  pounds  ;  of  which  16,000  were  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  old  bills,  4,000  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  current 
expenses  of  the  gnvernment,  and  32,000  pounds  to  be  loaned 
out  at  interest  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  could  give  the 
requisite  security  and  agreed  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  interest 
annually  in  addition  to  the  twelfth  part  of  the  principal.  On 
their  emission,  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the  price  of  at! 
produce  quickly  increased.  Ten  years  later  the  rate  of  ex- 
change was  6xed  by  law  at  four  to  one.  A  further  depre- 
ciation resulted  from  the  large  sums  issued  in  bills  of  credit 
to  defray  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  war  with  the  Yamassee 
Indiana  in  1716.  The  people  lost  confidence  in  the  colonial 
bills  of  credit,  the  multiplication  and  extension  of  which  was 
so  easy  and  tempting. 

In  1716  it  appears  that  there  were  58,000  pounds  of  bills 
of  credit  in  circulation,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the 
bank  bills  outstanding.  Governor  Johnson,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  proprietors,  had  instructions  to  reduce  the  paper 
currency.  He  recommended  to  the  assembly  to  consider  ways 
and  means  to  this  end.  The  Indian  war  had  occasioned 
a  scarcitj'  of  provisions,  large  issues  of  paper  had  lowered  its 
value,  both  causes  contributed,  therefore  to  raise  the  price  of 
country  commodities.  The  merchants  and  money  lenders 
were  losers  by  these  bills  of  credit ;  and  the  planters,  who 
were  generally  in  debt,  gained  by  them.  Hence  stormy 
debates  arose  in  the  assembly  between  the  planting  and 
mercantile  interests.  The  governor  had  sufficient  influence 
to  prevail  upon  the  assembly  to  pass  a  law  for  sinking  and 
paying  off  their  bills  of  credit  in  three  years,  by  a  tax  on 
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land  and  negroes.  Their  act  for  that  purpose,  gave  great 
satisfaction  both  to  the  proprietors  and  the  people  concerned 
in  trade. 

This  compliance  of  the  assembly  gave  the  governor  some 
hope  of  reconciling  them  gradually  to  the  supreme  jurisdic- 
diction  of  the  proprietors  ;  but  his  hope  was  of  short  duration. 
The  planters  finding  the  tax  act  burdensome,  began  to  com- 
plain and  to  contrive  ways  and  means  of  eluding  it  by 
stamping  more  bills  of  credit.  The  proprietors  having 
information  of  this,  and  also  of  a  design  formed  by  the  as- 
sembly to  set  a  price  on  all  country  commodities  and  make 
them  at  such  a  price  a  good  tender  in  law  for  payment  of 
all  debts,  enjoined  the  governor  not  to  give  his  assent  to  any 
bill  passed  by  the  assembly,  nor  to  render  it  of  any  force  in 
the  colony,  before  a  copy  thereof  had  been  laid  before  them 
At  the  same  time  several  of  the  measures  which  had  been 
so  popular  were  disallowed  by  the  proprietors,  the  assembly 
was  dissolved,  and  another  elected.  When  this  new  as- 
sembly met  it  declined  to  act  as  an  assembly,  and  assumed 
the  character  of  a  revolutionary  "  convention."  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed,  quietly  and  quickly,  the  revolution  was 
successful,  proprietarj'  control  was  thrown  off,  the  colony 
was  purchased  by  the  crown  and  passed  under  its  im- 
mediate care  and  protection. 

In  1722  estimates  show  that  only  8,000  pounds  of  the 
52,000  pounds  issued  by  the  bank  act  of  171 2  remained  un- 
redeemed. But  there  were  in  addition  72,000  pounds  of 
various  later  issues  outstanding,  besides  40,000  pounds  just 
authorized  to  be  issued  by  consent  of  the  roj'al  governor 
who  had  but  recently  replaced  the  proprietary  representative. 
The  rate  of  exchange,  after  passing  through  all  the  inter- 
mediate grades  of  depreciation,  was  finally  fixed  at  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  currency  to  one  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

The  governor's  assent  to  the  issuance  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  early  in  1722  had  the  intended  effect  of  making  the 
people  more  pleased  with  their  change  of  government,  but 
it  paved  the  way  for  demanding  still  further  issues.     In  the 


latter  part  of  1722  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  assembly 
for  adding  120,000  pounds  to  the  paper  money  of  the  col- 
ony. But  when  this  bill  was  introduced,  twenty-eight  of  the 
principal  merchants  of  Charleston  remonstrated  against  the 
emission,  and  in  a  petition  on  the  subject,  which  they  pre- 
sented to  Governor  Nicholson,  alleged  as  the  chief  cause  of 
the  present  excessive  depreciation  "that  every  legislative 
engagement  for  recalling  the  various  emissions  of  bills  had 
been  broken  through  by  every  assembly."  Provoked  at 
this  plain  statement  of  unpalatable  truth,  the  assembly  pro- 
nounced the  merchants'  petition  "  a  false  and  scandalous 
libel,"  and  committed  the  petitioners  to  prison  for  breach  of 
privilege.  Neither  the  governor  nor  the  council  dared  to 
interfere,  and  the  prisoners  were  only  discharged  upon  con- 
fessing their  fault,  and  paying  a  large  sum  in  the  name  of 
fees.  The  bill  for  this  new  emission  of  paper,  though  passed 
b)'  the  assembly,  was  disallowed  in  England,  and  instruc- 
tions were  sent  to  Governor  Nicholson  to  consent  to  no  new 
law  for  "  erecting"  a  further  paper  currency,  nor  to  any  act 
for  diverting  the  sinking  funds  already  established.  The 
assembly  used  every  art  to  induce  the  governor  to  disregard 
these  orders.  But,  anxious  as  he  was  to  please,  the  risk  of 
removal  was  more  than  he  dared  encounter.  As  no  more 
paper  money  could  be  had,  a  law  was  passed  making  rice, 
at  certain  fixed  rates,  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

Meanwhile,  by  the  action  of  the  laws  for  the  retirement 
of  the  bills  of  credit  and  for  raising  taxes  for  that  purpose, 
considerable  sums  were  being  annually  retired.  Appre- 
hending a  scarcity  of  money  from  this  cause,  the  assembly 
in  December  of  1725  tacked  a  clause  to  the  annual  revenue 
bill  repealing  all  laws  for  retiring  the  bills.  The  council 
proposed  to  strike  out  this  provision  ;  but  the  assembly  de- 
nied their  right  to  amend  money  bills,  and  the  only  option 
left  the  council  was  to  submit  to  a  failure  of  supplies,  or  to 
break  the  royal  instructions.  This  policy  was  followed  up 
the  next  year,  1726,  by  a  bill  for  the  issue  of  additional  pa- 
per, which,  however,  the  council  refused  to  pass.     In  con- 
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sequence  of  this  refusal,  an  association  was  entered  into  by 
the  planters  not  to  pay  taxes,  under  pretense  of  inability  to 
do  so,  unless  aided  by  the  issue  of  paper  currency.  Dis- 
putes between  the  two  houses,  the  lower  unanimously  in  fa- 
vor of,  and  the  upper  as  unanimously  opposing  bills  of 
credit,  were  carried  to  such  a  height  that  there  was  not  one 
legislative  act  passed  between  the  years  1727  and  1731. 
When  the  council  refused  to  pass  laws  favorable  to  paper 
money,  the  provincial  House  of  Commons  declined  their  con- 
currence in  any  laws  whatever.  Each  branch  endeavored 
to  throw  on  the  other  the  odium  of  involving  the  country  in 
the  evils  which  resulted  from  a  suspension  of  all  legislation. 
The  House  of  Commons  finally  carried  its  point ;  for  an  act 
to  emit  210,000  pounds  in  bills  of  credit  to  be  loaned  out  at 
eight  per  cent,  was  passed  in  1736. 

The  substance  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  bill 
and  in  opposition  to  it  may  be  gathered  respectively  from 
the  preamble  of  the  act  as  passed,  and  from  the  written  pro- 
test against  it  filed  by  three  members  of  the  council.  The 
preamble  reads  as  follows : 

"  Forasmuch  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  in  all  countries 
and  places  wherein  is  carried  on  any  considerable  trade  and 
commerce,  there  should  be  a  sufficient  currency  or  medium  of 
trade  therein,  for  the  better  negotiating  thereof ;  and  whereas, 
through  the  great  want  of  other  currency,  it  has  been  found  nec- 
essary for  thirty  years  past  to  stamp  and  emit  paper  bills  of 
credit  in  this  province,  for  the  better  support  of  the  government, 
as  well  as  for  a  medium  of  trade  therein  and  for  carrying  on 
the  commerce  thereof,  and,  which  by  long  experience  have  been 
found  to  answer  the  ends  aforesaid ;  and  whereas,  the  trade  of 
this  province  hath  for  these  twelve  years  past  been  very  greatly 
increasing,  insomuch  that  the  sum  in  paper  bills  of  credit,  which 
so  many  years  ago  was  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  exigencies 
and  demands  in  trade,  is  now  altogether  insufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  reason  whereof,  and  the  extreme  scarcity  of  money,  the 
trade  of  this  province  becomes  greatly  obstructed,  the  affairs  of 
the  government  very  much  hindered,  and  the  payment  of  debts 
retarded  and  in  great  measure  rendered  impracticable ;  for  rem- 
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edy  whereof,  and  for  the  better  support  of  government,  and  that 
a  medium  in  commerce  may  be  by  law  established  in  this 
province  iind  made  current,  bv  being  put  on  a  sure,  equitable 
and  lasting  foundation,  "it  is  prayed  that"  210,000  pounds  be 
issued,  equal  to  30,000  pounds  sterling,  ,  .  .  which  shall  be 
deemed  lawful  and  current  money. 

To  this  three  of  the  counsellors  protested   as  follows: 

First,  .  .  .  for  that  there  is  no  present  ncceseity  for  en- 
larging the  said  paper  credit  of  the  colony  because  it  is  noto- 
riously evident  that  the  course  of  exchange  between  sterling 
money  and  the  present  paper  'credit,  within  this  two  years  last 
past  hath  ndvanced  in  proportion  from  seven  to  ten  shillings 
Carolina  money  on  every  twenty  shillings  sterling,  to  the  great 
prejudice  not  only  of  all  persons  concerned  in  trade  in  this  prov- 
ince, but  to  all  merchants  in  Great  Britain,  trading  here,  who 
have  very  large  debts  outstanding  in  this  province. 

Secondly,  because  the  nominal  value  of  the  issue  so  many 
fold  exceeds  its  sterling  value. 

Thirdly,  because  the  bills  will  have  no  steady  ascertainable 
value  nor  will  the  possessors  of  them  have  any  guarantee  of  re- 
ceiving just  recompense  and  satisfaction  for  them. 

Fourthly,  because  nevertheless  they  are  made  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  all  debts. 

Fifthly,  for  that  as  it  has  been  found  by  constant  experience 
that  the  continued  increase  of  this  sort  of  paper  currency  has 
from  time  to  time  depreciated  the  credit  of  the  paper  currency, 
wrought  up  the  course  of  exchange  to  what  it  now  is,  seven 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  and  upwards,  of  the  now  current  bills 
for  one  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  so  by  enlarging  the  present  cur- 
rency the  same  will  diminish  its  value,  increase  the  price  of  the 
commodities  of  the  country,  raise  the  course  of  exchange,  and  be 
highly  detrimental  to  the  trading  interests. 

Lastly,  because  their  currency  was  made  perpetual,  contrary 
'to  the  royal  instructions,  reciting  the  great  inconveniences  that 
have  heretofore  happened  in  South  Carolina  from  the  issuing  of 
large  sums  of  paper  money  without  sufficient  funds  for  the  grad- 
ual repaying  and  cancelling  of  the  same.'" 

Of  the  210,000  pounds  authorized  to  be  issued  by  this 
0,000  pounds  were  to  replace  old  and  worn  bills,  and 
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,  IICMXIO  pounds,  wag  to  be  loaned  oa  mort- 
gage ■ecurity  at  eight  percecL  interest  payable  in  gold  and 
sOrer  at  a  ratio  of  approntnaCely  one  pound  to  c(mo  to  sereo 
in  carroKj.  The  comaisnouers  were  further  required  lo 
iSTcat  fire-flgbtlu  of  the  tatereat  moaey  in  mongages  until 
tiie  whole  mortgage  investment  of  the  colony  should 
amoDfrt  to  XlO/>00  ponnds.  To  encourage  the  ireporudoo 
of  gold  sod  rilver  a  discooot  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  duties 
mu  pud  to  apede. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1746,  on  act  was  passed  witbout  ser- 
ioua  oppontifm  containing  for  the  most  part  the  same  pro~ 
▼iaions.  It  authorized  the  issue  of  100,000  pounds  to  re- 
place  old  and  worn  bills,  and  1 10,000  pounds  to  be  loaned 
on  mortgage  aecurity  as  before.  There  were  the  same  pro- 
visions for  the  payment  of  interest  in  specie  and  for  the  in- 
vestment of  five-eighths  of  the  interest  annually  up  to  the 
total  of  100,000  pounds.  On  the  other  hand  the  discount 
on  the  payment  of  customs  and  duties  in  specie  was  omitted 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  retirement  of  the  mortgage 
bonds  in  ten  annual  installments,  beginning  when  the  total 
investment  should  have  reached  the  maximum  figure,  210^ 
000  pounds.  Apparently  the  provisions  of  this  act  were 
carried  out  with  some  degree  of  faithfulness,  for  there  are 
indications  of  a  rising  public  credit. 

In  1748  an  issue  of  106,500  pounds  was  authorized  for 
replacing  worn  bills  of  former  issues.  In  1769,  for  the  last 
time,  a  similar  amount  was  issued  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  preamble  recites  that  "  the  present  lawful  paper  bills  of 
credit  in  this  province,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  six  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  now  outstand- 
ing, are  become  old,  and,  by  passing  through  many  hands, 
obliterated,  torn  and  defaced,  so  that  their  denominations 
are  very  difficult  to  be  distinguished."  A  limit  of  two  years 
was  set  for  the  retirement  of  the  old  issue.  It  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  this  act  that  the  bills  of  credit  current  in  the 
colony  did  not  then  exceed  the  amount  named. 

Meanwhile  trouble  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  1760 
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caused  an  expenditure  of  over  30o,cxxj  pounds.  To  raise 
this  sum  resort  was  had  to  public  orders,  a  form  of  antic- 
ipated revenue  or  forced  loan.  Public  orders  were  issued 
to  the  amount  of  316,699  pounds,  entitling  the  bearer  to 
so  many  pounds  of  credit  in  the  current  money  of  the  prov- 
ince and  receivable  in  payment  of  all  public  dues  for  a 
period  of  five  years  but  no  longer.  Their  retirement  in 
five  annual  installments  was  ordered  and  tax  laws  were 
passed  accordingly.  This  is  the  largest  issue  of  credit 
at  one  time  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  The  orders 
were  intended  to  circulate ;  ihe  provisions  for  their  retire- 
ment were  faithfully  executed  from  the  beginning  and  they 
suffered  no  depreciation.  In  1770  an  issue  of  public  orders 
to  the  amount  of  70,000  pounds  was  made  under  similar  reg- 
ulations and  with  similar  results. 

As  the  disputes  between  the  American  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  approached  their  climax  in  1776,  South 
Carolina  entered  with  enthusiasm  and  patriotic  devotion 
upon  the  defense  of  American  liberties,  and  assumed  large 
financial  responsibilities.  Though  the  treasury  was  empty, 
the  colony  was  rich  in  resources  ;  before  the  spring  of 
1777,  300,000  Spanish  milled  dollars  had  been  appropri- 
ated and  paper  bills  of  credit  issued  in  anticipation  of  it  all. 
The  strict  observance  by  the  colony  in  recent  years  of  good 
faith  in  performing  all  its  contracts  had  placed  public  credit 
on  a  sound  basis  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  currency  of 
everything  stamped  with  public  authority.  The  scarcity  of 
specie  made  the  issue  of  paper  money  very  acceptable  since 
the  transfer  of  property  was  greatly  facilitated  thereby. 

The  paper  currency  retained  its  value  undiminished  for 
one  year  and  nine  months,  from  June  1775,  to  April  1777. 
At  this  latter  date  a  depreciation  commenced  destructive  to 
credit,  ruinous  to  the  moneyed  interests,  and  greatly  det- 
rimental to  the  success  of  military  operations.  Continental 
bills  of  credit  were  currenl  in  the  Slate  as  well  as  its  own 
bills,  and  contributed  much  to  the  depreciation  of  the  local 
?  these  amounted  to  a  total  of  $8,0 
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ooo.  In  April  i777»  io8  pounds  of  paper  money  of  the 
cent  issues  were  required  to  make  lOO  pounds  of  good 
money ;  in  May  1780,  59248  pounds  in  bills  of  credit  were 
required  in  exchange  for  100  pounds  sterling.  After  this 
the  bills  ceased  to  circulate. 

The  possessors  of  the  paper  money  who,  either  from  ac^ 
cident  or  sagacity,  conjectured  rightly  in  the  beginning  that 
floods  of  paper  money  would  be  issued,  and  would  subse* 
quently  be  depreciated,  concluded  that  it  would  be  better 
to  purchase  any  kind  of  property  than  to  lay  up  their 
money.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  progressive  superabun- 
dance of  currency  produced  a  daily  rise  in  the  price  of 
commodities  and  the  deceitful  sound  of  large  sums  tempted 
many  possessors  of  real  property  to  sell.  The  purchasersy 
if  indulged  with  the  usual  credit,  or  if  they  took  the  advan- 
tage which  the  delays  of  the  courts  allowed,  could  pay  for 
the  whole  by  reselling  an  inconsiderable  part.  The  san- 
guine, flattering  themselves  with  delusive  hopes  of  the 
speedy  termination  of  the  war,  were  often  induced  to  sell 
lest  a  sudden  peace  should  depreciate  the  money,  in  which 
case  it  was  supposed  they  would  lose  the  present  opportu- 
nity of  selling  to  great  advantage.  From  the  same  princi- 
ples some  hoarded  up  the  bills  of  credit  in  preference  to 
purchasing  solid  property  at  a  supposed  extravagant  price. 
They  mistook  the  diminished  value  of  the  money  for  an  in- 
creasing price  of  commodities,  and  therefore  concluded 
that  by  buying  little,  selling  much,  and  retaining  their  paper 
currency  they  were  laying  foundations  of  permanent  future 
wealth.  That  the  money  should  finally  sink  or  that  it 
should  be  redeemed  by  a  scale  of  depreciation  were  events 
neither  foreseen  nor  expected  by  the  people  at  large.  Con- 
gress and  the  provincial  legislatures,  for  the  first  five  years 
of  the  war,  did  not  entertain  the  most  distant  idea  of  such  a 
breach  of  public  faith. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the 
currency.  State  and  Continental  loan  offices  were  opened 
and   subscriptions   solicited,  that  the  necessity  of  further 
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Tiissions  might  be  diminished.  But  the  amounts  thus 
raised  fell  so  far  short  of  what  was  needed  that  further 
emissions  could  not  be  restrained.  When  the  small  quan- 
tities of  specie  which  still  remained  began  to  be  exchanged 
for  paper  bills  at  an  advance,  an  act  of  assembly  was  passed 
prohibitiDg  any  person  from  demanding  or  receiving  for 
any  article  a  larger  sum  in  paper  than  in  specie.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  was  utterly  ineffectual.  But  all  debts 
could  be  paid  in  paper,  though  for  new  purchases  it  was  of 
much  less  value. 

Much  of  the  evil  occasioned  by  the  legal  tender  of  pa* 
per  bills  might  have  been  prevented  if  the  laws  respecting 
it  had  confined  its  operations  to  future  contracts.  A  great 
deal  might  have  been  done  at  an  earlj-  period  by  taxation 
to  support  the  credit  of  the  money.  "  It  is  remarkable, 
that  though  the  American  Revolution  took  place  only  forty 
years  after  these  events  (referring  to  the  issuance  of  210,- 
000  pounds  in  1736),  they  were  so  little  known  as  to 
be  never  referred  to  in  the  debates  relative  to  paper  money. 
In  the  interval  a  new  race  had  sprung  up  who  had  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  oi  them.  Tradition  was  obscure,  history 
was  silent.  Newspapers  gave  no  information.  Old  official 
records  were  seldom  examined  or  referred  to.  From  these 
causes  the  Carolinians  of  1776  had  little  knowledge  of  what 
their  forefathers  had  done  in  1736."  The  engrossing  in- 
terest in  the  events  of  the  day  tended  to  divert  attention 
from  the  past.  But  had  all  precautions  been  taken,  depre- 
ciation would  still  have  resulted,  only  in  a  more  moderate 
degree,  for  there  were  no  resources  adequate  to  the  raising 
of  sufficient  supplies  without  large  emissions  of  paper 
money. 

Acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  debt  and  of 
the  sum  due  was  given  to  the  creditor  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
dent. Interest  on  these  evidences  of  debt  was  paid  by  ' 
another  paper  called  a  special  indent.  These  were  issued 
annually  for  five  j'ears,  and  were  made  receivable  for  taxes 
were  annually  imposed  for  their  redemption. 
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Bills  of  credit  declared  a  le|pd  tender  in  all  payments^ 
•enred  the  purpose  of  a  forced  loan,  without  encountering 
the  same  obstacles,  or  exciting  the  same  dcmor,  as  the  di- 
rect collection  of  taxes*  The  system  ^was  this :  the  Stale 
owes  money,  and  is  without  means  to  pay  it ;  an  act  is 
passed  issuing  bills  of  credit  to  its  debtors,  promising  to  pay 
by  a  certain  date ;  these  bills  of  credit  are  then  made  a  le- 
gal tender,  and  thus  become  a  form  of  currency ;  by  the 
same  act  taxes  are  ordered  to  be  levied  in  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  pay  oflfthe  State  debts ;  the  bills  of  credit  are  made 
receivable  for  taxes  at  par  with  gold  and  silver ;  it  is  far 
more  convenient  to  pay  taxes  in  these  bills  of  credit  for 
they  have  usually  depreciated  somewhat,  and  are  so  sought 
after  for  the  purpose  of  paying  them  into  the  State  Tkeas- 
ury ;  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  taxes  with  them ;  so  the  State  gets 
in  very  little  money  by  the  raising  of  taxes,  but  the  bills  of 
credit  are  gotten  back,  the  debts  are  cancelled,  and  all  that 
has  been  desired  has  been  accomplished.  By  this  method 
the  State  was  enabled  to  use  the  money  to  be  raised  by  taxe^ 
several  months  before  its  collection.  Even  the  depreciation 
of  the  bills  tended  to  make  them  popular;  fcr  debt- 
ors, always  a  large  class,  especially  in  a  new  country,  were 
thus  enabled  to  discharge  their  debts  at  a  discount,  while  a 
rise  of  prices  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation  gave  a  falla- 
cious appearance  of  general  prosperity.  The  scarcity  of 
money,  in  other  words,  the  appreciation  of  the  currency, 
caused  by  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  circulating  paper 
paid  off  by  the  taxes  imposed  to  redeem  it  was  represented 
as  a  public  calamity  ;  for  which  a  remedy  was  sought  in 
the  paper  money  loan  system.  "  A  system  neither  more  or 
less  than  a  contrivance  for  raising  out  of  the  public  at  large 
a  fund  to  be  loaned  out  as  trading  capital  to  the  more  act- 
ive and  adventurous  members  of  the  community.  Thus 
commenced  a  scheme  of  policy  under  one  shape  or  another 
indefatigably  advocated  from  that  day  since — ^a  scheme  de- 
vised and  susvained  by  those  active  business  men  as  they 
are  called,  who  strive  to  make  the  capital  of  the  rich  and 
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the  labor  of  the  poor  alike  subservient  to  their  plans  of 
profit — a  class  numerically  small,  but  whose  superior  activ- 
ity and  sagacity  have  given  them  always  a  decided  and 
generally  a  controlling  weight  in  public  affairs."  This  is 
an  extreme  view ;  we  do  not  believe  the  system  to  have 
been  inaugurated  with  such  intentions ;  but  that  such  was 
to  a  great  extent  its  practical  operation,  there  can  be  little 
doubt. 

B.  WoFFORD  Watt, 
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that  the  perception  of  what  a  person  of  given  character 
would  say  or  do  under  given  circumstances  can  be  any 
more  accurate  than  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  unhappy 
conjectural  restorations  of  ancient  inscriptions. 

A  novel  is  indeed  possible  without  the  other  of  our  re- 
quirements, the  passion  of  love ;  but  one  would  have  to 
think  long  before  naming  more  than  two  or  three  great 
works  of  fiction  in  which  this  element  is  wanting.  Love  is 
the  universal,  the  master-passion  of  mankind;  all  others, 
picturesque  and  interesting  as  they  may  be,  are  spasmodic, 
occasional  phenomena,  common  enough  to  be  understood 
and  enjoyed  ;  but  love  alone  can  appeal  to  every  man  and 
woman's  personal  experience.  In  its  influence  upon  the 
history  of  nations,  it  can  be  rivalled  only  by  the  effects  of 
ambition  ;  in  its  power  over  the  individual  it  stands  alone. 
Love  is,  and  will  remain,  the  prime  motive  of  creative  liter- 
ature— poetry,  the  drama,  and  fiction.*  Since  few  "ro- 
mances in  real  life  "  are  very  interesting  or  pathetic,  the 
love-story  must  be  an  invented  one,  wearing  the  appear- 
ance of  truth  and  probability,  but  chosen  with  an  artist's 
eye  for  the  selection  and  composition  of  more  varied  and 
harmonious  elements  than  are  to  be  found  in  nature. 

Tho  novel,  as  we  have  it  to-day,  is  eminently  a  modem 
growth — a  development  of  the  last  hundred  years,  as  rapid 
and  perfect  as  that  of  the  Greek  drama.  The  complexity 
of  plot  in  Wilkie  Collins,  and  the  deep  psychological  insight 

*  One  may  perhaps  question  whether  the  love-motive,  powerful  as  it  is 
in  real  life,  has  not  been  given  a  somewhat  exaggerated  importance  in  liter- 
ature. Bulwer  has  argued  to  this  effect  (  The  influence  of  Love  upon  Liter- 
ature and  Real  I^ife,  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works  vol.  II.),  maintaining  that 
our  modern  English  novelists  merely  follow  in  the  track  of  RichardsoD. 
Mr.  Jowett  also  says,  {Introduction  to  Plato^s  Repuhlic)\  "Whether  the 
stimulus  which  love  has  given  to  fancy  is  not  now  exhausted,  may  fairly  be 
doubted.  The  philosopher  may  be  excused  if  he  imagines  an  age  when  po- 
etry and  sentiment  have  disappeared,  and  truth  has  taken  the  place  of  imag- 
ination, and  the  feelings  of  love  are  understood  and  estimated  at  their  prop- 
er value.''  In  spite  of  the  learning  and  ingenuity  that  may  be  lavished  upon 
such  an  argument,  novelists  will  continue  to  write,  and  all  the  world  to  read, 
tales  in  which  love  is  the  chief  motive.. 
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of  George  Eliot,  will  seem  to  us,  each  in  its  own  way,  the 
highest  achievement  of  human  genius,  until  some  greater 
master  shall  arise  and  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  still 
more  consummate  work.'  If  we  find  that  this  excellence 
has  been  attained  wholly  or  chiefly  in  a  single  century,  and 
if  fiction  has  grown  so  rapidly  in  popularity  that  it  is  now 
read  more  ihiin  all  other  clasties  of  books  put  together,  we 
may  well  be  led  to  ask  why  this  species  of  literature  was  so 
late  in  coming  into  existence.  The  art  of  lying  has  been 
practised  in  all  ages,  since  the  days  of  Cain  ;  and  though 
some  savages  are  reported  who  could  not  conceive  of  the 
telling  of  an  untruth.'  they  are  an  anomaly,  for  the  sav- 
age is  less  proficient  than  the  civilized  man  in  deception 
only  by  reason  of  his  inferior  education  and  skill.  The 
book  of  Job  heads  a  long  series  of  fictitious  narratives,  writ- 
ten in  every  land  and  age,  for  the  purpose  of  moral  instruc- 
tion ;  and  the  practice  of  story-telling,  at  least  when  it  has  a 
moral  purpose,  is  sanctioned  by  the  parables  of  the  New 
Testament,  Why,  then,  did  not  the  fertile  invention  of  the 
best  periods  of  literature  in  the  ancient  and  modern  world, 
assume  just  that  form  of  expression  which  we  call  fiction  ; 
why  were  the  steps  toward  complete  and  perfect  romance  so 
slowly  and  hesitatingly  taken,  and  so  soon  retracted? 

In  the  Greek  world,  for  instance,  where  we  mav  perhaps 
linger  profitably  for  a  while,  the  embryonic  romance  came 
into  existence  so  quietly  and  unpretentiously  that  we  cannot 
fix  the  date  of  its  birth  within  a  century  or  two.  Rohde, 
who  has  investigated  the   whole  subject  with  brilliant  and 

'Of  the  relative  value  of  these  two  elements — action  and  paaaion — the 
reader  uf  varied  tastes  may  perhaps  find  it  hard  to  jud^;  nevertheless  it  is 
interesting  to  hear  what  Schopenhauer  has  to  say  on  the  subject: "A  ro- 
mance is  of  higher  and  nobler  sort,  according  aa  it  represents  more  Inward 
and  less  outward  life.  ■  .  ■  Tristram  Shandy  has  hardly  any  action,  the 
New  Hfloiae,  Wilhelm  Melster,  and  Don  <;iuixote  tittle;  and  these  four  ro- 
mances are  the  consummation  of  this  kind  of  writing." — /'arer^u.  II,  pp. 

<  Plaio  felt  obliged  to  disprove  at  some  length  In  the  Sofkhl,  the  eristic 
argument  that  falsehood  is  impossible,  tince  we  c&nnot  think  or  ■f&rm  that 
yblch  does  not  exist. 
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profound  learning,  says  hesitatingly  that  it  tnay  have  been 
in  the  first  century  before  Christ ;  yet  he  fixes  the  date  of 
the  first  known  writer,  Antonius  Diogenes,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury after  Christ ;  and  even  thus  he  anticipates  by  two  cen- 
turies the  commonly  received  opinion/  Certain  it  is  that 
there  is  no  complete  development  before  the  third  century 
of  our  era,  or  even  later.  From  this  time  there  is  a  meagre 
succession  of  romance  writers  known  to  us,  continuing,  of 
course  intermittently,  to  modern  times,  but  ending,  so  far 
as  the  ancient  world  is  concerned,  with  a  miserable  Byzan- 
tine, only  two  centuries  before  the  last  pitiful  relic  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  fell  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  In  this  pe- 
riod of  a  thousand  years  we  have  eight  extant  romances, 
considerable  fragments  of  another,  a  Latin  translation  of  a 
tenth,  and  more  or  less  imperfect  knowledge  of  a  few  more, 
none  of  which  we  can  wish  very  ardently  for,  unless  it 
be  the  Tales  of  Miletus.*  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  se- 
ries we  find,  to  be  sure,  a  power  and  charm  which  give 
these  romances  a  certain  value  as  literature,  not  merely  as 
materials  for  literary  history.  So  far  as  a  weak,  pedantic, 
and  servile  age  was  able  to  produce  anything  original  or 

^  New  light  has  recently  been  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  discovery 
of  fragments  of  a  hitherto  unltnown  romance.  The  papyri  on  which  they 
are  written  came  from  Egypt,  and  are  now  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin. 
As  in  the  case  of  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens,  the  date  of  the  manu- 
script is  fixed  (approximately)  by  dated  accounts  on  the  reverse  side.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  accounts  extend  from  May  26,  A.  D.  100,  to  May 
26,101.  The  romance  must  have  been  written  many  years  earlier,  though 
probably  in  the  first  century  after  Christ.  Portions  of  two  scenes  are 
preserved ;  the  first  amatory,  the  second  military.  The  hero  is  Ninus — 
perhaps  the  mythical  founder  of  Nineveh.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
the  heroine  is  Semiramis.  The  name  of  the  author  also  is  unknown.  The 
same  rhetorical  art  is  evident  here  as  in  the  other  romances.  See  Wilcken, 
Hermes^  vol.  28,  (i893),pp,  161 -193. 

'  For  the  loss  of  these  Tales  Bulwer  has,  in  his  own  way,  tried  to  make 
compensation.  If  any  of  our  greater  modern  novelists  may  be  compared 
with  the  Greek  romancers,  it  is  Bulwer.  He  has  the  same  artificiality ;  he 
has  the  same  learning,  the  "smell  of  the  lamp ;  "  he  has  the  same  sophistic 
skill.  Genius  he  had,  originality,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  has  ex- 
ercised a  greater  influence  upon  literature ;  but  it  was  exactly  the  sophistic 
qualities  of  the  Greek  romancers  that  led  the  Saturday  Reviewer  to  say,  in 
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artistic,  all  the  resources  of  the  writers  were  lavished  upon 
the  composition  of  a  varied  and  brilliant  narrative ;  and 
even  the  poorest  of  these  works  were  read  and  admired  by 
the  later  Greeks,  who  knew  in  translation  and  could  com- 
pare with  them,  the  French  romances  of  chivalry.  By  the 
law  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  which  has  worked  so 
powerfully  in  the  preservation  of  classical  literature,  we 
may  believe  that  these  compositions  have  been  saved  from 
oblivion  because  they  seemed,  at  least  to  those  who  tran- 
scribed them  with  such  care  and  labor,  to  be  more  worthy 
of  attention  than  many  other  works  which  were  left  to  neg- 
lect and  destruction. 

That  the  romances,  insipid  as  they  may  appear  to  a  mod- 
ern reader  when  compared  with  our  own  powerful  crea- 
tions, were  read  with  pleasure  and  avidity  by  Greeks,  Rom- 
ans, and  Christians,  is  shown  by  an  almost  continuous 
chain  of  evidence.  On  the  defeat  of  Crassus  bj'  the 
Parthians,  (B.  C.  53),  the  Milesian  Tales  were  found 
among  the  baggage  of  the  Romans,  and,  as  Plutarch  saj-s, 
"  were  a  good  subject  to  supply  Murena  with  insulting  re- 
marks upon  the  Romans,  who  were  not  able  even  in  the 
time  of  war  to  forget  such  writings  and  practices,"  The 
popularity  of  romantic  fiction  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  who, 
in  his  advice  to  a  priest  respecting  his  reading,  utters  a  spe- 
cial caution  against  this  class  of  literature.  Tn  the  fourth 
century.  Theodonis  Priscianus,  a  physician,  prescribes  ro- 
mance-reading for  the  entertainment  of  invalids.  Later, 
criticisms  and  even  commentaries  were  written  on  the  ro- 
mances, and  they  were  studied  as  models  of  style.  Digni- 
taries of  the  Christian  Church  were  familiar  with  them. 
Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the  ninth  cenlurv, 
connection  with  his  Mitcellaneoi 
...  we  long  in  vain  for  one  tOL 
Thp  iFBven  of  artificiBlit}'  has  too  ct 
whole  iump."  Could  anjthingbe  1 
TatiuB  or  Emtathius  than  Bulwer's 


slag  of  the  already  cited  "  Influence  of  Love  ? " 


Works:  "From  beginning 
1  of  genuine,  unsophisticated  nature 
[Inuouiir  and  too  deeply  leavened  the 
>re  like  the  decorated  style  of  Achilles 
description  of  his  garden  at  the  begin. 
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gives  copious  excerpts  from  several.  Socrates  and  Niceph- 
orus.  as  we  shall  see,  apeak  of  Heliodonis  in  their  church 
histories.  So  wide-spread  and  alarmiag  did  the  reading 
of  romances  become  in  the  Christian  church,  that  a  class 
of  Christian  fiction  came  into  existence — the  sunday-schooI 
books  of  those  days — designed  to  satisfy  the  imaginatioa  of 
young  proselytes,  and  counteract  the  dangerous  effects  of 
the  pagan  creations.' 

Through  the  Middle  Ages  Achilles  Tatius  sc-ms  to 
have  been  the  greatest  favorite.  Monks  in  their  cloisters 
furtively  read  and  copied  the  tale  of  Clitophon  and  I>eu- 
cippe,  and,  to  prevent  detection  by  their  priors,  often  bound 
the  forbidden  work  in  a  single  volume  between  two  man- 
uals of  pious  contents.  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  the 
Emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher,  strangely  enough,  commend- 
ed it  for  its  purity.  In  the  half-century  before  the  text  was 
printed,  there  were  numerous  translations  into  Latin,  Ital- 
ian, English,  French,  and  German  ;  and  whet.,  in  i6oi,  the 
original  Greek  was  published,  it  was  done  by  the  aid  of 
several  bishops. 

This  chain  of  evidence,  which  might  be  made  yet  more 
complete  shows  that  the  romances  were  popular  and  widely 
read  from  the  days  when  they  were  first  written  to  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  To  be  sure,  it  must,  aa  Nicolai  says, 
have  been  "  a  very  different  society  from  that  of  classic  Atb* 
ens  and  Sparta  which  could  find  time  or  inclination  to  read 
a  long  tale  about  the  private  fortunes  of  two  ordinary  lovers, 
devoid  of  political  or  heroic  interest."  But  the  overthrow 
of  free  government  and  the  growth  of  Christianity  had 
called  attention  to  the  individual ;  and  the  taste  of  those 
ages  gratified  itself  with  what  was  given  it,  and  perhaps  did 
not  fully  realize  the  difference  between  these  productions 
and  the  work  of  the  highest  Greek  genius. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  existing  remains  of 


<  Into  thla  Chrittfan  literature  we  shall  not  go.  But  %/tt  ui  «»«»■» 
article  an  "Earlj  Chrlstfaa  Greek  Romance!,"  bj  S.  Baring-GonUI,  Cm- 
itmforary  Revitw,  XXX.  p.  85S. 
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'Greek  romance,  it  seems  necessary  to  dwell  more  at  length 
upon  the  origin  of  this  species  of  writing;  to  answer,  so  far 
as  is  possible,  the  question  why  the  prose  tale  of  love  and 
adventure  did  not  come  into  existence  in  those  better  days 
when  it  might  have  been  elevated,  as  it  has  been  with  us. 
to  a  level  with  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy.  Which  of 
our  two  elements — untruth  and  passion — was  wanting,  or 
why  did  the  two  not  sooner  unite  to  form  the  romance? 

Inventive  power  the  Greeks  possessed  abundantly  from 
the  beginning.  The  Odyssey  is  the  very  glorification  of 
lying ;  the  hero  gives  false  accounts  of  himself  with  such 
readiness,  skill,  and  plausibility,  that  he  wins  the  admiring 
commendation  of  the  goddess  Athene  herself.  If  Herodo- 
tus is  to  be  acquitted  of  indiscriminate  falsehood,  it  must  be 
at  the  expense  of  his  informants.  The  orators  were  men  to 
whom,  as  lawyers,  we  may  suppose  that  it  was  natural  more 
than  once  to  sacrifice  literal  truth  to  make  a  telling  point  or  an 
affecting  appeal ;  even  upon  the  upright  Demosthenes  this 
suspicion  bears  heavily.  In  Xenophon's  "  Cj'ropredia" 
the  Greek  fondness  for  fable  takes  for  a  moment  a  form  more 
closely  akin  to  that  of  the  modern  historical  novel.  The 
unpatrio'.ic  Athenian,  enamored  apparently  of  what  was 
most  in  ccjjtrast  with  the  institutions  of  his  own  state,  gives 
us  a  long  and  purely  imaginary  account  of  education  in  a 
land  where  boys  were  taught  only  three  things ;  "  to  ride, 
to  shoot  the  bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth."  Here  indeed  is 
fiction;  and  the  element  of  love  is  not  wholly  wanting,  for 
here  is  the  beautiful  story  of  Panthea  and  Aoradates.  But 
the  whole  book  is  a  sporadic  appearance  ;  it  stands  alone  in 
the  classical  literature,  the  unique  work  of  almost  the  only 
man  who  dared  set  his  hand  to  more  than  one  department 
of  writing.  And,  novel  as  it  is  in  design,  it  is  not  yet  ro- 
mance. 

For  it  masquerades  under  the  guise  of  history.  The  Greek 
lie  was  told  to  be  believed.  Lying  for  its  own  sake,  lying  that 
deceived  nobody,  may  have  been  interesting  enough,  but  it 
had  not  yet  been  exalted  into  a  profession.     Plato,  indeed, 
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employs  "  myths  "  or  parables  to  convey  moral  truth,  which 
are  unlike  the  parables  of  the  Christian  teaching  by  beinjp 
unreal ;  but  these  are  brief  and  subordinate.  When,  in 
later  times,  stories  of  marvelous  adventure  had  grown  more 
and  more  audacious  and  absurd,  while  yet  on  their  face 
they  made  a  pretense  to  truth,  Lucian,  who  wrote  his  ^  Ver* 
itable  History "  in  ridicule  of  these  productions,  makes  a 
humorous  explanation  that  ^  nothing  in  his  book  is  true, 
and  no  one  need  believe  more  of  it  than  he  chooses/*  Ver- 
ily it  sounds  as  if  this  were  the  first  instance  of  a  fictitious 
composition  that  dared  to  pose  openly  as  such. 

Although  Lucian  treats  the  tales  which  he  satirizes  as 
due  to  a  reprehensible  fondness  for  lying,  the  purpose  that 
inspired  them  was  often  a  nobler  and  a  moral  one.  Dissat- 
isfied with  the  actual  state  of  morals  and  politics,  and  long- 
ing for  a  purer,  wiser  world,  men  of  philosophic  minds  tried 
to  fancy  a  people  who  should  live  according  to  the  laws  of 
reason  and  piety.  Since  such  a  race  nowhere  existed  in 
the  known  world,  it  was  sought  in  remote  and  fabulous  re- 
gions, which  could  be  reached  only  after  an  adventurous 
voyage.  And  since  a  truth  impresses  the  mind  most  efTect- 
ualiy  when  illustrated  by  definite  names  and  events,  these 
conceptions  of  a  happier  land  were  cast  in  the  form  of 
pleasing  tales.  It  was  the  same  impulse,  the  same  purpose, 
which  in  the  last  century  inspired  Rousseau  and  later  Chateau- 
briand to  dream  of  a  supposed  "life  according  to  nature." 
For  these  Utopias  the  example  had  been  set  by  Homer  in 
his  account  of  the  Phaeacians.  Plato,  in  the  noblest  of  his 
works,  has  expressed  his  idea  of  the  perfect  state  in  an  ab- 
stract form  ;  in  the  unfinished  "Critias"  he  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  mythical  continent  of  Atlantis,  afterwards  sub- 
merged by  the  waters  of  the  ocean  —  a  land  of  fertility  and 
good  government,  planned  and  ordained  by  the  gods  them- 
selves. The  philosophers  found  their  material  in  the 
"yarns"  of  sailors  and  merchants,  and  tales  of  adventure 
in  this  didactic  form  soon  became  popular.  All  of  them 
have  perished,  and  we  need  only  mention  lambulus,  who  is 
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referred  to  by  Lucian  as  the  author  of  a  not  unpleasing  fic- 
tion. Of  this  Diodorus  Siculus  has  given  us  an  extended 
abstract,  from  which  the  purpose  of  inculcating  Stoic  mor- 
ality at  once  becomes  evident.  With  these  we  may  class 
the  brief  but  charming  picture  of  Dion  Chryaostom,  a  soph- 
ist of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who  begins  his  oration 
upon  the  blessings  of  poverty  and  the  evils  of  luxury  and 
riches  by  a  description  of  humble  life  in  the  island  of  Eu- 


Luciau's  satire  of  these  fictitious  compositions  is,  like  all 
parody,  unjust.  His  "Veritable  History"  is  written  in 
the  spirit  of  Miinchausen  rather  than  that  of  Gulliver.  He 
professes  to  relate  his  experiences  on  a  journey  to  the  moon 
and  the  sun,  his  life  in  the  belly  of  an  enormous  fish,  and 
various  other  adventures  by  sea.  His  promise  to  recount 
his  wanderings  by  land  in  a  continuation  of  his  work,  he 
has  consistently  seen  fit  to  violate.  But  the  writers  whom 
he  ridicules,  absurd  as  they  were,  had  in  general  been  ani- 
mated by  some  motive  beyond  the  mere  love  of  lying. 

As  yet  the  amatory  motive  had  hardly  appeared.  That 
alone  was  lacking  to  release  the  timorous  fiction  from  the 
necessity  of  being  didactic,  and  to  enable  it  to  take  its  place 
as  a  new  and  independent  form  of  artistic  creation.  This 
motive  had,  to  be  sure,  by  no  means  been  wanting  among 
the  Greeks.  In  one  form  or  another  it  had  existed  from 
the  first.  The  passion  of  Paris  for  Helen  was  the  cause  of 
the  Trojan  War;  the  fondness  of  Achilles  for  Briseis  is  the 
occasion  of  the  "Wrath"  that  forms  the  subject  of  the 
Iliad ;  and  the  wifely  affection  of  Adromache  for  Hector 
inspires  one  of  its  most  beautiful  passages.  The  longing 
for  home  and  spouse  urges  Odysseus  onward  through  all 
his  wanderings  ;  while  the  infatuation  of  Circe  and  Calypso 
detains  him  tor  eight  years.  In  the  lyric  poets  there  is  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  personal  passion,  and  every  variety  of 
self-analysis  and  portraiture  of  joy  and  torment.  The 
guilty  passion  of  Ph^dra  for  Hippolytus,  of  Clyliemnestra 
•  jEgisthus,  the   pure  love  of  Htemon  for  Antigone,  are 
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forces  working  irresistibly  in  the  masterpieces  of  the  three 
great  tragedians. 

A  still  wider  range  was  attributed  to  this  paasioD  by  the 
Alexandrian  poets.  A  learned  and  artificial  age,  which 
was  ever  seeking  some  new  and  unexhausted  theme  upoo 
which  it  might  bestow  its  boasted  art,  found  here  an  oppor- 
tunity which  it  did  not  fail  to  improve.  In  relating  the  love 
of  Medea  and  Jason,  Appollonius  Rhodius  rises  far  above 
his  usual  level,  and  may  well  be  called  romantic.  Calli- 
machus,  his  master,  rival,  and  enemy,  was  the  author  of  a 
poem  which  in  conception  and  execution  was  a  precursor  of 
of  the  prose  romance.  The  poem  has  perished,  but  we 
know  the  story.'  The  youth  Acontius,  who  has  fallen  des- 
perately in  love  with  the  maiden  Cydippe,  and  who  is  una- 
ble to  reach  her  in  any  other  manner,  carves  upon  an  apple 
the  words  "By  Artemis,  I  will  marry  Acontius,"  and 
rolls  it  from  a  distance  before  her  feet.  The  nurse  who 
attends  her  picks  it  up,  and,  unable  herself  to  read,  asks 
Cydippe  the  meaning  of  the  characters.  When  the  maiden 
has  pronounced  the  words,  the  vow  which  she  has  innocent- 
ly uttered  is  heard  by  the  goddess  who  thrice  strikes  her 
down  with  sickness  on  the  eve  of  her  wedding  with  another 
man.  At  last  Cydippe's  father  learns  from  the  oracle  of 
Phoebus  the  reason  of  this  divine  visitation ;  the  proposed 
marriage  is  broken  off  and  the  vow  fulfilled  by  the  happy 
Dnioo  of  Acontius  and  Cydippe.  Hovering  on  the  border- 
line between  poetry  and  romance,  the  story  seems  almoit 
ready  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  verse,  and  declare  itself 
a  new  creation.  But  men  were  slow  in  rising  to  the  thought 
that  the  things  of  daily  life  were  as  well  worth  telling  as  the 
trite  legends  of  gods  and  heroes. 

For  love  was  a  real  force  in  the  daily  life  of  the  Greeks. 
Low  as  was  their  conception  of  the  sphere  and  capacity  of 
women,  free  and  inconstant  as  were  their  moral  sentiments, 

■  The  subject  hu  be«Q  inveatlgated  with  mtstertr  thoroaghncM    umI 
penetration  bj  Dllthe^,  Dt  Catlimacki  Cydiffa,  Leipzig,  1863.    An  eplalto 
of  Ariiteenetus  <I.  10)  and  two  at  Ovid  (ao,  31)  furnish  a  sketch  of  the  ate 
and  Dllthcj  has  Identified  and  arranged  leventeen  ver^  brief  fragments. 
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they  recogoized  the  power  of  love,  and  in  their  higher 
flights  of  thought  perceived  its  divine  origin  and  its  possi- 
bilities for  good  as  well  as  for  evil.  Philosophers  discoursed 
upon  its  nature  with  but  small  results,  yet  with  a  perfection 
of  art  and  an  elevation  of  thought  not  unworthy  of  the  sub- 
ject. Plato's  grandeur  and  charm  are  at  their  height  in  the 
"  Symposium  "  and  "  Phcedrus."  Plutarch  has  spoken  a  wise 
word  for  conjugal  affection,  which,  he  says,  must  be  based 
upon  mutual  devotion  and  respect.  In  the  later  ages  we 
have  those  pleasing  bits  of  sophistical  composition,  the  ama- 
tory epistles  of  Alciphron,  Arisljenetus,  and  others,  ascribed 
to  real  or  imaginary  lovers — little  fictions  that  were  intended 
to  deceive  nobody.  Philostratus,  especially,  has  in  this 
way  expressed  many  pretty  and  graceful  sentiments.  Aris- 
tsenetus,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  guise  of  letters,  gives  us 
in  reality  many  short  but  complete  love  tales,  which  were 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Alexandrian  elegy. 

Thus  both  elements  of  romance  existed  separately 
among  the  Greeks,  without  uniting,  till  long  after  the  clas  ■ 
sical  period,  to  form  the  new  and  distinct  species  of  litera- 
ture. We  can  discern  several  influences  which  tended  to 
retard  the  union.  In  Greece,  more  largely  than  in  the 
modern  world,  poetry  was  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  gods.  The  drama  particularly  was  throughout  dedicated 
to  the  honor  of  Dionysus,  The  Greek  religion,  which  per- 
meated the  national  life,  and  was  so  fully  in  harmony  with 
its  aesthetic  and  intellectual  tendencies,  supplied  the  writ- 
ers of  the  greatest  period  with  an  almost  inexhaustible  store 
of  beautiful,  symbolic  legend,  which  could  be  combined  in 
ever-varying  forms,  to  gratify  at  once  the  desire  of  enter- 
tainment and  the  devotional  instinct.  Other  religions. 
Christianity  included,  have  often  seemed,  under  the  inter- 
pretation of  their  disciples,  to  aim  at  the  grotesque  and  unat- 
tractive for  its  own  sake,  until  the  sensitive  soul  has  been 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  paralyzing  doubt,  or  else  to 
sacrifice  to  its  faith  its  dearest  desires  and  aspirations.  To 
the  Greek  religion,  at  least  in  the  classical  time,  such  an 
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opposition  was  not  possible.  That  religion  alone  was  3 
worship  of  the  beautiful ;  and  its  traditions  could  furnish 
ample  inspiration  for  the  noblest  poets  of  the  ancient  world. 

Furthermore,  we  may  wonder  that  romantic  love  was 
conceivable  at  all  to  a  race  which  kept  its  women  as  ignor- 
antj  as  jealously  guarded,  as  little  esteemed  as  the  empty- 
minded  beauties  of  a  Turkish  harem.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  stage  and  of  poetry  there  was,  fortunately,  a  tradition  of 
the  freedom  of  Homeric  times;  but  in  reality  the  Athenian 
women  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  heroines  of  the  drama. 
The  Greeks  had  like  passions  with  us,  stronger  onea  per- 
haps. Passion  inspired  their  erotic  poetry  ;  but  passion  did 
not  lead  them,  either  in  fiction  or  in  real  life,  to  that  pure, 
unselfish,  idealizing  devotion  which,  since  the  days  of  chiv- 
alry, we  have  called  love.  Now  such  a  devotion  as  this, 
first  conceived  amidst  the  decadence  of  the  Grecian  world 
and  under  the  growing  influence  of  Christianity,  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  romances,  which  thus  again  could  not  havi 
come  into  existence  in  an  earlier  and  more  classical  peril 

A  glance  at  the  New  Comedy  will  suggest  another  rei 
son  why  romance  did  not  appear  earlier.  In  the  classic: 
period  literature  was  conceived  upon  a  heroic,  or  at  least  a 
anrfersa/ scale.  Portraiture  of  individual  manners  and  char- 
acter in  common  life  was  little  aimed  at.  Perhaps  a  public 
and  somewhat  communistic  life  gave  less  occasion  for  such 
character-drawing.  At  all  events,  we  do  not  find  it,  even^ 
in  the  Comedy,  where  we  might  expect  it;  only  wh) 
Greek  freedom  is  extinguished,  interest  in  political  affa 
suppressed,  and  grandeur  declining  into  feebleness  and  di 
age,  do  we  find  the  comedy  of  civil  life  and  manners  in 
Meoander,  Philemon,  and  Diphilus,  whose  works  time  has 
not  thought  it  while  to  preserve  for  us,  except  in  the  Latin 
adaptations  of  Plautus  and  Terence;  and  here  the  charac- 
ters are  types  rather  than  individuals.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  romance,  which  is  occupied  with  the  individual  and 
withdraws  from  public  life,  had  not  yet  come  into  existence ; 
here,  as  elsewhere,  poetry  opened  the  way,  and 
of  common  life  was  later  than  any  other. 
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When  at  last  the  romance  did  appear,  the  union  of  its 
two  elements  was  due  to  a  force  that  inevitably  cast  the 
blight  of  weakness,  artificiality,  and  lifelessaess  upon  all  its 
creations.  This  force  was  the  sophistic  art,  which  flour- 
ished with  new  life  between  the  second  and  sixth  centuries 
after  Christ.  The  first  appearance  of  the  Sophists  in 
Greece  was  a  sign  of  intellectual  and  moral  decadence, 
though  we  must  admit  their  services  in  education  and  in  the 
development  of  a  prose  literature.  When  the  participation 
in  free  governmeat,  for  which  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  pro- 
fessed to  prepare  the  young,  had  been  suppressed  by  the  con- 
quests of  Macedon  and  Rome,  and  when  all  originality  and 
force  had  been  crushed  out  of  the  Greeks,  sophisticism 
flourished  like  a  rank  weed,  answering  as  best  it  could  the 
continuing  demand  for  instruction  and  artistic  gratification. 
The  New  Sophisticism  which  flourished  under  the  Roman 
Empire  became  even  more  popular  and  powerful  than  that 
of  the  earlier  day — and  there  was  no  Socrates  or  Plato  to  re- 
sist its  progress.  It  was  admired  by  the  people,  applauded 
and  rewarded  by  the  Emperors.  Chairs  for  sophistic  teach- 
ers were  founded  in  Athens,  Smyrna  and  many  other  cities  ; 
their  highly  paid  teaching  brought  them  wealth,  their  pub- 
lic exhibitions  covered  them  with  glory  and  renown.  At 
the  same  time  the  line  which  distinguished  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  as  sharply  drawn  as  it  is  in  modern 
Germany  about  the  professions  which  are  open  only  to  uni- 
versity men ;  no  one  could  invade  their  exclusive  order  or 
claim  their  rewards  without  a  long  and  laborious  prepara- 
tion. The  Sophists  raised  the  standard  of  "art  for  art's 
sake."  Skill  in  debate,  the  ability  to  argue  either  side  of 
any  case,  and  to  decorate  old  mythological  subjects  or  fan- 
tastic extravagances  with  new  beauties  of  style,  were  their 
objects.  Their  faults  resulted  from  their  principles  and 
» aims,  frigidity,  insincerity,  Asiatic  tinsel,  subordination  of 
lense  to  sound,  empty  jingle  and  flat  commonplace. 

It  is  uo  wonder,  then,  that  the  sophistic  art  should  furnish 
he  element  of  untruth  which  by  its  union  with   the  erotic 
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motive,  produced,  under  such  favoring  care,  the  prose  ro- 
mance. Amatory  themes  had  been  often  chosen  by  the' 
Sophists  for  the  most  consummate  adornment  of  language 
that  they  could  give ;  and  the  invented  fable  offered  themr 
more  opportunities  for  display  than  the  well-worn  mytho- 
logical tradition. 

It  is  the  merit  of  Rohde  to  have  brought  out  clearly  the 
full  importance  of  this  later  sophistic  art  in  the  development 
of  the  romance,  though  he  does  not  claim  credit  for  the  dis- 
covery. The  relation  certainly  was  not  perceived  until  re- 
cent times ;  Chassang,  whose  work  is  widely  learned 
rather  than  critical,  has  no  inkling  of  it.  Nicolai's  sketchy 
but  readable  essay,  in  which,  among  other  omissions,  all 
reference  to  the  less  moral  parts  of  the  individual  romances 
is  scrupulously  avoided,  gives  a  brief  but  good  discussion 
on  this  point.  The  learned  Bishop  Huet,  the  pioneer  in 
this  department  of  criticism,  sought  to  derive  the  origin  of 
Greek  romance  from  the  East.  In  all  study  of  the  subject, 
we  may  add,  Rohde  is  the  one  indispensable  and  sufficient 
guide.  He  is  master  of  all  materials  which  can  throw  any 
light  upon  the  history  of  romance  ;  he  has  devoted  consid- 
erably more  than  half  his  volume  to  a  study  of  its  origin  and 
"  precursors  ; "  and  his  pages  are  enlivened  by  acute  and 
brilliant  thought  and  a  style  by  no  means  destitute  of  wit. 

The  union  of  the  love-motive  with  sophistic  fiction  was 
at  last  accomplished  by  Antonius  Diogenes,  who  wrote, 
perhaps  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  a  series  of  adven- 
tures in  twenty-four  books,  entitled  "The  Incredible  Things 
beyond  Thule."  This  has  perished,  but  we  have  a  sum- 
mary of  the  story  in  Photius,  who  calls  Diogenes  "  the  father 
of  such  inventions."  In  his  romance  the  erotic  element 
played  a  small  part,  marvels  abounded,  and  the  two  were 
as  yet  only  awkwardly  combined.  Psychologic  art  and  lit- 
erary style  were  probably  lacking ;  but,  like  his  successors, 
Antonius  Diogenes  brought  his  book  to  a  happy  ending, 
where  vice  was  punished,  and  virtue  rewarded. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  writers  of  the  fully-developed  ro- 
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nance  whose  works  still  remaia  to  us,  or  of  whom  we  have 
some  definite  knowledge."  The  first  of  these  is  lamblichus. 
Born  and  educated  a  Syrian,  he  was  afterwards  instructed 
in  the  "language,  manners,  and  tales"  of  the  Babylonians 
by  a  learned  captive  taken  in  the  expedition  of  Trajan, 
Later  still  he  learned  Greek,  and  became,  as  he  does  not  hes- 
itate to  say  among  the  autobiographical  details  which  he 
has  given  of  himself,  a  proficient  "rhetor,"  that  is,  a  master 
both  of  language  and  of  sophistic  thought.  He  tells  us 
that  he  had  learned  the  art  of  magic,  or  divination, 
and  that  he  had  prophesied  with  accuracy  the  result  of  the 
Parthian  War  before  its  termination.  His  romance,  entitled 
"  Babyloniaca,"  was  composed  under  the  reigns  of  Lucius 
Verus  and  Marcus  Aureli us,  between  165  and  180  A.  D. 
Professedly  it  was  one  of  the  tales  that  formed  a  part  of  his 
Babylonian  education,  but  this  pretension  was  probably 
only  the  customary  hiding  of  modest  fiction  behind  ihe  mask 
of  truth.  Traces  of  tradition  may  perhaps  be  found,  but 
the  story  is,  in  its  conception  and  development,  lamblichus' 
own.  It  received,  however,  the  local  color  of  scenes  which 
were  doubtless  familiar  to  the  romancer  from  his  own  ob- 
servation. 

The  romance  itself  has  perished,  although  it  was  much 
read  and  transcribed,  was  well  known  to  Suidas  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  is  vaguely  supposed  to  have  existed  in 
manuscript  until  the  burning  of  the  Escurial  library  in  1 671, 
or  even  later.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  from  a  sum- 
mary by   Photius,   patriarch   of  Constantinople    (857-879), 


'The  Greeks  themselves,  evenafter  real romancewrltingeaisled,  had  no 
apecfal  name  tor  lhi»  claw  of  literature.  A  frequent  method  of  inscription  was 
that  used  b;  Achilles  Tatiua:  T^  Kari  AtvKlirmjv  Kal  K'Kena^&i'Ta. 
Charito  calls  his  work  aTTtiScK  ^fWJTWerfv.  'ITioseof  lamblichus  and  Eub- 
tathiuswere  called  "dramas."  Thislast  term  Nicolal  (p.  83)  would  derive 
from  the  tragic  character  ol  the  slorj' ;  Rohde  (p.  351),  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  New  Comedy.  Our  word  ii  oE  course  due  to  the  origin  of  modern 
fiction  in  the  Romanic  tongues. 
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contained  in  his  "  Bibliotheca,"  from  which  comes  our  chief 
knowledge  of  so  many  lost  works.  Photius  gives  an  ab- 
stract of  sixteen  books,  ending  with  the  happy  union  or 
rather  reunion,  of  hero  and  heroine.  We  learn  from  Suidas 
that  the  entire  work  contained  thirty-nine  (according  to  an- 
other reading  thirty-five)  books,  and  we  are  left  to  puzzle 
our  heads  in  vain  as  to  what  could  have  occurred  after  the 
felicitous  dinouement  at  which  the  summarizer  leaves  us. 
The  story  related  the  adventures  of  Sinonis  and  Rhodanes, 
two  recently  married  lovers,  who  are  persecuted  by  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  enamoured  Garmus,  King  of  Babylon.  Sino* 
nis  refuses  his  suit,  and  together  the  lovers  flee  his  wrath. 
The  tale  is  one  of  wandering,  hardship,  separation,  of  rob- 
bery, of  captivity,  of  murders  real  and  supposed,  of  jealousy 
•*^all  crowding  fast  one  upon  another  until  at  last  the 
happy  consummation  is  reached ;  Rhodanes  is  established 
in  Babylon  upon  the  throne  of  his  persecutor,  with  Sinonis 
by  his  side,  just  as  birds  of  omen  had  foretold. 

The  "  Babyloniaca "  had  exactly  the  faults  which  we 
might  expect  to  find  in  this  early  attempt  at  a  new  species 
of  creative  literature.  There  is  no  lack  of  thrilling  events  ; 
they  follow  one  another  so  closely  that  the  possibilities  of 
each  cannot  have  been  half  exhausted  ;  but,  after  all,  the 
author's  invention  was  limited,  for  we  find  him  using  the 
same  motive  over  and  over  again.  Both  in  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  adventures,  and  in  the  failure  (so  far  as  we  can  judge) 
to  develop  any  of  them  fully,  lamblichus,  like  many  another 
of  the  later  writers,  was  wanting  in  the  characteristic  Greek 
fAerpcSTTf^ — the  acute  perception  of  the  fitting  mean  between 
deficiency  and  excess.  If  the  meagre  summary  we  possess 
does  not  mislead  us,  lamblichus  found  it  easier  to  hasten 
from  one  event  to  another  than  to  linger  upon  the  analysis 
of  emotions  or  the  portraiture  of  passion.  The  personages, 
soulless  and  characterless  in  their  development,  are  driven 
through  a  course  of  trials  and  adventures  which  seem  to 
have  no  necessary  connection  either  with  the  actors  or  with 
one  another.     These  are  sketched  briefly  and  hastily,  and 
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the  immense  bulk  of  the  book  was  made  out  by  learned  di- 
gressionsy  wherein  the  author  could  put  aside  his  cold  char- 
acters to  display  his  equally  cold  sophistic  art.  Here  is  the 
romance  in  its  beginnings :  love  is  its  theme — ^love  tried  in 
a  fiery  furnace,  but  true  throughout,  and  triumphant  at  the 
end ;  its  treatment  is  artificial,  sophistical,  fictitious.  Our 
two  elements  are  for  the  first  time  combined  in  prose. 

Charlbs  J.  Goodwin. 

NoTB. — The  second  part  of  this  article  will  appear  in  the  next  num- 
ber (October). — Editor. 


A  PLEA  FOR  SANITY  IN  ART  CRITICISM. 

The  following  conversation  is  said  to  have  taken  pi 
recently: 

A*  **  Why,  I  see  that  yon  are  the  art  critic  for  the  TSmte^^ 
I  did  not  know  that  you  knew  anything  about  art/* 

B.  ^  Hush  I  I  don't*  But  I  attended  all  the  exhitritions 
and  went  into  ecstacies  over  every  monstrosity  to  be  seen 
there,  till  I  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  profound  art  critic*' 

And  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this.  A  man  can- 
not attract  notice  by  admiring  the  sublimity  of  Michelan- 
gelo, the  purity  of  Raphael,  the  glorious  pagan  beauty  of 
Titian,  or  the  splendid  animal  vitality  of  Rubens.  Every- 
body does  that.  But  if  he  speaks  with  patronizing  conde- 
scension of  the  Moses  and  the  David«  of  the  Sistine  Ma- 
donna and  of  the  Transfiguration,  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  Venus  of  the  Borghese  gallery,  of  the  De- 
scent from  the  Cross  and  the  Peace  and  War ;  if  he  roundly 
abuses  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
every  other  place  where  art  is  systematically  taught,  partic- 
ularly if  he  treats  with  measureless  scorn  the  acknowledged 
masters  of  contemporary  painting,  and  goes  into  ecstacies 
over  the  work  of  some  third  rate  impressionist  or  pointtlliste^ 
his  reputation  is  made  and  his  position  as  an  art  critic  of 
unusual  penetration  is  established. 

The  function  of  criticism  is  to  guide  public  taste,  to  sep- 
arate the  good  from  the  bad,  and  to  point  out  the  things  that 
should  be  admired.  But  the  trouble  about  this  new  criti- 
cism is  that  it  demands  that  we  shall  admire  things  that  we 
cannot  admire.  It  is  as  if  one  should  insist  upon  our  doting 
on  caviar,  when  all  our  nature  craves  roast  beef  and  pound 
Ccike.  Our  stomach  revolts  against  such  food,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  try  to  accustom  ourselves  to  it. 

Such  critics  have  a  great  contempt  for  popular  judg- 
ment, and  consider  art  the  peculiar  province  of  the  manda- 
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rins.  It  is  true  that  only  long  training  and  extended  culti- 
vation can  make  one  a  competent  judge  of  art;  but  we  can 
also  feel  assured  that  when  an  artist  gets  too  far  from  that 
broad  humanity  which  is  comprehensible  alike  to  prince  and 
peasant,  when  he  loses  that  touch  of  nature  which  makes  all 
men  kin,  he  is  on  a  false  track.  The  works  which  have  en- 
dured the  ordeal  of  the  ages  are  not  caviar  to  the  general. 
It  needs  no  special  training  to  be  thrilled  by  the  great  eyes 
of  the  Sistine  Madonna  and  her  Son,  so  full  of  divine  inspi- 
ration ;  to  be  awed  by  the  Tombs  of  the  Medici  or  the  Ceil- 
ing of  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  to  be  fascinated  by  the  unutter- 
able sadness  of  the  Melancholia  of  Albrecht  Durer ;  to  admire 
Tintoretto's  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  or  Botticelli's  Spring;  to 
worship  the  godlike  beauty  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  or  the 
Venus  of  Melos,  The  expert  may  understand  them  belter, 
but  the  humblest  may  feel  their  power.  The  experience  of 
the  past  justifies  us  in  doubting  whether  art  which  exists  for 
the  mandarins  alone,  and  which  strikes  no  responsive  chord 
in  the  universal  human  heart,  is  calculated  to  endure. 

These  self-conslituted  mandarins  cannot  lead  the  general 
public  into  their  strange  ways  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  they  do 
not  seem  to  desire  it.  The  mere  fact  that  a  picture  meets 
with  the  admiration  of  the  populace  seals  its  condemna- 
tion. They  do  not  venture  openly  to  attack  the  old  masters 
upon  their  thrones,  but  they  damn  them  with  faint  praise 
accompanied  with  numberless  reservations,  while  if  any  new 
movement  finally  obtains  public  recognition  it  loses  interest 
St  once.  Thus,  as  long  as  impressionism  was  a  universal 
laughing  stock,  they  championed  its  cause  with  violence ; 
but  now  that  they  have  forced  it  upon  a  reluctant  world,  and 
the  French  government  has  ordered  the  building  of  a  new 
wing  to  the  Luxembourg,  to  accommodate  a  large  bequest 
of  impressionist  pictures,  they  shake  their  heads,  and  say 
that  whatever  the  art  of  the  future  may  be,  it  will  not  be  im- 
pressionism, to  which  a  grateful  public  responds  "amen," 
and  goes  on  admiring  the  works  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
Poynter,  Watts,  G^rome,  Cabanel  and  Bouguereau,  whom 
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the  critics  are  loading  with  their  contempt,  while  they  are 
seeking  among  the  obscure  movements  now  germinating  in 
the  Parisian  ateliers  for  some  new  fetish. 

How  far  this  new  criticism  has  drifted  from  the  public 
taste  was  well  illustrated  at  the  Venetian  International  Art 
Exhibition  of  1895.  Among  the  pictures  exhibited  was  one 
of  enormous  size  by  Michetti,  representing  a  barren  brown 
upland  moor  where*  a  lot  of  peasants  of  the  Abruzzi  hardly 
removed  from  brutes  were  jeering  at  a  woman,  as  ugly  and 
brutal  as  themselves,  who  was  passing  by.  The  execution 
was  the  coarsest  ever  seen.  Not  being  able  to  make  it 
rough  enough  with  paint,  the  artist  had  daubed  chunks  of 
plaster  of  Paris  as  big  as  one's  fist  upon  the  canvas  and  had 
painted  over  them.  The  principal  figure  was  a  man  stand- 
ing, and  to  show  the  artist's  contempt  for  all  rules  of  com- 
position his  head  would  have  projected  beyond  the  canvas, 
and  he  stood  there  headless.  It  was  the  most  repulsive  picture 
ever  painted,  course  in  subject,  brutal  in  treatment,  absolutely 
without  composition.  One  looked  at  it  in  amazement  that  the 
authorities  should  have  allowed  it  to  be  hung,  and  the 
general  public  evidently  agreed  upon  its  merits,  for  there 
was  a  prize  to  be  a\\'arded  to  the  picture  receiving  the  larg- 
est popular  vote,  and  only  sixty-three,  not  more  than  the 
number  of  lunatics  admitted,  voted  for  this  abomination. 
Yet  it  was  awarded  the  high  prize  by  the  committee. 

I  do  not  mean  that  art  should  be  judged  by  the  people  at 
large.  Only  a  small  and  cultivated  few  are  really  compe- 
tent judges.  If  you  left  it  to  the  general  public,  pictures  of 
dogs  and  cats  and  babies  and  young  lovers  would  be  es- 
teemed the  highest  type.  There  is  no  populace  that  is  a 
a  true  critic  of  such  matters.  If  you  cite  the  Athenians  as 
an  exception,  in  the  first  place  they  were  really  an  aristoc- 
racy, whose  slaves  represented  the  common  people  of  our 
day,  and  in  the  second  they  were  no  doubt  swayed  in  their 
opinions  by  such  men  as  Pericles.  But  at  the  same  time  an 
art  which  has  strayed  so  far  from  human  sympathies  that 
it  can  no  longer  appeal  to  the  mass  of  mankind  is  in  dan- 
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ger  of  an  unlamented  death.  The  greatest  of  poets  is 
Shakspere,  and  he  appeals  equally  lo  the  scholar  and  to 
the  ignorant,  so  that  the  boy  in  the  "peanut  gallery  "  rarely 
fails  to  applaud  at  the  proper  moment ;  and  wliile,  based 
upon  this  broad  humanity,  his  fame  has  extended  from  year 
to  year  until  it  has  encircled  the  globe  with  an  imperishable 
glory,  his  contemporaries  who  invented  the  Euphuistic  dia- 
lect that  was  to  distinguish  the  mandarins  of  taste  from  the 
vulgar  herd  have  sunk  into  unwept  oblivion. 

The  great  cry  of  the  artists  and  critics  of  our  day  is  **  Art 
ir  art's  sake,"  a  phrase  which  seems  to  mean  two  things : 
first,  that  art  has  nothing  to  do  with  morality  or  religion, 
and  secondly,  that  it  matters  not  what  you  paint,  so  that 
you  paint  it  well. 

With  the  first  of  these  propositions  it  is  difficult  to  take 
issue.  In  point  of  Art  Titian's  Nudities'  are  as  good  as 
Raphael's  Madonnas,  Botticelli's  Birth  of  Venus  as  merito- 
rious as  his  Madonna  Incoronata,  and  no  doubt  Michelan- 
gelo's amazingly  indecent  Leda  was  equal  to  his  Holy  Fam- 
ily of  the  Tribune.  Still,  even  in  that  respect  there  is  some 
justice  in  the  position  taken  by  the  Calvinistic  theological 
student,  who,  when  asked  what  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  in  respect  to  good  works,  replied;  "Well,  a  few  of 
I  them  will  do  no  harm." 

I  As   to   the   other  proposition,  that   it   matters   not  what 

y  you   paint,  so   that  you   paint   it   well,   it   is   the  abdication 

f  of  the  human  intellect  before  mere  manual  dexterity.    Two 

L  things  must  be  combined  to  form  that   rare  being,  the  great 

^^^^Lartist— the  skilled  hand  and  the  creative  mind.  Dexterous 
^^^^Kfingers  are  not  wanting — in  art  centres  we  find  great  numbers 
^^^^Tof  them  engaged  in  the  drudgery  of  copying.  Neither  are 
'  intelligences  that  are  endowed  with  imagination   and  capa- 

ble of  the  creative  impulse  excessively  rare  ;  but  unhappily 
I  it  is  only  at  great  intervals  that  Nature  combines   the  two 

I  and  gives  us  her  brightest  flower,  the  true  artist  who  in  the 

L  rapture  of  creation  comes  nearest  to  the  gods.     Meanwhile. 

^^^H'tf  the  doctrine  of  art  fur  art's  sake,  that  it  matters  not  what 
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we  paint  if  we  paint  it  well,  CdD  get  itself  established,  then 
iiny  idiot  who  ia  sufficiently  dexterous  with  the  brush  can 
claim  to  rank  with  Apelles  and  Leonardo.  That  a  doctrine 
which  is  so  flattering  to  vulgar  mediocrity  should  have 
many  and  enthusiastic  advocates  is  not  surprising.  None 
the  less  it  is  the  negation  of  the  higher  part  of  man,  the  as- 
sertion that  Zola's  U Assommoir  is  to  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

As  all  men  are  born  followers  either  of  Aristotle  or  of 
Plato,  so  the  efforts  of  artists  will  always  be  directed  toward 
either  the  real  or  the  ideal.  Both  are  legitimate  and  the 
real  should  be  first  pursued,  for  until  we  have  placed  our 
ladder  firmly  upon  the  solid  earth  we  cannot  safely  climb. 

One  of  the  most  highly  gifted  of  artistic  races,  the 
Dutch,  advanced  no  further.  When  they  had  learned  how 
to  produce  the  real  they  became  enamoured  of  it,  and  instead 
of  seeking  something  higher  and  more  beautiful,  they  strove 
only  to  represent  the  reality  of  things  about  them  with  mi- 
croscopic detail  and  loshow  how  they  appeared  in  different 
atmospheres  and  in  varying  lights.  Their  art  culminated  id 
Rembrandt,  whose  wonderful  technical  skill,  whose  incom- 
parable mastery  over  the  problems  of  light  and  shade,  give  to 
the  most  commonplace  objects  an  intense  interest  and  a  kind 
of  beauty.  We  may  regret  that  his  transfiguring  light  was  not 
thrown  upon  the  face  of  some  divine  Madonna,  upon  some 
lovely  goddess,  fresh  trom  the  rosy  summit  of  sun^kissed 
Olympus,  But  it  was  not.  It  fell  upon  the  faces  of  stolid, 
cure-worn  men,  of  wrinkled  old  crones,  of  fat  and  stupid 
women,  wrapping  their  unattractive  forms  in  a  halo  of  im- 
perishable glory. 

And  in  our  own  day  we  have  seen  another  genius 
scarcely  inferior  to  Rembrandt,  the  Frenchman  Millet,  de- 
voting his  wonderful  talent  to  depicting  the  saddest  realism 
of  peasant  life,  selecting  by  preference  types  that  are  scarcely 
superior  to  the  beasts  with  which  they  herd.  Many  rejoice 
that  he  should  have  used  his  skill  in  such  a  way,  but  to  us  it 
seems  that  with  such  powers  he  should  have  soared  to  I 
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highest  regions  of  the  ideal,  and  that  beneath  his  mayic 
brush  the  loveliest  types  should  have  palpitated  with  the 
richest  life  iimid  scenes  of  heavenly  beauty.  It  is  as  if  the 
divine  genius  who  alone  was  capable  of  drawing  the  char- 
acters of  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  liad  contented  himself  wiih  de- 
picting Touchstone  and  Audrey  in  the  saddest  moments  of 
their  mere  animal  existence. 

Very  different  were  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians  of  the 
Renaissance.  When  they  had  fairly  mastered  the  real,  they 
paused  not  a  moment,  but  launched  forth  into  the  bright 
realm  of  the  ideal. 

And  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  conflict 
between  the  two.  For  the  ideal  to  be  of  any  value  it  must 
be  based  firmly  upon  the  real.  If  not,  we  have  an  art  like 
that  of  Gustave  Dor^,  sinking  on  one  side  into  the  grotesque, 
fading  away  on  the  other  into  ihe  inane  and  unsubstantial. 
The  true  creations  ot  the  ideal  must  seem  as  real  as  the  ugly 
Dutch  pictures  of  Teniers  or  Hals,  as  real  as  Paul  Potter's 
bull.  They  should  be  more  beautiful  than  Nature  actually 
creates,  but  they  must  be  such  as  Nature  might  have  created 
had  she  been  in  a  happier  mood. 

Let  us  take  an  illustration  from  the  greatest  of  landscape 
painters,  Claude  Lorraine,  No  one  ever  studied  Nature 
more  diligently  than  he.  The  innumerable  sketches  that 
he  has  left  us  show  that  he  studied  her  in  every  aspect  in 
which  she  showed  herself  in  his  fair  Italian  home  ;  that  he 
watched  her  every  manifestation,  trying  to  wrest  from  her 
the  secret  of  her  beauty  and  her  charm.  But  when  he  started 
to  paint  a  picture,  he  did  not,  like  some  Dutch  master,  sit 
down  before  a  landscape  and  reproduce  it  exactly  as  it  was 
in  all  its  details,  however  offensive  some  of  them  might  be, 
From  his  perfect  knowledge  of  Nature  he  created  a  scene 
of  ideal  beautj',  every  detail  of  which  is  as  true  as  the  Dutch- 
man's literal  reproduction,  yet  combined  into  a  whole  more 
beautiful  than  Nature  ever  made,  bathed  in  a  soft  radiance 
such  as  shone  in  Eden  when  Eve  first  opened  her  wonder- 
ing eyes,  filled  with  a  sense  of  rest  and  peace  unknown  to 
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this  troubled  world.  It  is  a  scene  the  like  of  which  you  will 
seek  in  vain,  but  it  is  perfectly  true  to  nature,  no  hazy  and 
unrealized  vision. 

And  here  let  us  say  a  word  in  defense  of  Claude.    Every 
one  has  read  some  of  Ruskin*s  books,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
read  any  of  them  without  finding  a  fling  at  the  prince  of 
lanciscape  painters.     Ruskin  was  absorbed  by  a  blind  ad- 
miration of  Turner,  and  was  determined  that  Turner  should 
be  acknowledged  as  the  greatest  master  of  landscape  that 
ever  lived.     To  raise  him  to  that  eminence  it  was  necessary 
to  drag  Claude  down  from  the  pedestal  where  he  had  stood 
unchallenged   for  so  many  generations,  and   for  every  lift 
that  Ruskin  gives  to  Turner  he  throws  a  stone  at  Claude. 
He  even  led  Turner  himself  and  the  English  public  to  think 
that  he  was  right,  and  two  of  Turner's  best  pictures  were 
hung  beside  Claude's  two  masterpieces  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery at  London.     How  they  stood  the  comparison  then  we 
know  not ;  but  in  a  few  short  years  they  have  faded  away 
until  they  are  mere  masses  of  ugly  browns  and  dirty  yellows, 
while  the  Claudes  still  smile  upon  us  in  the  undiminished 
lustre  of  their  perfect  beauty. 

Ruskin  has  done  much  for  the  cause  of  art.  Few  persons 
amongst  English  speaking  races  cared  anything  about  it 
when  he  roused  them  with  the  trumpet  peal  of  his  marvel- 
ous eloquence,  and  the  impulse  that  he  gave  has  grown  and 
grown  until  every  magazine  is  constrained,  in  order  to  sat-  . 
isfy  the  public  demand,  to  have  an  article  upon  art  in  every 
issue.  But  his  judgments  were  strangely  faulty.  In  his 
eyes  Botticelli  with  his  quaint  graces  was  superior  to  the  di- 
vine Raphael,  the  impetuous  and  ungoverned  Tintoretto  was 
ranked  above  tlie  sublime  Michelangelo.  To  him  the  splen- 
did pagan  beauty  of  the  great  Titian  and  the  exuberant  vi- 
tality of  the  mighty  Rubens  were  hateful  abominations.  We 
must  ever  be  grateful  to  him  for  awakening  our  interest; 
but  now  that  we  are  aroused  we  must  look  with  our  own 
eyes,  and  often  we  shall  see  things  in  a  manner  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  brilliant  genius  whose  faculties  at 
length  merged  into  madness. 
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should  reproduce  her  as  she  is,  thai  we  should  imilale  her 
works.  That  is  true,  but  only  lialf  the  truth.  The  mission 
of  art  is  to  perfect  Nature,  to  supply  her  deficiencies,  to  lop 
off  her  redundances.  Never  does  she  produce  anylhini;  so 
perfect  that  it  is  fit  exactly  as  it  stands  for  artistic  treatment. 
There  is  no  landscape  so  fair  but  that  it  would  be  improved  by 
leaving  out  some  object  that  interferes  with  the  unity  of  tlie 
scene,  to  which  some  feature  cannot  be  added  with  advan- 
tage to  make  it  more  complete.  There  is  no  form  so  per- 
fect that  it  would  not  be  more  lovely  were  a  little  flesh 
added  here,  a  little  subtracted  there. 

Of  all  the  women  of  historic  Greece,  Phryne  was  the 
most  beautiful,  so  beautiful  that  by  a  solemn  decree  of  the 
Athenian  people  she  was  required  once  a  year  to  arise  from 
the  sea  as  Venus,  that  the  assembled  multitude  might  look 
upon  the  supreme  vision  of  earthly  loveliness.  It  was  she 
that  Praxiteles,  the  greatest  sculptor  that  ever  devoted  him- 
self to  the  beauty  of  the  female  form,  selected  as  the  model 
of  that  Venus  of  Cnidus,  which  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
world's  wonders,  and  to  behold  which  men  journeyed  from 
the  farthest  limits  of  the  earth,  and  knelt  entranced  in  ador- 
ation of  its  charms.  And  so  beloved  was  it  by  the  people  of 
Cnidus  that  when  their  island  was  overwhelmed  witli  debt 
and  a  King  offered  to  pay  all  they  owed  if  they  would  but 
give  him  up  their  statue,  they  refused,  preferring  chains  and 
bondage  and  the  bloody  scourge,  which  were  then  the  debt- 
or's lot,  to  the  loss  of  their  beloved  image. 

Yet  even  with  such  a  model,  Praxiteles  must  have  looked 
beyond  to  the  ideal  of  perfect  beauty,  for  we  know  that  he 
made  two  portrait  statues  of  Phryne  just  as  she  was  in  her 
naked  loveliness,  one  for  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
and  the  other  for  her  native  city  of  Thespiae,  and  that  nei- 
ther of  these  excited  the  admiration  that  was  awakened  by 
the  Venus. 

If  you  believe  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  improve  upon 
[■Nature,  go  to  the  Salon  i 
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Look  at  the  landscapes  where  some  unimaginative  realist 
depicts  the  scene  before  him  exactly  as  it  is,  making  the 
wart  upon  Nature's  face  as  conspicuous  as  the  smile,  and 
compare  it  with  Claude's  divine  creations.  Look  at  the 
studies  of  the  nude  where  the  first  model  picked  up  in  the 
streets  is  reproduced  in  all  her  naked  imperfections,  anp 
you  will  turn  away  with  a  sense  of  disgust  to  the 
sublime  beauty  of  the  Venus  of  Melos,  or  even  to  the 
dainty  nudities  of  Boucher.  Or  better  still,  look  at  the  pho- 
tographs, now  so  common,  of  living  pictures.  Did  you  ever 
see  one  that  you  would  for  a  moment  mistake  for  a  work  of 
art? 

In  the  art  of  combining  the  true  with  the  beautiful,  of 
making  ideal  figures  that  seem  as  real  as  the  laborers  upon 
the  streets,  no  one  has  ever  approached  the  Greeks.  The 
most  glorious  ideal  types  that  we  have  are  the  Venus  of 
Melos  and  the  Apollo  Belvedere  ;  yet  the  first  is  the  work  of 
an  obscure  and  almost  unknown  sculptor  whose  name  seems 
to  have  been  Agesandros,  and  the  second  is  a  mere  copy  of 
a  statue  probably  by  some  one  equally  obscure.  What  then 
must  have  been  the  Olympian  Zeus  and  the  Athene  of  Pheid- 
las? 

Just  at  present  art  seems  to  be  simply  drifting.  Impres- 
sionism appears  to  be  still  having  a  considerable  vogue,  par- 
ticularly in  America,  which  always  imitates  Parisian  fads. 
If  you  go  to  the  Salon  you  will  see  a  great  deal  of  realism, 
some  of  it  dull  and  commonplace,  some  of  it  brutal,  some  of  it 
charming.  You  will  see  also  a  good  deal  of  washed-out, 
shadowy  idealism  that  is  little  better  than  dreams  of  pictures. 
You  will  find  few  pictures  in  which  the  ideal  is  realized  and 
made  tangible  as  in  the  productions  of  the  greatest  masters. 

Yet  each  year  many  noble  works  are  exhibited,  and  the 
divine  fire  is  still  burning  brightly.  Artists  generally  are 
manifesting  a  disposition  to  forsake  the  old  ways  and  seek 
for  new  pastures  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  their 
late  departures  have  been  crowned  with  complete  success. 
Perhaps,  if,  like  the  early  masters,  they  would  be  less  self- 


conscious,  trying  merely  to  do  good  work  without  attempt- 
ing to  dazzle  or  astonish,  they  would  succeed  better.  Art 
follows  literature,  for  it  is  easier  to  express  new  ideas  in 
words  than  to  embody  them  in  living  forms;  and  as  litera- 
ture is  now  besting  about  in  an  aimless  manner,  vainly  seek- 
ing the  true  path  that  will  lead  to  a  higher  development,  art 
is  doing  the  same.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  find  it,  and  that 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  great  ages  of  the  past,  the  Real  and 
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ive  foiward  in   harmonious  brotherhood  to 


ever  nobler  achievements.  Their  strength  is  in  their  union, 
and  they  must  struggle  upward  hand  in  hand  if  art  is  once 
again  to  reach  those  supreme  heights,  bathed  in  the  ra- 
diance of  eternal  glory,  where  Pheidias  and  Apelles,  Raphael 
and  Michelangelo,  have  inscribed  their  names. 

Unhappily,  much  of  that  criticism  which  should  assist  it 
upon  its  upward  way  merely  drags  it  down  into  the  mire,  or 
leads  it  astray  into  paths  that  will  end  in  hopeless  sterility. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  reputation  for  originality  cannot 
be  acquired  by  calling  attention  to  the  beauties  of  works 
which  reveal  a  loving  study  of  the  great  masters  of  the  past 
or  manifest  the  disciplined  training  received  in  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts  or  the  Royal  Academy  ;  and  that  such  a 
reputation  can  be  achieved  by  treating  such  productions 
with  unlimited  scorn  and  heaping  upon  them  the  epithet 
academic,  and  by  raving  at  the  same  time  over  something 
in  which  the  vast  majority  of  cultivated  people  can  see 
only  an  exhibition  of  undisciplined  perversity,  particularly 
by  holding  up  to  admiration  some  of  the  numerous  landscapes 
that  are  shown  every  j'ear  where  the  painter  is  so  enamoured 
of  atmosphere  that  he  forgets  all  else  and  makes  no  effort 
to  depict  the  field  or  forest,  hill  or  dale,  that  lies  behind  his 
mist}'  medium. 

What  we  need  in  art  is  a  critic  such  as  French  literature 
possesses  in  M.  F.  Brunetifere,  inexorably  demanding  ear- 
nest and  serious  work,  and  treating^undisciplined  perversity 
as  it  deser\'es.  Such  we  have,  but  they  have  not  acquired 
-the  authority  that  has   been  accorded  to  the  distinguished 
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Frenchman,  and  in  the  meantime  an  untrained  public  is  likely 
to  hail  as  a  marvel  of  penetration  any  one  who  can  detect 
greatness  in  works  which  are  unintelligible  to  it  and  which 
too  often  are  mere  displays  of  capricious  manual  dexterity. 

G.  B.  R.OSB. 


PETRARCH'S  LETTERS  TO  CICERO. 

Georg  Voigt  in  his  Wiederbelebung  des  klassischen  Al- 
terthums  speaks  of  Petrarch  as  der  Entdecker  der  neuen 
Welt  des  Humanisnms,  and,  in  view  of  the  part  which  Pe- 
trarch played  in  the  Revival  of  Learning,  these  words  of 
praise  are  not  extravagant.  In  the  catalogues  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages  one  finds  now  and 
then  the  title  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  classic,  and  a  few  men  of 
learning  would  seem  to  have  taken  some  interest  in  reading 
these  books ;  but  long  before  Petrarch's  day  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  works  of  antiquity  was  dead.  Even  Dante 
came  but  little  under  the  influence  of  the  new  learning. 

With  Petrarch  the  new  era  begins.  His  energy  and 
care  in  collecting  and  preserving  those  works  of  the  past 
which  were  already  known,  his  enthusiasm  in  bringing  to 
light  books  which  had  fallen  into  oblivion,  his  sympathy 
with  the  classical  spirit,  and  his  power  to  inspire  others 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  new  movement  and  were  potent 
factors  in  advancing  it. 

His  interest  in  Latin  literature  dated  back  to  his  boyhood 
days,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  a  story  of  his  early  life. 

Petrarch's  father,  who  was  an  advocate,  intended  to 
have  his  son  take  up  the  profession  of  law  and  with 
this  object  in  view  sent  him  to  Bologna,  but  after  a  time, 
feeling  that  the  3'oung  man  was  not  advancing  as  rapidly  as 
he  expected,  the  father  sought  for  the  reason  of  his  son's 
slow  progress  and  found  it  in  the  shape  of  a  large  collec- 
tion of  the  Latin  classics  concealed  under  Petrarch's  bed. 
These  were  thrown  unceremoniously  into  the  fire,  but  the 
grief  and  anger  which  Petrarch  showed,  induced  his  father 
to  save  a  Cicero  and  a  Virgil  from  the  flames,  and  revealed 
the  depth  of  the  young  man's  passion  for  Latin  literature. 
This  passion  animated  him  through  life,  for  in  later  years,  he 
tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters,  whenever  on  making  a  journey 
[319I 
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he  noticed  a  monastery  near  the  road  he  invariably  turned 
aside  to  see  if  he  could  discover  a  book  not  in  his  own  col- 
lection. Not  content  with  his  own  investigations  he  sent  re- 
quests and  urgent  entreaties  to  friends  and  acquaintances  io 
Italy,  France,  Germany  and  England  for  any  books  which 
could  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  correspondents. 
The  works  of  Cicero  were  the  special  objects  of  his  search, 
and  by  his  indefatigable  efforts  he  brought  to  light,  among 
other  things  the  Philippics  of  that  author,  some  of  his  phil- 
osophical works,  and  the  orations  for  Archias  and  for  Milo. 

The  crowning  eventof  Petrarch's  life,  however,  lay  in  the 
discovery  of  a  collection  of  Cicero's  Letters  in  the  cathedral 
library  at  Verona  in  1345  A.D.,  and,  although  he  was  weary 
and  ill  at  the  time,  he  would  not  entrust  the  manuscript  to 
other  hands,  but  himself  made  a  copy  of  it.  He  regarded 
the  book  as  his  most  precious  possession  and  so  highly 
did  he  prize  it  that  he  never  allowed  a  copy  to  be  made  of 
it,  but  he  published  the  knowledge  of  his  discovery  to  the 
world  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Cicero  himself. 

This  letter  possesses  a  double  interest  for  us.  It  was 
written  when  Petrarch  was  full  of  the  first  joy  of  his  discov- 
ery, and  therefore  fixes  the  date  and  the  place  at  which 
Cicero's  Letters  were  made  known  to  the  world  again.  It 
records  also  the  first  impressions  which  Petrarch  received 
from  reading  the  familiar  letters  which  Cicero  wrote  to  his 
intimate  friends.  He  had  read  some  of  the  orations  and 
some  of  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero.  Now  he  took 
up  the  letters  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare Petrarch's  impressions  with  those  which  we  form  to- 
day, for  we  also  usually  read  the  writings  of  Cicero  in  the 
same  order.     His  letter  runs  as  follows  : 

Francis  Petrarch  Sends  Greetings  to  M.  Tullius 

Cicero. 

Thy  letters  sought  long  and  earnestly,  and  found  where 
I  least  thought  to  find  them,  I  have  read  with  the  greatest 
eagerness.     I  have  listened  to  thee,  Marcus  Tullius,  as  thou 
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didst  talk  of  many  matters,  as  thou  didst  lament  many  ills, 
as  thou  didst  throw  upon  many  subjects  the  transforming 
light  of  thine  intelligence,  and  I.  who  had  long  known  what 
sort  of  a  guide  thou  hadst  been  to  others,  have  at  last  under- 
stood what  kind  of  a  man  thou  wert  to  thyself.  Do  thou  in 
turn,  wherever  thou  art,  listen  to  this  one  word,  which  is  in- 
spired by  true  love  for  thee,  a  word  not  now  of  advice  but 
of  regret,  which  one  of  the  after  world  who  is  most  devoted 
to  thy  memory  has  given  utterance  to  not  without  tears. 
Thou  who  wert  ever  restless  and  full  of  anxiety,  or  that  thnu 
mayest  hear  again  thine  own  words,  O  headstrong  and  un- 
fortunate old  man,  wh}'  hast  thou  plunged  into  so  many 
struggles  and  quarrels  which  would  profit  thee  in  no  wise 
whatsoever?  Where  hast  thou  left  the  peace  of  mind  which 
befitted  both  thine  age  and  thy  profession  and  thy  for- 
tune? What  counterfeit  glitter  of  fame  has  involved  thee 
as  an  old  man  in  wars  where  yoitng  men  fought,  and  hur- 
ried thee,  the  sport  of  every  blast  of  fortune,  to  a  death  un- 
worthy of  a  philosopher?  Alas!  unmindful  both  of  a  broth- 
er's advice  and  of  thine  own  wholesome  precepts — many  as 
they  are  —  like  a  traveller  by  night  waving  a  torch  in  the 
darkness,  thou  hast  shown  to  those  who  should  follow,  the 
path  upon  which  thou  thyself  hast  so  sadly  slipped.  I  say 
nothing  of  Dionysiua,  I  say  nothing  of  thy  brother  and 
nephew,  I  say  nothing,  if  thou  dost  not  wish  it,  even  of  Do- 
labella  himself,  all  of  whom  thou  art  now  exalting  to  heaven 
with  words  of  praise,  and  now  abusing  with  unexpected 
maledictions.  Perchance  these  acts  of  thine  could  be  over- 
looked. I  pass  over  Julius  Csesar  also,  whose  well-tried 
clemency  became  a  haven  of  refuge  for  those  who  attacked 
him.  Furthermore  I  say  nothing  of  Pompeius  Magnus, 
with  whom,  through  a  certain  lie  o^  intimacj',  thou  didst  seem 
to  have  power  without  limit.  But  what  madness  incited 
thee  against  Antony?  It  was  love  of  the  Republic,  I  sup- 
pose, the  Republic  which  thou  didst  confess  was  already  ut- 
terly mined.  But  if  it  was  true  loyalty,  if  it  was  love  of  lib- 
ertj'  which  led  thee  on,  a  view  which  one  may  hold  in  the 
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case  of  so  great  a  man,  why  so  close  an  intimacy  with  Au^»- 
tus  ?  What  reply  wilt  thou  make,  pray,  to  thy  friend,  Brutus? 
If  it  be  true,  he  says,'  that  Octavius  pleases  thee,  thou  wilt 
not  seem  to  have  avoided  a  master,  but  to  have  sought  a 
more  friendly  master.  This  unhappy  event  was  reserved 
for  thee,  and  this  was  the  crowning  misfortune  in  thy  ca- 
reer, Cicero,  that  of  this  very  man  whom  thou  hadst  praised 
so  highly  thou  shouldst  speak  bitterly,  I  will  not  say  be- 
he  did  thee  harm,  but  because  he  did  not  withstand  those 
who  were  doing  thee  harm.  I  grieve  at  thy  lot,  my  friend,  I 
feel  shame  and  pity  at  the  thought  of  thy  great  mistakes ; 
and  now  like  this  very  Brutus  I  give  no  credit  to  those  pre- 
cepts, in  which  I  know  thou  wert  thoroughly  versed.  What 
profits  it  forsooth  to  teach  others ;  what  boots  it  to  speak  al- 
ways of  the  virtues  in  the  most  fitting  language,  if  mean- 
while thou  dost  not  listen  to  thyself?  Ah  I  how  much  bet- 
ter it  would  have  been  for  a  philosopher,  of  all  men,  to  have 
grown  old  in  the  country  far  from  strife,  while  thinking  as 
thou  dost  thyself  say  in  one  place,  of  the  life  everlasting, 
and  not  of  this  present  brief  existence  ;  how  much  better  not 
to  have  had  the  fasces^  not  to  have  eagerly  craved  a  tri- 
umph, how  much  better  had  a  Catiline  never  excited  thine 
anger.  But  of  this  we  talk  in  vain.  Farewell,  forever,  my 
Cicero.  In  the  world  above,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Athe- 
sis,  in  the  city  of  Verona  in  Transpadane  Italy,  on  the  six- 
teenth day  before  the  Kalends  of  the  fifth  month,  in  the  year 
from  the  birth  of  that  Christ  whom  thou  didst  not  know, 
thirteen  hundred  and  forty-five. 

The  first  perusal  of  Cicero's  Letters  proved  a  shock  to 
Petrarch.  Could  this  vain  and  vacillating  mortal,  who 
taught  men  to  be  strong  and  temperate,  while  he  himself 
was  weak  and  passionate,  be  the  Cicero  who  had  thundered 
against  a  Catiline  and  an  Antony,  whose  praise  of  philoso- 
phy had  charmed  even  St.  Augustine?  But  as  Petrarch 
read  the  letters   again  a  new  light  broke  upon  him.     The 

>  In  an  extant  letter  to  Cicero  {ad  Brut.  I.  16,  i) which  is  probablj  spur- 
ious, however. 


words  of  confidence  which  one  pours  into  the  ear  of  his 
"other  sell'"  should  not  condemn  a  man  any  more  than  the 
questionings  of  one's  own  heart.  If  Cicero's  broad  view  of 
the  future  made  him  hesitate  when  a  narrow-minded  man 
saw  only  the  straight  path  of  duty  before  him,  yet  in  the  end 
Cicero  followed  duty,  and  at  least  his  f^enius  was  still  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  life,  and  the  recognition  of  this  last 
fact  inspired  Petrarch  to  the  composition  of  another  letter  to 
Cicero  six  months  after  the  one  already  given. 

Francis  Petrarch  Sends  Greeting  to  M.  Tullius 
Cicero.' 

If  my  former  letter  offended  thee,  for  what  thy  friend  in 
the  Andria  says,  as  thou  thyself  art  wont  to  remark,  is  true, 
that  "complaisance  maketh  friends,  truth  begetleth  hatred." 
listen  to  that  which  may  in  part  appease  the  anger  of  thy 
soul,  and  let  not  truth  always  be  hateful  in  thine  eyes,  for 
we  are  angry  at  true  words  of  blanne,  we  are  pleased  by  true 
words  of  praise.  It  is  true,  Cicero,  and  let  me  say  it  with 
thy  consent,  that  thou  didst  live  as  a  man,  thou  didst  speak 
as  an  orator,  thou  didst  write  as  a  philosopher.  It  was  thy 
life  with  which  I  found  fault,  not  thy  talent  nor  thine  elo- 
quence; in  fact  I  wonder  at  the  one,  I  am  lost  in  admira- 
tion of  the  other.  And  yet  in  thy  life  I  find  nothing  lack- 
ing save  steadfastness  and  the  love  of  repose,  which  belongs 
of  right  to  a  philosopher's  life,  and  avoidance  of  civil  wars 
—  since  freedom  was  dead  and  the  Republic  already  buried 
amid  the  sorrows  of  its  adherents. 

See  in  what  a  different  way  I  treat  thee  from  the  way  in 
which  thou  didst  treat  Epicurus  in  many  places,  bui  in  par- 
ticular in  the  work,  De  Finibtis*  For  thou  dost  every- 
where approve  of  his  life,  while  thou  dost  ridicule  his  claims 
to  talent.  1  ridicule  thee  in  no  wise,  still,  as  I  have  said,  I 
feel  a  compassion  for  thee  in  view  of  thy  life,  I  congratulate 
thee  upon  thy  genius  and  thine  eloquence,     O  most  exalted 
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father  of  Roman  eloquence,  not  I  alone,  but  all  of  us  who 
are  adorned  with  the  beauties  of  the  Latin  tongue,  render 
thee  our  thanks ;  for  we  refresh  our  fields  from  thy  streams, 
we  frankly  confess  that  we  have  been  directed  by  thy  guid- 
ance, aided  by  thine  opinions,  and  illumined  by  thy  light ; 
that  finally  under  thine  auspices,  so  to  say,  we  have 
gained  this  power  and  inspiration  to  write,  however  small  it 
may  be.  Another  has  come  into  our  lives  also,  as  a  guide 
upon  the  path  of  poetry  ;  since  necessity  called  for  one 
whom  we  might  follow  as  he  advanced  with  the  free  step 
of  the  poet,  a  leader  too  (in  prose)  of  measured  tread  she 
sought,  one  whose  speech,  one  whose  songs,  we  might  ad- 
mire, since  if  both  of  you  will  pardon  me,  neither  was  a 
master  in  both  prose  and  poetry.  He  is  no  match  for  thee  in 
breadth  of  vision  nor  thou  for  him  in  the  perception  of  sub- 
tleties. Perchance  I  am  not  the  first  to  say  this,  however 
deeply  I  feel  it ;  in  fact  one  expressed  this  opinion  before  I 
did,  or  rather  he  said  the  sentiment  had  been  expressed  by 
others  —  a  great  man,  too,  Annaeus  Seneca,'  of  Cordova» 
from  whom  as  this  very  man  complains,  not  thine  old  age 
indeed,  but  the  fury  of  the  civil  wars  took  thee.  He  could 
have  seen  thee,  but  he  did  not  see  thee  ;  still  he  was  an  en- 
thusiastic eulogist  of  thy  works  and  of  the  works  of  the 
other  writer  referred  to  above.  In  his  pages  therefore  each 
person  circumscribed  by  his  own  limitations  in  the  way  of 
eloquence  is  bidden  to  yield  to  thee,  his  contemporary,  and 
to  take  his  place  among  the  many.  But  I  torment  thee 
with  curiosity  ;  v^^ho,  pray,  is  this  leader  thou  dost  ask?  thou 
knowest  the  man,  if  only  thou  dost  remember  his  name.  It 
is  Publius  Virgilius  Maro,  a  citizen  of  Mantua,  of  whom 
thou  didst  prophesy  illustrious  things.  For  when,  as  we 
read  in  the  books,  after  admiring  a  certain  juvenile  little 
work  of  his,  thou  hadst  inquired  who  the  author  was,  and 
hadst   thyself,  already    an    old    man,  seen    him,  who    was  a 


*  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  was  born  in  54  B.  C,  1.  r.,  eleven  years  before 
Cicero*8  death. 
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youth,  thou  wert  deliglued.  and  from  the  inexhaustible  foun- 
tain of  thine  eloquence,  thou  didst  render  him  a  tribute, 
combined  it  is  true  with  praise  of  tliyself.  vet  well-founded 
and  glorious  and  honorable.  For  thou  didst  say  :  "  Rome's 
second  great  hope."  And  this  saying  heard  from  thy  lips, 
pleased  him  in  such  a  degree,  and  remained  so  firmly  in  his 
memory,  that  twenty  years  afterward,  when  thou  hadst  been 
long  removed  from  the  affairs  of  men,  he  placed  it  in  his  di- 
vine work  in  exactly  the  same  words,  and  had  it  permitted 
thee  to  see  this  work,  tliou  wouldst  have  rejoiced  to  think 
that  from  the  first  flower  thou  hadst  foreseen  so  unerringly 
the  fruit  destined  to  come.  Likewise  thou  wouldst  have 
congratulated  the  Latin  Muses  because  they  had  either 
left  a  doubtful  victory  to  the  haughty  Greeks,  or  wrested  a 
sure  one  from  them  ;  for  each  opinion  has  its  sponsors.  I 
doubt  not  that  thou,  if  from  thy  books  I  have  learned  thy 
mind,  which  I  seem  to  myself  to  know  as  if  I  had  lived  with 
thee,  I  doubt  not  that  thou.  I  s&y,  wilt  be  the  champion  of 
the  latter  view,  and  that  as  ihou  hast  given  toLatium  the  palm 
in  oratory.'  so  thou  wilt  in  poetry,  and  that  thou  wilt  havje 
already  bidden  the  Iliad  to  yield  to  the  .^neid,  which  con- 
cession from  the  very  beginning  of  Virgil's  work.  Proper- 
tius,  did  not  hesitate  to  demand.  For  when  he  contem- 
plated the  beginnings  of  the  Pierian  work,  what  he  thought 
of  them  and  what  he  hoped,  he  proclaimed  openly  in  these 
verses : 

"I  crj  jou,  yield  ye  Roman  writer*,  yield  ye  Greeks; 
An  offspring  greater  than  the  Iliad  Is  born  P'" 

So  much  for  the  second  Latin  leader  in  eloquence  and 
the  second  hope  of  mighty  Rome,  now  I  return  to  thee. 
What  I  think  of  thy  life,  what  of  thy  genius  thou  hast 
heard.  Thou  art  waiting  to  hear  of  thy  books,  what  for- 
tune has  befallen  them,  to  what  extent  they  are  admired, 
whether  it  be  by  the  common  people  or  by  the  learned. 
There  are  extant  then  noble  works  of  thine  which  we  are 
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able,  let  me  not  say,  to  read  through,  nay  not  even  to  enu- 
merate.    The  fame  of  thy  deeds  is  widespread,   and  thy 
name  is  great  and  fills  the  ears  of   men ;  but  the  studious 
are  very  few  in  number,  whether  the  cause  lie  in  the  stem- 
ness  of  the  times  or  in  the  dullness  and  sluggishness  of 
men's  minds,  or  what  I  the  rather  think,  in  the  greed    for 
gain    which    drives    the    thoughts    of   men    toward  other 
ends.     Therefore  some  of  thy  books,  unless  I  am  deceived, 
have  without  doubt  been  lost,  perhaps  hopelessly,  to  us  who 
live  to-day ;  to  my  great  grief,  to  the  great  shame  of  our 
generation,  to  the  great  loss  oi  |x>sterity.     For  it  has  not 
seemed  shameful  enough  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  our 
own  talents,  so  that  coming  generations  receive  therefrom 
nothing  of  profit,  but  we  must  needs  bring  to  nought  the 
fruit  of  thy  labor  and  of  that  of  thy  countrymen  by  a  neglect 
utterly  cruel   and  intolerable.     For  what  I  lament  has  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  thy  books  and  in  the  case  of  many 
works  of  illustrious  men.     As  my  remarks  just  now  were 
concerning   thy  books,  these  are  the  titles  of  those  whose 
loss  is  the  more  noteworthy  :  the  De  Re  Publico,  the  De  Re 
Familiari,  the  De  Re  Militart\  the  De  Laude  Philosophiae, 
the  De  Consolatione,  and  the  De  Gloria,  although  with  ref- 
erence to  this  last  work,  there  is  rather  an  uncertain  hope 
than  a  fixed  despair.*     Nay  we  have  lost  large  parts  even  of 
thine  extant  works,  so  that,  just  as  if  they  had  been   over- 
whelmed in  a  great  struggle  by  oblivion   and   neglect,  we 
must  mourn  for  our  leaders,  not  only  dead  but  also   muti- 
lated or  lost.     For  this  state  of  things,  which  we  suffer  in 
the  case  of  many  other  books,  exists  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Acadcmica  and  the  books  upon  the  Orator  and 
the  Laws,  which  have  survived  in  so  mutilated   and  disfig- 
ured a  condition,  that  it  would  really  have  been  better  for 
them  had  they  perished. 

Now  thou  dost  wish  to  hear  of  the  condition  of  the  city 

'  A  manuscript  which  he  believed  to  be  one  of  the  De  Gloria  Petrarch 
had  loaned  to  a  friend.  It  was  not  returned,  and  no  manuscript  of  the  work 
has  been  found  since  that  time. 
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of  Rome  and  of  the  Roman  State,  to  learn  what  the  state  of 
the  fatherland  is,  to  know  in  what  degree  the  citizens  are 
harmonious,  to  whom  the  control  of  affairs  has  fallen,  by 
what  hands  the  reins  of  government  are  held  — whether 
wisely  managed  or  not;  whether  the  Danube  and  the 
Ganges,  the  Ebro  and  the  Nile  and  the  Don  are  otir  bound- 
ary lines ;  or  has  some  leader  risen  "  To  limit  our  sway  by 
the  Ocean,  our  fame  by  the  stars  "  *  or  *•  To  extend  our  do- 
main beyond  the  Garamantes  and  the  Indians,*'*  as  says 
that  Mantuan  friend  of  thine.  I  surmise  that  thou  wilt  hear 
most  eagerly  these  things  and  things  like  them ;  for  thy  loy- 
alty increases  this  natural  eagerness  and  thy  love  for  the 
fatherland,  leading  even  to  thy  ruin,  is  known  to  every  one. 
But  it  may  be  better  to  say  nothing.  For  believe  me,  Cic- 
ero, if  thou  shalt  have  heard  in  what  condition  our  affairs 
are,  tears  will  fall  from  thine  eyes  in  whatever  portion  of  the 
world  above  or  the  world  below  thou  dost  chance  to  be. 
Farewell  forever.  In  the  world  above,  upon  the  lefl  bank 
of  the  Rhone  in  Transalpine  Gaul  in  the  same  year,  on  the 
i6th  day  before  the  Kalends  of  January. 

Frank  Abbott. 

>  VIrg.  Aen,  I.,  287. 
«  Virg.  Aem.  VL,  79^ 
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To  write  popularly  of  a  man  who  has  remained  obscure 
to  the  general  reading  public  for  three-score  years  and  ten 
since  his  death,  were  not  a  mean  achievement.  By  an  in- 
stinct no  host  of  critics  with  battle-axes  of  opprobrium  can 
withstand,  the  public  presses  forward  into  its  promised  coun- 
try. Some  leader  bids  the  sun  stop  in  midheaven  while  the 
critics  are  being  routed  in  fine  style.  What  we  want  comes 
to  us.  We  are  drawn  to  what  we  want.  We  may  not 
know  what  we  want,  it  may  not  know  we  shall  want  it,  but 
apparently  there  is  that  knows ;  the  conjunction  takes  place. 
With  due  juxtaposition  a  sort  of  occult  chemical  process  soon 
disposes  of  wanted  and  wanter,  and  you  shall  have,  whether 
you  will  or  no,  a  new  compound.  The  public  finds  a  Brown- 
ing-poet, and  the  result  is,  a  public  that  wants — say,  a  Mer- 
edith-novelist ;  or,  put  it  vice  versa.  At  all  events,  having 
found  either  of  these  men,  with  their  wondrous  work,  the 
public  will  never  be  the  same  a^ain.  And  as  for  the  works 
of  Browning  and  Meredith — to  be  found  by  the  public,  in- 
volves for  them  a  change  also,  not  exactly  a  beautiful  *'  sea- 
change,"  either!  What  is  absorbed  into  the  common  con- 
sciousness becomes  commonplace.  Is  there  anything  more 
repulsive  than  the  truism  uttered  with  oracular  pomp,  as 
though  yet  likely  to  shock  us  with  novelty?  Who  knows 
how  much  of  what  we  deem  true  gold  in  the  ore  of  Brown- 
ing and  Meredith  may  not  come  to  seem  dross?  It  is  the  un- 
assimilable  that  alone  remains  the  same  for  all  our  gastric 
enterprise.  And,  so,  perhaps,  the  didactic  elements  we  now 
so  eagerly  absorb,  will  be  pardonable  only  for  the  sake  of 
what  goes  along  with  them,  which  will  remain  new  to  future 
generations,  and  which,  teasing  them  out  of  thought,  will 
yet  have  a  flavor  the  palate  has  not  been  cloyed  with  ;  or, 
maybe,  the  message  will  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  ob- 
trusive style — the  very  thing  we  are  all  but  unanimous  in 

barely  condoning. 
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Now  if  after  a  hundred  years  Ihe  pubHc  has  not  found  a 
book,  and  copies  have  become  precious  to  bibliophiles,  who 
revel  solely  in  books  that  must  by  no  means  be  read  in  order 
to  serve  sublime  ends,  as  a  species  of  masculine  bric-a-brac, 
if  such  has  been  the  deplorable  doom  of  a  book,  it  were 
hardly  of  much  use  to  attempt  its  popularization  bj-  writing 
popularly  about  it.  You  mav  tjet  a  liearing;  it  will  not. 
Slill  there  are  now  and  then  exceptions  to  every  rule. 

Blake's  literary  works  were  not  published  till  four  years 
ajj;o.'  Before  then  we  had  selections.  Oh  I  the  damnation  of 
being  known  by  tidbits  I  the  double  damnation  of  being 
known  through  "  picturesque  literature"  of  dilettante  littera- 
teurs! the  treble  damnation  of  being  bruited  abroad  as 
a  posthumous  genius,  half  mad  or  wholly  so,  embalmed  in 
anecdotes,  spirited  away  by  critics,  praised  as  unintelligible, 
patronized,  carefullj'  doctored  by  editors,  schooled  in  one's 
art,  shown  where  one  did  decidedly  amiss,  where  one  might 
have  done  better  perhaps,  and  what  by  all  means  to  do  in 
the  future  should  one  be  courageous  enough  to  try  again, 
and  all  this  when  one  lir^j  been  dead  from  two-score  to 
three-score  years  and  ten.  Poor  Blake  1  Do  not  number 
me  among  thy  slabbers  righthanded  or  leflhanded.  Call 
me  a  foolish  lover  who  is  not  ashamed  of  his  devolion  and 
is  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  chief  reason  he  loves  you  so 
much  is  that  you  have  hitherto  baffled  him  and  promise  to 
do  so  for  quite  a  while  to  come.  Who  can  love  what  he 
can  account  for,  critically  set  apart,  and  then  with  prosaic 
glue  of  a  guarded  commendation  knit  tightly  together 
again?  You  can  treat  jour  chairs  and  your  tables  so  if 
your  carpenter's  cunning  be  sufficient;  but  your  friends, 
your  flaming  leaders,  your  martyrs  of  the  spirit,  never  I 
For  them  devout  enthusiasm  and  worship.  Nowise  any- 
thing but  what  is  right  reverently  agnostic  I  If  you  pre- 
sume to  expound,  it  must  be  with  much  the  feeling  of  him 
who  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesua. 
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Some  people  admire  the  work  of  a  fool, 
For  it's  sure  to  keep  jour  judgment  cool. 
It  doesn't  reproach  jou  with  want  of  wit ; 
It  is  not  like  a  lawyer  serving  a  writ. 

So  much  for  those  of  you  who  don't  care  about  the 
Blakes  of  this  world  I  No  doubt  of  course  you  keep  "  cool  ** 
what  "judgment"  you  have,  not  to  say  just  a  wee  bit  icy; 
and  as  for  your  "  want  of  wit "  you  shall  be  blissfully  igno- 
rant thereof  till  the  crack  of  doom. 

I  know  there  are  those  who,  of  another  class  from  the 
delectable  persons  addressed  in  Blake's  doggerel  epigram, 
in  which  gentle  reader  I  have  only  included  you  for  rhetor- 
ical effect — ^}'es,  there  are  those  who  pretend  to  understand 
the  incomprehensible,  who  put  on  an  owly  stare  of  wonder- 
ment at  our  stupidity,  and  think  they  delude  us  into  sup- 
posing the  wise  of  all  the  ages  have  given  them  a  knowing 
wink,  as  much  as  to  say  "  You  too  are  of  us."  But  of  such 
I  will  boldly  affirm  that  they  never  impose  on  any  but 
themselves  —  and  their  wives.  Of  these  I  honestly  believe 
are  few  among  Blake's  admirers.  Some,  no  doubt,  but  I 
repeat  it,  few.  To  understand  the  prophet  Ezekiel  may  be 
to  one's  credit,  and  worth  a  little  schooling  in  stage  art, 
grimaces  before  a  cracked  looking-glass,  and  a  year's 
bruises  to  attain  the  proper  grace  in  falling.  To  under- 
stand Blake  has  not  yet  become  a  sign  of  intellectual  supe- 
riority. Among  his  admirers  and  his  expounders  there  are 
at  all  events  no  hypocrites,  unless  the  gods,  to  ruin  them, 
have  verily  made  them  mad. 

One  of  the  reasons  so  many  have  come  to  Blake  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  and  interpreted  him  so  di- 
versely is  that  if  he  put  glass  over  darkness  a  man  must  be- 
hold his  own  face,  do  he  what  he  please.  Nor  will  he  be- 
hold it  darkly.  But,  forgetting  straightway  what  manner 
of  man  he  is,  he  will  stoutly  declare  "  It  is  Blake,"  when 
honestly  he  should  have  cried  "  It  is  I !  " 

Who  has  read  Mr.  Gilchrist's  beautiful  biography  and 
not  enjoyed  it?    To  be  sure  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Yeats  have 
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demonstriUed  beyond  a  doubt  that  BUke,  when  he  parted 
company  with  the  Swedish  sage  and  his  first  biogra- 
pher was  not  so  mad  as  the  latter'e  great  book  would  insin- 
uate. We  are  never  over  just  to  heretics;  and  the  newer 
our  doctrine  the  fiercer  the  fury  we  visit  on  apoiitates. 
Even  so  mild,  so  sweet,  so  just  ;i  man  as  Mr.  Alexander 
Gilchrist  could  create  false  impressions  by  skilful  omissions 
of  words  necessary  to  the  sense.  Take  for  instance  the 
case  of  Blake's  being  misquoted  from  Crabb  Robinson's  Di- 
arj'  saying  that  "Christ  took  much  after  his  mother,"'  when 
he  actually  said  that  He  "  look  much  after  his  mother,  the 
Law,"  as  his  last  editors  have  shown  us.'  This  is  one  of 
many  alterations  by  suppression.  Yet  there  have  been 
shown  to  be  not  a  few  alterations  by  substitution  of  words. 
Surely  not  a  critical  way  of  proceeding!  It  may  be  that 
Gilchrist  saw  no  difference  between  the  readings  referred  to 
above.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  Christ's  mother  was  so  ob- 
viously not  Mary,  but  the  Law,  that  the  latter  words 
produced  a  tautological  effect  1  What  Blake  actuallj'  said 
amounts  to  a  statement  that  too  much  Judaism  had  survived 
in  Christianity  ;  that  its  Founder,  as  teacher,  was  toward  the 
Mosaic  doctrine,  kis  was  to  fulfill  and  replace,  and  whose 
child  it  might  in  poetic  language  be  very  properly  called. 
far  too  gentle,  and  conservatively  tender.  Quite  another 
thing  from  suggesting  that  his  maternal  heredity  was  bad! 
Yet  when  you  have  read  New  Church  Publications  in  which 
the  God-man's  double  psychology  is  carefully  accounted  for 
by  a  double  heritage,  due  to  an  anomalous  conception,  Mr. 
Gilchrist's  reason  as  a  new  churchman  for  the  omission,  is 
clear.  As  for  Frederick  Tatham,  the  Irvingite  Angel,  his  in- 
terpretations were  drastic.  What  ages  did  not  the  pious  man 
spend  poking  the  heretical  piles  of  Blakean  manuscripts  as 


'  Lite  of  William  Blake,  "pictor  ignotui"  bj   Alexander  Gflchrlit,  Vol. 
I.,  p.  354-  ( .863). 

■  The  works  of   William   Blake,  edited  b;  E.  J.  EltiB  and  W.  B.  YeatB, 

Vol.  I.,  p.  T48,  Quarilch,  London,  1893,  (price,  net  ^35.00).    The  IndlspentH- 

e  publication  for  anj  wouid'be  student  of  Blake. 
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they  curled,  blackened,  and  burned  in  his  inquisitorial  grate 
One  thing  is  certain,  we  can  never  be  sure  he   was   wron^ 
or   expose    his   uncritical    misinterpretations,    so    thorouirh 
did  he  make  his  commentary,  thanks  to  orthodox  heat  and 
the  omnipresent  egotistic  oxygen. 

Hardly  less  respectful  or  scholarly  were  the  two  brothers 
of  whom  to  speak  otherwise  than  gratefully  as  students  of 
Blake  were  ungenerous,  yet  whom  it  is  not  dishonest  to 
censure  as  Blake's  latest  editors  have  done.  Let  us  be  hon- 
est first,  and  then  generous.  To  take  finished  poems  that 
seem  obscure,  and,  by  playing  a  patient  chess-game  with 
the  stanzas,  make  poems  that  suit  one's  fancy  better,  bein^ 
capable  of  a  pretty  interpretation  quite  modern  and  germane 
to  one's  peculiar  thinking,  is  reprehensible  enough,  even 
though  the  proceeding  be  inspired  by  misguided  enthu- 
siasm. But  then,  if  one  believes  in  a  "  mad  chink  of  Blake^s 
mind,"  *  it  is,  of  course,  easier  to  dispose  of  what  one  does 
not  like  or  understand.  Much  trouble  and  ingenuity  is 
spared.  One  can  then  praise  warmly,  and  one's  warmth 
will  do  one's  ma<(nanimity  credit,  while  saving  one's 
critical  faculty  from  any  charges  of  aberration.  Not  that  we 
have  not  much  to  enjoy  in  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti's  biographical 
sketch  and  critique,  and  in  his  great  poet-brother's  selec- 
tion of  poems  for  the  second  volume  of  Gilchrist's  posthu- 
mously published  biography  of  Blake.  Still  one  must  object 
in  the  name  of  fairness  to  the  high-handed  fashion.  Against 
any  such  event  as  a  really  sympathetic  critique  that  should 
"piece  together"  the  "  myths,  trace  their  connection,  rea- 
son out  their  system,"  and  declare  the  works  "at  the  end  of 
the  process,  altogether  right  and  fine,  or  even  absolutely 
free  from  a  tinge  of  something  other  than  sanity,"  against 
such  an  enterprise  as  that  of  Messrs.  Ellis  &  Yeats,  Mr. 
Rossetti  armed  himself  beforehand,  it  would  seem,  in  the 
chain  mail  of  a  prejudgment.*     Such  editors  would  have  ar- 

>  Prefatory    Memoir    to   W.   M.  Rossetti's    edition   of     The   Poetical 
Works  of  William  Blake  (1874)  (Aldine  Edition),  pp.  xxxviii-xc. 
«  (Id.)  p.  cxxii. 
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rived  at  a  conclusion  different  from  his!  A  consummation 
<levoutIy  to  be  wished,  some  yeai  s  a^o.  and  now  to  be  grate- 
ful for  with  proportionate  devoutness. 

Professed  finders  of  the -' key  "  (like  Faust's  that  takes 
one  to  the  Mothers  of  awful  name)  Messrs.  ElHs  and 
Yeats  have  at  all  events  turned  it  in  the  lock  back  and 
forth  and  made  it  lift  the  wards;  they  have  not  first  picked 
the  lock  and  then  pretended  to  use  their  key  with  preter- 
natural ease.  Besides,  we  have  the  lock  to  look  at,  and  take 
to  pieces,  and  put  together  again.  And  the  key  we  can  try 
at  our  leisure. 

It  is  rather  delightful  to  witness  with  how  much  vigor 
and  rigor,  with  how  much  righteous  indignation  Mr.  Story' 
and  Dr.  Garnett'  throw  away  the  prol'erred  key.  They  will 
have  none  of  it.  Escept  to  flourish  it  in  the  air  while  a  fine 
sarcastic  smile  plays  on  Iheir  countenances,  and  to  exhibit 
by  contrast  their  own  far  simpler  way  of  dealing  with  the 
obstinate  door,  they  have  no  use  for  it.  According  to  them, 
it  would  seem  that  the  door  consists  of  many  separate  pieces, 
each  with  its  particular  hinge  and  bolt  or  lock.  Those  with 
bolts  open  by  all  means,  even  should  the  bolts  shriek  for 
rust;  those  with  locks  settle  with  the  critical  sledge  hammer 
of  imputations  of  insanity  or  senselessness.  In  you  must. 
What  you  do  not  understand,  term  wild  and  inane.  In 
Crabb  Robinson  fashion,  though  with  much  superior  intel- 
ligence, far  greater  sympathy,  "  their  want  of  wit "  they 
will  ascribe  to  Blake,  and  the  "  lawyer's  writ"  they  will  es- 
cape by  crossing  a  frontier  beyond  which  the  fugitive  is  safe 
for  lack  of  a  comprehensive  treaty  of  extradition. 
I  Still  it  were  untrue  to  say  that  these  men  have  not  done, 

Leach  in  his  way,  well ;  particularly  the  learned  Doctor.  Mr. 
Story  should  have,  to  our  mind,  been  more  wary  of  his 
Ma 
Mb 


William   Blatc,  His  Life,  CkaracU 
Macmlllan  &  Co.     1B93. 

William  Blake.  Painter  and  Poet.  Bj  Richard  Girnett,  LL.D. 
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weakness  for  adorning  his  tale  with  anecdote.  He  posi* 
tively  ends  in  making  Kake  ridiculous.  Think  of  the  sol- 
emn-eyed seer  impersonating  Adam,  with  Kate  for  Eve,  with- 
out the  embarrassing  fig-leaf  skirts,  and  of  the  sur* 
prised  Adam  iuviting  the  dumbfounded  Mr.  Butts  io 
to  judge  of  the  dramatic  perfonnance  I  What  a  tale 
to  tell  \  And  here  do  we  not  catch  the  disease  by 
quoting  it?  To  take  the  stories,  true  or  untrue,  remem- 
bered for  singular  eccentricity,  and  without  the  context  of 
usual  common  sense,  from  which  they  rose  as  the  Ande» 
from  the  sea,  leaving  the  extravagant  morsels  to  pass  for 
samples  ol  the  whole  career,  is  certainly  unfair  treatment  of 
any  man,  however  unintentional  the  unfairness  may  have 
been. 

And  last,  let  us  turn  to  Mr.  Swinburne.  Ah,  far  once, 
let  me  confess,  I  enjoyed  that  past-master  in  verbal  jugglery. 
What  eloquence  I  What  "  sound  and  fury "  in  so  just  a 
cause  I  What  positive  good  will  I  "  One-eyed  among  the 
blind,"  Messrs  Ellis  and  Yeats  call  him.  Had  he  possessed 
•'  two  "  such  eyes  there  would  have  been  surely  nothing  left 
for  any  one  else  to  discover.  At  all  events,  let  us  earnestly 
hope  he  will  soon  come  forth  reprinted,  leaving  the  edition 
now  quoted  at  extravagant  prices  for  rarity's  sake  to  the 
bibliophile,  and  gfiving  the  lover  of  English  that  masterpiece 
of  criticism  by  a  *' one-eyed "  critic.  For  Mr.  Swinburne 
does  not  rave  in  this  instance  as  of  Hugo,  or  condescend  to 
low  language  of  abuse  as  in  the  case  of  Byron.  He 
maintains  a  gentle  oscillation  between  enthusiasm  and  crit- 
icism, and  the  oscillating  is  done  in  masterful  English.  One 
need  not  care  for  Blake  to  care  for  Mr.  Swinburne's  essay  ; 
but  one  will  not  first  care  for  the  latter  without  afterward 
respecting  the  former.*  One-eyed  no  doubt  he  is.  He  has 
a  wonderful  tenderness  for  Blake's  rebellion  against  law  and 
established  order ;  in  Blake's  anger  at  the  vaunted  virtues 
of  mere  abstinence  he  revels.      Hardly,  however,  does  he 

'  William  Blake,  A  Critical  Essaj  bj  A.  C.  Swinburne.     John  Camden 
Hotten.    London,     1868. 
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make  us  perceive  with  enough  clearness  that  Blake  scorned 
the  lower  virtue,  born  of  a  slavish  sense  of  duty,  only  for  a 
far  higher,  more  ethereal  virtue  inspired  by  enthusiasm  for 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  quite  spontaneous  and  unconscioua, 
the  righteousnes  (to  use  the  Pauliae  phrase)  "  not  of  man," 
but  "of  God." 

"Translated  into  crude,  practical  language,  his  creed 
was  about  this :  As  long  as  a  man  believes  all  things  he  may 
do  anything;  scepticism  (not  sm\  ia  alone  damnable,  being 
the  one  thing  purely  barren  and  negative  5  do  what  you  will 
with  your  body  as  long  as  you  refuse  it  leave  to  disprove 
or  deny  the  life  inherent  in  your  &oul,"' 

Mr.  Swinburne  fails  to  remind  U8  that  you  cannot  will  to 
do  anything  with  your  body  that  ia  impure  or  selfish,  if  the 
life  in  your  soul,  that  your  spiritual  faith  produces,  is  such  as 
Blake's.  St.  Paul  was  opponent  of  law  and  apostle  of  faith  ; 
but  his  object,  quite  as  much  as  that  of  the  Pharisee  sect  he 
left,  was  "  righteousness,"  By  faith  it  was  to  be  attained 
really.  Faith  was  the  better  means.  The  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  he  declared,  only  made  a  man  aware  of  his 
sin,  his  failures  to  obey  it;  while  perfect  faith  was  not  a  dis- 
coverer merely  (nay,  perhaps  a  concealer),  but  it  was  in- 
stead a  gradual  remover  of  sin.  It  rendered  wilful  sin  im- 
possible. Even  Blake's  most  violent  and  virulent  antino- 
mianism,  his  most  fulgurant  rebellion,  in  the  Marriage  of 
Heaven  and  Hell,  is  not  a  protest  against  righteousness,  but 
against  a  mechanical  conscious  system  of  producing  it, 
which  usually  substitutes  a  hypocritical  "good  form"  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  divine  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Swinburne  gives  us  a  valuable  hint  when  he  says :  * 
"  The  one  inlet  left  ua  for  spiritual  perception — that,  namely, 
of  the  senses — is  but  one  and  the  least  of  many  inlets  and 
channels  of  communication  now  destroyed  or  perverted 
a  tenet  which,  once  well  grasped  and  di- 
gested  by   the   disciple,   will   further  his   understanding  of 

<  Id.,  p.  96. 
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Blake  more  than  anything  else/'  Now,  the  vindicator  of 
other  avenues  of  knowledge  than  sensation  and  reasoning 
about  sensation,  he  most  undoubtedly  was.  He  prayed  to 
be  delivered  from  "  single  vision  and  Newton's  sleep."  * 


If  the  son  mud  mooo  should  doubt, 
Thej'd  immediatelj  go  out,' 


and  further. 


This  life's  five  windows  of  the  soul 
Distort  the  heavens  from  pole  to  pole. 
And  lead  jrou  to  believe  a  lie. 
When  jrou  see  with  not  through  the  eye.* 

for  such  a  proceeding  leads  you  to  imagine  the  soul  insignifi- 
cant, and  material  mechanism  of  immense  significance ; 
and  surely  such 

Humility  is  only  doubt. 

And  does  the  sun  and  moon  blot  out. 

But  to  this  matter  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  one-sided  presenta- 
tion of  Blake  I  shall  return  later  on. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  to  vindicate  Blake  by  quota- 
tions from  the  New  Testament  is  fair.  He  believed  himself 
to  be  a  christian.  He  thought  himself  a  most  loyal  disciple 
of  the  Master.  To  be  sure  he  threw  the  prevailing  theology 
to  the  winds.  It  was  to  him  profanely  unchristian.  The  doc- 
trine for  instance,  at  its  core,  of  a  "  vicarious  atonement"  he 
denounced  as  immoral.  We  have  this  on  unquestionable  evi- 
dence— the  Diary  of  Mr.  Robinson.  In  such  a  unique 
idea  of  the  Christ  as  should  exclude  the  rest  of  the  race 
from  a  potential  realization  of  the  same  degree  of  God-con- 
sciousness and  God-power,  he,  most  evidently,  did  not  be- 
lieve. Still  he  did  not  sympathize  in  religious  matters  with 
his  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Paine,  and  the  rest  of  the  radical  men 
of  his  day.  He  thought  it  better  to  believe  as  the  common 
people  did,  in  the  divine  exclusively  in  one  man,  than  to 
believe  in  the  divine  in  no  man.     Better  yet,  of  course,  it 

»  "  Los  the  Terrible  "  I  last  line.     W.  B.  Yeats'  edition  of  Blake's  Poems, 
p.  138.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    New  York.     1893. 
•  "  Proverbs,"  id.  p.  99. 
"*The  Everlasting  Gospel,"  id.  p.  113. 
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I  according  to  Blake,  lo  believe  in  Him  as  the  verj' 
Self  of  alt.  No  wonder,  however,  Mr.  Crabb  Robinsoa.  or- 
thodox and  unspiritual,  was  shocked,  and  thought  Mr. 
Blake  had  an  insane  fit  when  he  declared  Jesus  was  the 
only  God  !  yet  "  added  "  [may  we  infer  a  pause,  significant 
of  different  degrees  of  divine  realization?]  "and  so  am  I. 
and  so  are  you  I  " 

Mr.  Swinburne's  one  eye  is  excellent.  The  eye  he 
lacked  for  the  task  of  understanding  Blake's  message  as  a 
whole,  was  the  eye  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  mysticism  of  the  christian  centuries ; 
this  eye  was  put  out  by  his  own  paganism  and  positivism, 
so  that  the  Blake  he  sees  is  a  mere  Titan  storming  the 
Olympus  of  Moral  Codes;  a  hurler  of  lightning-bolts, 
clutched  from  the  relaxed  hand  of  a  sJain  Jove,  into  the 
stronghold  of  traditional  thinking;  a  sort  of  air-clearing 
thunderstorm  of  terrific  vehemence — leaving  a  man  to  obey 
the  spirit — which,  unfortunately  for  lack  of  the  other  eye, 
Mr.  Swinburne  interprets,  not  as  the  Holy  One,  but  as  one's 
own  sweet  private  will  I 

For  the  labors  of  all  thee  men  we  are  deeply  in  their  debt. 
The  student  will  read  them  all  again  and  again,  if  need  be, 
till  he  understand  them,  (and  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's Essay  and  Messrs.  Ellis  &  Yeats'  commentary  the  task 
will  be  no  light  one)  and  then,  obedient  to  each  he  will  for- 
get all  the  other  critics  for  Blake  himself,  if  not  in  the  com- 
plete edition  (rather  high  priced  for  the  proverbial  poverty- 
stricken  student  and  poet  lover)  at  least  in  Mr.  Yeats' 
beautiful  little  volume  which  contains  all  the  poems,  and  co- 
pious selections  from  the  "Prophetic  Books.  The  Aldine 
edition  and  such  a  volume — too  cheap  to  be  good —  as  Mr. 
Joseph  Skipsey's  Selections'  (alas,  so  far,  most  of  the  peo- 
ple I  have  met  read  Blake  in  these  only  I )  he  will  conscien- 
tiously avoid,  as  liable  to  produce  entirely  false  impressions. 
He  will  leave  (alas,  many  who  discuss   Blake  do  not  I )  the 

I  The  Poems,  viith  SfedmeHS  of  Ikt  Proie  Writings  of  William  Blake 
b.  B  pretitoijr  notice  b;  Joseph  Sklpse;,  Walter  Scott,  London,  1SS3. 
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selections  of  Mr.  Carr*  and  Mr.  Miles*  to  satisfy  the  under* 
graduate  and  the  dilettante ;  though  surely  the  latter  should 
be  thanked  for  giving  Blake  his  mere  due,  as  ^'  anticipating 
the  Lake  Poets,"  and  treating  him  sweetly  as  well  as  seri- 
ously, even  if  one  may  be  permitted  to  smile  when  he  ex- 
presses his  preference,  both  for  "  lyrical  gift "  as  well  as 
for  "literary  finish,"  of  the  poetical  sketches  to  the 
poet's  maturer  works  1 

Before  I  plunge  deeper  into  my  subject  let  me  remind 
the  reader  that  I  nowise  profess  to  understand  fully  all  the 
mystical  explanations  of  Messrs.  Ellis  &  Yeats.  What  it 
has  taken  them  years  and  years  to  write,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed will  take  a  reader  like  me  years  and  years  and  years 
to  understand.  I  will  write  merely  as  one  much  aided  by 
them,  feeling  free  to  appropriate  whatever  has  helped  him 
to  enjoy  Blake  more. 

**  I  dreamt  a  dream !     What  can  it  mean  ?  " 

says  Blake,  as  he  begins  "  The  Angel.*"  Undoubtedly  all 
his  dreams  have  meaning.  Only  we  must  beware  of  such  a 
slavish  interpretation  as  will  claim  to  have  a  definite  sense 
for  every  minute  part  of  every  poem.  The  parallelism  be- 
tween the  things  of  the  flesh  and  the  things  of  the  spirit  is 
never  so  perfect  as  to  permit  the  construction  of  a  flawless 
allegory.  The  poet  has  the  choice  to  make  between  per- 
petual significance,  with  frequent  preposterousness  of  the 
tale  as  tale,  and  unity,  grace,  charm  in  the  poem,  with  oc- 
casional lapses  from  sense.  The  gold  of  meaning  has  to 
suffer  alloy  for  the  sake  of  the  formal  hardness  that  will  fit 
it  to  pass  current  as  coin.  That  there  should  be  meaning- 
less phrases  only  enhances  the  delight  when  one  discovers 
the  meaning  of  the  rest ;  shine  is  relieved  by  shade.  Be- 
sides these  meaningless  details  suggest  that  no  mere  mean- 

» Mr.  J.  Comjns  Carr  in  Vol.  Ill  of  The  English  Poets,  edited  by  T.  H. 
Ward.    Macmillan  &  Co. 

•  In  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Century,  edited  by  A.  H.  Miles.  Vol 
I.,  Hutching  &  Co.,  London. 

»  W.  B.  Yeats*  edition,  p.  73. 
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!ng  is  sufficient,  that  no  view  of  any  seer  is  adequate  to  the 
truth.  The  vaffuely  vast  suggests  the  illimitable,  the  indef- 
inite, the  infinite ;  the  senseless,  what  is  too  much  for  sense. 
But  with  Blake  the  first  thing  requisite  is  to  realize  that  his 
trope  is  not  simile  or  metaphor,  but  symbol.  It  is  not  on 
likeness,  picturesque  or  abstract,  that  his  rhetorical  figure  is 
based.  It  is  not  because  of  a  common  attribute  or  element 
that  two  things  are  brought  tofjether,  or  substituted  for  one 
another.  It  is  because  the  mutual  relations  of  two  sets  of 
objects  are  the  same,  that  any  member  of  either  series  is 
substituted  for  the  corresponding  member.  To  one  who 
read  the  Bible  by  the  light  of  the  Swedenborgian  doctrine 
of  correspondence,  a  symbolic  style  was  natural.  The 
Lord,  Israel,  idolatry, punishment  for  it,  atonement;  the  pa- 
triarchal husband  who  owned  his  wife,  the  slave-wife,  un- 
faithfulness, repudiation,  reconciliation,  constitute  unfail- 
ing features  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  There  is  no  resem- 
blance between  the  two  series  term  by  term.  Is  the  Lord  a 
married  man?  Israel  a  buxom  bride?  Idolatry  wifely  infi- 
delity? Punishment  for  sin  ejection  from  an  irate  hus- 
band's tent?  Atonement  the  settlement  of  a  conjugal  diffi- 
culty to  the  satisfaction  of  the  husband,  and  the  return  to 
bed  and  board  of  a  repudiated  wife?  Yet,  manifestly, 
while  there  is  no  sort  of  resemblance  term  by  term,  the  re- 
lation of  the  terms  in  each  series  is  the  same  as  of  those 
in  the  other.  Now  it  is  clear  how  powerful  and  familiar  a 
figure  is  the  symbol.  Into  current  language  many  a  one 
has  passed  from  the  Hebrew  sacred  writings,  so  that  doubt- 
less there  are  those  who  fancy  it  is  a  simile  when  we  declare 
"  we  are  all  sheep  gone  astray  I" 

Now,  of  course  all  was  grist  to  Blake's  symbolical  mill — 
the  man  he  knew  or  heard  of,  the  historical  characters  he 
read  about,  plots  in  popular  tales.  Is  an  event  any  less  fit 
to  be  a  significant  symbol  because  historical?  Shall 
Washington  be  "  patriotism ! "  To  say  that  one  has 
democratic  and  patriotic,  is  not  to  speak  half  so  intelligibly 

to  declare  that   one  has  been   favored  by  George  Wash- 


not  ^Jj 

felt  ^H 
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ington  with  an  interview !  Why  should  not  London  and 
Canterbury  serve  as  well  as  Sodom  or  Babylon,  or  Jerusa- 
lem, provided  of  course  the  reader  does  not  take  the  poet 
too  literally?  "Persons  served  "in  Blake's  writing  "for 
adjectives  and  substantives"  at  the  same  time,  while  their 
actions  replaced  verbs  and  their  grouping  propositions.**  * 
Now  this  was  not  with  him  a  trick  of  rhetoric.  It  was  na- 
tive to  the  style  of  his  writing,  because  native  to  the  man. 
He  was  obliged,  as  the  statuary  and  the  painter  are,  to  per- 
sonify all  abstracts  in  order  to  give  them  visibility  and 
make  them  matter  for  his  art.  When  persons  were  ready 
to  offer  themselves  to  him,  why  create  imaginary  persons? 
Thus  in  Blake^s  writing  mythical  beings  of  the  substantial- 
ity of  Ossian's  mist-men  and  women  mingle  with  personages 
from  actual  life.  Things  "  happened  for  an  allegory "  to 
him  as  to  St.  Paul.  Not  that  they  did  not  happen,  only  they 
"happenedy^r  an  allegory,"  and  their  having  "happened" 
is  quite  a  secondary  consideration  by  the  side  of  their  being 
pregnant  with  meaning. 

But  this  manner  of  thinking  in  terms  of"  men,"  "  things," 
and  "  events  "'  might  pass  merely  for  a  strange  fantastical- 
ness  in  the  man  ;  the  result  of  a  man  born  to  be  sculptor  or 
painter  writing  poetry  and  art-criticism.  We  have,  how- 
ever, another  element  of  his  style  in  his  greatest  works,  to 
deal  with  that  tries  the  patience  of  the  prosaic  reader  so  suc- 
cessfully as  to  constitute  the  ordeal  that  bars  him  forever 
from  initiation  into  the  Blakean  mysteries.  His  stories  are 
stationary.  Time  is  left  out  of  reckoning.  Or,  to  say  the 
same  thing  in  other  terms,  there  is  a  recurrence  of  the  simi- 
lar, with  as  little  consciousness  that  it  might  seem  tedious 
as  there  is  in  the  sea's  repeated  rumbling  upon  the  beach. 
He  was  a  born  musician.  With  fine  ear  and  melodic  imag- 
ination,  he   would   improvise  "  songs."      His  last   earthly 

•  Ellis  &  Yeats'  Memoir,  Blake's  Works,  Vol.  I.,  p.  114. 

*  This  habit  of  dealing  with  contemporaries  has  led  to  dangerous  misin- 
terpretations such  as  those  of  Rossetti  concerning,  e.^.,  the  relations  of 
Blake  and  the  poet  Hajlej. 
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fciTOrs  were  spent  "  making  the  rafters  ring"  {to  quote  his 
tfriend  Tatham,)  with  "  songs  to  melodies,  both  the  iHspira-- 
tion  of  the  momeirt"  as  Gilchrist  has  it.' 

Undoubtedly  his  method  is  a  good  one,  Men's  stupid- 
ity when  oonfroatcd  with  a  spiritual  truth  is  proverbial.  It* 
■eratioQ  is  not  a  useless  expedient  in  ^he  class  room  ;  and  in 
the  world,  if  the  matter  be  weighty,  iteration  and reiteration 
.are  absolutely  necessary  would  one  gain  an  intelligent  iiear- 
ing.  Particularly,  should  the  poet  use  symbols  which  are 
iikelj-  to  be  misapprehended,  it  is  by  repetitions  with  variation 
'(as  a  melody  is  treated  in  a  symphonic  composition^  that  we 
shall  be  prevented  frommshingon  with  the  plot  of  the  tale  into 
the  meaningless,  where  Ihe  fancy  disports  itself  like  a  lion's 
•cub,  an<l  be  brought  back  again  and  again  to  the  theme, 
our  mind  kept  stationary,  so  to  say,  before  the  actual  sense. 

This  characteristic  of  his  style  has  affinity  to  the  method 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  No  chronological,  no  logical  se* 
quence  can  always  be  established.  A  unitj'  of  intention  is 
all  that  we  can  clearly  perceive,  which  alone  is  enough 
to  vouch  for  the  sanity  of  the  poet  and  the  worth  of  his 
work.  In  this  respect  also  there  is  a  kinship  between 
Blake's  style  and  Whitman's  (though  to  me,  who  love  both* 
it  seems  as  if  the  resemblance  of  style  ceases  here,  and  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated)  ;  unity  of  mood  is  substituted  by 
Whitman  forunity  of  plot,  place,  and  time.  The  "Mood"  acts 
as  does  our  optical  egotism,  which  arranges  all  the  indepen- 
dent elements  of  the  landscape  into  a  illusory  whole  ordered 
with  respect  to  our  eye.  Suppose,  however,  that  ordering  to  be 
unchangeably  fixed  with  respect  to  one  particular  point  of 
view — not  automatically  self-readjusting  as  in  the  case  of 
landscape  and  eye-^what  chaos  would  not  appear  to  the 
man  for  whom  it  should  be  out  of  focus !  No  wonder 
prosaic  readers  sometimes  fancy  Blake  and  Whitman  mad. 

Yet  even  this  could  be  to  some  extent  condoned  —  a  cer- 
tain  monotony   and   recurrence   of  incident  — if  the    biog- 
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raphers  had  not  quoted  contemporary  suspicions  of  lunacy> 
and  given  such  ample  evidence  for  a  successful  relegation^ 
henceforward^  of  all  Blake's  works  to  the  Bedlam  of  litera^ 
ture. 

He  saw  visions  1  a  -priori  that  condenMis-  hiro  ^  though> 
one  may  feel  a  little  uneasy^  if  one  haS'  a  bone  of  consist^ 
ency  in  on«*s  body,,  as  to-  the  mental  status  of  the  Paul  of 
the  third  heaven,  and  of  the  John  of  PatmoSi  If  a  -priori  it 
condemns  Blake,  it  condemns  them;  Ohe  remembers  that 
the  master  of  these  "inspired  madmen  "  was  publicly  railed^ 
at  by  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  bi»  time  (not  without 
provocation,  to  be  sure,)  as  **^ having,  a  devil" — ^in  plain. 
English,  as  being,  subject  to  insane  hallucinations  and  fixed 
ideas^  Of  course,  Swedenborg  because  he  was  a  statesman 
and  a  practical  scientist  was  sane  \  but  because  he  was  a: 
prophet  was^  insane;  sane  and  insane  at  the  same  time  — 
I>robably  rapid  interchanges  of  both  mental  conditions  like 
expiration  and  inspiration  of  the  lungs  f  Any  theory^ 
Aever  so  absurd,  rather  than  to  any  extent  accredit  his  seer- 
ship  I  Boehme^  without  a  doubt^  was  a  harmless  lunatic^ 
Insanity  would  not  interfere  with  cobbling.  He  was  not 
born  in  apostolic  days,  nor  was  he  a  Hebrew  prophet  j  how^ 
then,  could  he  be  both  sane  and  a  habitual  seer  of  visions? 
And  the  rest  of  the  prophetic  fraternity  we  shall^as  sensible 
men,  find  cells  for,  and  straight-jackets  if  there  be  any  indi- 
cations of  incipient  prophetic  fury  f  Heaven,  how  would 
it  fare  with  Isaiah,  First  and  Second,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,. 
Daniel^  and  the  Minor  Twelve  in  our  generation  I  As  for  the 
terribly  efficacious  Elijah  who  left  no  literary  or  any  other 
sort  of  remains^  and  Elisha  who  got  double  portion  of  his 
master's  spirit,  what  we  should  do  with  them  had  they  the 
bad  taste  to  trouble  us,  is  clearest  when  left  unspoken  \ 
Visions  ?     Let  us  stop  to  consider. 

Not  materializations  of  the  stance-room,  visible  and  tan- 
gible ;  nor  ghosts  or  phanvoms  vampire-like  borrowing  vital 
energy,  (or,  in  more  acceptable  language,  subsisting  for  us 
only  in  virtue  of  disease,  excitement,  fear),  and  apparently 
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^Dbjective,  visible  if  not  tangible ;  not  hallucinations  like 
'those  of  drnnkard  or  maniac  that  seem  to  be  part  and  par- 
•cel  of  the  objective  world,  taking  their  place  among  tliinfjs 
and  people,  of  the  same  order  of  reality  to  all  semlilance  as 
they,  and  therefore  inspiring  terror;  but  &«(ows  all  the  same, 
•obeying  the  nod  of  the  magician,  (when  he  became  master 
-of  himself),  retreating  into  the  caverns  of  his  brain  "to  dwell 
as  babes  in  limbo,  "until  wante<l  once  more  by  the  seer. 

In  unmistakable  language  Blake  declared  his  visions 
subjective.'  Yel  he  believed  them  to  be  not  his  creatioos. 
Though  proceeding  from  his  mind,  they  were  due  to  "influ- 
ences set  going  by  the  characters  of  men  "  of  whom  he  drew 
his  "pictorial  opinions"  to  qaote  Messrs,  Ellis  &  Yeats." 
The  thought- world  is  essentially  one.  Thoughts  are  merb, 
he  was  wont  to  say.  To  think  of  Ezekiel  is  to  summon  his 
spirit  from  the  "*'vasty  3eep."  Not  that  you  and  1  see 
Ezekiel.  We  see  nothing  at  all.  tf  the  word  brings  any 
image,  it  is  that  of  a  boolc  to  most  of  us  iininlelligible,  tedi- 
ous, extravagant  in  style.  But  Blake  saw  Ezekiel,  or  rather 
Blake's  "  idea  of  Ezekiel,"  so  much  of  Ezekiel  as  Blake  was. 
Blake  saw  the  "Ezekiel  in  Blake  1"  So  it  is  with  us.  We 
do  not  see  our  finend,  but  so  much  of  him  as  corresponds  to 
our  capacity  for  apprehension.  No  wonder  no  man  is  to  us 
as  solid  as  ourself !  We  get  otir  whole  self  and  at  best  a 
fragment  of  ourself  when  we  try  lo  get  another  1  The  differ- 
ence between  us  and  Blake  is  that,  accustomed  to  think  in 
terms  of  sensible  form,  he  sa-w  what  we,  in  his  place,  should 
have  merely  thought.  So  our  relations  to  our  thoughts 
were  in  his  case  objective  fellowship  with  imaginary  per- 
sons. 

Now  Blake  desired  every  ftan  to  verify  his  visions,  to 
see  for  himself.  All  men,  he  thought,  had  the  same  gift  — 
only  they  had  not  cultivated  it  as  he  had.     The  imagination 


maket 


'  fort 


Of  course.     For  let  us  agai 


;  real  than  living  man,"  to  quote  Shel- 


sider.     The  inventor 


'  Ct.  Ellii  &  Yeats'  Works  of  Blake,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  95-96. 
•Cf.  id.p.  ia3- 
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dits  with  crosed*  eyest     He  sees-  bis^  inacbine;      Not  aar  yot* 
and  X  ^ouid  were   his-  id^a  to  take  on  iron    (for  flesh) ^ 
and    deafew  the   ear,  and^  trouble  the  eye^  with  gyrating" 
wheels  a?nd  spimring'  balls-  and  shuttfingrroda,  until  we  were 
giddy.-    Wie  cotiJd  then  see  the  outside.     The   machinist 
Would  see  all  the  hiddSen  an  atomy  ^^  so  to-  say.     For  him  the- 
heart  won!d  bfe  pmnping  the  Wood  viwHy.     We  should  have- 
to  stop'  the  mechanisnr  to  take  it  apart ;:  dissect  the  body 
for  sciencfe's-  sake^    Hfe  can  let  k  live,  yet  know  it  ;;^  and 
know  h  better   because    he  knows  its>  Irfe.      Such'  is  the 
power  of  visualizing.     With  m^ost  of  us^  it  is  very  erratic*. 
You  lie  down  in  an  orchard  in  spring^-tidte  robe  of  blos- 
soms, anrf  you  behold  your  first  love,  snatched  back  from  the 
grave  ;:    no*  ghosts  beautiful,  vitaL     You  dare  not  move,  not 
even  in  tbought^or  the  vision  vanishes^    Blake  would  have 
summoned  the  vision,  engaged  her  m  conversation,  and 
kissed  her  for  aught  I  know^  all  the  while  in  the  snowfall  of 
the  apple  blossomfs  shaken  about  hrm  by  the   wind.     Why 
not,  pray?    You  would  if  you  could.     Dbn't  be  jealous  of 
him  because  he  can*     His  **  accomplishment  '^  will  not  inter- 
fere with  you.     Should  he  even  kis*  his  vision  of  your  first 
Jove,  it  is  nothing  surely  taken   from  you  that  was  yours  ;  it 
is  the  tribute  the  seen  pays  to  the  seer — ^he  tribute  rendered 
cheerfully  by  the  objective  world  from  day  to  day  to  the 
least  of  us  ordinary  human  creatures  for  a  resi>ectful  recog- 
nition  I 

But  you  and  I  at  our  day-dreams— nay  our  night-dream» 
- — fasting,  or  after  a  plentiful  meal  alike— are  the  sjyort  of  our 
tricksy  visions ;  so  was  Blake  for  a  season.  In  time, 
however,  he  asserted  his  suzerainty  over  the  underlords  of 
the  debatable  territory ;  and  the  visions  asked  leave  to 
come  and  go,  and  appeared  and  bowed  themselves  out  as 
courtiers  in  the  royal  presence.  No  trespassing  on  his 
work^ime  was  allowed  to  translunary  visitors.  Never  so 
ethereal,  they  had  to  mind  the  rules  of  his  daily  schedule  of 
duties^  But  for  years  he  struggled.  It  was  very  hard  to 
co-ordinate  the  two  states  of  consciousness  so  unlike ;   to  be 
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both  seer  aad  recorder  or  artist  at  one  and  the  same  time  ; 
to  use  the  spiritual  sense  to  take  in  the  vision  and  the  carnal 
to  verify  what  pen  or  'graver  or  brush  had  done  toward 
translating  it,  for  the  spiritually  blind,  into  the  language  of 
mortals.  But  he  succeeded  so  well  that  doubtless  he  might 
ask  Helena  of  Troy  to  favor  him  with  a  three-quarters  pro- 
file, if  he  preferred  it  to  her  less  classic  full-face,  let  us  say  ; 
and  she  would  have  obeyed  him  with  the  most  bewitching 
smile,  and  a  flash  of  acquiescence  let  loose  from  under  cloud- 
white  brows  that  would  brand  the  blue  of  the  eye  forever  in 
memory. 

But  Blake  hated  "  Memory."  Not  daughters  of  Memory 
were  the  true  Muses!  unless  memory  be  understood  in 
that  transcendental  sense  of  Platonizers,  when  souls  are  said 
to  come  "trailing  clouds  of  glory"  from  "heaven"  their 
"home,"  Memory  as  the  storehouse  of  sense-knowledge 
he  feared,  and  therefore  hated.  If  overwhelmed  with  sen- 
sual experience,  the  spirit  could  not  be  free.  Faith  in  un- 
seen spirit  might  be  slain  by  faith  in  oft-seen  flesh  too  well 
remembered.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  memories 
(the  ghosts,  so  to  say,  of  old  sensations)  could  have  any  con- 
tributory value,  when  a  new  perception  was  possible  to  him. 
better  than  the  old  1  It  is  the  ancient  controversy  between 
the  adherents  of  tradition  and  dogma,  and  immediate  inspi- 
ration ;  of  majority  rule  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  of  the  re- 
membered individual  past  and  the  imagined  ideal  future  ;  of 
the  actual,  rather,  and  of  the  ideal  that  is  being  steadily  re- 
alized, but  is  not  yet. 

Still,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  in  art  he  ignored  wilfully 
the  model.  He  studied  his  own  body  and  his  wife's. 
Whether  Butts  saw  them  or  not  in  the  garden  bower,  we  see 
them  again  and  again  on  his  illumined  pages.  To  say  that 
he  hated  drawing  and  painting  from  the  model  is  one  thing  ; 
that  he  hated  the  knowledge  of  human  anatomy,  as  some- 
thing that  has  become  unconscious,  and  only  serves  to  guard 
the  hand  of  the  artist  from  mechanical  error,  while  not  inter- 
fering with  the  freedom  of  his  mental  eye,  were  to  say  another. 
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That  he  did  not  believe  Titian  or  Rubens  to  be  artists  as  <1U 
vine  as  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Dflrer  we  can  grant.  That  to 
him  to  '*  feel  the  model  **  in  a  painter's  work  seemed  reprehen- 
sible,  we  do  not  wonder.  Look  at  your  model,  my  artist,  if  yoa 
please,  but  let  her  be  merely  your  anatomical  text-book,  not 
your  artist's  bible,  comprising  all  your  inspiration  bet w ecu 
head  and  heels  as  between  cover  and  cover ;  climb  hills  of 
meaner  sort  to  practise  muscles  and  joints  before  you  at- 
tempt Horeb  or  Sinai  or  Pisgah  I  See  your  models  before 
you  paint  your  visions.  But  on  the  Holy  Mount  you  will 
have  too  much  to  think  of  things  divine,  to  remember  your 
athletic  feats  on  ordinary  hills !  Titian  and  Rubens,  Blake 
thought,  painted  men  and  women,  and  gave  mytholo^cal 
names  to  account  for  nudity  and  lascivious  attitudes; 
Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Dtirer  saw  divine  beauty,  and 
sought  for  means  in  the  sensual  world  whereby  to  express  ft 
in  part  at  least.  The  *'  Satanic''  twain  apotheosized  the 
flesh ;  the  '*  Christian  "  three  brought  heaven  down.  So  he 
might  have  put  the  matter. 

But  why  the  "  Christian  "  three?  Why  speak  of"  imagin* 
ation "  in  the  three,  and  "  plagiarism "  or  memory  in  the 
twain?  Because  art  is  to  impress  the  spiritual  on  che  sen- 
sible, to  inject  the  ideal  into  the  actual  world,  and  realize  it 
for  men.  Hence  to  him  evangelization  and  art-work  are 
one  calling ;  Christ  and  His  apostles  were  the  chief  of  art- 
ists.^ Did  they  not  make  spiritual  men  out  of  natural  men? 
beautiful  characters  out  of  ugly  nondescript  human  mate- 
rial? 

Shall  to  produce  form  out  of  unshaped  stuff 
Be  Art — and  further,  to  evoke  a  soul 
From  form  be  nothing? 

(Browning's  Piffa  Passes.) 

OfcoursenotI     Art  of  the  highest  sort  I     Blake  himself  was 

1  Cf.  Swinburne's  Essaj*  pp.  86^  for  a  wholly  un-Blakean  vindicatioa 
of  Blake's  work  from  charges  of  immorality.  On  the  '*art  for  art* a  sake'' 
heref  J,  he  would  have  us  excuse  what  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  in  need  (when 
understood)  of  no  apology. 


prophet  as  well  as  poet  and  painter.  To  sing,  to  draw,  to 
color,  and  to  preach  were  kindred  ways  of  doing  one  and 
the  same  thing.  But,  master  of  two  arts,  it  was  impossible 
that  he  should  saj'  the  same  thing  simultaneously  in  text  and 
marginal  illumination.  Indeed,  he  never  draws  out  of  the 
text  what  is  there,  even  when  he  illustrates  the  literary 
works  of  masters  like  Dante' or  Milton.  Some  measure  of 
faithfulness  to  their  conceptions  there  must  of  course  be,  for 
those  are  dictators  in  two  republics  of  letters.  As  for 
Young  and  Blair,  they  can  be  safely  left  in  their  literary 
Hades,  while  the  illustrator  ascends  the  heavens  from  first 
to  seventh.  In  his  own  work,  however,  it  was  possible  to 
carry  out  his  theory  to  the  full.  The  illustrator  should  give 
not  what  the  text  supplies,  but  what  it  does  not  and  can  not 
give.  Why  play  the  melody  on  the  instrument  when  the 
singer  gives  it  better?  Can  j'ou  not  furnish  harmonies? 
Supply  allusions,  illustrations,  comment  1  Can  you  not  fol- 
low out  suggestions,  develop  the  latent?  Run  in  sympa- 
thetic parallel,*  in  brilliant  paradoxical  contrast?  So  does 
the  true  accompanist.  So  does  the  true  illustrator.  It  is 
nothing  against  this  method  that  Anne  Radcliffe  should  fur- 
nish a  suggestion  for  the  Preludium  to  "  Europe,  a  Proph- 
ecy." '  Surely  she  may  furnish  a  highwayman,  if  our  na- 
tional history  yields  a  pictorial  symbol  for  patriotism.  All, 
as  we  said  before,  was  grist  to  Blake's  symbolic  wind-mill. 
Why  ifi'wf^-mill?  Well,  because  we  prefer  it  to  water-mill, 
bad  as  it  is.  Wind  and  water  are  themselves  diverse  sym- 
bols. The  latter  signifies  instinct,  as  the  former  does  the 
aflfections.  Unfortunately  for  us  we  have  no  mill  whose 
mechanism  is  driven  by  sunlight ;  for  sunlight  signifies  with 

'  Three  valuable  articles  on  William  Blake  and  his  Illustrations  to  the 
DivineComedj  have  appeared  in  numbers  of  the  Siivoy  (Jutj — September, 
1896,)  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  with  UlustrationB. 

•  U  is  surprising  to  find  in  yaln,  for  instance,  words  deacriptive  of  illus. 
trations  to  earlier  prophetic  books,  and  this  not  once,  but  repeatedlj. 
Rather  suggestive  of  the  consistent  unit;  of  Blake's  myth,  one  ralgbt 
think? 

'  Cf.  Swinburne's  Euaj,  pp.  338-^39. 
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Hake,  both  brilluuicjr  and  heat,  the  hitdlect  fired  by  the  di- 
▼me.  His  nuD  of  symbolisni,  was  then  not  even  m  vm^ 
mill,  bnt,  let  va  Tentnie  h,  a  **  ligiU^adnj* 

And  ao  I  have  itomUed  iqpon  Hake's  aymbolic  system 
sndi  aa  we  know  it  from  hia  extant  works,  but  I  shall 
serve  what  I  have  to  say  about  it  for  another  papen 
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BURGESS'S  "MIDDLE  PERIOD." 
"There  is  no  more  serious  and  delicate  a  task  io  litenf 
ture  and  morals  than  that  of  writing  the  history  of  the 
United  States  from  1806  to  i860."  So  read  the  opening 
lines  of  Dr.  John  W.  Burgess's  preface  to  his  "Middle  Pe-^ 
riod,"  and  from  them  the  reader  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  whether  considered  as  literature  or  history  the  \sork 
shall  show  a  carefulness  of  style  and  an  appreciation  of  liie 
significance  of  the  events  of  the  four  decades  treated,  at  least 
above  the  ordinarj.  Dr.  Burgess  tells  us  further  that  the 
task  he  has  essayed  should  be  approached  "  with  an  open 
mind  and  a  willing  spirit  to  see  and  to  represent  the  truth." 
The  Middle  Period  of  our  history  has  been  not  inaptly 
called  our  "  Dark  Ages,"  and  everybody,  from  the  members 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  to  the  Arkansas  Legislature,  has  been 
eagerly  awaiting  just  such  a  history  of  it  as  Dr.  Burgess 
declares  himself  anxious  to  write  ;  but  whoever  takes  up  the 
present  volume  with  any  hopes  founded  upon  the  above 
quotations  is  likely  to  have  them  dashed  by  two  statements 
which  immediately  follow. 

The  first  of  these,  and  the  least  important,  is  that  the  au- 
thor confesses  himself  to  be  strongly btassed,and  consequently 
to  have  misgivings  as  to  his  fitness  for  the  task.  The  second  is 
far  more  serious,  for  here  Doctor  Burgess  tells  us  that  he  has 
used  no  "secondary  material" — that  is,  that  all  the  work  al- 
ready done  upon  the  Middle  Period — and  surely  some  of  it 
is  valuable — has  been  ignored  by  him.  and  that  he  has  got- 
ten his  facts  at  first  hand  and  drawn  from  them  his  own 
(biassed)  conclusions.  "  In  a  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  wisdom "  is  a  proverb  which  especially  obtains 
among  scholars  and  critics  and  even  among  constitutional 
lawyers.  Surely  it  is  a  bold  and  rash  undertaking,  little  in 
keeping  with  the  author's  avowed  recognition  of  the"  serious 
and  delicate  nature  of  his  task,"  to  attempt  it  without  a 
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study,  and  a  careful  one  at  that,  of  the  work  already  done 
by  others  that  he  may  profit  by  their  successes  and  be 
warned  by  their  failures.  To  start  out  upon  an  investiga- 
tion with  a  definitely  formed  and  distinctly  announced  con- 
clusion and  to  disparage  and  ignore  the  labor  and  conclu- 
sions of  others  are  two  things  not  characteristic  of  **an  open 
mind  and  a  willing  spirit ''  or  even  of  a  political  historian. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  all  question  of  fairness,  one  may 
well  doubt  the  thoroughness  and  the  value  of  work  done 
upon  such  lines.  The  man  who  writes  history  must 
do  so  in  the  spirit  of  fearless  investigation.  He  must 
not  fear  the  "twists"  of  any  other  mind  native  or  foreign. 
All  material  should  be  primary  to  him.  Imagine  a  would- 
be  commentator  on  Thucydides  ignoring  all  the  editions 
and  sitting  down  to  his  work  armed  only  with  the  Cassella- 
nus  MS.  with  the  Scholia  erased,  and  we  have  the  attitude 
of  one  who  would  write  history  and  leave  out  the  historians. 
Little  good  will  ever  come  of  beginning  a  book  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  it  is  going  to  prove  somebody  a  fool  or  a 
knave — ^little  progress  toward  ''national  cordiality"  will 
ever  be  made  by  attempting  to  demonstrate  that  anybody 
was  morally  wrong  in  '6i.  It  is  likewise  calculated  to  pro- 
duce only  irritation  coolly  to  "  credit  the  Southern  people 
with  sincerity  of  purpose  in  their  views  and  acts."  Right 
or  wrong  a  man  dare  not  shed  his  blood  and  yield  his  treas- 
ure except  he  be  sincere.  No  man  has  ever  charged  the 
Southern  people  with  lack  of  courage,  and  it  was  the  cour- 
age of  conviction  which  enabled  them  to  fight  so  bravely  in 
a  losing  cause.  The  truth  is  ex  parte  history  must  always 
be  a  failure  whether  it  be  written  on  the  right  side  or  not, 
for  the  true  historian  has  no  side  but  the  truth.  The  truth 
is  his  business,  let  it  hurt  whom  it  will.  When  he  writes  in 
the  interest  of  any  propaganda  he  is  stepping  aside  from  his 
path.  He  no  longer  deserves  credit  as  a  historian  and 
merits  consideration  only  as  an  expounder  of  his  dogma. 

So  much  for  what  Dr.  Burgess  tells  us  that  he  intended 
to  do.     Let  us  now  attempt  to  discover  what  he  has  done. 


'■  Middle  Period." 

In  the  first  place,  speaking  of  ihe  work  as  a  whole,  acts  of 
Congress  do  not  constitute  the  political  history  of  the  United 
States  during  !he  Middle  or  any  other  period.  Indeed  it  is 
especially  true  of  the  Middle  Period  that  its  history,  con- 
cerned as  it  is  with  the  expansion  and  growth  of  our  coun- 
try in  both  a  governmental  and  a  wider  sense,  cannot  be  at 
all  adequately  represented  by  a  sort  of  telescoping  together 
of  the  acts  of  the  Legislative  body.  This  has  just  been 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty 
with  Great  Britain  which  has  been  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate. It  mity  be  safely  affirmed  thai  a  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people — certainly  of  the  best  and  most  American- 
were  anxious  for  its  ratification.  Clearly,  then,  it  would  not 
do  to  say  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  voiced  the  sentiment 
of  the  American  people.  Further  it  would  not  do  for  the 
historian  of  fifty  years  hence  to  describe  South  Carolina  as 
a  region  abounding  in  pitchforks  and  tobacco-juice,  and 
Alabamians  as  talking  even  in  their  sleep.  Politicians  as  a 
rule  are  not  much  in  advance  of  their  constituents,  but  they 
usually  represent  onh'  phases,  as  it  were,  of  the  popular 
mind.  Their  sayings  and  their  doings  are  therefore  not 
always  trustworthy  indices  of  the  popular  character.  Intel- 
ligent history  can  no  longer  be  written  without  a  careful 
study  of  the  social,  political,  and  economic  conditions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  mass.  So  a  really  valuable  history  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  written  until  some  painstaking,  searching 
mind  makes  itself  familiar  with  the  innermost  life  and  the 
real  environment  of  the  people  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Whoever  does  this  will  discover  that  at  the  time  of 
which  Dr.  Burgess  writes  there  were  two  distinct  peoples  in 
America,  and  that  these  two  peoples  were  continually  drift- 
ing apart,  and  becoming  more  and  more  unlike.  He  will 
not  discover  this  by  expounding  acts  of  Congress,  and  indeed, 
he  will  not  be  able  properly  to  expound  acts  of  Congress 
until  he  has  grasped  the  importance  of  the  discovery, 
will  require  a  vast  amount  of  "secondary  mater 
■shape  of  an  intimate  acquaintance   with   voters   as   well 
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legislators,  with  natural  as  well  as  artificial  conditions,  to 
enable  him  to  realize  this  fact  which  after  all  is  the  one  fact 
which  made  the  war  possible.  All  this  is  true  even  of  a  po- 
litical historian,  because  after  all  the  politics  of  a  country  is 
determined  by  social  and  material  conditions.  Differences 
in  these  caused  the  North  and  South  continually  to  drift 
apart.  Thus  it  was  that  the  people  of  these  sections  gradu- 
ally came  to  regard  the  Constitution  from  different  and  finally 
opposite  standpoints,  and  so  began  to  develop  it  in  diametric- 
ally opposed  directions.  Development  somewhere  was  in- 
evitable, because  any  constitution  resembles  an  organism  in 
that  it  is  continually  growing  and  therefore  changing.  It 
is  a  living  thing,  and  it  draws  its  life  from  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion. Herein  lies  the  great  fault  of  Doctor  Burgess's  book. 
He  has  no  background  for  his  acts  of  Congress.  This  back- 
ground, carefully  constructed  out  of  a  thorough  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two  peo- 
ple ,will  show  in  clear  relief  how  it  was  that  the  Southern 
people  came  to  regard  the  Constitution  as  a  compact  between 
individual  States  and  consequently  how  it  was  that  they  op- 
posed the  Northern  idea  of  how  it  should  be  developed.  In 
like  manner  it  will  reveal  how  the  idea  of  nationality  was 
worked  out  by  the  Northern  people.  It  was  being  worked 
out  in  the  Middle  Period,  but  it  was  not  worked  out  by  acts 
of  Congress,  which  are  effects,  not  causes.  The  great  legal 
question  which  was  gradually  dividing  the  country,  between 
1836  and  i860,  was  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Constitution. 
Now,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  constitutions  are  not 
made  in  a  day,  and  the  trouble  arose  over  the  direction  id 
which  the  making  of  this  one  should  extend.  It  is  not 
therefore  the  business  of  the  historian  of  the  Middle  Period 
to  prove  that  the  South  was  wrong  or  that  the  North  was 
right,  but  to  show  clearly  the  trend  of  events  leading  up  to 
the  final  settlement  of  a  question  of  interpretation  and  a 
mode  of  development.  This  must  be  true,  because,  if  we  re- 
gard the  Constitution  as  a  mere  formal  document  inflexible 
in  its  nature,  the  South  was  correct  in  its  view  of  it  beyond 
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"Tie  shadow  of  a  doubl.  What  the  South  failed  to  appreci- 
ate was  the  force  and  necessity  of  the  formative  process 
referred  to  above.  From  1812  to  1865  the  American  people 
were  rounding  out  the  outlined  form  of  their  Constitution. 
The  war  set  the  seal  of  final  decision  upon  the  fact  that  this 
was  to  be  one  nation,  not  many,  but  this  decision  had  not  been 
reached  before.  Owing  lo  diflferences  of  environment,  of 
feeling.of  society,  in  short,  of  all  the  things  that  define  a  peo- 
ple, the  ideas  of  the  two  sections  crystalized  into  different 
shapes  and  could  not  be  reconciled.  The  trouble  with  the 
historians,  constitutional  or  other,  who  have  written  about  the 
Middle  Period  and  the  war  is,  that  while  recognizing  the 
fallacy  of  the  strict  constructionist  view  of  the  Constitution, 
they  have  fallen  into  the  equally  egregious  mistake  of  as- 
suming that  the  development  of  what  is  undoubtedly  the 
true  American  idea  of  that  Constitution  had  been  completed 
by  1840  or  thereabouts.  Dr.  Burgess  has  not  escaped  this 
error.  Realizing,  as  we  all  must,  that  however  the  Consti- 
tution may  have  read  or  seemed  to  read  in  1787,  it  would  be 
folly  and  treason  to  read  "States"  Rights"  into  it  now,  he, 
in  his  preface,  charges  those  who  read  it  that  way  during 
the  Middle  Period  with  being  wrong  and  foolish,  when  as 
yet  the  final  reading  had  not  been  made.  This  has  put 
him  in  the  somewhat  anomalous  position  of  having  written 
a  book  leaning  decidedly  toward  a  conclusion  which  he  re- 
pudiates in  his  preface.  He  has  done  this  simply  because 
he  knows,  as  an  American  citizen,  that  the  Constitution  has 
been  read  the  best  way  in  regard  to  State  Rights  and  se- 
cesision,  while  as  a  constitutional  lawyer  he  realizes  that 
up  to  Appomattox  the  Southerners  had  a  case.  The  war 
was  a  part  of  the  making  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  the 
war  which  decided  these  things  to  be  treasonable  and  wrong. 
The  North  had  no  more  right  to  decide  the  question  than  had 
the  South,  and  since  they  could  not  agree  upon  a  decision, 
war  was  inevitable.  It  is  high  time  that  those  people  who 
would  tinker  at  the  history  of  the  causes  leading  up  to  the 
y'\\  yv&T  should  realize  that  in  this  connection  secession  and 
13 
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rebellion  are  incompatible.  One  of  the  component  parts  of 
a  system  cannot  rebel  against  the  other.  It  can  disagree  with 
it,  quarrel  with  it,  fight  it,  if  you  please,  and  be  justifiable  or 
not  in  doing  so,  but  since  rebellion  implies  resistance  on  the 
one  part  to  lawfully-constituted  authority  residing  altogether 
in  the  other,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  constitution 
or  anywhere  else  sufficient  ground  for  characterising  Ciyil 
war  as  rebellion.  Anybody  is  entided  to  write  a  book  jus- 
tifying either  the  North  or  the  South,  but  such  a  book  most 
not  be  labelled  history.  In  like  manner,  a  mass  of  facts, 
important  in  themselves  no  doubt,  and  having  slavery  and 
its  evils  coloring  and  even  inducing  most  of  them  is  not  a 
history  of  the  American  people  from  1817  to  1858.  Doctor 
Burgess  has  made  a  collection  of  this  sort  and  calls  it  a  con- 
stitutional history.  He  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  he  is  go- 
ing to  prove  the  South  wrong.  Now  it  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted that  in  order  to  do  this  latter  he  should  have  written 
a  treatise  on  ethics,  as  it  is  impossible  to  do  it  in  a  constitu- 
tional history.  The  book  itself  demonstrates  this,  for  the 
author  fairly  labors  to  be  just  and  while  he  always  ends 
a  discussion  with  the  statement  that  the  South  was  wrong, 
the  discussion  itself  tends  to  lead  the  reader  to  the  opposite 
conclusion. 

But  it  is  high  time  that  the  book  were  examined  more  in 
detail. 

*'I  take  up,"  says  Dr.  Burgess,  In  his  opening  chapter,  ''the  threads  of 
the  narrative  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1816,  and  my  problem  in  this 
chapter  will  be  to  expound  the  acts  and  and  the  policies  of  the  fourteenth 
Congress."    [pi.] 

This  sentence  is  quoted  because  it  affords  us  an  insight 
into  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  entire  work — gives  us  its 
ground  plan  as  it  were — which,  as  already  stated  consists  in 
summing  up  the  history  of  the  United  States  in  acts  of  Con- 
gress. The  particular  acts  treated  of  in  the  chapter  are  the 
Bank  Bill,  the  Tariff  Bill  of  1816,  and  the  Bill  for  Internal 
Improvements.  Dr.  Burgess  expounds  these  to  mean  na- 
tionalism and  calls  particular  attention  to  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
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Calhoun  and  the  other  Southern  members  of  Congress  to- 
ward them.  Mr.  Calhoun  is  described  as  "clear,  generous 
and  patriotic,"  as  surpassing  them  all  in  broadness  of  view, 
and  in  patriotic  "devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  nation." 
All  of  this  is  very  pleasant  and  very  true,  and  it  is  only  in 
regard  to  the  causes  assigned  for  the  attitude  of  the  great 
South  Carolinian  that  we  have  any  occasion  to  take  issue 
with  Doctor  Burgess.  He  states  this  to  be  the  centralizing 
influence  of  the  war  of  181 3,  just  ended.  But  while  this  un- 
doubtedly had  its  effect  upon  the  whole  country,  a  more  ob- 
vious and  a  more  weighty  reason  for  the  nationalism  of  the 
South  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  up  to  this  time  no 
thought  of  the  subservience  of  the  states  to  "  the  Congress," 
as  the  general  government  was  usually  styled,  had  arisen  in 
the  mind  of  anybody.  Environment  had  not  begun  to  do 
its  work  and  show  its  effects.  The  question  between  Fed- 
eralist and  Republican  had  not  been  so  much  of  states  and 
nation,  as  of  Oligarchy  and  Democracy,  though  Jefferson 
had  just  been  teaching  "a  careful  maintenance  of  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  states."  Calhoun's  declaration,  "The 
Constitution  is  my  letter  of  authority"  met  with  universal 
approbation.  The  Hartford  Convention  of  1814-15  had  de- 
clared that  the  states  must  be  the  judges  and  execute  their 
own  decisions  when  the  Federal  Government  exceeded  its 
powers.  There  was  no  room  for  uneasiness  in  the  South 
any  more  than  in  the  North  for  both  regarded  the  Constitu- 
tion in  very  much  the  same  way.  Material  interests,  jeal- 
ousy, and  diverse  social  conditions  had  not  separated  the 
two  sections  of  the  country  from  each  other.  They  were 
not  even  well  defined. 

In  the  second  chapter  the  slavery  question,  which  is  to 
dominate  all  politics  and  all  constitutional  interpretation 
throughout  the  period,  appears  as  a  mere  speck  on  the 
political  horizon.  The  tooic  here  is  the  acquisition  of  Flor- 
ida which  is  described  very  forcibly.  We  cannot  find  it 
possible  to  agree  with  Dr.  Burgess  in  regard  to  the  expedi- 
zainst  the  Nicholls  Fort.     He  describes  the  commun- 
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ity  as  one  of  "  pirates  and  buccaneers  "  and  their  suppression 
by  General  Jackson  as  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812       Call- 

T>i'  Tit  "'^  """  ^i-^'  "^"  ^""'^^^  J^^^^y  ^»^at  was 
at  best  a  fihbustenng  expedition  which  culminated  in 

atrocity  by   which   several    hundred   human    beings    we" 
blown  to  atoms.     It  is  hard  to  see  any  motive  for  it  sav    tf[^ 
destruction  of  a  sort  of  a  city  of  refuge  for  runaway  slaves! 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter  Doctor  Burgess   tell 
that  ^* 

••  It  was  to  be  expected  that  this  territory  would  be  erected  into 
moowealth  in  which  the  institution  of  slavery  woald  be  legalized,  h*  ^^*^°*" 
the  North  did  not  object  to  this  because  Radical  Abolitionism*  had  ^^^ 

blinded  its  statesmen  to  the  general  and  paramount  interests  €%§  *k     ^f^  ^^^ 
Q  ,  ^*"  **'  »nc  Union." 

[p.  38.J 

In  other  words  up  to  this  time  the  legality,  or  constitutio 
ality   of  slavery    was   unquestioned,  and   nobody    had 
tempted  to  force  his  views  as  to  the  morality  of  it  upon  an 
bodv  else. 

This  is  shown  verj-  clearly  in  the  next  chapter  which   ' 
entirely  devoted  to  the  introduction  and  spread   of  slaverv 
in  America.     We  are  reminded  of  the  sale  of  twenty   n 
groes  from  a  Dutch  vessel  at  Jamestown  in  1619  ^"d  are  in- 
formed that, 

"  There  is  certainly  no  evidence  that  anv  of  these  parties  (to  the      1 
or  anyone  else  had  the  faintest  conception  that  the  law  of  any  state  o 
principle  of  natural  justice  or  of  reason  was  violated  by  the  procedu 
the  results  of  the  procedure."     [p.  43.] 

As  the   author  goes  on  to  say  "it  was  a  firmly  and    uni- 
versally established  opinion  of  the  time."     Slavery  fell  ;««■ 
disuse  in  the  North  not  so  much  from  moral  as  from  mate 
terial  considerations,  while  in  the  South  it  was  highly  prof- 
itable.    It  thus  grew  into  the  social  economy  of  the  South 
as  this  assumed  coherency  after  the  chaos  of  settlement  and 
foundation,  and   become   inextricable   interwoven    with   the 
whole   constitution   of  society.     It  will   require   something" 
more  than  a  knowledge  of  constitutional   law  to  enable  an 
outsider  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  antebellum  South- 
erner toward  slavery.     Its  abolition  was  possible  only  with 
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a  wrench — it  had  to  be  plucked  out,  it  had  too  many  roots 
to  perish  easily.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  Northern  States 
had  not  abolished  slavery  within  their  borders  it  would  have 
abolished  itselT,  The  moral  sense  of  the  New  Englander 
found  a  powerful  spur  in  his  pecuniary  interests,  and  he  dis- 
covered even  before  1808  that  slavery  was  wrong.  In  the 
South  debit  and  credit  worked  a  different  result  and  the 
Southerner  did  not  perceive  the  mora!  wrong  until  half  a 
century  later.  Wrong  it  undoubtedly  was,  but  it  was  alwajs 
wrong  and  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  it  as  "  a  temporary  necessity 
in  the  South  "  or  anywhere  else.  There  was  profit  attached 
to  it  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  about  it. 

"The  Confltitution  of  i-jSfj  contains  among  its  provisions  three  mort 
important  rvcognitlons  of  slavery.  .  .  .  The  Grst  was  political  in  its  nature." 
"  It  counted  the  negro  for  three-RFths  of  the  white  man  in  the  distribution 
of  the  representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  In  the  Electoral 
Colleges,"  "  The  second  was  commercial  in  ita  nature.  .  .  .  It  forbade  the 
Congress  to  prohibit  before  the  year  i$o8  the  migration  and  importation  of 
such  persons  as  the  existing  stales  might  see  fit  toadmit.  .  .  .  Thethirdwaa 
a  strict  guarantee  of  slave  property,  ...  It  required  the  surrender  to  his 
tnaster  of  an  escaped  slave  wherever  found  in  the  United  States,"     [p,  52.) 

As  Doctor  Burgess  says,  "  these  were  momentous  pro- 
visions" which  secured  and  increased  slave  property  and 
tended  to  make  of  slavery  a  vast  political  power.  They 
made  the  institution  perfectly  legal  and  constitutional  in  any- 
state  which  chose  to  have  it.  They  made  the  slavery  ques- 
tion not  a  legal  one  at  all.  It  was  a  moral  question.  When 
diverse  interests  opposed  each  other  the  contending  parties 
confounded  morality  and  legality.  The  North  wanted  to 
make  out  slavery  legally  wrong  because  it  was  morally 
wrong,  while  the  South  sought  to  make  it  appear  morally 
right  because  it  was  legally  right.  Doctor  Burgess's  third 
chapter  might  very  well  have  been  cut  down  to  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  above  paragraph.  If  he  had  so  compressed  it 
he  would  have  avoided  a  somewhat  questionable  bit  of  rea- 
soning which  reads  about  as  badly  as  an  ante  bellum  South- 
erner's defense  of  the  moral  right  of  slavery.  Writing  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase,  he  says  : 

"The  treatj  of  cession  contained  a  provision  which  pledged  "  the  United 
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Stetet  gOTemment  to  nphold  the  rights  of  propertj  of  the  inluibitauitfe  o# 
tiie  prorlncer  ...  It  can  be  UXtly  said  therefore  that  the  United  States  gov^ 
emment  obligated  itself  to  Fiance  to  maintain  slaveiy  within  the  terrltoty 
ceded'  until  it  become  a  commonwealth  or  commonwealths  of  the  Union.'' 
**Tbe  United  Sfesfes  goremment  nri ght  have  violated  the  treaty  if  it  imtf 
chosen  to  do  so  and  the  qaestion  then  raised  wovld  have  been  one  of  • 
purelj  diplomatic  or  international  character."    [p.  55,} 

The  discuggion  ig  concluded  by  the  gtatcment  that ; 

''The  goremment  of  the  United  States  was  under  no  obUgatfoos  to  muf 
citisen  of  the  United  States  or  to  anj  commonwealth  of  the  Union  to  keep 
the  treaty  intfolatCr .  .  .  If  may  be  affirmed  therefore  that  the  United  States 
gotemment  had  in  the  case  of  Louisfana  for  the  first  time  permitted  mad 
maintained  slaveiy  in  territoiy  where  it  was  perfectly  free  to  act  in  v^^arA 
to  this  subject  as  it  would,  in  so  far  as  its  own  citisens  weie  ooncemed* 

[p.  57.] 

Thig  seems  queer  reasoning  from  the  fact  that  it  sug- 
gests a  code  of  morals  which  makes  engagementg  entered 
into  by  nations  of  00  effect.  It  ig  as  immoral  as  slavery. 
Besides  the  engagement  was  with  the  citizeng  of  the  United 
States-^^such  citizeng  as  under  the  law  chose  to  **  migrate  ** 
with  their  slaves  into  the  territory  and  with  such  others  ag 
were  already  there. 

The  author  next  takes  up  the  Missouri  compromise 
which  is  made  the  subject  of  the  fourth  chapter. 

^'Already/'  he  says,  **  had  it  become  manifest  that  the  influences  and 
measures  relied  upon  the  forefathers  for  the  ultimate  extirpation  of  negro 
slavery  were  not  effecting  the  desired  results  in  the  commonwealths  south 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line  and  the  Ohio  river/'    [p.  61.} 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  what  were  these  ^Mnfluences 
and  measures?"  They  surely  could  not  have  been  the 
"  three  most  important  recognitions  of  slavery  "  in  the  Con- 
stitution drawn  up  by  these  same  forefathers.  They  could 
not  have  been  found  in  the  fact  that  "  the  United  States 
government  had  permitted  and  maintained  slavery  in  the 
territory  where  it  was  perfectly  free  to  act  in  regard  to  thig 
subject."  They  must  all  have  been  comprehended  in  the 
clause  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  after  i8o8.  But 
limitation  is  not  extirpation  by  any  means,  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  doubted  whether  the  latter  ever  occurred  to  the  fore- 
fathers at  least  as  far  as  the  states  south  of  the  line  of  Penn- 
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(ylvania  and  the  Ohio  river  are  concerned.  The  whole 
subject  of  the  admission  of  Missonri  is  treated,  however,  in 
a  fearless,  fairminded  way,  and  furaishes  one  of  the  most 
valuable  chapters  of  the  book.  It  is  true  that  it  can  hardly 
be  called  history,  but  must  be  considered  as  a  discussion  of 
certain  acts  of  Congress  involving  principles  of  political  and 
constitutional  law.  As  such  it  is  indeed  a  valuable  aid  to  a 
study  of  the  Middle  Period.  Itis  to  be  regretted,however,that 
in  a  book  of  this  sort  the  discussion  is  not  brought  to  a  defi* 
nite  conclusion  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  question  was  set- 
tled. Dr.  Burgess  tells  us  koto  it  was  settled  and  reviews  in 
a  masterly  way  the  effects  of  the  decision,  but  the  great 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
upon  which  so  much  came  to  depend  and  out  of  which  grew 
80  much  that  made  for  the  destruction  of  the  Union  remains 
untouched.  By  this  compromise  two  slave-holding  com- 
monwealths were  formed  out  of  a  "  province  "  in  the  whole 
of  which 

"Slaverj  was  legal  when  the  United  States  received  it  from  France," 
and  into,  "an;  part  of  which  a  man  might  have  taken  slaves  without  violat- 
ing any  law.     [p.  gj.j 

Yet  slavery  was  forbidden  in  the  rest  of  it  when  the  com- 
monwealths formed  out  of  it  should  come  up  for  admission 
to  the  Union. 

The  question,  how  could  this  action  be  constitutional? 
was  asked  in  1850,  and  to  the  strict  constructionist  seemed 
a  perfectly  reasonable  one.  The  true  answer  to  it  would  in 
all  probability  have  failed  to  satisfy  either  the  strict  con- 
structionist or  his  opponent,  for  it  would  have  informed  the 
one  that  he  could  not  read  his  constitution  except  in  the 
light  of  history — that  this  action  was  a  part  of  the  making 
of  that  constitution,  and  it  would  have  told  the  other  that  he 
could  not  limit  the  making  in  time  or  extent.  It  would 
have  been  well  to  have  devoted  time  and  space  to  the  enun- 
ciation of  this  principle,  and  the  value  of  the  chapter  would 
have  been  considerably  enhanced. 

We  are  next  brought  to  consider  the  "  particularistic  re- 
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action"  of  1821-24,  exemplified  in  the  TariflT  Bill  of  1823 
and  the  Bill  for  Internal  Improvements  in  1822.  An  histo- 
rian, instead  of  a  constitutional  lawyer  would  have  devoted 
more  space  to  a  consideration  of  how  such  a  reaction  from 
the  nationalism  of  1816  was  possible,  and  less  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  reaction  manifested  itself.  Thus  the 
greatest  defect  in  a  valuable  book  would  have  been  obviated 
and  thus  too  the  separation  of  the  two  peoples  already  al* 
luded  to  as  a  most  important  element  in  their  ultimate  quar- 
rel would  have  become  apparent.  The  gradual  division  of 
the  American  people  into  particularists  and  nationalists, 
into  Northern  people  of  one  type  and  Southerners  of  quite 
another,  explains  the  war  much  more  truthfully  than  African 
slavery. 

The  part  of  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, so-called,  is  particularly  good  and  some  of  our  present 
legislators  might  study  it  with  profit,  particularly  in  the 
closing  sentence  which  reads : 

**  The  Congress  of  that  day  had  altogfether  too  much  intelligence  to 
make  diplomatic  opinions  advanced  by  the  administration  either  laws  of 
the  land  or  joint  or  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  legislative  department  of 
the  government.''    [p.  128.] 

The  next  chapter  deals  with  the  presidential  election  of 
1824  and  is  the  most  history-like  and  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting in  the  book.  There  are,  however,  two  things  in  it 
which  are  somewhat  peculiar.  One  is  the  meaning  and  the 
form  of  the  sentence  which  characterizes  John  Qyincy 
Adams,  as 

The  best  equipped  and  the  most  experienced  statesman  which  America 
had  up  to  that  time  produced,    [p.  182.J 

This  in  one  sense  is  as  bad  as  the  information  that  a 
certain  proposed  movement  might  lay  on  the  table  which  we 
found  a  few  pages  back,  and  in  another  sense  furnishes  a 
poor  estimate  of  Washington,  Jefferson  and  even  others  of 
Adams'  predecessors.  The  other  queer  statement  is  found 
in  the  concluding  lines  of  the  estimate  of  Webster  who  is— 
•*in  a  word," 

"  A  demigod ;  bj  no  means  so  austere  in  character  as  in  appearance, 
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liable  as  genius  too  often  is  to  sometimes  break  over  Ibe  restmints  of  cus- 
tomary morality,  but  doing  it  in  so  grand  and  natural  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  rule  he  had  broken  seem  narrow,  insigniScant  and  mean."     [p.  :  17.] 

All  of  which  is  very  iine  no  doubt,  but  by  implication  as 
low  an  estimate  of  moriil  law  as  the  one  above  is  of  Wash- 
ington. We  may  suspect  that  some  of  the  great  orator's  ac- 
quaintances who  had  learned  to  their  sorrow  something  of 
the  very  natural  manner  in  which  he  broke  certain  moral 
laws  did  not  see  the  grandeur  of  such  action,  and  placed  the 
meanness  in  him  instead  of  in  the  moral  law. 

The  acts  of  Congress  treated  of  in  the  three  following 
chapters,  dealing  with  the  Tariff,  Internal  Improvements  and 
the  United  States  Bank  serve  to  show  the  birth  and  the 
growth  of  the  Nullification  idea  which  latter  forms  the  basis 
of  the  ne.xt  chapter.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  the 
Nullification  idea  originated  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Doctor 
Burgess  does  not  seek  to  remove  that  impression.  It  would 
have  been  well  to  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  as 
far  back  as  1798  JefTerson  had  drafted  resolutions  to  be  in- 
troduced in  the  Kentucky  Legislature  declaring  that  the 
Constitution  was  a  compact  between  the  states,  that  Con- 
gress was  their  agent  and  that  they  might  "nullify"  those 
acts  of  Congress  which  were  outside  of  the  strict  limits  of 
the  powers  delegated  to  that  body.  Doctor  Burgess  has, 
however,  split  the  discussion  on  Nullification  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  as  he  split  an  infinitive  in  the  passage  quoted 
above  about  Webster.  That  is,  he  begins  it  in  the  eighth 
chapter  in  connection  with  President  Jackson's  message  of 
December  7,  1830  concerning  the  tariff,  but  drops  it  for  the 
Bank,  to  conclude  it  in  the  tenth  chapter.  Chronologically 
this  may  do,  but  it  would  doubtless  have  been  better  to 
have  made  the  whole  subject  of  Nullification  the  subject  of 
one  chapter.  It  would  thus  have  been  made  more  intelligi- 
ble, and  there  would  have  been  offered  a  better  opportunity 
for  showing  how  far  in  1833  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
had  yielded  to  their  environment  and  taken  hold  on  the  idea 
that  the   Union  was  a  confederation.     So   too   might  have 
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been  shown  how  gradually  the  whole  South  was  beginning; 
to  regard  the  North  as  hostile  to  it  and  its  interests. 

The  chapter  on  Nullification  closes  what  might  be  called 
Part  I  of  the  book — ^that  part  in  which  slavery  is  treated  in- 
cidentally, and  the  author  now  takes  the  slavery  question 
directly.     Many  writers  have  wasted  much  ink  and  much 
English  both  good  and  bad  in  writing  screeds  about  '^  human- 
itarian  outbursts"  which   represented   slavery  as  a  crime 
against  the  rights  of  man.   Abolition  was  no  outburst.    It  was 
a  normal  growth.     Slavery  has  always  been  the  accompan- 
iment either  of  barbarism  or  undevelopment,  and  as  peo- 
ple have  progressed  from  the  one  or  overcome  the  other 
they  have  inevitably  discarded  it  and  sought  to  persuade  or 
force  others  to  do  likewise.     The  American  people  were  no 
exception  to  this  rule  and  even  if  there  had  been  no  war 
every  negro  in  the  country  would  have  been  emancipated 
eventually.     The  Northern  people,  dissociated  with  slav-     ^ 
ery  by  their  environment,  looked  upon  it  with  a  repugnance 
which  increased  in  direct  proportion  with  their  intelligence 
and    their   refinement.     The    Southern    people,   having    it 
closely  interwoven  with  their  social,  political,  and  economic 
life  did  not  arrive  at  the  emancipation  point  until  forced  up 
to  it,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  would   in   turn   have 
reached   it,  and  that  they   would   have  reached  it    all   the 
sooner  but  for  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  what  they  considered 
Northern  aggression,  and  the  vituperative  ravings  of  aboli- 
tionist fanatics.     It  is  in  connection   with  one  of  these — 
William   Lloyd  Garrison  that  Doctor  Burgess  appears  in 
that  curious  attitude  of  stating  a  conclusion  and  arguing  to- 
ward the  opposite  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.     His 
contempt  for  Garrison  peeps  out  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
disclaims  all  intention  of  referring  "  to  him  or  his  motives," 
asserting  that 

''Constitutional  hi8tor7  has  only  to  do  with  the  doctrines  of  poUtical 
ethics  and  public  jurisprudence  which  he  formulated."    [p.  246.] 

It  is  queer  ethics  and  questionable  jurisprudence  which 
denounces  the  Constitution  as. 
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"  A  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with  h«li,"  and  which  seeks, 
Ip.  »«8.1 

"  to  overturn  vested  rights  and  constitutional  agreements  liy  methods 
which  were  revolutionary  and  almost  anarchic."    {p.  346.] 

Fanatics  like  Garrison,  whether  Northern  or  Southern, 
fanned  the  smouldering  jealousy  and  resentment  of 
the  sections  into  the  flame  of  war.  Doctor  Burgess's 
preface  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  there  was 
wrong  on  both  sides  just  as  there  was  right.  Abolition 
itself  sought  to  violate  the  Constitution.  The  abolitionists 
were  the  first  disunionists.  Their  action  in  regard  to  slav- 
ery can  no  more  be  justified  than  can  secession,  nor  does 
the  author  of  the  Middle  Period  attempt  to  doit.  His  chap- 
ter on  abolition  ought  to  convince  anyone  that  if  secession 
was  a  crime  the  North  was  a  party  to  that  crime  as  well  as 
the  South. 

Events  now  hasten  toward  the  catastrophe.  We  are 
shown  how  President  Jackson's  action  in  regard  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Bank,  created  the  Whig  Party  which  per- 
ished because  its  principle,  the  authority  of  Congress  over 
the  executive  failed  to  become  an  accepted  reading  of  the 
Constitution  in  that  particular ;  how  Texas  became  a  bone 
of  contention  Detween  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding 
parties,  and  how  at  last  by  a  piece  of  Constitutional  hocus- 
pocus  the  latter  triumphed  and  the  iniquitous  war  with 
Mexico  furnished  more  territory  and  consequently  more 
fuel  for  the  fire  of  animosity  between  the  sections.  It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  Dr.  Burgess  does  not  so  denominate 
either  the  annexation  of  Texas  or  the  war  with  Mexico 
He  probably  regards  these  as  he  does  the  occupation  of 
California  which  he  describes  as, 

"A  great  and  correct  stroke  of  public  policj  supported  by  Geograph- 
ical, Conrniercial  and  Political  reasons,"     [p.  333.] 

these  latter  being  such  as — it  was  valuable  property,  the 
Ucited  Slates  wanted  it,  and  somebody  else  would  have 
taken  it.     These  things  make  us  wonder  if  the 

"Only  moral  principle  on  which  slaverj  could  be  justified,"    [p.  366.] 
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which  we  find  alluded  to  later  on  in  the  book  must  not  have 
been  of  the  same  character.  But  we  must  leave  certain 
amendments  and  propositions  still  laying  on  or  over,  certain 
nouns  preceding  present  participles  without  being  in  the 
possessive  case,  and  even  leave  the  state  of  Oregon  in  a 
state  of  ignorance,  [p.  311],  to  consider  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  "  Repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,"  the  "  Ex- 
ecution of  the  P^ugitive  Slave  Law,"  and  the  struggle  for 
Kansas  which  close  the  book.  Doctor  Burgess  shows  how 
the  election  of  Pierce  decided  by  a  most  overwhelming  ma- 
jority (27  states  to  4),  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  should 
be  executed  and  then  goes  on  to  say, 

**  Had  the  slave-holders  made  a  wise  use  of  this  to  them  most  favorable 
turn  in  affairs,  there  is  little  question  that  thej  might  have  preserved  their 
peculiar  institution  where  it  existed."     [p.  377.) 

By  wisdom  he  evidently  means  that  they  should  have 
given  up  the  fruits  of  their  victory  ;  that  is, 

*'Cease  to  claim  the  rendition  of  their  fugitive  slaves,    [p.  378.] 

and  this  for  the  rather  absurd  reason  that  they  ought  to  have 
considered  that  the  darkey  having, 

**  Sufficient  intelligence  to  elude  their  own  police  administration  had 
already  attained  the  point  of  mental  activity  and  of  courage  which  required 
in  good  morals  his  liberation."     [p.  378.] 

This  is  a  test  of  citizenship  as  barbaric  as  slavery  and  as  silly 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  *'  Doubtless  the  slave-holders 
were  sincere,"  or  at  least  **  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  they 
were  not  sincere,"  in  believing  that  the  "  Rendition  of  Fu- 
gitive Slaves"  was  their  constitutional  right  which  had  just 
been  guaranteed  to  them  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole 
people.  It  was  very  plain,  however,  that  there  was  a  party 
in  the  North  composed  of  no  insignificant  people,  (Doctor 
Burgess  calls  them  "  hightoned,")  bent  on  evading  the  law, 
and,  as  the  slaveholders  took  it,  seeking  to  subvert  the  con- 
stitution and  depriving  them  of  their  rights  under  it.  It  is 
not  remarkable  therefore  that  they  grew  to  regard  these 
people  as  the  enemies  of  their  very  firesides  and  that  they 
should  have  proceeded  to  erect  as  many  bulwarks  of  defense 


This  it  was  that  brought  about  the  Repeal  ai 
the  Missouri  Compromise. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  Dred  Scott  case  that  Doctor 
Burgess  deserts  his  colors  as  a  constitutional  lawyer  and 
takes  the  position  of  a  partisan  as  marked  out  in  his  preface. 
He  lells  us  that  seven  of  the  nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  handed  down  by  the  Chief 
Justice,  but  that  the  opinion  of  the  seven  was  wrong,  and  that 
the  "  powerful  dissenting  opinion  "  of  the  two  as  written  by 
one  of  them  "  smashed  the  other  to  atoms."  He  tells  us 
that, 

"the  nation  began  lo  show  its  resolution  to  meet  it*  responsibility  bj 
acquitting  itself  of  any  participation  in  this  wrong  in  the  onlj  manner  now 
left  to  it,  that  is  by  preventinfr  it,"    f  p.  458.] 

that  it, 

"did    not  take  the  nation   long   to  decide   what  course   it   must   pursue." 

lP-4S9-i 

By  Nation  he  evidently  means  those  people  who  repu- 
diated the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  determined  to 
fight  slavery  by  all  the  "  indirect  means  "  possible.  How 
can  a  constitutional  lawyer  call  them  a  nation?  There 
were  more  people  on  the  other  side  and  seven  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  so,  legally,  they  had  the  better  side.  The 
plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Nation  was  rapidly  split- 
ting into  two  parts,  and  consequently  just  what  the  Nation 
was  and  "  what  course  it  should  pursue"  were  things  not 
settled  until  the  civil  war.  A  lack  of  historical  perspective 
is  the  only  thing  that  makes  any  other  view  possible,  unless 
we  take  a  partisan  position  in  favor  of  one  side  or  the 
other. 

Dr.  Burgess  has  described  very  graphically  the  struggle 
for  Kansas,  and  he  has  done  so  in  a  very  impartial  way. 
He  refuses  to  dignify  its  ruffianly  episodes  by  the  name  of 
war,  and  places  their  participants  in  the  category  of  cut- 
throats and  criminals  whither  the  better  sense  of  the  whole 
American  people  will  one  day  consign  them.  The  struggle 
however  marked   the  line  of  cleavage.     When  it   was  over 
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War  was  inevitable,  and  the  North  was  arrayed'  against  t&e 
SonthiT  Thus  cntminated  the  bickering  and  the  strife  of 
half  a  century,  and  Doctor  Burgess  leaves  v»  onr  the  thres- 
ftold  of  the  great  civil  war.  Of  this  slavery  was  imdbubt-' 
edly  the  immediate  cause,  but  its  final  cause  was  a  far  dif-- 
ferent  one.  Doctor  Burgess  has  made  slavery  the  biirdei» 
of  his  discourse  because  while  he  saw  slavery  behind  all  the 
political  actis  of  the  period  he  saw  no  further.  He  did  not 
realize  that  a  government  partly  Federal  and  pardy  Na- 
tional must  inevitably  have  been  developed  in  one  direo 
fion  or  the  other,  and  that  slavery  merely  aided  the  Soutk* 
emer  to  develop  it  toward  a  loose  confederation  while  the 
Northerner  developed  h  toward  nationality.  The  civil  war 
settled  the  cjuestion  of  the  final  supremacy  of  the  Northern 
idea,  but  it  did  not  make  out  the  Southerner  either  a  rebel 
or  a  rascal.  It  has  given  us  a  new  nation.  He  who  would 
write  history,  constitutional  or  congressional  must  reidize 
this  fact. 

Dr.  Gildersleeve  in  his  edition  of  Pindar  says  of  the  poet ; 
"  It  was  no  treason  to  Mediae  before  there  was  a  Greece, 
and  the  Greece  that  came  out  of  the  Persian  war  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  Cantons  that  ranged  themselves  on 
this  side  and  on  that  of  a  quarrel  which  we  may  be  sure 
bore  quite  another  aspect  to  those  who  stood  aloof  from  it 
than  it  wears  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  all  learned  to 
be  Hellenic  patriots."  It  is  in  some  such  way  as  this  that 
we  must  regard  the  Southerner  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Period.  We  may  then  find  it  necessary  to  call  him  mis- 
taken^—ill-advised,  but  we  shall  find  no  occasion  to  speak  of 
him  in  terms  of  dishonor.  We  shall  understand  that  his 
consciousness  of  being  right  was  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Northerner,  and  that  his  contention  in  regard  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  a  priori  as  reasonable  as  the  latter's.  We 
shall  not  then  be  so  ready  to  call  him  traitor,  nor  shall  we 
find  it  so  hard  to  realize  that  his  "  lost  cause "  meant  far 
more  to  him  than  the  mere  possession  of  his  slaves. 

W.  H.  McKbllar. 


The  working  apparatus  of  the  classical  student  has  beeh 
■considerably  increased  by  the  publication  of  this  work-, 
which  although  not  wholly  above  criticism,  is  yet  a  marked 
improvement  upon  any  like  work  that  has  preceded  it  in  the 
English  language.  We  are  much  pleased  with  the  issuing 
■of  a  work  of  this  kind,  for  its  publication  shows  a  demand 
for  learning  of  a  literary  character  and  a  gradual  breaking 
away  from  the  absolutely  philological  meihod  of  teaching 
that  has  Seen  in  vogue  since  the  days  of  Franz  Bopp.  The 
valuable  translation  of  Seyffert's  Dictionary  of  Classical 
Antiquities  was  a  welcomed  addition  in  that  it  showed  a 
tendency  to  drift  away  from  present  methods  and  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr,  Peck's  work  shows  an  increased  tendency  in 
in  the  same  direction.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  work  will 
have  the  beneficial  effect  of  opening  to  the  young  mind  a 
brighter  side  of  the  Classics,  and.  that  when  this  brighter  side 
is  seen,  the  student  will  find  a  deeper  interest  in  studying  the 
great  works  of  the  Ancients  than  he  finds  at  present.  The 
great  decline  in  classical  study  that  has  been  going  on  for 
the  past  half  century  till  more  recent  years,  was  conse- 
quent upon  the  long  time  spent  in  purely  philological  grind- 
ing without  any  regard  being  paid  to  the  matter  and  style  of 
the  authors  studied.  This  method  was  doubtless  employed 
in  the  belief  that,  by  building  a  strong  foundation  on  the 
philological  side,  the  student  would  be  better  enabled  to 
grasp  and  appreciate  the  literary  side  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
few  ever  succeeded  in  going  so  far  on  the  philological  side 
as  to  reap  results  sufficiently  great  to  enable  them  to  grasp 
and  enjoy  the  literary  side,  and  a  vast  majority  of  men  left 
college  without  having  obtained  even  a  glimpse  of  the 
beautiful  sky  that  lay  behind   the  thick  cloud  of  Philology. 

■  Harper's  Dictlonarj  of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiquitlei.  Edited 
bj   Harry  Thurston   Peck,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.     Illustrated.     Harper  &  Brothers, 
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Hence  it  is,  that^  while  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  read 
fhe  Classics  with  ease  and  pleasure^  the  men  of  the  nine* 
teenth  century  hare,  in  large  numbers,  not  only  turned  fron* 
them,  but  have  even  headed  a  revolt,  and  we  have  beard  od 
all  sides  the  cry  of  ^  Dbwn  with  the  Classics  **  f  while  most 
college  men,  when  graduation  is  once  obtained,  are  glad  ta 
get  as  far  away  from  G^eek  and  Latin  as  possible,  retaining 
none  of  those  precious  treasures  that  should  haunt  the  mem- 
ory of  every  student  of  the  Classics,  but  only  the  bitterness 
of  stammering  through  the  declensions  and  conjugations, 
failure  in  composition  and  an  almost  insuperable  inability 
to  "put  the  words  of  an  author  together,"  If  we  were 
asked  why  this  is  so  and  why  men  do  not  now  read  Greek 
and  Latin  after  college  life  is  past,  we  are  forced  to  answer 
that  it  is  the  result  partly  of  different  conditions  of  life,  boC 
mostly  of  the  strictly  philological  study  that  has  plagued 
our  school-4>oy  days.  We  do  not  desire  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  philological  work,  for  we  believe  a  sound 
philological  basis  is  an  absolute  essential  to  the  thorough 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  literary  side  of  the 
Classics,  but  we  should  like  to  make  a  strong  plea  that 
these  two  sides,  the  philological  and  the  literary,  go  hence- 
forth hand  in  hand  and  be  not  so  entirely  divorced  as  in 
the  past.  In  its  infancy,  perhaps,  philology  needed  protec- 
tion in  order  that  it  might  be  developed  and  give  to  us  the 
splendid  results  that  we  are  now  enjoying,  but  it  is  no  longer 
an  infant  industry,  and  even  the  most  ardent  philo- 
ogist  should  be  glad  to  lighten  his  labors  with  the  brighter, 
more  attractive  and  more  useful  side  of  his  subject.  Hence 
we  say  such  a  work  brings  us  great  pleasure,  because  we 
seem  now  on  the  high  road  toward  studying  the  works  of 
the  ancients  as  literature  and  no  longer  as  a  means  of  clog- 
ging the  intellect  with  a  mass  of  peculiar  forms  and  syntac- 
tical irregularities,  and  we  trust  that  hereafter,  those  who 
study  the  classics,  will  feel  that  they  have  quaffed  living 
water  from  a  perennial  spring  rather  than  brine  from  a  dead 
sea. 


Passing  now  to  a  somewhat  comprehensive  review  of 
the  work,  we  shall  first  endeavor  to  acquaint  the  reader  with 
its  aim  and  scope  by  indicating  its  contents  as  set  forth  un- 
der nine  general  heads  in  the  preface,  nnmely ;  biography, 
including  important  personages  in  every  sphere  of  effort, 
the  Christian  Fathers,  and  the  great  scholars  and  philolo- 
gists down  to  our  own  time ;  mythology  with  all  the  im- 
portant characters  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  a  careful 
distinction  of  Greek  from  Roman  myths  and  a  separate  arti- 
cle giving  and  describing  the  hislorj'  of  the  different  schools  ; 
geography  embracing  the  latest  views  of  ethnologists  and 
anthropologists;  history,  giving  the  principal  political 
events  in  the  development  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  literature 
in  every  department,  with  some  very  interesting  articles  on 
Parody,  Jokes,  the  Cento,  Novel  and  Romance,  the  Alexan- 
drian Canon,  celebrated  editions,  important  codices.  Lexi- 
cography, Grammar  etc.,  antiquities,  including  Amusements, 
Art,  Costume,  Domestic  Life,  Law,  Music,  Numismatics, 
Philosophy,  Religion,  Science,  Epigraphy,  Palaeography, 
Text  Criticism,  and  many  other  interesting  topics :  lan- 
guage, including  Grimm's  and  Verner's  Laws,  Dialects, 
Pronunciations  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Rhotacism,  Sermo  Ple- 
beius  etc. ;  bibliography,  giving,  as  a  rule,  the  latest  and 
most  helpful  works  under  the  different  articles  ;  and,  lastly, 
illustrations,  about  1500  in  number,  including,  besides  pict- 
ures of  objects  that  have  actually  come  down  to  us,  restora- 
tions by  famous  archaeologists  and  also  the  ideal  creations 
of  modern  sculptors  and  artists. 

From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  is,  as  the  editor 
characterizes  it,  truly  encyclopa;dic,  Itcontains  1701  pages 
of  the  usual  dictionary  size,  printed  in  double  columns,  with 
clear  type  and  on  excellent  paper,  and  the  illustrations  are, 
as  a  rule,  very  well  executed.  We  regret,  however,  that 
the  editor  did  not  always  see  fit  to  designate  the  exact 
sources  whence  these  were  taken . 

The  editor  has  produced  a  book  that  is  extremely  valua- 
ble and  a  credit  to  American  scholarship.     The  work  is  well 
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done,  and  we  may  add,  marvellously  well,  for  Mn  Peck  was 
practically  alone  in  his  labors  and  was  able  to  devote  to 
it  only  those  hours  that  could  be  spared  from  other  exact- 
ing duties  for  nearly  five  years.  But  while  we  fully  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  of  such  a  task,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
point  out  some  of  the  blemishes  that  disfigure  the  work. 

On  p.  xi.,  of  the  preface,  the  editor  says  that  he  has 
sought  to  give  in  the  title  the  Latin  form  for  the  Greek,  as  the 
former  is  likely  to  be  more  familiar.  We  do  not  pose  as 
pedants,  but  we  wish  Mr.  Peck  had  discarded  this  anti- 
quated and  somewhat  unscholarly  method  and  given  as 
Greek  words  in  Greek  dress.  The  great  disadvantage  in 
this  Latinizing  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Peck,  is  the  shifting 
of  accent,  which  is  likely  to  prove  more  or  less  confusing  to 
the  younger  students  who  use  the  dictionary.  For  instance, 
tfiwi  in  Greek  is  accented  on  the  penult,  while  the  Latin- 
ized form  engyd  is  accented  on  the  ultimate,  and,  as  the  lat- 
ter form  is  the  more  prominent  in  the  work,  the  Greek  form 
being  given  only  in  brackets,  this  accentuation  will  impress 
the  eye  more  strongly  and  the  student  will  get  an  incorrect 
pronunciation  of  the  word.  Again,  the  same  system  being 
adopted  for  Latin  neuters  in  ^,  the  confusion  will  be  in- 
creased for  the  uninitiated.  There  seems,  moreover,  no 
settled  system  for  accenting  Latin  neuters  in  e^  for  we  find 
such  words  both  with  and  without  the  accent,  e.  g.^  brac^ 
chidldip.  220  and  aurum  lustrdle  p.  174.  The  result  of  this 
method  is,  therefore,  a  false  impression  of  accentuation  and 
pronunciation  in  both  Greek  and  Latin.  Moreover,  if  a 
strict  rule  of  Greek  forms  for  Greek  words  had  been  ob- 
served, many  inconsistencies  in  the  body  of  the  book  would 
have  been  avoided.  Among  these  we  may  point  out  Dio^ 
medi  p.  22,  Diomede^  p.  20,  Diomed^  p.  839,  Diomedes  fre- 
quently. We  also  find  Tisamenus  and  Tisamenos,  Rhypm 
and  Rhypes^  Cyclops  (plural),  and  Cyclopes^  Tkebi  and 
Thebaic  Pellene  and  Pellini^  Aegion  and  Aegeum^  lecythus 
and  lekythus^  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Another  needless  confusion  resulting  from  this  method  is 


tlie  transcription  of  Greek  final  oi,  sometimes  as  o  i,  and 
sometimes  as  (',  as  for  example  in  Catharmi,  Amimaspi  and 
in  Amfhippoi,  Argyrologoi. 

But  the  student  of  Greek  has  a  much  greater  grievance 
than  this,  that  he  must  often  know  not  the  Latin  transcrip- 
tion merely,  but  the  Latin  equivalent,  in  order  to  gain  the 
desired  information.  For  example,  the  student,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  reading  the  Oidipous  at  Kolonos  of  SophokJes 
and  comes  to  the  well-known  Zjji/I  trwddicos  8p6vtov  AlStiK,  if 
he  desire  to  know  more  about  AlSw  than  is  found  in  his  lex- 
icon, must  know  the  Latin  word  Pudieitia,  no  great  knowl- 
edge, it  is  true  but  an  inconvenience  to  which  the  student  of 
Greek  should  not  be  subjected.  A  more  difficult  case  is 
that  of  the  word  oIo-Tpw,  for  which  the  student  must  know 
the  Latin  equivalent  asilus,  a  somewhat  unusual  word  and 
if  he  happen  to  look  up  his  native  gad-^y,  he  is  referred  not 
to  asilus  but  to  oestrus,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Dictionary 
at  all.  This  serious  defect,  which  places  the  Greek  student 
at  a  great  disadvantage  and  causes  much  loss  of  time,  oc- 
curs quite  frequently  in  the  work,  e.  g.,  wrr'Ka,  evrta,  ■•^ikiov, 
SiftK,  etc. 

This  leads  cs  to  consider  a  peculiarly  annoying  lack  of 
system  in  the  matter  of  cross-references,  by  which  we  are 
sometimes  referred  to  a  second  and  even  to  a  third  word 
and  still  fail  to  find  the  needed  information  and  we  are 
also  frequently  referred  to  words  that  are  not  in  the  book. 
Examples  of  this  are :  amphimalium,  under  which  we  are 
referred  to  tapes,  which  is  not  in  the  Diciionary  as  a  title, 
but  the  Latinized  form  tapeti  is  found  instead ;  under  aph- 
laston,  the  reader  is  referred  to  navis  and  though  he  read 
the  entire  article  he  will  get  no  information ;  under  am- 
phippoi  reference  is  made  to  DesiiUores,  which  should  be 
Dcsulior,  as  this  is  found  in  the  title  ;  under  apotimema,  we 
are  referred  to  Dos  and  thence  to  matrimonium,  under 
which  no  satisfactory  information  is  given  ;  under  Archias, 
reference  is  made  to  Licinius  Archias,  but  no  Licinius  Ar- 
chias is  found  in  the  book  j  under  Architheorus,  we  are  re- 
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ferred  to  Delia^  where  the  O^mpol  are  mentioned,  bat  no  in- 
formation whatever  is  ventured  as  to  ArckUkearms ;  nnder 
Argyripa,  we  are  referred  to  ^'rfi^  and  when  we  have 
spent  time  and  patience  looking  this  up,  we  are  rewarded 
by  a  reference  back  to  Argyripa ;  many  more  such  exas- 
perating references  could  be  dted,  but  it  seems  needless  to 
prolong  the  list  further.  Perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  place  here 
to  note  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and  inconvenience  ooold 
have  been  saved  in  the  matter  of  references  to  a  long  article 
if  the  articles  had  been  divided  into  sections  and  reference 
made  to  the  proper  section.  As  the  case  is  at  present,  the 
advantage  of  having  all  subordinate  details  collected  under 
the  general  head  is  materially  lessened  by  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  finding  individual  terms. 

The  omissions  are  numerous,  but  we  have  space  to  call 
attention  only  to  a  few  of  the  most  important.  Many 
proper  names,  mentioned  under  the  articles  in  this  dic- 
tionary, are  omitted,  such  as  Ocalia^  Sidero  and  Teleaikas; 
under  Arganauiae^  we  are  sorrj'  to  see  that  only  a  few  of 
the  heroes,  who  accompanied  lason,  are  mentioned ;  under 
the  article  Acrisius,  mention  is  made  of  Mantitheus  and  his 
daughter  Eurj^dice,  but  further  information  about  these  per- 
sonages is  not  given.  The  Eratosthenes  made  famous  by 
his  connection  with  the  Thirty  Tyrants  and  Lysias^s  Ora- 
tions is  not  thought  worthy  of  mention.  There  were  several 
Luculli  and  a  reader  of  Cicero  would  certainly  like  to  know 
something  of  them,  but  only  one  is  given  in  this  book.  The 
Greek  author  Aeneas  finds  no  place  here,  nor  does  the 
Ganymedes  who  proclaimed  Arsinoe  queen,  when  Caesar 
attacked  Alexandria.  Under  Corcvra,  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  see  some  mention  made  of  the  prominent  part 
the  Corcyrans  played  in  breaking  the  thirty  years'  truce 
and  renewing  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Under  Corinth, 
nothing  is  said  about  her  action  in  either  the  Persian  or 
Peloponnesian  Wars.  Under  Diana,  her  famous  temple  at 
Ephesus  is  passed  by  in  silence,  though  we  find  it  duly 
mentioned  under  the  article  on  Ephesus.     Under  Helios, 
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\eetes  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  his  sons,  nor  is  he  so  des- 
ignated under  his  own  name.  Under  Ganymedes.  it  would 
have  been  well,  if  the  editor  had  told  us  that  both  Pindar 
and  Euripides  regarded  him  as  the  son  of  Laomedon  and 
not  of  Tros.  Under  Pelojia,  we  regret  very  much  not  to 
see  the  story  of  Pindar,  who  refuses  to  "call  one  of  the 
blessed  gods  cannibal"  and  accounts  for  the  famous  ivory 
shoulder  in  quite  a  different  way  and  makes  Pelops  to  be 
carried  off  by  Poseidon,  as  Ganymedes  was  by  Zeus. 

In  the  matter  of  bibliography  we  might  note  that  under 
Hellas  no  mention  is  made  of  Holm's  History  of  Greece 
that  is  just  now  appearing,  nor  is  the  last  edition  of  Sym- 
onds's  Studies  of  the  Greek  poets  cited  under  anthology. 
Lipsius's  revision  of  Meier's  Attischer  Process  is  not  given 
under  Diki,  which,  by  the  way,  we  see  no  reason  for  mis- 
placing, as  one  would  most  naturally  look  for  the  word 
among  the  *'  Dik's  "  not  among  the  "  Die's."  Under  Hora- 
tius  no  mention  is  made  of  the  translations  by  Bulwer  and 
by  Gladstone,  both  which,  we  think,  deserve  a  passing  no- 
tice. We  might  also  add  that  no  lists  of  manuscripts,  are 
given  under  Antiphon,  Lysias  Isaeos  and  several  other  au- 
thors. 

It  is  quite  unfortunate  that  the  Dictionary  should  have 
so  many  misprints,  especially  in  the  matter  of  accents  and 
breathings  on  Greek  words,  of  which  latter  we  have  noted 
upwards  of  a  hundred.  Among  other  misprints,  we  may 
call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  most  important:  Bruve  for 
Brunn  in  the  preface,  p.  ix  ;  Bnsebius  for  Busehius  ;  under 
Aerop^.  in  the  sentence  "were  generallj'  believed  to  be  her 
sons,"  her  should  be  his.  Prozess  p.  76,  should  be  Process, 
and  so  in  several  places,  Attische,  p.  76,  is  a  mistake  in 
gender  for  Attischer;  p.  560,  Livy  Epit.,  140  should  be 
Livy  Epit.,  142  ;  p.  61 1  Berwohner  should  be  Bewohner, 
and  on  the  same  page  et  should  be  ut  in  the  phrase  cura  et 
valeas  ;  under  clavis.  p.  362,  the  reference  to  Lysias  should 
be  §13,  not  Chapter  4;  under  the  article  Pindarus,  p.  1262, 
Herrmann  is  for  Hermann,  and  p.  1263.  Rum/el  is  for 
Rumfel. 
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The  English  in  many  places  is  soch  as  we  should  never 
have  expected  to  come  fi  om  Mr.  Peck's  pen*  Thixmghoat 
the  book  there  is  a  morbid  fondness  for  joining  a  relative 
clause  by  means  of  the  conjunctions  cmd  and  but^  an  inde- 
gance  condemned  by  all  the  best  writers  on  Rhetoric, 
though  we  cannot  deny  that  good  authority  can  be  cited  for 
its  usage.  Worse  than  this,  however,  is  the  bad  manage- 
ment of  the  relative  pro  M)un  in  general,  of  which  we  shall 
cite  a  few  of  the  most  striking  instances.  For  example,  on 
p.  34  under  Aegobulus,  wham  is  certainly  not  meant,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  sacrifice  the  same  youth  every  year ;  on 
p.  68,  under  Amphion,  we  find  a  JmUj  wkOj  with  no  person- 
ification to  relieve  the  harshness ;  p.  396,  under  Comrnodus  ; 
**  The  son  and  successor  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  who  as- 
cended the  imperial  throne  in  A.  D.  180,'*  but  we  know  that 
Marcus  Aurelius  did  not  ascend  the  imperial  throne  in  A. 
D.  I  So.  Among  other  errors,  we  may  call  attention  to  the 
constantly  used  expression  **The  Iliad  and  Odyssey,**  the 
use  of  none  with  a  plural  verb  (p.341),  the  frequent  use  of 
a/ler  as  an  adverb,  and  the  use  of  less  for  fewer  (p.  410) ; 
also  the  use  of  whole  for  all  on  pp.  508-9.  Under  Aristaeus, 
the  use  of  latter^  although  three  persons  are  mentioned  makes 
Orpheus  to  be  bitten  by  the  serpent,  while  we  know  it  was 
Eurydice.  Under  Daduchus^  the  peculiar  English  makes  the 
initiated  to  carry  the  torch,  which  was  really  carried  by  the 
person  who  led  them.  Under  Faustina  II,  the  wording  is  so 
peculiarly  infelicitous  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  a  book  of  so 
serious  a  character  should  be  marred  by  such  slipshod  Eng- 
lish, for  these  instances  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  that  we 
have  noted  in  our  reading. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  editor,  after  having  told 
us  under  Cnosus  that  the  spelling  with  one  s  is  the  best, 
should  jump  about  from  Cnosus  to  Cnossus  and  even  to 
Gnossus^  all  of  which  inconsistencies  could  have  been 
avoided  by  adopting  the  Greek  form  Knosos.  Under  Apol- 
lonius  of  Tralles,  we  are  told  that  he  is  joint  author  with  his 
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mntryman  Tauriscus,  of  the  celebrated  group  of  the 
Laoeodfu  for  which  the  editor  doubtless  meant  the  Farnese 
Bull.  Uader  Aristaeus,  we  are  told  that  he  fell  in  love  with 
Orpheus's  wife  Eurydice,  who,  while  trying  to  escape  from 
him,  was  bitten  by  a  serpent,  without  a  word  of  warning 
that  Aristaeus's  connection  with  this  legend  goes  no  further 
back  than  Virgil,  until  we  read  the  article  on  Orpheus, 
though  the  same  stor^'  is  repeated  under  Eurydice.  Under 
Callinus,  we  are  told  that  he  is  the  creator  o( political e]egy, 
which  honor  we  have  always  ascribed  to  Solon,  deeming 
Callinus  sufficiently  honored  in  the  title  of  creator  of  martial 
elegy,  of  which  kind  of  poetry,  he  is  certainly  the  earliest 
writer  that  we  know,  even  if  he  be  not  the  creator.  Under 
Clearchus,  we  are  informed  that  he  and  the  other  generals, 
who  accompanied  Cyrus  in  hts  expedition  against  his 
brother,  were  put  to  death,  but  we  know  that  only  five  of 
the  generals  were  betrayed  and  suffered  this  fate.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  see  under  Clytaemnestra  Horace's 
version  of  the  birth  of  the  twin  sisters  and  twin  brothers  in 
the  well-known  line.  (Sat.  II.  1.  26I. 

"  Castor  gaudet  equis,  ovo  prognalus  eodem 
Pugnis," 

Under  Cornelia  Orestilla  reference  is  made  to  Orestilla. 
where  she  has  her  correct  name,  Atirelia.  Under  the  arti- 
cle Cntx,  after  a  long  dissertation  on  the  abstention  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  horrors  of  bodily  torture  and  outrage,  in 
which  Mr.  Peck  seems  to  refer  all  such  atrocities  to  the  out- 
lying regions,  he  says  :  "  but  no  such  horrors  are  mentioned 
in  Greece  proper,  where  even  Helots  and  serfs  ranked  as 
Hellenes."  We  are  sure  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
this  statement,  although  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  done, 
for  we  know  too  well  that  slaves  were  tortured  and  in  the 
well-known  7th  oration  of  Lysias  about  the  Sacred  Olive 
Stump  the  defendant  says  that  he  had  offered  his  slaves  for 
torture  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  In  the  well-known 
Parabasis  of  the  Peace  of  Aristophanes,  he  claims  the  honor 

placing  comedy    on   a  higher  plane    lo    the    following 

irds: 


Jj6  The  Sewanee 

**  And  freedom  Ik  gare  to  the  lachrymose  shnre,  who  wm  wont  wftb  a  bowl 

to  rash  in 
And  all  for  the  sake  of  a  joke  which  they  make  on  the  wounds  that  die- 

figure  hto  skinr" 

Moreover,  in  the  Frogs,  617,  he  gives  iis  a  list  of  the 
particular  tortures  employed  and  closes  with  the  weighty 
words  irvra  AtXKjb^  while  in  the  Lysistrata,  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  polluted  wonoen  must  be  burned  to  a  cinder* 
Torture  is  also  mentioned  by  Anacreon,  Antiphon  and  De- 
mosthenes. Under  Cyrillus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  article* 
we  are  told  that  his  works  are  not  numerous,  while  at  the 
close  of  the  article  we  find  the  following :  ^  He  was  the 
author  of  a  large  number  of  works,  many  of  which  are 
extant/*  Under  Delos,  Poseidon  is  said  to  have  made  the 
island  stand  firm,  while  undei  Leto,  this  duty  is  correctly 
assigned  to  Zeus,  who  caused  the  island  to  appear  and 
stand  firm  in  order  to  receive  the  wandering  Leto.  Mr. 
Peck  seems  to  have  confused  the  Greek  darypkari  with 
misthofkori^  since  he  gives  no  information  about  the 
former  at  all,  but  refers  to  the  Latin  mercenarily  where, 
however,  the  darypkari  are  not  mentioned.  Some  of  the 
darypkari^  forming  the  body-guards  of  kings  were  doubtless 
mercenaries  in  the  true  sense,  but  this  could  hardly  be  said 
of  the  "spear-bearing  companions"  mentioned  in  the  Choi- 
phoroi  of  Aischylos.  Under  the  article  /cbUs^  the  reader  is 
told  that  '*  cats  first  appear  in  literature  as  house  animals 
about  the  4th  century  A.  D.,"  and  yet  in  the  beginning  of 
the  same  article  we  find  these  words :  "  cats  were  domesti- 
cated by  the  Egyptians  as  early  as  the  13th  century  B.  C." 
Perhaps  we  do  not  exactly  understand  what  Mr.  Peck 
means  by  "  appear  in  literature,"  for  certainly  Herodotos 
devotes  the  whole  of  the  66th  chapter  of  the  second  book  to 
cats  and  they  are  also  mentioned  by  Aristophanes,  Anaxan- 
drides  and  Timokles.  On  page  837,  under  the  article  Ho- 
merus,  it  is  said  that  the  division  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys- 
sey into  24  books  each  is  ascribed  to  Zenodotos,  and  yet,  if 
we  turn  to  Aristarchos,  we  shall  find  him  credited  with  this 
honor,  though  under  Zenodotos,  no  mention  is  made  of  his 
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connection  with  the  division  ;  the  question  ia  certainly  an  open 
one,  but  it  would  be  better  to  state  this  in  both  places  or  make 
only  one  of  these  editors  responsible  for  the  division.  Under 
Metoeci,  it  is  a  mistake  that  the  decree  oi  itror^Keia  gave  the 
metics  the  right  to  hold  property  in  land,  for  this  was  ob- 
tained only  by  a  distinct  decree.  Under  Olympus,  the 
reader  is  told  that  Homer  tmfUes  that  the  clouds  are  the 
gates  of  heaven,  and  guarded  by  the  Hours,  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  a  careful  reading  of  the  passage  {II.  5, 
749-53)  will  convince  anyone  that  Homer  makes  a  distinct 
statement.  Under  Rhodus  we  regret  very  much  to  see  no 
mention  of  the  story  of  its  birth,  which  is  so  prettily  told  by 
Pindar  in  the  seventh  Olympian. 

The  above  criticism  has  been  made  from  a  careful  read- 
ing of  the  book,  and  as  we  have  found  much  more  to  com- 
mend than  to  condemn,  it  is  but  just  to  call  attention  to  sev- 
eral articles,  tilling  about  130  pages,  and  written  by  special- 
ists whom  Mr.  Peck  had  associated  with  him  as  collabora- 
tors. Especial  praise  must  be  given  to  the  article  on  the 
Twelve  Tables  by  Allen,  on  Terence  by  Ashmore,  Umbria 
by  Buecheler.  Sermo  Plebeius  by  Cooper,  Ennius  and  the 
Senecas  by  Cruttwell,  Persia  by  Geldner,  Pindarus  by 
Gildersleeve.  the  articles  on  Abbreviations  by  Gudeman, 
Pompeii  by  Lanciani,  India  by  Lanman,  Lexicon  by  Lewis, 
Homerus  by  Seymour,  Grimm's  Law  and  Verner's  Law  by 
Wheeler,  and  on  Boul4,  Mycenae,  Propylaea  and  Tiryns  fay 
Tarbell,  As  Mr.  Peck  declares  himself  solely  responsible 
for  all  else  in  the  book,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
mention  a  few  of  his  longer  and  more  important  articles 
and  we  should  call  attention  especially  to  those  on  Balneum, 
Cena,  Dialects,  Domus,  Graffiti,  Musica  and  Thealrum  and 
also  to  the  many  biographical  sketches  of  the  famous  scholars 
and  philologists,  a  decidedly  pleasant  and  interesting  feature 
of  the  Dictionary. 

We  must  pronounce  the  work  as  a  whole  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  che  editor  deserves  our  especial  gratitude  for 
his  efforts  to  extent  classical  culture  and  to  show  the"e8sen- 

I  ^6 
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Hal  modernity  of  the  past"  by  collecting  io  a  single  volume 
in  alphabetical  order  all  that  relates  to  the  religion  and  life, 
art  and  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Mr.  Peck 
has  made  accessible  to  the  masses  what  was  heretofore  only 
possible  for  the  few  to  glean  and  then  at  considerable  ex- 
pense of  time  and  money,  and  we  trust  that  the  Dictionary 
will  find  its  way  not  only  to  our  Public  Libraries  and  to  the 
shelves  of  all  classical  scholars  and  students,  but  also  to 
the  private  libraries  of  those  who  are  interested  iu  liberal 
culture.  Chas.  W.  Bain. 


4 


It  is  unfortunate  that  in  reading  this  novel  one  cannot 
put  out  of  one's  mind  the  vociferous  chorus  of  incoherent 
laudation  with  which  it  has  been  greeted  in  certain  quarters. 
No  critic  who  had  read  The  Kentucky  Cardinal  could  look 
with  any  but  pleasant  anticipation  to  another  story  by  Mr. 
AJlen,  but  really  we  should  have  been  surprised  had  it  merited 
praise  that  would  have  seemed  exaggerated  if  it  had  been 
applied  to  the  monumental  mass  of  Germinal,  to  the  keen 
analysis  of  Euginie  Graudet  or  even  to  the  poetic  fervor  of 
Isaiah.  If  anyone  has  read  these  dithyrambics  and  is  not 
too  icauri  to  read  "The  Choir  Invisible"  after  them,  he 
will  have  somewhat  the  impression  of  Elijah  who  after  the 
tempest,  the  earth-quake  and  the  fire  heard  only  a  still  small 
voice, 

Mr.  Allen  has  given  us  another  good  and  in  the  main 
healthy  novel  of  Kentucky  life,  rather  above  the  average  in 
seriousness  of  purpose  and  in  diction  ;  but  it  is  no  better 
than  we  had  last  year  or  may  expect  next,  and  that  it  has 
been  placed  with  The  Scarlet  Letter  or  The  Iceland  Fish- 
erman shows  that  our  judges  lack  a  critical  perspective. 
One  would  gladly  speak  only  in  praise  of  what  has  given 
pleasure  but  surely  this  is  a  case  where  a  critic  may  feel 
obliged  to  protest  his  sanity  by  some  reserve,  even  when 
as  here  space  will  suffer  him  to  assert  only  and  not  to  prove. 
It  ought  to  be  evident  to  any  attentive  reader  that  the  cen- 
tral situation,  the  contest  in  a  high-minded  man  between 
his  love  for  a  married  woman  and  his  social  duty,  and  in  a 
woman  between  her  dury  to  an  indifferent  husband  and  a 
late-found  affinity,  is  as  old  as  novel-writing.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  situation  is  encumbered  with  unnecessary 
episodes  and  characters,  and   there  is  nothing   inevitable  in 

'  The  Ckotr  Ittviaiblt,  bj  James  Lane  Allen,  New   York,  MacmiUaa'* 
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the  evolution  of  the  story,  which  proceeds  less  from  the  inner 
nature  of  the  actors  than  from  outside  impulses  upon  them. 
Then  too  those  persons  for  whom  it  is  intended  to  enlist  our 
sympathy  all  fall  at  times  strangely  below  themselves  and 
exasperate  us  by  curious  lapses,  senile  in  the  case  of  the 
parson,  puerile  in  Mrs.  Falconer  and  Mr.  Grray.  And  then 
there  seem  to  be  a  few  strange  aberrations  of  taste,  about 
which  it  is  proverbially  idle  to  dispute,  though  we  had  sup- 
posed that  Saint-Simon  in  his  account  of  Louis  Fourteenth's 
handkerchiefs  had  given  the  last  literary  expression  to  the 
perfumes  of  perspiration,  and  that  young  ladies  even  in 
1795  would  not  have  found  it  an  added  charm  in  their 
clothes  that  they  were  •*  redolent  of  the  ball"  (p.  158). 

Well,  after  all,  de  gustibus  (mintme  ab  sudore)  nan  dispm^ 
tandum.  Still,  we  had  not  supposed  that  we  should  be  invited 
to  pursue  the  Midsummer  Nights*  Dream  of  a  tutor,  as  he 
pictures  the  details  of  his  blissful  future  awakenings  in  a 
solitude  a  deux  **  when  her  little  shoes  might  stand  on  his 
open  Bible,  if  they  chose,  and  the  satin  instep  of  her  bare 
foot  be  folded  in  the  hard  hollow  of  his"  (p-SS)«  We 
knew  we  could  find  this  sort  of  thing,  if  we  thirsted  for  it,  in 
the  JVew  Helo'ise^  as  well  as  the  Peeping  Tom  scene  of  page 
290.  But  somehow,  this  intermingling  (I  will  not  say  of 
what),  seems  inseparable  from  sentiment  whether  of  the 
chivalrous  or  romantic  type.  There  are  minor  infelicities, 
too,  both  of  language  and  feeling,  but  we  may  pass  them 
over,  as  indeed  we  might  those  that  had  gone  before  were 
it  not  that  some  specification  seemed  necessary  in  our 
caveat  against  indiscriminate  laudation.  We  are  utterly  un- 
able to  comprehend  the  aesthetic  standard  that  can  allow 
this  book  to  be  classed  with  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  or  with 
any  other  of  the  few  masterpieces  of  fiction.  But  it  is  a 
very  good  novel  with  many  powerful  passages,  and  we 
heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers,  though  we  consider  its 
chivalrous  ideals  and  Morte  d'' Arthur  sentiment  injurious 
in  their  supposed  times  and  undesirable  for  ours. 

J.  A, 


NOTES. 
fr.  Walter  Malone,  of  Memphis,  whose  volume  of  verse 
Narcissus  and  ether  Poems,"  we  noticed  favorably  several 
years  ago  has  been  steadily  devoting  himself  to  his  high 
vocation  with  a  faith  that  deserves  commendation  in  these 
prosaic  days.  His  volume  "  Songs  of  Dew  and  Dawn," 
(Buffalo, C  W.  Moulton)  contains  the  beat  of  his  poems  up  to 
1895,  and  that  entitled  "  Songs  of  December  and  June." 
{Philadelphia.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company),  holds  the  sheaf 
gathered  the  following  year.  Mr.  Malone  has  remarkable 
lyric  fluency  and  a  wide  range  of  themes — and  here  we  find 
the  secret  of  his  merits  and  defects  and  the  remedy  for  the 
latter.  Mr,  Malone  is  still  young  and  we  are  permitted  to 
hope  not  only  that  he  will  live  to  write  more  poetry,  but 
that  he  will  also  have  time  and  patience  to  prune  his 
tendency  to  luxuriance  of  utterances  and  of  theme.  Our 
poet  has  good  critical  ability  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
poems  on  Shelley  and  Byron  in  the  first  of  the  volumes 
named  above  ;  what  he  needs  is  to  criticise  himself  as  well 
as  he  can  others,  He  ought  to  cheek  a  certain  out-gushing 
of  personal  communicativeness  too  apparent  in  his  love- 
lyrics  and  in  those  referring  to  his  own  ambitions.  He 
ought  to  check  also  a  tendency  toward  a  lavish  use  of  tropes 
such  as  mars  a  poem  like  "The  Poppy"  in  the  second  vol- 
ume. He  ought,  furthermore,  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
allowing  his  fluency  of  utterance  to  let  him  lapse  into  the 
commonplace  as  in  these  lines  from  "The  Penitentiary." 


"  The  penlieittlarj  opens  ii 
To  swallow  up  the  mais  o 


That  he  can  avoid  all  these  faults  is  cleai 
;m    entitled 


>De    stanza    in    the 
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familiar  idea  is  so  well  rendered  that  one  does  not  think  for 
a  moment  that  the  theme  is  threadbare.     It  runs : 

A  poem  thou  wouldst  have  me  write  to  thee* 
But  words  are  all  too  weak  and  rhymes  to  dull 

To  bear  the  message  from  the  heart  of  me, 
O  maiden,  blithest  and  most  beautiful. 

In  short,  we  feel  confident  that  Mr.  Malone  has  an  op- 
portunity before  him  to  do  something  for  his  native  section 
in  the  fair  and  high  domain  of  poetry.  We  trust  that  he 
will  be  true  to  himself  and  to  his  early  love  and  not  be 
tempted  off  into  the  easier  and  more  lucrative  paths  of  pros^— 
for  truth  to  say,  we  much  prefer  his  verses  to  his  volume  of 
stories  entitled  ^*The  Coming  of  the  King,"(Philadelphiay  J, 
B.  Lippincott  Company,  1897). 


We  have  on  our  table  a  volume  of "  Village  Sermons,** 
by  the  late  distinguished  scholar  and  theologian  Dr.  Hort, 
(The  Macmillan  Company).  The  editor  tells  us  in  a  pret 
atory  note  that  it  is  not  without  misgivings  that  he  adds  this 
volume  of  sermons  to  the  one  alreadj'  in  existence.  His 
excuse  is  the  '•  rich  and  deep  theology  '*which  underlies  these 
discourses.  A  rich  and  deep  theology  is  certainly  a  safe 
foundation  on  which  to  rest  a  man's  preaching,  but  when  ser- 
mons are  almost  totally  devoid  of  literary  grace  and  charm 
even  a  rich  and  deep  theology  will  not  insure  for  them  a  read- 
ing public.  The  publication  of  this  volume  will  add  nothing  to 
the  already  assured  reputation  of  Dr.  Hort.  But  it  would 
be  well  if  the  undiscriminating  admirers  of  good  men  would 
recognize  the  fact  that  every  man  has  his  limitations  and 
that  because  one  is  an  accurate  scholar  and  a  profound 
theologian  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  is  also 
an  effective  preacher.  But  while  this  is  true  it  is  only  just 
to  say  that  there  are  one  or  two  sermons  in  the  volume  be* 
fore  us  which  are  suggestive  and  helpful.  Dr.  Hort's  treat- 
ment of  Christ's  sufferings  and  death  in  the  sermon  en- 
titled, "  God's  love  shown  in  Christ's  death  "  is  especially 
strong  and  free  from  a  mawkish  sentimentality  that  has 
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"*ften  characterized  the  utterances  of  the  clergy  on  the  Pas- 
sion of  Our  Lord.  The  three  sermons  on  the  Temptations 
of  Christ  and  the  concluding  series  of  twelve  sermons  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  among  the  best  in  the 
books. 

A  very  interesting  volume  is  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Koch's 
"Dante  in  America — a  Historical  and  Biographical  Study," 
which  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Danle  Society.  Mr.  Koch  gives  a  full  account  of  all 
the  work — and  it  amounts  to  a  good  deal — that  has  been 
done  on  Dante  in  this  country,  and  Southern  readers  will 
be  particularly  gratified  by  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
labors  of  PJchard  Henry  Wilde.  We  may  mention  by  the 
way  that  the  Dante  Society  is  anxious  to  increase  its  mem- 
bership and  consequent  usefulness  aud  that  we  know  of  no 
worthier  organization  for  the  purposes  of  culture  in  our 
midst.  We  trust  that  such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested 
in  Dante  or  Italian  literature  in  general  will  join  the  Society, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

"  In  Plain  Atr^^  by  Elizabeth  Lyman  Cabot,  pub- 
lished by  Holt  &  Co.,  of  New  York  is  a  bright,  clean  story 
of  life  in  a  gossipy  New  England  town.  The  heroine  has 
ideals  and  proceeds  to  cherish  them  in  spite  of  the  hered- 
itary views  of  the  place.  She  interests  herself  in  a  young 
man  of  artistic  tastes  and  allows  him  to  fall  in  love  with  her. 
She  champions  the  cause  of  another  callow  youth  whose  en- 
gagement with  a  young  lady  of  Brookfield  upper-tendom 
has  been  broken  ofT  because  of  supposed  intemperance,  and 
Gnally  falls  in  love  with  the  gallant  and  handsome  rou4  of 
the  town,  and — shocking  to  relate — marries  him  I  He  was 
one  of  those  men  who  needed  a  larger  environment  and  a 
more  wisely  discriminating  love  than  Brookfield  afforded 
and  he  found  both  in  Marion  Clayton. 


In  sharp  contrast  with  the  above,  both  in  depth  of  plot 
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and  vigor  of  style,  is  the  "  Gadfly^*  by  E.  L.  Voyrich,  It  is 
a  f^ruesome  tale  of  the  Italian  struggles  for  liberty.  The 
hero  is  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  wife  of  an  English 
gentleman.  His  father  is  a  Roman  Priest.  The  lad 
plunges  into  the  seditious  movement  of  the  time  and  ^con- 
fesses '"  his  complicity.  The  secrecy  of  the  confessional  is 
violated.  He  is  thrown  into  prison  and  subjected  to  great 
cruelties.  On  his  release  his  foster-brother's  wife  presents 
him  with  the  evidence  of  his  illegitimate  birth.  He  imme- 
diately smashes  the  crucifix  before  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  kneel  in  his  dead  mother's  room,  rushes  into 
atheism,  feigns  suicide,  and  disappears.  Years  after- 
wards he  reappears  as  a  leader  in  one  of  the  secret 
societies  of  the  day,  is  arrested  and  condemned  to 
death.  In  the  prison,  his  father  now  a  Roman  Cardinal, 
comes  to  see  him.  They  recognize  one  another.  The 
Gadfly  is  shot  by  a  firing-party,  the  ecclesiastic  executes  a 
couf>  de  thidtre  in  church  and  commits  suicide.  The  tnoiif 
of  the  story  lies  in  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
intrepid  bravery  of  the  Atheist  in  the  face  of  danger  and 
death  and  the  hypocritical  casuistry  of  the  Roman  eccle- 
siastic. In  a  word  the  book  is  a  bold  plea  for  infidelity 
and  a  rude  slap  at  the  church  of  Rome  in  particular, 
and  Christianity  in  general. 


**  The  White  Hecatomb''''  is  a  collection  of  short  stories 
of  life  among  the  natives  and  Boers  of  South  Africa.  The 
author,  Mr.  W.  C.  Lently,  wields  a  vigorous  pen,  and  his 
delineations  of  South  African  life  will  help  to  while  away 
many  a  half  hour  of  the  "  heated  term." 
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University  Tailor, 
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print "  books. 

Books  not  in  stock  obtained  at  short  notice. 

Books  imported  to  order. 
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NAUHVILLE.   TENNESSEE, 
:en  the  gorgeous  Art  Room?     Make  your 
when  you  visit  the  Centennial. 


M.  a  CHURCH,  SOUTH, 

Can  supply  any  Book  you  wanl. 

No  matter  where  published. 


of  Theology,  Biography,  History,  Poetry,  Miscellany, 

Classics,  Birthday,  or  Anniversary  Gifts  of 

General  Use  for  Old  and  Toong. 

Our  Facilities  for  Bookbinding  Fine  Printing, 
Electrotyping,  etc.,  are  of  tlie  best, 


BARBEE  &  SMITH,  Agents, 
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The  Great  Through  Car  Line 


Ms,  CMcaio,  aii  NortliiEfl. 


MErtls  anj  SiithESl 

Georila,  Fliriia,  ui  Soatet. 

Tliroucli  Sleepers  and  Coaches  lo  Memphis,  via  McKenite.  Through 
Sleepers  from  Atlanta  and  Chntunooga  to  St,  Luuii.  "Dixie  Fljei," 
■hrougb  Sleepers  between  Nashville  and  Jackaonville,  Fla.,  without  ch«ti|c«. 
the  j'ear  round.     Por  further  information,  call  upon  coupon  ticket  agent*  oi 

W.  L.  DANLEY.  Oca.  Pan.  ami  Ticket  Actat,  NaahvlUa,  Taaa. 


The   University  of  the  South, 

SEWANEE,    TENNESSEE 


The  University  is  under  the  joint  control  of  tifteen 
dioceses  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Opened 
in  1868.  Located  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  on  the 
plateau  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  2,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Sewanee  has  a  national 
reputation  as  a  health  resort. 

Vacation  from  December  20th  to  March  14th,  in- 
stead of  during  the  Summer  months. 

The  following  Departments  of  the  University  are 
well  equipped  and  fully  organized  : 

ACADEMIC,  THEOLOGICAL,  MEDICAL,  LAW 

AND  ENGINEERING. 

A  SPECIAL  BUSINESS  COURSE  in  Finance 
and  Economy  is  provided  for  students  not  intending 
to  study  for  degrees.  This  course  extends  over  two 
years,  and  includes  the  study  of  Bookkeeping,  Com- 
mercial Law,  Banking,  Political  Science,  History, 
English,  and  Modem  Languages. 

THE  SEWANEE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  pre- 
pares Boys  for  this  and  other  Universities  and  for 
business. 

The  Lent  term  of  the  University  begins  March  18th, 
1897,  and  the  Trinity  Term  on  August  9th. 

For  Catalogues  and  other  information,  address 

B.  Lawton  Wiggins,  M.A., 

VIce-Chanccllor . 
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THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW, 


A    QUARTERLY    JOURNAL. 


tHIS  Review  has  been  established  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  the  South  at  Se- 
wanee,  Tennessee.  It  will  be  devoted  to  reviews  of  lead- 
ing books  and  to  papers  on  such  topics  of  general  Theology, 
Philosophy,  History,  Political  Science,  and  Literature  as  re- 
quire fuller  treatment  than  they  receive  in  popular  maga- 
zines and  less  technical  treatment  than  they  receive  in 
specialist  publications.  In  other  words,  the  Review  will 
conform  more  nearly  to  the  type  of  the  English  Reviews 
than  is  usual  with  American  periodicals. 

Intending  contributors  and  publishers  desiring  to  have 
their  important  books  reviewed  will  address  as  indicated  be- 
low. Where  the  return  of  an  article  is  desired,  stamps 
should  be  enclosed.  In  all  cases  the  lull  name  of  the  con- 
tributor must  be  given. 

Each  number  will  consist  of  128  large  octavo  pages, 
printed  on  heavy  paper.  The  dates  of  issue  will  be  January 
1st,  April  ist,  July  ist,  and  October  ist,  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scription price,  $2.00  a  year  in  advance.  Single  numbers, 
50  cents  each. 

Suitable  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following 
rates : 
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THE  NOVELS  OF  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

The  nineteenth  century  is  preeminently  the  age  of  the 
novel.  What  Voltaire  could  call  the  work  of  one  writing 
with  facility  things  unworthy  to  be  read  by  serious  minds 
has  become  go  predominant  in  France  as  almost  to  absorb 
in  popular  literary  consciousness  all  forms  of  imaginative 
writing  except  the  drama.  This  is  a  tendency  that  was 
manifest  at  the  outset  of  the  century,  and  it  has  been  grow- 
ing in  force  ever  since.  Among  the  factors  that  have  com- 
bined to  produce  the  change  are  doubtless  the  spread  of 
superficial  culture,  the  great  cheapening  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  books  and  the  readier  means  of  diffusion  by  post 
and  railway.  The  French  newspapers,  too,  by  their /(;m/7- 
lelotis  have  added  greatly  to  the  production  of  fiction, 
though  they  have  tended  to  lower  its  literary  standard.  But 
more  important  perhaps  than  any  of  these  factors  is  the  fact 
that  fiction  has  come  to  reflect  popular  emotions  and  states 
of  mind.  The  novel  of  the  romantic  school  was  to  be  lyric 
in  its  style,  personal  in  its  appeal.  Herein  lies  the  cardinal 
importance  of  Chateaubriand  to  the  development  of  French 
fiction.  He  took  up  the  torch  of  Rousseau  that  was  already 
burning  low  and  fanned  it  in  a  serener  air,  to  a  fuller  flame. 

The  century  in  fiction  opens  with  the  publication  of  his 
Atala  in  1801,  followed  in  1802  by  Reni,  both  short  stories 
but  of  far  reaching  influence  and  most  characteristic  of  the 
mood  of  the  next  generation  and  of  this  author  who  was  its 
most  eloquent  representative.  He  was  a  Breton  noble, 
^ncois  Ren€  de  Chateaubriand  (1768-1848),  born  at  St. 
tjSsl 
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Malo,  "  within  hearing  of  the  waves  "  as  he  liked  to  say,  on 
the  fourth  of  September,  1768,  the  birth-year  of  Napoleon, 
to  whom  he  was  also  wont  to  take  this  occasion  to  compare 
himself.  Neither  mother  nor  father  seems  to  have  been  a 
wise  or  genial  parent,  and  his  chief  if  not  his  only  childish 
affection  was  for  a  sister,  Lucile,  a  frail,  nervous  invalid  who 
died  young.  The  relation  was  certaily  morbid,  and  later  in 
his  life  Chateaubriand  was  pleased  to  surround  it  with  a  sort 
of  incestuous  halo  that  he  might  explain  by  this  aberration 
of  youth  the  fascinating  indifference  that  characterized  his 
own  relations  to  women  in  after  years  and  found  their 
fullest  expression  in  his  Reni^  the  most  strongly  marked 
character,  in  a  sense  we  may  say  the  only  character,  of  his 
fiction. 

He  was  himself  an  intense  and  somewhat  morbid  youth, 
and  his  early  training  could  not  but  foster  such  tendencies. 
He  passed  his  childhood  in  an  ultra-catholic  environment, 
listening  to  the  strange  legends  of  the  childlike  Breton  people 
or  nursing  meditation  by  the  boundless  and  mysterious 
ocean.  As  a  boy  he  went  to  various  schools,  but  all  within 
the  Breton  spell,  and  then  to  the  gloomy  ancestral  castle  of 
Combourg ;  no  wonder  that  his  twentieth  year  found  him 
untaught,  timid,  eager  and  gloomy,  above  all  dissatisfied 
with  all  that  life  gave  or  promised.  He  was  suffering  al- 
ready from  that  maladie  du  sitcle  of  which  it  is  impossible 
not  to  speak  at  some  length  in  judging  Chateaubriand,  but 
which  we  shall  perhaps  treat  more  profitably  if  we  first  trace 
the  course  of  his  life  until,  with  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the 
man  of  letters  was  absorbed  in  the  politician.  He  tried  to 
go  to  sea  and  got  actually  as  far  as  Brest,  he  contemplated 
suicide  ;  then  his  friends  got  him  a  position  in  the  army,  and 
on  the  eve  of  the  revolution  the  young  man  found  himself 
transported  from  the  solitude  of  ocean  and  forest,  from  the 
most  backward  province  of  France,  to  Paris,  the  focus  of 
the  intellectual  and  political  world. 

The  effect,  as  was  natural,  was  immediate  and  strong. 
Its  literary  significance,  however,  lies  in  the  strength  of  the 
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reaction  that  followed  and  in  the  literary  stimulus  that  his 
associations  gave  him.  He  learned  to  know  most  of  the 
chief  writers  of  the  time,  Parny  the  poet.  La  Harpe  the 
critic,  the  two  Cheniers,  Chamfort  the  acute  philosopher, 
and  most  important  of  all  to  him,  Fontanes,  who  was  the 
discoverer  of  his  genius,  his  unswerving  friend,  and  always 
a  shrewd  adviser.  He  began  intense  though  unsystematic 
studies.  Ignorant  at  twenty,  his  Essay  on  Revolutious  pub- 
lished at  twenty-nine  shows  a  remarkable  mass  of  informa- 
tion, which  indeed  was  never  fully  assimilated.  But  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  writings  of  the  century  aroused 
in  him,  as  greatness  always  did,  mingled  admiration  and 
envy.  Could  he  not,  he  seems  to  have  said  to  himself, 
catch  the  imagination  of  Rousseau  and  use  it  to  controvert 
his  ideas  and  so  to  destroy  his  ascendency?  Could  he  not 
eclipse  Bernardin  de  St,  Pierre  by  borrowing  his  style  and 
making  it  the  bearer  of  sturdier  thought?  There  remained 
Voltaire  whose  wit  he  could  not  borrow.  Against  him  and 
his  ideas  he  would  wage  a  moral  war  and  win  for  himself 
the  mantle  of  Bossuet.  Such  seem  to  have  been  the  literary 
impulses  that  he  gathered  from  four  intoxicating  years. 
Then  in  1791  as  the  clouds  of  revolution  thickened  he  set 
sail  for  America,  where  he  had  a  commission  to  search  for 
the  North-West  passage,  obviously  a  mere  pretext.  He 
travelled  more  or  less  widely  in  the  United  States,  met 
Washington  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  which  is 
never  above  suspicion,  saw  Labrador  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  prairies  of  what  was  then  Louisiana,  and  the  semi-trop- 
cal  forests  of  Spanish  Florida,  Here  he  might  observe  the 
"  stale  of  nature  "  as  Rousseau  had  dreamed  and  Bernardin 
described  it.  Here  the  morbid  imagination  of  his  youth 
was  vivified  by  contact  with  a  primeval  world  and  untu- 
tored man.  He  was  gone  but  a  year  and  landed  again  in 
France  in  January,  1792,  but  that  year  gave  him  the  scene 
and  the  direct  inspiration  for  the  greater  part  of  his  fiction 
and  the  indirect  inspiration  for  the  rest. 

The  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  made  Chateaubriand  an 
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imigri^  he  was  wounded  in  the  expedition  against  Thion- 
ville,  went  to  England  in  1793  and  remained  there  till  1800. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  here  on  the  writings  of  these 
years  or  on  his  rather  disgraceful  adventure  a  la  Saint- 
Preux  with  the  daughter  of  his  host  at  Bungay.  It  was 
however  during  this  period  of  exiled  poverty  that  he 
wrote  the  **  Natchez,"  a  huge  manuscript  of  2,383  folio 
pages,  in  which  he  strove  to  involve  his  impressions  of 
America  and  of  life.  Of  this  far  the  greater  part  was 
not  printed  till  1826,  but  it  served  as  a  sort  of  store- 
house from  which  he  drew  successively  Atala  (1801,)  Reni 
(1802)  and  considerable  parts  of  the  Genius  of  Christianity 
(1802).  This  last  lies  outside  our  immediate  field.  Chateau- 
briand's other  contributions  to  fiction  are  The  Martyrs  pub- 
lished in  1809  and  The  Last  of  the  Abencerrages  written 
about  the  same  time  but  not  printed  till  much  later.  To  these 
last  two  works  he  brought  the  added  experience  of  two 
years  of  ofHcial  life  at  Rome,  but  he  seems  to  have  welcomed 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  as  an  excuse  for  resum- 
ing a  haughty  opposition  to  Napoleon,  "  who,"  as  he  some- 
what fatuously  assures  us,  "  made  the  world  tremble,  but  me 
never."  Yet  these  works  were  not  the  immediate  result  of 
those  years  but  of  what  he  called  a  Journey  from  Paris  to 
Jerusalem^  a  trip  undertaken  partly  to  gather  materials  for 
the  Martyrs^  partly  at  the  suggestion  of  a  lady  who  was  not 
quite  ready  to  yield  to  his  seductive  morgue  and  who  met 
him  on  his  return  in  the  Alhambra,  where  for  some  years 
their  names  could  be  deciphered  together.  I  mention  this 
because  the  intermingling  of  sensuality  and  religious  senti- 
ment is  as  constant  in  Chateaubriand  as  it  was  in  Bernardin 
and  Rousseau.  It  is  not  difHcult  to  distinguish  the  pinch- 
beck from  the  gold  but  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  it.  Per- 
sons who  desire  details  can  find  them  in  the  discrete  revela- 
tions of  Sainte-Beuve  and  Villemain. 

Thus  much  of  the  life  of  Chateaubriand  is  necessary  to 
any  understanding  of  the  ethical  purport  of  his  novels.  We 
must  now  dwell  briefly  on  the  contents  of  the  novels  that 
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we  may  the  better  comprehend  the  cause  and  nature  of  their 
influence.  Atala  purports  to  be  a  story  told  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  a  melancholy  young  Frenchman, 
Ren^,  in  whom  the  author  intends  that  we  shall  see  himself. 
It  is  narrated  by  the  old  Indian  Chactas  who  has  been  in 
France  in  the  grand  sii:ch,  has  talked  with  F^nelon,  listened 
to  Bossuet  and  to  Ninon,  seen  the  tragedies  of  Racine  and 
acquired  enough  of  civilization  to  combine  an  Homeric  sim- 
plicity of  picturesque  imagery  with  the  dainty  refinements 
of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet.  All  of  which  is  ridiculous 
enough,  but  it  serves  Chateaubriand's  purpose  which  is  to 
bring  civilization  and  the  "  state  of  nature  "  into  more  effec- 
tive contrast  than  Rousseau  or  Bernardin  had  done,  For 
Chactas,  knowing  the  best  that  culture  has  to  offer,  deliber- 
ately prefers  the  wilderness,  as  does  Ren4  himself  and,  as 
Chateaubriand  gives  us  to  understand,  he  would  do  also  were 
it  not  that  a  weary  condescending  charity  forbids  him  to  de- 
prive society  of  his  presence.  Both  Chactas  and  Ren6  have 
had  experiences  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Chateaubriand 
and  Lucile.  Ren£  loves  his  sister,  Chactas  a  young  indian 
girl  who  has  sworn  perpetual  virginity.  He  is  a  captive 
among  her  nation.  She  saves  him  and  to  save  herself  they 
are  forced  to  fly  together.  The  solitary  journey  of  the 
young  lovers,  for  she  returns  his  affection  though  guarding 
her  vow,  is  described  with  a  lingering  dalliance  that  some 
take  for  sentimental  purity  and  others  for  lurking  lubricity. 
As  Joubert  said,  the  passions  here  are  "covered  with  long 
white  veils."  If  it  be  urged  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure, 
it  may  be  replied  that  we  know  Chateaubriand  is  not  in  that 
category.  However  the  pair  come  at  last  to  the  mission 
station  of  Father  Aubry  the  counterpart  of  Rousseau's  Savoy- 
ard Vicar  and  Bemardin's  Solitary  Walker.  There  Atala  who 
"  had  extreme  sensitiveness  joined  to  profound  melancholy" 
presently  died  of  a  disease  that  poets  call  unrequited  love 
and  doctors  by  another  name.  She  is  a  martyr  to  a  roman- 
tic and  therefore  false  conception  of  duty,  but  this  while  it 
might  detract  now  from  the  interest  of  the  story,  added 
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greatly  to  its  charm  in  180O9  in  a  generation  already  pre- 
disposed to  that  maladie  du  Steele  of  which  Chateaubriand 
was  in  part  the  first  talented  exponent  and  in  part  the  cause. 

This  is  even  more  clearly  the  central  point  of  the  in- 
terest of  Reniy  a  second  fragment  detached  from  the  Genius 
of  Christianity  in  1807,  probably  because  its  author  felt 
that  it  would  appeal  to  many  who  did  not  fancy  the  religious 
dilettantism  of  the  latter  work  and  would  offend  perhaps  some 
that  the  other  attracted.  The  hero  of  this  tale,  as  the  name  im- 
plieSf  is  the  person  to  whom  Atala  had  been  related,  namely 
Chateaubriand  himself,  as  he  aspired  to  be  or  to  be  thought 
at  twenty-three.  He  is  a  young  Werther,  full  of  discouraged 
world-pain  such  as  was  forced  on  many  men  of  genius,  first 
by  the  revolt  against  the  dry  rot  of  eighteenth  century 
philosophy,  then  by  the  lie  direct  given  to  the  Utopian 
dreams  of  the  reformers  by  the  bloody  saturnalia  of  the  re- 
volution. Where  men  a  decade  before  had  felt  full  of  hope 
and  strength,  they  felt  now,  at  least  those  of  more  delicate 
organization,  for  it  is  they  alone  who  had  literary  genius  at 
this  time,  helpless  and  hopeless.  From  this  results  an  anx- 
ious introspection  and  an  eager  utterance  of  egoism  that  had 
begun  with  Rousseau  and  culminates  in  Chateaubriand  and 
in  Byron.  Chateaubriand  like  all  the  victims  of  the  maladie 
du  sitcle  are  prisioned  in  themselves.  All  their  invention 
consists  of  creating  a  new  environment  for  their  individu- 
ality. Hence  the  growing  predominance  in  fiction  of  local 
color.  As  Brunetifere  says  "  wherever  the  poet  sets  up  the 
scenery  of  his  work  he  is  and  remains  its  centre." 

Doubtless  other  agencies  contributed  to  evoke  this  state 
of  mind  in  Chateaubriand  and  in  those  who  read  Reni  with 
eager  enthusiasm.  Among  these  it  is  probably  safe  to 
reckon,  with  Brunet6ire,  the  new  cosmopolitanism  that  had 
innoculated  the  literature  of  France  with  a  virus  from  the 
north  that  was  contrary  to  its  nature  and  so  for  the  moment 
toxic.  The  interest  in  foreign  literatures,  the  knowledge  of 
English  and  German  masterpieces  through  translations, 
which   grew   more   frequent    throughout    this    generation, 
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troubled  as  it  were  the  equilibrium  of  the  French  genius. 
Speaking  of  a  period  a  little  later,  and  of  the  novel  Oher- 
mann,  George  Sand  says:  "Ambitions  have  taken  on  a 
character  of  a  feverish  inlensitVi  minds  overwrought  by  im- 
mense labors  have  been  suddenly  tried  by  great  fatigues 
and  piercing  agonies.  All  the  springs  of  personal  interest, 
all  the  forces  of  egoism,  extremely  developed  under  great 
tension,  gave  birth  to  unknown  ills  for  which  psychology 
had  as  yet  assigned  no  place  in  its  annals."  Of  this  malady 
all  sensitively  organized  natures  seem  to  have  felt  more  or 
less  since  the  days  of  Werther  and  Satnt-Preux.  Goethe 
threw  off  the  disease  and  attained  an  Olympian  calm, 
Rousseau  became  mentally  deranged,  Bernardin  was  saved 
from  it  by  his  fatuity,  Chateaubriand  wrapped  himself  in 
egoistic  indifference,  and  in  /fen^,  or  the  Effect  oj  the  Pas- 
sions he  has  given  us  the  most  noted  French  exposition  of 
this  slate  of  soul.  It  is  this  that  made  him  the  father  of 
romanticism,  of  which  Sainte-Beuve  quotes  an  anonymous 
wit  as  saying  that  "Rousseau  had  been  the  grandfather  and 
Bernardin  an  uncle  who  had  come  back  from  India  for  the 
purpose." 

But  whatever  may  have  beec  the  ancestry  of  Reni  the 
posterity  is  neither  scanty  nor  doubtful  and,  though  the  in- 
fluence was  almost  wholly  evil  and  obviously  so,  yet  its  in- 
fluence was  so  great  and  it  so  sums  up  and  characterizes  the 
morbid  virus  of  romanticism  that  it  is  well  to  let  Rend  tell 
his  siory,  as  far  as  may  be  in  his  own  words  as  he  sits  with 
his  old  friend  the  now  blind  Chactas  and  the  good  but  stern 
mission-priest  Souel  by  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  regard- 
ing the  world  with  indifference  and  his  wife  and  child  near 
by  with  a  weary  ennui  of  which  we  may  read  particulars  in 
the  Natchez  quite  worthy  to  rank  with  the  rankest^^^ars  du 
mal  of  Baudelaire. 

Ren£  is  a  character  with  whom  it  is  hard  to  feel  respect 
or  patience,  a  man  of  brilliant  genius  who  becomes  the 
spendthrift  of  his  talent  through  a  complete  lack  of  even  a 
rudimentary  sense  of  social  duty  or  self-control.     He  has  an 
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utter  lack  of  will,  being  indeed  a  monstrosity  of  egoism, 
very  like  in  this  to  Chateaubriand,  so  self-absorbed  that 
nothing  outside  himself  seems  worth  desire  or  contempla- 
tion. Chateaubriand  has  told  us  of  himself  that  *' people 
wearied  him  by  dint  of  loving  him,"  and  it  was  with  a  some- 
what similar  condescension  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends 
that  Ren£  at  last  consented  to  tell  them  ^^  not  the  adventures 
of  his  life,  for  he  had  experienced  none,  but  the  secret  sen- 
timents of  his  soul,"  of  which  those  of  his  kind  were  always 
replete  to  nausea.  He  describes  himself  at  the  outset,  very 
justly,  as  "  a  young  man  without  force  or  virtue,  who  finds 
in  himself  his  own  torment,  and  has  hardly  any  evils  to  be- 
moan save  those  that  he  had  himself  caused."  We  know 
that  Chateaubriand  was  uncongenial  to  his  parents.  Ren£ 
too  has  no  sympathies  in  childhood,  but  it  is  because  he  has 
cost  his  mother  her  life  and  his  father  has  died  in  his  arms 
while  he  was  still  young.  As  Chateaubriand  owed  what  he  was 
pleased  to  imagine  his  conversion  to  the  emotions  attending 
the  death  of  his  mother  and  sister  so  Ren£  receives  from 
his  father's  death  his  first  presentiment  of  immortality.  The 
eflfect  of  religion,  so  called,  on  character  was  about  equally 
absent  in  both  cases.  Chateaubriand  could  not  describe 
that  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  His  character  never  at- 
tained an  adult  development.  It  was  neither  christian  nor 
pagan,  but  hermaphrodite.  And  so  was  Rent's.  In  youth 
this  young  hopeful  "  used  to  go  apart  to  contemplate  the 
fugitive  clouds  or  to  hear  the  rain  fall  on  the  foliage." 
Naturally  therefore  when  he  stood  before  "  the  entrance  to 
the  deceptive  paths  of  life  "  he  cared  to  enter  on  none  of 
them.  The  monastic  life,  being  the  most  obviously  un- 
natural and  apparently  useless,  attracted  him  most  but 
"  whether  through  natural  inconstancy  or  prejudice "  he 
changed  his  plans  and  resolved  to  nurse  his  melancholy  on 
the  relics  of  antiquity,  "  but  he  grew  weary  of  searching  in 
these  grave-clothes  where  too  often  he  stirred  only  a  crimi- 
nal dust."  He  sums  up  his  impression  of  modem  Europe 
by  describing  the  view  from  the  crater  of  Etna  where  on 
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the  one  side  all  Sicily  lay  beftwe  him  in  miniature  and  on 
the  other  its  entrails  burning  amid  puffs  of  black  vapor ;  and 
he  continues  : 

■'  A  joung  man,  tult  of  pnssions,  sealed  on  the  brink  of  a  volcano,  weep- 
ing  over  mortuls  whose  dwellings  he  could  hardly  see  at  his  feet,  is  doubt- 
less, old  men,  onlj  an  object  worthy  of  your  pity,  but  whatever  you  may 
think  of  Ren^  this  picture  offers  you  the  image  of  his  character  and  of  his 
exislence.  Thus  all  mj  life  I  have  hnd  before  my  eyes  a  creation  at  once 
ioimense  and  imperceptible,  and  an  abyss-  yawning  at  my  side."  Then  after 
a  rhetorical  pause,  seeing  that  they  actually  took  him  seriously  "his  (ace 
grew  tender,  tears  6owed  from  his  eyes  and  he  cried :  Blessed  savages.  Oh 
why  cannot  I  enjoy  the  peace  that  accompanies  you  always.  While  with  so 
little  profit  I  journeyed  through  so  many  countries,  you  seated  tranquilly 
beneath  your  oaks  let  the  days  pass  uncounted.  Your  only  motives  were 
your  needs  and  vou  attained  better  than  I  the  result  of  wisdom,  as  a  child 
between  his  play  and  his  sleep.  If  that  melancholy  that  is  engendered  by 
excess  of  happiness  did  sometimes  touch  your  souls  you  soon  issued  from 
thai  passing  sadness  and  your  eyes  lifted  to  heaven  sought  with  emotion  that 
unknown  jr.  mr  sais  guoi  that  takes  pity  on  the  poor  savage.  .  .  .  The  study  of 
the  world  had  taught  me  nothing  and  yet  1  had  no  longer  the  bliss  of  inno- 

I  suppose  one  may  regard  this  as  in  some  ways  a  test 
passage.  Those  who  like  that  sort  of  thing  will  like  the 
Natchez  and  the  rest,  those  who  find  it  irritating  will,  if  they 
are  readers,  prefer  to  direct  their  attention  elsewhere  and  if 
they  are  students,  will  admire  the  form  while  regretting  the 
pernicious  teaching  that  it  masks. 

At  Paris  Ren^  found  he  was  only  "  belittling  his  life  to 
bring  it  to  a  level  with  society."  in  the  country  he  was 
"  fatigued  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  scenes  and  ideas." 
No  wonder  that  after  amusing  himself  by  throwing  leaves 
into  a  brook  he  reflects :  "  See  to  what  a  degree  of  puerility 
our  proud  reason  can  descend."  Ren4  had  reached  this 
point  in  his  mental  and  moral  degeneration  when  he  began 
to  feel  the  desire  of  sharing  it  with  another.  His  feelings, 
here  too,  are  a  curious  perversion  of  mingled  Christianity 
and  paganism.  "  Oh,  God,"  Ren^  exclaims  "  if  thou  hadst 
given  me  a  wife  after  my  desire,  if  as  to  our  first  parent  so 
to  me  thou  hadst  brought  an  Eve  drawn  from  myselfl 
Heavenly  beauty,  I   should  have   prostrated  myself  before 
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thee,  then  taking  thee  in  my  arms,  I  should  have  prayed  the 
eternal  to  give  thee  the  rest  of  my  life." 

This  is  Chateaubriand's  ideal  of  romantic  love.  As 
Sainte-Beuve  says,  (Causeries,  ii.  151)  "  what  he  sought  in 
love  was  less  the  affection  of  such  and  such  a  woman  than 
an  occasion  of  agitation  and  fantasy,  it  was  less  the  person 
that  he  sought,  than  the  regret,  the  recollection,  an  eternal 
dream,  the  cult  of  his  own  youth,  the  adoration  of  which  he 
felt  himself  the  object,  the  renewal  or  the  illusion  of  a  cher- 
ished situation."  This  appears  in  the  relation  of  Chactas  to 
Atala,  it  reappears  in  the  Vell6da  episode  of  the  Martyrs^ 
and  especially  in  the  astonishing  later  "relation,"  for  it  would 
be  hardly  just  to  speak  of  love  in  connection  with  Ren6  or 
with  Chateaubriand,  that  unites  Ren6  to  C^luta.  To  this  we 
shall  recur  presently.  For  the  moment  Ren6  finds  in  the 
kisses  of  his  sister,  Am^lie,  the  Lucile  of  fact,  the  nearest 
approach  to  contentment  of  which  his  distorted  heart  was  ca- 
pable. "  In  this  delirious  state,"  he  says,  "  I  almost  came 
to  desire  to  feel  some  evil  that  I  might  have  at  least  a  real 
object  of  pain."  His  sister  shares  his  incestuous  feelings 
but,  with  more  perspicacity  and  decision  than  Chateaubriand 
would  have  though  sympathetic  i«  his  blas^  hero,  she  takes 
refuge  in  a  convent.  She  writes  to  him,  painting  to  him  the 
charms  of  matrimony  with  a  quivering  pen  that  at  the  close 
almost  betrays  itself  in  the  exclamation  :  "  She  will  be  all 
love,  all  innocence  before  you  ;  you  will  think  that  you  have 
your  sister  back  again."  But  her  separation  from  her 
brother  is  only  for  a  time,  the  same  cradle  held  them  in 
childhood  and  the  same  tomb  shall  soon  unite  their  warm 
dust.  "  If  I  snatch  myself  from  you  in  time  it  is  only  that 
I  may  be  joined  to  you  in  eternity."  Meantime  she  makes 
the  sensible  proposition  that  he  should  adopt  some  pro- 
fession, a  suggestion  that  he  must  have  received  with  a 
languid  smile.  He  visits  the  convent  as  Am^lie  is 
making  her  monastic  profession,  and  hears  her  ejaculate  be- 
neath her  shroud :  "  God  of  mercy,  grant  that  I  may  may 
never   rise  from  the   funeral   couch,  and    crown   with  thy 
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btessinjrs  a  brniher  who  has  not  shared  my  criminal  pas- 
sion." 

ReD4  now  resolves  to  abandon  civilization,  but  while 
waiting  for  his  ship  he  "  wanders  constantly  around  the 
monastery"  reflecting  that  "here  religion  lulls  the  sensi- 
tive soul  in  sweet  deception.  For  the  fiercest  loves  she 
substitutes  a  sort  of  chaste  glow  in  which  the  virgin  and  the 
lover  are  fused  in  one."  But  Am^lie  finally  died,  very 
much  as  Atala  had  done,  and  Ren^  seems  to  have  thought 
it  proper  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  diffusing  a  general 
atmosphere  of  unhappiness  around  him.  Of  this  we  learn 
chiefly  from  the  Natchez. 

The  Natchez^'w  may  be  explained,  are  a  tribe  of  Indians, 
now  extinct,  into  which  Ren^  has  been  adopted.  This  has 
compelled  him  to  take  a  wife,  C^luta,  from  among  them,  but 
nothing  could  compel  him  to  act  like  a  christian  or  even  like 
an  honnite  komtne  to  her  or  to  their  child.  Such  a  conver- 
sion as  Chateaubriand  describes  his  own  to  have  been  implies 
far  less  depth  of  heart  than  shallowness  of  mind,  "  I  be- 
came a  christian,"  he  says  in  his  preface  to  the  G^nie;  "I 
did  not  yield,  I  confess,  to  anj'  great  supernatural  illumina- 
tion, my  conviction  came  from  my  heart,  I  wept  and  I  be- 
lieved." So  it  was  with  Ren^'  and,  as  Sainte-Beuve  says, 
his  letter  to  the  wife  he  has  abandoned  dated  "  from  the 
Desert  on  the  thirty-second  snow  of  my  existence  "  is  on 
this  subject  the  confession  of  the  author's  own  heart.  He 
tells  this  mother  of  his  daughter  that  he  does  not  love  her, 
that  he  has  never  loved  her,  that  she  does  not  and  cannot 
understand  a  heart  "  whence  issue  flames  that  lack  aliment, 
that  would  devour  creation  and  yet  be  unsatisfied,  that 
would  devour  thee  thyself."  When  he  is  gone,  he  tells  her 
she  may  marry,  but  he  adds  in  the  next  paragraph  that  he 
knows  she  will  not,  "  for  who  could  environ  you  with  that 
flame  that  I  bear  with  me  even  though  I  do  not  love."  Of 
course  we  may  say  this  is  the  height  of  fatuousness,  but  the 
intimate  history  of  Chateaubriand  would  justify  Ren^,  for 

re  than  one  woman  seems  to  have  loved  Chateaubriand's 
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disdain,  though  Chateaubriand  certainly  wovld  not  have 
classed  his  own  spouse  with  the  gentle  C61uta. 

As  for  Ren6  he  assures  his  long-suffering  wife  that  the 
trials  of  his  life,  which  seem  to  us  to  be  mere  figments  of  a 
morbid  fancy,  are  such  that  "  they  might  win  a  man  from 
the  mania  of  life."  He  would  like  he  says  "  to  embrace  and 
stab  her  at  the  same  instant,  to  fix  the  happiness  in  your 
bosom  and  to  punish  myself  for  having  given  it  to  you," 
precisely  as  Atala  had  desired  "  that  the  divinity  might  be 
annihilated,  if  only  pressed  in  thy  arms  I  might  have  rolled 
from  abyss  to  abyss  with  the  debris  of  God  and  of  the 
world."  All  of  which  is  much  more  suggestive  of  the 
Marquis  de  Sade  thad  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Again 
in  another  place  Ren6  exclaims  "  Let  us  mingle  sensuous 
joys  (yolupt^s)  with  death,  and  let  the  vault  of  heaven  hide 
us  as  it  falls."  Which  again  suggests  a  certain  chap- 
ter in  the  Wanderifig  Jew  far  more  than  any  chapter  of  any 
gospel.  Sainte-Beuve  says  that  in  writing  thus  Chateau- 
briand gave  passion  *'  a  new  accent,  a  new  note,  fatal,  wild, 
cruel,  but  singularly  poetic.  With  him  there  always  enters 
into  it  a  wish,  an  ardent  desire  for  the  destruction  and  ruin 
of  the  world."  But  in  doing  this  he  only  reproduced  a 
phase  of  mediaeval  satanism,  and  if  satanism  is  poetic  our 
sanity  can  only  protest  that  that  is  so  much  the  worse  for 
poetry. 

Ren6  finds  the  world  so  out  of  joint  that  "  he  is  virtuous 
without  pleasure  and  would  be  criminal  without  remorse." 
He  wishes  he  "  had  never  been  born  or  might  be  for  ever 
forgotten,"  even  by  his  daughter.  "  Let  Ren6  be  for  her," 
he  writes  to  C^luta,  "  an  unknown  man  whose  strange  des- 
tiny when  told,  may  make  her  ponder,  and  know  not  why. 
I  wish  to  be  in  her  eyes  only  what  I  am,  a  sad  dream." 
Which  after  all  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  what  we 
knew  before  that  Chateaubriand  preferred  to  charm  the 
imagination  than  to  win  the  heart.  "He  made  of  everything, 
even  of  filial  sentiment,  a  subject  of  self-glorification   and 
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vanity."'  That  Chateaubriand's  absent  hero  presently  per- 
ished in  a  massacre  of  the  Natchez  was  surely  ao  loss  to 
the  world  though  C^lula  seems  to  have  caught  the  con- 
tagion of  his  folly  and  drowns  herself  at  the  news  of  her  re- 
lease. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  dwell  at  some  length  on 
this  ethical  phase  of  RetU  both  because  I  ara  convinced  that 
it  has  autobiographical  value  and  also  because  the  daughter 
that  lie  abandoned  was  by  no  means  the  only  progeny  of 
that  melancholy  hero.  Years  afterward,  Chateaubriand, 
still  posing  as  an  ennuyi,  wrote:  "If  Ren4  did  not  exist,  I 
would  not  write  it,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  destroy  it  I 
would  destroy  it,  A  family  of  Ren^s  in  poetry  and  prose 
has  swarmed.  We  have  heard  nothing  but  tearful,  dis- 
jointed phrases."  "Evidently,"  comments  Sainte-Beuve 
with  a  healthy  scorn,"  Ren^  did  not  wish  to  have  any  chil- 
dren," and  to  judge  by  the  way  in  which  Chateaubriand 
treats  Rousseau  and  Bernardin,  he  "  would  have  preferred 
in  literature  to  have  no  father." 

ReH6  and  the  Natchez  are  then  as  melancholy  a  travesty 
of  christian  feeling  as  Atala.  They  are  wholly  morbid  and 
essentially  immoral,  but  also  essentially  autobiographical  in 
their  psychology.  Their  charm  and  their  popularity  de- 
pended on  their  morbidity,  which  flattered  an  exceptional 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  on  their  imagination  and  style 
to  which  we  shall  recur  after  speaking  of  the  second  group 
of  Chateaubriand's  fiction,  the  stories  that  resulted  from  his 
visit  to  Palestine.  These  are  The  Last  of  the  Abencerrages 
and  The  Martyrs.  Both  may  be  brieflly  dismissed.  The 
former  is  more  plaintively  morbid  than  the  American 
stories.  The  young  christian  girl  Bianca  de  Bivar  and  the 
gallant  Moor  Aben-Hamet  love  one  another,  but  associa- 
tions, parents,  religion,  combine  to  frustrate  their  love  and 
he  Bnally  seeks  a  vain  consolation  in  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.     Essentially  then   the  situation   is  the  same   as  in 


■  Sainte-Beuve,  C&iuerles,  li,  IJ5. 
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Atala  and  Reni^  namely,' the  conflict  of  passion  with  duty  or 
superstition  or  cofivention.  All  are  elegies  of  self-torture^ 
of  which  the  chief  cause  was  lack  of  cofnmron  sense.  AncS 
the  same  may  be  said  for  The  Martyrs'  where  the  two  epi- 
sodes that  give  it  its  character  as  a  novel,  the  unrequited 
love  and-  suicide  of  the  druidess  Vell^la  and  the  unfulfilled 
loves  of  the  virgin  Cymodoc^e  and  Eudore^  are  character- 
ized by  the  same  teasing  sentimental  toying  with  sensuality. 
Even  when  at  the  close,  the  "martyrs"  are  about  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  circus,  Eudore 

**  takes  off  his  mantle,  covers  with  it  Cjmodoc^e  sa  as  the  better  to  hide 
from  the  ejres  of  the  spectators  the  charms  of  the  descendant  of  Homer, 
when  she  shonld  be  dragged  over  the  arena  by  the  tiger.  Eudore 
feared  that  a  death  so  chaste  might  be  sullied  by  the  shadow  of  ao 
impure  thought  even  in  others.  Perhaps,  too,  it  wa»  a  lasc  insthict  of  na- 
ture,  a  manifestation  of  that  jealousy  that  acconypanies  true  love  even  in  the 
tomb." 

This  citation  may  serve  also  to  suggest  the  purpose  of 
the  narrative  which,  with  Atala^  Reni  the  Abencerrages  and 
the  .  atchezy  but  on  a  broader  field  than  they,  is  intended  to 
bring  two  modes  of  life  or  of  ethical  conception  into  juxta- 
position and  contrast.  As  there  it  had  been  the  civilized 
and  the  savage  or  the  Christian  and  the  Moorish,  so  here  it 
is  the  6'pO'pde  of  rising  Christianity  and  sinking  paganism 
that  he  sings  in  rythmic  prose.  Indeed  The  Martyrs  is  The 
Genius  of  Christianity  in  action.  The  time  is  that  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  real  subject  is  the  contrast  between  the  chris- 
tian and  the  pagan  morality,  and,  what  is  more  interesting 
to  Chateaubriand,  between  the  ways  in  which  this  morality 
manifests  itself  in  ceremonial  and  sacrificial  worship.  For 
it  is  much  less  important  to  him  that  the  faith  he  advocates 
should  be  true  to  salvation  than  that  it  should  furnish  occa- 
sion for  aesthetic  pleasure  and  pathetic  emotions,  that  it 
should  aflTord  him  what  he  describes  in  Atala  as  "the  secret 
and  ineflfable  pleasures  of  a  soul  enjoying  itself."  The  va- 
rious scenes  and  descriptions  are  bound  together  by  the 
tale  of  the  chaste  loves  of  Eudore,  the  christian,  and  Cymo- 
doc^e,  the  descendant  of  Homer,  a  priestess   and  late  con- 
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vert.  There  is  also  a  druidess  of  less  uneasy  virtue  than 
Cymodoc^e,  Vcll^da,  whom  passiim  leads  to  suicide,  for 
•Chateaubriand  seems  to  thmk  no  h«roor  heroine  ol'  interest, 
that  does  not  somehow  make  shipwreck  of  his  life  or  for- 
tune in  some  sort  of  crusade  against  common  sense. 

Clearly  the  nearest  antetype  of  The  Martyrs  is  F^ne^ 
Jon's  Tilimiaque.  Like  that  work  it  is  made  the  vehicle  of 
much  chronology  and  geography,  we  are  carried  from  the 
Netherlands  to  Greece,  from  Rome  to  Egypt,  we  are  intro- 
duced to  nearly  all  the  prominent  characters  of  the  Ante- 
nicene  church  and,  by  a  daring  anticipation,  to  some  of'  the 
philosophes  o(  the  eighteenth  centurj- also.  But  the  great 
fault  of  the  book  is  its  rythmic  style  that  hovers  between 
prose  and  poetry  in  a  way  most  exasperating  to  the  modern 
reader.  Chateaubriand  may  have  meant  to  show  us 
"the  language  of  Genesis  beside  that  of  the  Odyssey."  As 
a  matter  of  fact  his  invocations  to  the  Muse,  his  scenes  in 
heaven  and  hell  and  his  spice  of  the  marvellous,  supposed 
to  be  necessary  to  the  making  of  an  epic  ragout,  seem  sin- 
gularly flat  to  modern  taste,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  must 
be  admitted  that  certain  passages  especially  the  Chants  de 
la  patrie  (books  6  to  lo)  give  us  perhaps  the  high  water 
mark  of  Chateaubriand's  prose  style. 

It  is  this  style,  this  art  of  language  that  is  Chateau- 
briand's chief  title  to  literary  remembrance.  His  thought 
was  very  largely  morbid.  It  it  hardly  worth  while  to  en- 
quire how  far  he  was  sincere  or  capable  of  sincerity.  In 
society  and  in  ethics  he  was  a  poseur  whose  fatuous  con- 
ceit is  endurable  now  only  to  those  who  have  ceased  to  take 
him  seriously.  But  he  was  an  incomparable  artist  in  words. 
And  if  he  fell  sometimes  on  the  aide  to  which  he  inclined 
and  erred  by  excess  of  ornament,  his  genius  was  guided, 
guarded,  saved  from  itself  by  two  critical  friends,  Fontanes 
and  Joubert,  whose  delicate  taste  he  trusted  and  whose 
discreet  counsels  he  gladly  accepted,  much  to  the  gain  of 
his  artistic  reputation.  His  remarkable  gifts  of  vivid  de- 
scription  and    eloquent    appeal,  thus    restrained    from    too 
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obvious  excels,  produced  a  style  of  which  the  effect  can  be 
felt  throughout  the  century,  Thierry  tells  us  how  passages 
from  the^Aaw/5  de  la  fatrie  in  The  Martyrs  inspired  him  to 
write  his  Ricits  mdravingiens  and  even  declares  that  all  the 
typical  thinkers  of  the  first  third  ol  the  century  "  had  had 
Chateaubriand  at  the  source  of  their  studies,  at  their  first 
inspirations."  Nisard,  too,  thought  that  **  the  initial  inspira- 
tion as  well  as  the  final  impulse  of  all  the  durable  innova- 
tions of  the  first  half  of  the  century  in  poetry  history  and 
criticism  ''  were  due  to  him  ;  to  Villemain  he  was  **  a  reno- 
vator of  the  imagination  "  and  to  the  cautious  Sainte-Beuve 
^  the  first,  the  most  original  and  the  greatest  writer  of 
imagination "  during  the  first  half  of  the  century.  The 
fruits  of  this  stylistic  emancipation  of  individualism  may 
be  seen  even  in  our  time.  Chateaubriand  is  the  essentia) 
prelude  not  only  to  Thierry  but  to  Lamartine  and  Vigny,  to 
the  young  Hugo,  to  George  Sand,  to  Michelet,  to  Flaubert, 
to  Loti  and  to  many  others.  It  was  the  example  of  his 
daring  that  taught  men  to  break  boldly,  perhaps  too  boldly 
sometimes,  with  literary  tradition.  He  is  the  source  not  of 
beauties  alone  but  of  faults,  of  those  exagerations  of  lan- 
j^iiage  in  pursuit  of  emotional  effect  that  mar  the  writing 
even  of  such  romantic  masters  as  Hugo.  For  there  was 
an  affectation  even  of  simplicity  in  Chateaubriand,  that  was 
the  very  antithesis  of  classic  restraint,  though  this  last  had 
itself  become  a  mannerism  during  the  eigthteenth  century. 
As  M.  Faguet  has  happil}  put  it,  "  he  insisted  that  this  in- 
definite imitation  should  cease,  that  France  should  have  a 
literature  of  her  own  not  a  borrowed  one,  that  since  she 
was  not  pagan  she  should  drop  mythology  in  poetry,  that 
since  she  was  modern  she  should  not  have  an  ancient  litera- 
ture.'* And  that  was  to  invite  a  reaction  from  the  sixteenth 
century  as  well  as  the  seventeenth,  from  Rousard  as  well  as 
from  Racine. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  study  of  Chateaubriand's 
style  than  by  the  comparison  of  Joubert  *  who  says  that  the 

*  Cited  by  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries,  177. 
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style  of  Paul  and  Virginia  resembles  a  statue  of  white 
marble,  that  of  Chateaubriand  a  statue  of  bronze  cast 
by  Lysippus.  The  former  is  more  polished,  the  latter 
more  brilliaDtly  colored.  Chateaubriand  takes  for  his  mat- 
ter, sky,  earth,  and  hell.  Saint-Pierre  would  choose  a  well 
lighted  landscape.  The  style  of  the  one  has  a  fresher  and 
younger  air.  That  of  the  other  is  more  ancient,  as  though 
it  were  the  style  of  all  time.  Saint-Pierre  seems  to  choose 
what  is  purest  and  richest  in  the  language ;  Chateaubriand 
takes  from  all,  even  from  vicious  literatures,  but  he  makes 
them  undergo  a  veritable  transformation.  Like  that 
famous  metal  which  at  the  burning  of  Corinth  was  formed 
from  the  fusion  of  all  others,  so  the  language  of  Chateau- 
briand  fuses  all  his  thoughts  in  celestial  fire. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  limitations  ol  his  genius 
were  almost  as  striking  as  that  genius  itself.  His  imagina- 
tion gave  a  wonderful  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  his  own 
and  the  following  generation.  It  did  little  or  nothing  to 
direct  or  develop  their  thought.  But  yet  his  novels  are  a 
cardinal  point  in  the  evolution  of  the  French  literary  spirit 
and  of  French  fiction.  They  mark,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant date  since  the  renascence.  For,  as  Madame  de 
Stael  prepared  the  way  for  the  romantic  school  in  the  realm 
of  thought,  philosophy,  and  criticism,  so  Chateaubriand  be- 
came its  master  in  the  realm  of  art  and  of  creative  imagina- 
tion. Bbnjahin  W.  Wbli^. 


OUR  LORD^S  VERNACULAR. 

At  last  it  seems  that  a  definitive  book  has  been  pub- 
fished,  which  so  far  as  the  present  material  carries  us,  set- 
tles the  question  as  to  what  language  our  Lord  used.  I 
say,  '^so  far  as  present  material  carries  us/'  for  critical 
opinions  on  this  subject  must  hold  themselves  in  suspension, 
perhaps  till  the  end  of  time,  or  at  least  until  some  decisive 
addition  to  the  evidence  is  forthcoming,  because  at  present 
there  is  so  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  that  many  fore- 
most scholars  have  felt  it  necessary  to  maintain  an  atti- 
tude of  strict  neutrality. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  evidence  that  our  Lord  spoke 
Aramaic  is  very  weighty,  and  critical  scholarship  is  con- 
stantly adding  to  it.  Thus  it  results  that  if  the  ^*  intelligent 
layman,"  who  is  not  au  fait  on  the  latest  critical  returns, 
wishes  to  get  a  perspicuous  view  of  the  arguments  up  to 
date  fro  Aramaico,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to  do  so 
from  books  published  two  or  three  decades  ago.  It  is  per- 
haps not  too  much  to  say  that,  so  far  as  European  scholar- 
ship is  concerned,  the  contributions  toward  the  solution  of 
the  problem  made  within  the  last  ten  years  more  than  equal 
those  of  the  preceding  centuries. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  therefore,  that  one  welcomes  a 
new  book  by  a  competent  and  trustworthy  student  of  this 
period.  Such  a  work  we  have  in  Herr  Meyer's  yesu  Mut^ 
ters-prache} 

1  Je.su  Muttersprache,  Das  galilaische  Aramaisch  in  seiner  Bedeutung 
fur  die  Erklarung  der  Reden  Jesu  und  der  Evangelien  uberhaupt.  Von 
Arnold  Meyer.  Freiburg  und  Leipsig:  J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1896;  London  and 
Edinburgh  !  Williams  and  Norgate.  The  book  is  exhaustively  reviewed  in 
that  technical  journal,  The  Critical  Review^  for  October,  1896, bj  one  of  the 
foremost  Syriac  scholars  in  England,  Mr.  G.  H.  Gwilliam.  I  refer  my  pro- 
fessional readers  to  this  article  for  a  much  fuller  resum^  than  space  permits 
here.  It  is  reviewed  also  at  less  length  by  Orello  Cone  in  The  Nejv  World 
for  March,  1897,  and  by  Prof.  Marshall,  of  Manchester,  England,  in  The 
A  merican  yaurnal  of  Theology,  January,  1897. 
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At  the  outset,  intention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  deiUing 
with  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  vernacular,  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  theologians  is 
observable ;  nearly  all  admit  that  Aramaic  was  the  language 
of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  yet  in  theological 
works  it  is  constantly  assumed  that  the  Greek  words  of  the 
text  were  those  actuallj-  uttered  by  our  Lord.  But,  if  the 
Aramaic  theory  be  correct,  the  evangelical  accounts  are 
really  translations,  and  the  actual  sounds  can  be  heard  only 
by  the  reconstruction  of  the  Semitic  original.  This,  how- 
ever, as  every  textual  student  knows,  is  a  most  precarious 
undertaking. ' 

Now,  Christ's  vernacular  was  either  some  Semitic  dia- 
lect or  Greek, — there  is  no  third  hypothesis  worth  examin- 
ing. And  in  Mr.  Gwilliam's  opinion— an  opinion  as  worthy 
of  consideration  as  Herr  Meyer's — the  arguments  adduced 
in  the  present  work  and  in  the  works  of  Duval,  Neubauer, 
Cust,  and  Archbishop  Clement  David,  of  Damascus,  give 
the  quietus  to  the  claims  of  Greek.  Here  follows  another 
interesting  opinion,  shared  to-day  by  practically  all  Semi- 
tists,  viz.,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  spoke  Greek  as  well  as  their 
native  Semitic  dialect.  This  is  rather  remarkable  iti  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  traditional  theory  is  that  Palestine  pre- 
sented a  beautiful  illustration  of  bilingualism,  and  that  this 
theory  has  commanded  the  assent  of  a  large  number  of 
critical  scholars. 

The  next  question  then  is:  what  was  this  Semitic  dia- 
lect?    Was   it   Hebrew,  or  Aramaic,  or  a   jargon   of    both 

■  In  lome  sort  of  justification,  however,  of  thU  UDivertal  usage  among 
■cholars,  it  must  b<  remembered  that  these  Greek  documents  are  not  onlj 
confessedlj  inspired,  btil  they  are  Ike  only  ones  accessible  in  the  fremiaet. 
If  we  did  not  use  Iktia,  we  coutd  use  none,  unless,  indeed,  each  man,  follow- 
ing the  leadership  of  students  like  Prof.  Marshall,  set  out  to  reconstruct  the 
Aramaic  original  for  himself.  I  maj  add  that  the  attempt  Just  cited,  while 
it  has  developed  some  daring  and  brilliant  (eats  of  philological  scholarship 
has  not  met  with  anj  very  widespread  approval  on  the  port  of  the  learned 
author's  confrSres. 
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admixed  with  scattering  Latin  and  Ghreek  words  (Deutsch)  ? 
There  is  the  possibility  of  such  a  faiois^  as  witness  the 
negro  jargon  of  Jamaica.  Deutsch's  view  is  probably  an 
**  exaggeration  *' ;  and  yet  we  must  acknowledge  that  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  description  of  the  dialect  is  impossible 
with  our  present  materials.' 

The  safest  guide  is,  after  all,  not  the  PalesUmum  Versiom^ 
nor  the  yerusalem  Talmud^  but  the  native  words  embedded 

in  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.*  Unfortunatdy  this  ma- 
terial is  very  meagre,  and  is  rendered  still  more  unreliable 

through  inaccuracies  of  transliteration.    Mr.  Grwilliam  calls 

attention   to  i^^oBd^  which  the  author  explains    by   the 

Aramaic  eppethack  or  eppaUach^  but   to  which  Dr.  Neu- 

bauer  prefers  the  Hebrew  hippathacK 

Meyer,  again,  favors  as  a  rendering  MopoMitfiC,  ^Our 
Lord  come,"  rather  than  the  usual,  '*  Our  Lord  has  come.** 
It  may  well  be  argued  that  these  three  sources— tf.  e.^  the 
Aramaic  words  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Talmud  idiom^ 
and  that  of  the  Palestinian  Version — ^**may  represent  as 
many  dialects,  contemporaneous  with  the  form  of  Aramaic 
spoken  in  Samaria,  and  a  modem  Hebrew  prevalent  in 
Jerusalem." 

The  third  part  of  the  book  will  be  particularly  interest- 
ing to  scholars  on  account  of  the  reference  it  contains  to  one 
of  the  most  significant  investigations  now  being  carried  on  ; 
I  mean  Resch's  work  on  the  Agrapha.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed that  our  Lord's  *'  logia,"  which,  according  to  Papias, 
were  preserved  by  St.  Matthew  in  "  Hebrew,"  were  incor- 
porated, with  slight  variations,  into  our  first  Gospel.  Now, 
according  to  Meyer,  the  third  Gospel  presents  material  sim- 
ilar in  kind  but  different  in  content,  some  indeed  exhibiting 

■  Certainlj  the  once  popular  terminologj,  **  Sjrro-Chaldaic  " — ft  terrible 
barbarism-^is  quite  inaccurate  to-daj. 

*  I  take  tbe  libertj  of  referring  mj  readers  to  an  article  in  the  December 
Century^  bj  Mrs.  Lewis,  on  the  language  Christ  spoke.  This  artidet  while 
▼erj  popular,  is  accurate  and  trustworthj.  A  good  statement  of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  words  in  the  New  Testament  referred  to  in  the  text 
will  be  found  there. 


greater  antiquity  and  more  indubitable  genuineness.  Those 
in  the  second  Gospel  are  from  the  same  source.  Thus 
there  are  three  attempts  at  translation.  But  Meyer  dis- 
credits Reach's  conclusion  that  an  original  Gospel  in  He- 
brew, the  work  of  St.  Matthew,  lay  back  of  all  the  "logia- 
tradition."  Rather,  taking  Papias'  "Hebrew"  to  mean 
Aramaic,  he  posits  "another  Aramaic  source  in  the  record 
made  by  St.  Mark  of  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter,  which 
was  doubtless  delivered  in  this  dialect  and  translated  by  St. 
Mark  in  Greek."  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  which  probably  did 
not  reach  its  present  completed  form  until  early  in  the  second 
century,  contains  much  material  that  was  not  in  these  sources, 
but  which  came  either  from  some  other  documents  or  from 
the  oral-tradition.  Thus  the  final  shaping  of  these  Synopti- 
cal Gospels  in  detail  is  obscure.  We  know  there  was  an 
Aramaic  narrator  and  an  Aramaic  writer.  But  the  "real 
writing  of  the  Gospels  did  not  begin  until  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  there  the  authors  had  at  their  disposal  the 
numerous  written  sources,  probably  already  in  a  Greek 
dress,  and  the  abundant  oral-tradition  which  was  regarded 
as  of  equal  if  not  of  greater  value." 

Having  disposed  of  this  very  important  question,  our 
author  has  the  following  arguments  by  which  to  establish 
his  original  thesis : 

1.  The  population  of  Palestine,  at  the  beginning  of  our 
era,  was  almost  homogeneously  Jewish — certainly  this  is 
true  of  Judea.  The  Chaldean  invasion  did  not  completely 
depopulate  the  country,  and  indeed  returning  exiles  made 
up  its  losses.  Then,  "Hebraism"  was  reestablished  with 
the  triumph  of  the  Maccabean  arms  throughout  nearly  all 
Palestine ; — and  even  in  Galilee  where  the  population  was 
more  mixed  than  elsewhere,  the  Jews  were  clearly  the 
dominant  race. 

2.  Herr  Meyer's  next  argument  is  based  on  the  diffi- 
culty, or  practical  impossibility,  of  what  philologists  term 
"  language-shifting,"  the  substitution  by  a  nation  of  one  ver- 
nacular for  another.     The    supporters   of   the  theory  that 
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Christ  spoke  Greek  ask  us  to  believe  that  the  Jews  adopted 
this  alien  tongue,  '*  although  surrounded  by  the  Semitic 
tribes  of  the  South  and  on  the  East  of  Jordan,  though  bor- 
dered by  Phoenicians  and  in  perpetual  contact  with  the 
Aramaic  population  of  Syria."  The  men  of  the  Diaspora^ 
living  in  Greek  lands,  did  make  this  change ;  and  precisely 
this  fact  constituted  one  of  the  principal  differences  between 
them  and  the  Palestinian  Jews. 

3.  The  witness  of  the  trilingual  inscription  on  the 
Cross  shows  that,  Latin  being  the  official  language,  Greek 
was  not  understood  by  all,  for  a  "  Hebrew  "  rendering  had 
to  be  added — ^presumably  for  the  benefit  of  the  body  of  the 
people.  Notice  also  that  St.  Peter  betrayed  himself  by  his 
speech ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Greek 
of  Jerusalem  was  dialectically  variant  from  the  Greek  of 
Galilee ;  but  there  is  positive  proof  that  the  northern  pro- 
nunciation of  "  Hebrew  "  differed  from  the  southern. 

4.  A  fatrios  glossa^  modified  from  the  Greek,  is  wit- 
nessed to  by  Philo  and  Josephus.  On  this  Mr.  Gwilliam 
remarks:  "  Independent  testimony  is  borne  by  the  Syrians. 
In  Ancient  Syrians  Documents,  p.  8,  the  followers  of  Christ 
are  described  as  '  Hebrews  and  knowing  only  the  tongue 
of  the  Hebrews.'"* 

5.  Place-names,  a  perilous  argument  at  the  best,  as 
shown  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  England,  are  enlisted.  The 
evidence,  however,  of  such  a  passage  as  Acts  i:  19  ("in 
their  language  that  field  was  called  Akel-dama,  /.  ^.,  the 
field  of  blood")  is  insuperable;  and  still  more  significant 
are  the  vernacular  comments  in  St.  Mark. 

In  answer  to  all  this,  the  plea  that  because  Greek  was 
the  language  of  commerce  and  letters  and  most  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  that  therefore  it  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Palestinian  Jews — it  may  be  urged  that  not  only  is  this  des- 

1  The  exact  testimony  furnished  by  Josephus  is  this :  He  tells  us  that 
Titus  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Jerusalem  during  the  siege  and  try  to  induce 
the  Jews  to  relinquish  their  opposition.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he 
spoke  to  them.    T^  irarpUp  ^XSnTar^  i,  ^.,  ifipeU^c^p, 


titute  of  historical  support,  but  it  ignores  the  whole  point  of 
the  argument  on  the  other  side,  which  is  based  on  the  char- 
acteristic racial  peculiarities  of  these  same  Jews.  The  author 
cleverly  pricks  the  fallacy  in  the  statement  that  the  angelic 
salutation  in  St.  Luke,  i,  28,  implies  the  use  of  Greek,  It 
is  claimed  that  the  alliteration  of  the  p;)ssage  evidently  be- 
longs to  an  original,  because  it  would  be  pointless  in  a 
translation.  He  answers,  "  Although  the  angel  perhaps 
could  not  have  saluted  the  Virj^in  in  Aramaic  or  Hebrew 
with  that  precise  form  of  words,  it  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  genius  of  a  Hellenistic  translation  to  have  intro- 
duced an  alliteration  in  imitation  of  Old  Testament  style. 
Exact  rendering  was  less  sought  than  a  clear  representation 
of  the  sense  of  the  original." 

Dr.  Meyer  thinks  that  the  quotations  in  the  Gospels 
from  the  SeptuagJnt,  of  which  much  has  been  made  on  the 
Greek  side,  prove  little  or  nothing.  The  familiar  Greek 
version  would  naturally  be  used  by  one  who  wrote  Greek, 
unless  some  special  point  was  involved  in  the  Hebrew. 
And  indeed  many  New  Testament  quotations  are  made 
from  the  Massoretic  Text,  some  from  pre — or  extra — Mas- 
soretic,  but  non-Septuagintal  texts. 

It  is  quite  beside  the  point  to  deny  that  Christ  could 
speak  Greek  ;  in  the  face  of  simply  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, such  a  proceeding  would  be  highly  uncritical.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  can  say  that  Matthew  probably  could 
speak  it,  because  his  business  required  it.  Luke  certainly 
ivas  a  Hellenist ;  Mark  was  St.  Peter's  interpreter,  and  St. 
John  undoubtedly  used  Greek  during  his  residence  in 
Ephesus ;  but  as  Greek  was  not  the  language  of  Palestine, 
it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  it  -was  not  the  language  used  in 
teaching  the  common  people.* 

In  an  "historical  survey,"  {gesckicktlicker  UeberbUck) 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the 

'  Indeed  such  a  work  as  the  Vila  Porfhyrii  clearly  shows  that  even  as 
late  Si  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  Greek  was  not  understood  by 
bU  the  Inhabitanti. 
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Aramaic  dialect,  in  which  he  shows  that  while  of  course, 
the  New  Testament  *^ Hebrew"  was  not  the  classical 
Hebrew,  neither  was  it  '^Chaidee,'*  which  some  have 
curiously  supposed  was  brought  back  by  the  returning  ex- 
iles. It  was  the  resultant  of  the  well-known  linguistic  laws 
of  phonetic  decay,  brought  about  by  the  contact  of  the  old 
classical  Hebrew  with  the  surrounding  Semitic  dialects. 
There  is  some  evidence  for  believing  that  a  purer  language, 
(perhaps  of  a  hieratic  type?)  was  cultivated  in  the  homes  of 
the  Pharisees,  and  obtained  more  or  less  in  Jerusalem  and 
Judea.  At  any  rate,  attention  is  particularly  called  to  the 
recently  recovered  fragments  of  Ecclesiasticus  which  show 
that  a  "pure" — might  I  suggest  an  " archaistic ? " — Hebrew 
could  be  written  and  understood  two  hundred  years  before 
our  era.^  Let  me  add  that  in  all  probability  such  composi- 
tions, while  popular  in  their  content,  appealed  in  their  liter- 
ary forms  only  to  small  and  exclusive  strata  of  highly  edu- 
cated Jews. 

On  the  whole,  this  fresh  and  excellent  review  of  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  make  it  fairly  certain  that  our  Lord  spoke 
an  Aramaic  dialect,  presumably  of  the  Jerusalem  type  ;  and 
also  that  the  currently  received  opinion  as  to  the  bilingual- 
ism  of  Palestine  must  be  modified  so  as  to  restrict  that  char- 
acteristic very  largely  to  the  cultured  classes. 

Willis  Hatfield  Hazard. 

*  The  text  of  this  curious  fragment  is  now  published  bj  the  Clarendon 
Press,  under  the  able  editorship  of  Drs.  Cowlej  and  Neubauer.  It  is  to  a 
certain  degree  ''pure"  Hebrew,  but  it  contains  a  strong  admixture  of 
Aramaic  words  and  phrases. 


ROMANCE  WRITING  AMONG  THE  GREEKS. 


Leaving  the  dry  fragmentary  remains  described  in  the 
first  part  of  this  paper,  we  pass  to  an  extant  text.  It  is  re- 
lated that  Xenophon,  of  Athens,  who  was  in  his  way  the 
father  of  fictitious  prose  narrative  {pace  the  critics  of  Her- 
odotus), had,  at  a  much  later  date,  three  namesakes,  who 
were  distinguished  by  their  nationality  as  the  Antiochene, 
the  Cyprian,  and  the  Ephesian.  Whether  or  not  the  name 
of  Xenophon  was  real  or  assumed  is  of  little  consequence ; 
for  the  love-tales  of  the  two  first  have  perished,  and  of  the 
personality  of  none  of  the  three  do  we  know  anything. 
Xenophon  of  Ephesus  has,  however,  left  us  his  "Story  of 
Anthea  and  Habrocomes"  in  five  books,  Suidas  speaks  of 
it  as  having  ten,  and  Rohde  suggests  that  our  version  is  an 
abridgment  of  a  longer  original,  perhaps  made  by  the 
author  himself.  Certainly  a  novel  of  seventy  pages  is  more 
than  usually  compressed,  and  it  is  in  places  sketchy  and 
abrupt. 

Xenophon's  date  is  variously  placed  from  the  second  to 
the  fifth  century;  the  indications  in  the  work  itself  point  to 
an  early  origin.  In  the  treatment  of  plot  there  is  some  ad- 
vance upon  lamblichus,  though  Xenophon  seems  lo  have 
been  at  a  loss  how  to  start  his  machinery,  and  the  first 
motive  is  most  clumsily  devised.  Habrocomes,  the  son  of  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Ephesus,  is  so  intoxicated  with  pride  at 
the  honors  paid  him  by  his  fellow-citizens  for  his  exceeding 
beauty,  as  well  as  for  his  character,  that  he  dares  to  defy 
even  the  God  of  Love  himself.  Punishment  is  sure ;  Eros 
takes  vengeance  by  causing  him  to  become  enamored  of  a 
maiden  of  wondrous  charms,  who  conceives  a  secret  flame 
for  him  in  return.  The  passion,  unconfessed,  consumes 
their  hearts ;  the  parents,  in  anxiety  at  the  apparent  illness 
of  their  children,  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Colophon, 
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and  learn  that  the  two  must  together  endure  a  fate  of  wan- 
dering  and  trial,  though  at  the  last  a  happy  issue  awaits 
them.  The  pious  parents  forthwith  celebrate  the  marriage  of 
their  children,  and,  as  if  the  god  were  not  able  to  fulfill  his 
own  prophecies,  send  them  forth  after  a  little  time  to  meet 
their  fate.  The  oracle  is  fulfilled  by  adventures  of  many 
kinds,  and  manifold  temptations ;  the  surpassing  beauty  of 
the  pair  causes  all  whom  they  meet  to  fall  violently  in  love 
with  one  or  the  other  of  them  ;  but  through  separation,  im- 
prisonment, slavery,  and  imminent  death,  they  remain  true 
to  each  other,  and  are  at  length  reunited  in  Ephesus,  though 
not  until  the  four  pious  parents,  despairing  of  the  better 
part  of  the  oracle,  have  made  away  with  themselves. 

The  adventures  are  not  badly  handled,  nor  overwhelming 
in  number,  like  those  of  lamblichus.  Indeed  we  might  have 
desired  one  more,  which  should  tear  the  lovers  from  home 
and  from  each  other  for  some  more  cogent  reason  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  scene  of  their  wanderings  is  limited,  unlike 
that  of  the  earlier  tales,  to  the  known  world — Asia  Minor, 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Egypt ;  but  the  gyrations  of  the  wander- 
ing couple  would  be  in  some  cases  inexplicable,  had  not 
Rohde  discovered  that  Xenophon,  passing  frequently  from 
one  to  the  other,  finds  it  diflFicult  to  make  the  leap  unless 
they  are  in  the  same  country  at  the  same  time.  They  are 
accordingly  moved  up,  like  chessmen,  and  hover  about  as 
near  each  other  as  the  children  of  Israel  to  the  promised 
land.  Yet  even  this  will  not  excuse  their  being  found  at  a 
little  place  so  far  out  of  their  way  as  Rhodes,  where  they 
finally  met  each  other,  when  both  are  stated  to  be  on  the 
journey  from  Italy  to  Ephesus.  In  general,  Xenophon  is  most 
at  home  in  the  region  immediately  around  his  native  city. 

Unlike  lamblichus,  Xenophon  is  no  sophist,  though  he 
may  have  belonged  to  that  class,  for  in  his  day  it  was  co- 
extensive with  the  field  of  literature.  He  writes  in  the 
popular  language,  sometimes  using  Greek  that  is  far  from 
Attic  in  purity,  but  expressing  himself  in  a  plain  and  straight- 
forward manner.     There  is  some  attempt  at  representation 
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nf  feeling  and  passion,  but  the  characters  have  hardly  vet  be- 
come living  persons.  There  are  passages  that  show  a  lyric 
grace  and  power.  There  are  striking  poetic  expressions, 
varied  by  the  flattest  of  prosaic  (ormulas.  Altogether, 
though  the  new  form  and  material  are  not  yet  perfected, 
romance  has  already  become  readable,  and  to  an  age  that 
had  no  better  models,  if  not  to  our  own,  of  real  interest. 

Concerning  the  "  History  of  Apollonius,  King  of  Tyre," 
which  exists  only  in  a  Latin  form,  which  it  had  taken  as 
€arly  as  the  seventh  century,  the  story  was  very  popular  in 
the  Middle  Ages ;  it  was  told  at  length  by  Gower  in  his 
"Confessio  Amantis,"  and.  with  change  of  the  hero's  name, 
furnishes  the  plot  of  the  Shaksperian  "Pericles."  The 
introductirin  of  Gower  in  that  play  indicates  how  closeh' 
connected  it  is  with  the  older  poet.  For  the  derivation  of  the 
story  from  a  Greek  original  the  evidence  is  wholly  internal, 
but  convincing.  Of  the  name,  date,  or  country  of  the 
author  nothing  can  be  certainly  known.  Rohde,  in  his 
analysis,  finds  two  very  different  strata  ;  one  the  work  nf 
the  pagan  Greek,  the  other  that  of  the  Latin  translator, 
who  shows  the  influence  of  Christianity.  To  the  latter  be- 
long, according  to  Rohde,  the  criminal  love  of  King  Anti- 
ochus  for  his  daughter  and  the  riddles  familiar  from 
Shakspere,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  story.  Certainly 
the  adapter  has  deviated  far  from  the  original.  His  trans- 
lation must  have  been  free,  often  abbreviated,  perhaps 
sometimes  expanded.  Yet  traces  remain  which  show  us 
that  by  considerable  alteration  the  popular  tale  of  the  Latin 
version  has  been  developed. 

The  most  voluminous,  as  well  as  on  the  whole  the  best 
of  the  Greek  romances  is  the  work  of  Heliodorus,  in  ten 
books,  entitled  "Aethiopica."  Respecting  the  author's  life, 
we  have  the  usual  meagre  amount  of  trustworthy  informa- 
tion. At  the  end  of  his  work  he  signs  himself  "A  Phceni- 
cian  Man  of  Emesa,  of  the  race  of  Helios,  the  son  of 
Theodosius."  We  find  two  notices  of  him  in  church  histo- 
rians— a  place  where  one  would  hardly  look  for  informa- 
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tion  about  these  love-tales.  Socrates,  writing  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  century,  states  that  Heliodorus,  bishop  of 
Tricca  in  Thessaly,  established  the  custom  prevalent  amonj; 
the  Thessalian  clergy  of  putting  away  their  wives  after 
their  consecration  ;  *^and  his  are  said  to  be  the  erotic  books 
which  he  wrote  when  a  young  man  and  entitled  Aethiopica.** 
Perhaps  the  thought  was  that  the  bishop  had  atoned  for  his 
"wild  oats"  by  a  celibacy  at  that  time  unusual.  Nice- 
phorus  Callistus,  some  centuries  later,  repeats  the  same 
story,  and  adds  a  still  more  interesting  one.  The  local 
synod,  on  the  lookout,  as  synods  are  nowadays,  for  hetero- 
dox and  dangerous  literature,  and  believing  the  ^Aethiopica'^ 
not  to  be  good  food  for  the  youthful  mind,  called  upon 
Heliodorus  either  to  renounce  and  burn  his  books  or  to 
resign  his  bishopric.  He  showed  his  own  estimation  of  his 
work  by  choosing  the  latter  alternative. 

Both  of  these  stories  are  apocryphal.  They  evidently 
represent  a  popular  tradition  which  identified  the  genial 
romancer  with  the  austere  bishop.  This  belief  would  need 
little  more  than  the  identity  of  name  to  rest  upon,  but  it 
may  have  been  supported  by  the  comparatively  pure  moral- 
ity of  the  "Aethiopica,"  and  the  fancied  traces  of  christian 
manners  and  phraseology.  These  supposed  resemblances 
are  misleading,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  book 
was  written  by  a  christian.  The  author  was  thoroughly  a 
pagan.  He  may  have  been  converted,  indeed,  risen  to  a 
station  of  eminence  in  the  church,  and  still  clung  fondl}'  to 
the  un-christian  work  of  his  youth.  But  his  pious  feeling 
for  the  old  gods,  especially  Apollo,  "  who  is  the  same  as 
Helios,"  the  romancer's  own  ancestor,  the  real  absence  of 
all  traces  of  christian  influence,  his  kinship  to  Apollonius 
of  Tyana  and  the  Neopythagoreans,  are  sufficient,  accord- 
ing to  Rohde,  to  dissociate  him  conclusively  from  the  bishop 
of  Tricca ;  and  the  confusion  of  two  persons  of  the  same 
name  is  too  common  in  ancient  history  to  allow  us  to  attach 
much  weight  to  the  evidence  for  identification.  Rohde 
would  place  our  author  in  the  last  half  of  the  third  century. 
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The  story  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  has  been  much 
read  and  often  translated,  Chariclea  is  the  white  child  of 
the  Ethiopian  king,  exposed  by  her  mother  in  terror  at  the 
prodigy,  but  saved  and  reared  by  the  good  priest  Charicles. 
At  the  Pythian  festival  Theagenes  sees  her,  and  they  both 
fall  in  love  at  first  sight.  With  the  connivance  of  another 
priest,  Calasiris,  they  take  flight  for  Egypt,  Theagenes 
swearing  to  respect  Chariclea  during  their  travels.  This 
flight  is  the  beginning  of  their  troubles — a  series  of  adven- 
tures by  sea  and  land,  worked  up  with  skill,  and  terminat- 
ing, when  the  captive  lovers  are  about  to  be  sacrificed  by 
the  Ethiopian  king  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  in  their  recogni- 
tion, release,  and  happy  union, 

Heliodorus,  to  be  sure,  does  not  relate  the  course  of 
events  in  their  natural  order.  With  evident  art  he  follows 
the  epic  rule,  plunging  us  at  the  beginning  in  medias  res; 
then  bringing  up  the  earlier  part  of  the  story  by  long 
narratives.  It  is  chiefly  his  skill  in  the  invention  and 
development  of  the  plot  that  has  made  him  the  first  of 
Greek  novelists.  The  occurrences  of  his  story  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  other  romances ;  but  they  are 
treated  with  an  art  and  freshness  which  scarcely  any  of  the 
others  could  attain  to.  The  lone  of  the  narrative  some- 
times becomes  almost  modern,  as  for  instance  in  the  open- 
ing passage. 

The  characters  are  mostly  lifeless,  as  in  all  these  crea- 
tions. Chariclea  alone  is  an  exception.  The  work  was  in 
later  centuries  called  "Chariclea"  from  its  one  striking 
personage.  Heliodorus  is  of  course  a  sophist :  he  cannot 
write  without  polishing  up  his  sentences  until  they  are  as 
frigid  as  his  characters,  and  introducing  learned  digressions, 
where  he  sometimes  falls  into  curious  errors.  His  style  is 
pitched  upon  a  key  somewhat  too  high  for  him,  and  the 
spoils  of  words  he  has  plundered  from  the  poets  will  not 
always  avail  him.  His  is  not  the  Attic  purity  of  speech; 
and  yet,  in  the  company  he  keeps,  we  may  give  him  credit 
for  a  (airly  good  style. 
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The  morality  of  the  work  is,  as  we  have  said,  high  ; 
immorality  is  not  entirely  excluded  among  the  subordinate 
characters,  but  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  are  as  pure  and 
true  to  each  other  as  any  two  lovers  can  possibly  be ;  and 
they  had  the  advantage  over  our  enlightened  and  incredu- 
lous age  of  being  able  to  prove  it.  To  be  sure,  a  romance 
generally  turns  upon  the  trials  and  rewards  of  faithful  love, 
and  if  the  love  were  unfaithful,  there  would  be  little  left 
worth  putting  in  a  book ;  but  Heliodorus  certainly  has 
much  higher  ideals  and  a  much  purer  tone  than  some  of 
the  other  romancers  whom  we  have  yet  to  consider. 

Quite  different  is  it,  for  instance,  with  Achilles  Tatius. 
His  hero  goes  through  the  formalities  and  even  the  actuali- 
ties of  marriage  with  another  woman  than  his  lady-love  dur- 
ing his  period  of  probation,  and  receives  his  reward  none  the 
less.  Tradition  reported  that  in  later  life  Achilles  became  a 
christian,  and,  like  Heliodorus,  was  elevated  to  the  episcopal 
dignity.  Internal  evidence  points  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth 
century  as  his  date — a  time  when  Christianity  had  pervaded 
the  thought  and  influenced  the  morals  of  the  world.  Whether 
Achilles  was  at  any  time  a  christian  or  not,  his  work  be- 
longed to  a  department  of  pagan  literature,  and  is  conceived 
thoroughly  in  the  pagan  spirit.  The  gods,  to  be  sure,  are 
rather  meaningless  and  ineffectual  beings,  but  it  was  not  easy 
in  the  fifth  century  to  counterfeit  very  successfully  a  serious 
belief  in  the  old  religion.  Life,  manners,  and  thought  look 
back  to  the  ancient  Greek  world,  instead  of  anticipating,  as 
Heliodorus  often  does,  the  modern  tone.  Achilles  is  a 
sophist  of  the  sophists  ;  he  adorns  his  work  with  innumerable 
digressions,  discussions,  speeches ;  he  takes  his  thoughts 
wherever  he  can  find  them,  though  he  borrows  most  largely 
from  Heliodorus.  With  all  the  art  he  has  sought  to  dis- 
play, his  story  has  the  appearance  of  a  patchwork,  wherein 
little  attention  is  paid  to  probability  or  consistency.  A 
monotonous  sameness  often  characterizes  the  rapid  series  of 
adventures  ;  three  different  times  Clitophon  sees  Leucippe 
apparently  murdered  before  his  eyes  ;  just  as  often  she  is 
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restored  to  him  unharmed.  Achilles'  most  original  trait  is 
his  extreme  realism. 

Yet  the  work  is,  on  the  whole,  easy  and  interesting 
reading.  The  author's  view  of  life  is  genial,  he  is  not  often 
tedious,  and  his  narrative,  in  spite  of  digressions,  flows 
onward  easily  and  steadily.  His  rhetorical  art,  prominent 
as  it  is,  is  not  displeasing.  None  of  the  romances  is  a  bet- 
ter representative  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  as  the  story 
is  less  well  known  than  that  of  Heliodorus,  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  giving  a  somewhat  fuller  abstract  of  the  "Adven- 
tures of  Clitophon  and  Leucippe," 

The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  by  a  young  man  of 
Tyre,  who  finds  the  author  admiring  a  beautiful  painting  of 
the  Rape  of  Europa  in  the  temple  of  Astarte  at  Sidon. 
Once  in  time  of  war,  says  our  hero,  whose  name  is  Clito- 
phon, his  uncle  Sostratus,  living  in  Byzantium,  had  sent  his 
wife  and  daughter  back  to  Tyre  for  safe-keeping.  Clitophon 
is  immediately  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  his  cousin, 
Leucippe.  At  dinner,  he  feasts  upon  the  sight  of  her ;  at 
night,  he  is  sleepless.  He  confesses  his  love  to  Clinias,  his 
cousin,  who  from  his  experience  gives  him  useful  sugges- 
tions. He  philosophically  discourses  upon  love  to  his  slave, 
Satyrus,  in  Leucippe's  presence,  and  enjoys  her  approval. 
His  wooing  proceeds  apace ;  he  wins  a  few  kisses  and 
caresses  from  the  maiden.  But  now  his  father,  all  ignorant 
of  this  new  love,  prepares  for  Clitophon's  marriage  with  his 
own  half-sister,  Calligone,  who  was  intended  for  him,  but 
toward  whom  he  has  no  longer  any  inclination.  At  the 
betrothal  sacrifice  an  eagle  snatches  the  offering  from  the 
altar ;  and  this  unfavorable  portent  is  soon  fulfilled  in  the 
abduction  of  Calligone  by  Callisthenes,  a  wayward  young 
man  who  mistakes  her  for  Leucippe.  Clitophon  is  sorry  to 
lose  his  sister,  but  relieved  at  the  postponement  of  his  mar- 
riage. He  succeeds  in  gaining  an  interview  with  Leucippe 
in  her  chamber ;  they  are  interrupted  by  her  mother ;  and 
though  Clitophon  escapes  undiscovered  in  the  darkness, 
they  find  it  expedient  to  flee.     In  company  with   Clinias, 
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the  slave  Satynts,  and  two  other  servants,  they  take  ship  for 
Alexandria.  On  board  they  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Menelans,  an  Egyptian*  who  is  just  returning  home  from  a 
three  years*  exile  for  accidental  murder.  A  terrible  storm 
arises ;  the  ship  is  wrecked ;  but  Clitophon  and  LfCucippe, 
clinging  to  a  timber,  are  cast  ashore  near  Pelusium.  On 
their  way  to  Alexandria  they  are  captured  by  robbers. 
Leucippe  is  carried  away  for  a  sacrifice;  Clitophon  falls 
into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  soldiers.  The  next  day  he 
beholds,  across  a  broad  trench,  the  terrible  sight  of  Leu- 
cippe disembowelled  by  the  robbers.  At  night,  when  they 
have  departed,  and  the  great  ditch  is  filled  up,  he  hastens  to 
the  coffin  in  which  her  body  is  placed,  and  is  about  to  slay 
himself  beside  it.  He  is  prevented,  however,  by  the  snd* 
den  appearance  of  Menelaus  and  Satyrus,  who  resurrect 
Leucippe  alive  and  unhurt.  Menelaus  himself,  it  is  ex- 
plained, had  been  appointed  to  perform  the  sacrifice^  and 
had  deceived  the  robbers  by  means  of  a  false  stomach  for 
Leucippe,  and  an  actor's  sword  with  a  retreating  blade  I 
Leucippe,  now  reunited  to  Clitophon,  but  not  yet  ready  to 
celebrate  her  marriage,  is  beset  by  the  addresses  of  Char- 
mides,  the  general,  from  whom  she  dares  ask  only  a  short 
reprieve,  and  by  another  soldier,  who  mixes  a  love  potion 
in  her  drink,  and  brings  upon  her  a  raving  madness.  But 
the  troops  are  entirely  destroyed  by  a  stratagem  of  the 
robbers,  and  the  lovers  go  to  Alexandria.  Chaereas,  a 
military  fisherman  who  has  assisted  in  briDging  Leucippe 
out  of  hermadness,  and  who  is  also  in  love  with  her,  invites 
them  to  Pharos,  and  with  his  friends  carries  her  off  thence 
by  force.  Pursuing  in  a  ship,  Clitophon  beholds  from  a  dis- 
tance Leucippe's  head  cut  off,  and  her  body  thrown  into  the 
sea.  The  distracted  lover  rescues  the  headless  corpse,  and 
buries  it  with  due  lamentation.  Six  months  later,  when  his 
grief  is  somewhat  assuaged,  he  meets  his  cousin  Clinias  in 
the  market-place,  and  learns  that  two  days  after  their  flight 
Leucippe's  father  had  given  his  consent  to  her  betrothal 
with  Clitophon. 


At  the  same  time  he  is  told  that  Melite,  a  rich  widow  of 
Ephesus,  is  madly  in  love  with  himj  in  despair  and  indif- 
ference he  accepts  her  and  her  wealth,  but  cannot  bring 
himself  to  consummate  the  marriage  before  they  have 
crossed  the  sea — that  element  which  had  separated  him 
from  Leucippe.  The  widow's  blandishments  do  not  avail 
to  shake  his  resolution.  When  they  arrive  at  Ephesus, 
Leucippe  is  found  alive,  but  in  servitude  and  misery  on 
Melite's  estate.  This  time  the  resurrection  is  a  double  one  ; 
for  Thersandrus,  Melite's  first  husband,  who  had  long  been 
supposed  dead,  returns,  and  in  jealousy  beats  and  imprisons 
Clitophon,  although  the  latter,  having  recognized  Leucippe, 
has  been  true  to  her  at  Melite's  expense.  The  latter  dis- 
covers his  love  for  Leucippe,  curses  him  in  prison,  and  con- 
cludes by  begging  for  a  single  embrace  as  the  price  of  his 
liberty.  Clitophon  at  last  yields  to  her  desires,  and  she  in 
return  smuggles  him  out  dressed  in  her  own  clothes.  Ther- 
sandrus, however,  recognizes  him,  drags  him  off  to  jail,  and 
goes  away  to  make  love  to  Leucippe.  Here  he  meets  with 
no  success,  but  he  causes  the  report  to  reach  Clitophon  that 
Melite  has  brought  about  Leucippe's  death.  At  his  trial, 
Clitophon  in  despair  accuses  himself  of  complicity  in  the 
crime  ;  and  though  the  true  story  is  made  known  to  the  court 
by  Clinias,  Clitophon  must,  since  he  has  pleaded  guilty,  be 
put  to  death.  Proceedings  are  interrupted,  however,  by  the 
arrival  of  an  embassy  to  the  temple  of  Artemis,  headed  by 
Leucippe's  father.  Thither  comes  also  Leucippe,  fleeing 
from  Thersandrus  ;  and  father,  maid,  and  lover  are  reunited. 
They  dine  with  the  priest,  and  relate  their  adventures,  Clit- 
ophon carefully  concealing  the  most  unfavoraDle  portions  of 
his  connection  with  Melite.  Thersandrus  demands  and  re- 
ceives a  new  trial  of  the  case,  at  which  he  attacks  the  priest 
for  releasing  the  condemned  Clitophon.  After  eloquent 
arguments,  it  is  agreed  to  settle  the  whole  matter  by  ordeal 
in  a  grotto  sacred  to  Pan.  Leucippe  is  proved  a  maid,  and 
Melite,  by  a  successful  sophism,  which  the  god  does  not  re- 
buke, is  shown  not  to  have  been  unfaithful  "during  her 
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husband's  absence."  Fortunately  no  test  is  required  of 
Clitophon.  All  now  ends  happily.  Thersandrus,  thus  de- 
feated, takes  to  flight,  and  the  trial  goes  by  default.  Leu- 
cippe  explains  how  another  woman,  dressed  in  her  clothes, 
had  been  beheaded  and  thrown  overboard  at  the  time  when 
Clitophon  had  seen  her  supposed  murder;  how  Chaereas. 
her  captor,  had  been  killed  in  a  quarrel  and  herself  sold  into 
slavery.  The  lovers,  with  Leucippe's  father,  return  to 
Byzantium  ;  there  their  marriage  is  celebrated,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  at  Tyre  occurs  that  of  Calligone,  Clitophon'* 
sister,  lu  Callisthenes.  who,  after  stealing  her  by  mistake 
has  wooed  and  won  her  honorably. 

Such  is  the  tale  which  in  former  ages  was  read  so  eagerly 
by  emperors,  monks,  bishops,  and  laity.  This  sketch  will 
suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  average  method  by  which  the 
Greek  romances  are  constructed.  Each  has  something  that 
is  original,  but  very  much  that  is  common  to  it  with  the  rest. 
Storm  and  shipwreck,  robbers,  slavery,  enamored  pursuers 
at  every  turn,  app;ireni  murders,  which  by  some  Jugglery 
are  not  such,  run  through  the  whole  series.  The  resemblances 
are  so  frequent  and  so  close  that,  while  an  imitation  on  one 
side  is  clear,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  in  the  absence  of 
chronological  evidence  to  tell  which  is  the  original  and 
which  the  copy. 

The  writer,  who  styles  himself  Chariton  of  Aphrodisias, 
is  wholly  unknown  to  us  in  his  personality  ;  even  his  name 
looks  like  a  pretty  allegorical  pseudonym.  He  has  left  us 
the  "  History  of  Chaereas  and  Callirrhoe"  in  eight  books, 
composed  upon  a  plan  closely  resembling  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  differs  from  them,  however,  in  placing  his 
story  in  definite  historical  time,  and  in  introducing  real  per- 
sonages. The  father  of  Callirrhoe  is  Hermocrates,  the  Syra- 
cusan  general,  who  took  a  prominent  part  against  the 
Athenians  in  their  invasion  of  Sicily,  was  afterwards  ban- 
ished, and  finally  killed  while  trying  to  effect  his  restoration 
by  force ;  the  time  is  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ.     The  lovers  are  married  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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story  ;  but  shortly  afterward  Chaereas,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy, 
kicks  his  wife  so  violently  that  she  falls  to  all  appearance 
dead.  In  the  tomb  she  revives,  but  only  to  be  carried  awa}- 
by  robbers.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  adventures, 
the  most  noteworthy  of  which  is  the  marriage  made  by 
Callirhoe,  in  fear  for  herself  and  her  expected  child,  with 
Dionysius  of  Miletus. 

The  story  flows  simply  and  plainly  on  to  the  end,  free 
for  the  most  part  from  the  rhetorical  devices  and  digressions 
which  characterize  the  preceding  romancers.  The  style  is 
simple  and  good,  often  showing  imitation  of  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  and  the  poets.  The  characters  are  not  suf- 
ficiently invested  with  force  and  personality — though  at  the 
end  Chaereas  unexpectedly  blooms  out  as  a  successful  gen- 
general-in-chief  in  the  war  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Persians. 

Far  different  from  any  of  its  predecessors  is  the  "  Daph- 
nis  and  Chloe"  of  Longus — ^the  Thomas  Hardy  of  antiquity 
— which  is  the  last  of  the  romances  that  we  shall  consider 
in  detail,  and  to  one  who  can  overlook  the  less  worthy  feat- 
ures, perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  them  all.  It  is  a  pastoral 
story,  which  recalls  the  simple  and  equable  life  pictured  by 
Theocritus  rather  than  the  magnificence  and  tragedy  of 
Heliodorus  and  Achilles.  It  is  simple,  marked  by  few  inci- 
dents as  life  itself  is  in  the  pastoral  sphere,  and  flows  on 
easily  and  good  humoredly  through  the  changing  employ- 
ments of  spring,  summer  and  winter.  The  characters  are 
the  innocent,  easy-going,  picturesque  people  of  the  fields. 
Daphnis  is  a  young  goat-herd ;  Chloe  tends  her  sheep 
not  far  from  him.  What  more  natural  than  that  the  free 
association  and  the  similarity  of  interests  which  might  not 
be  found  in  a  higher  society  should  inspire  love  just  at  that 
susceptible  age  when  youth  is  swelling  into  maturity? 
There  are  no  conventional  restraints  here ;  no  inexorable 
parents  ;  no  oracles  and  cruel  fates  that  drive  the  enamoured 
pair  restlessly  over  sea  and  land.  Robbers  there  are — 
they  are  the  one  thing  indispensable  in  a  Greek  romance ; 
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but  they  play  a  subdued  part.  There  are  seemingly  no 
very  great  obstacles  to  marriage ;  but  our  lovers  are  only 
children,  and  while  they  feel  its  vague,  restless  power,  they 
do  not  yet  know  quite  what  love  means.  So  they  are  good 
friends  and  feed  their  flocks  close  by  each  other's  pasture, 
and  share  their  dinners  and  their  sports,  and  hate  to  be  long 
separated  from  one  another ;  but  the  full  meaning  of  their 
fondness  is  only  revealed  to  them  slowly  and  by  experience. 
At  last,  of  course,  they  are  married,  having  first  been  iden- 
tified as  the  children  of  rich  and  noble  parents,  by  whom 
they  had  been  exposed  in  their  infancy. 

In  this  pretty  liitle  rural  tale  it  is  with  regret  that  we 
recognize  the  hand  of  the  trained  sophist,  the  master  of 
artificiality.  But  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  is,  we  fear,  no 
exception  to  the  rule  that  the  romance  is  a  product  of 
sophistic  rhetoric.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  clever  and  success- 
ful piece  of  work,  though  the  usual  faults  and  absurdities 
are  not  entirely  eliminated.  Good  critics,  among  them 
Goethe,  have  judged  its  na'iveU  genuine.* 

'  Goethe's  praise  is  well-nigh  unbounded.  "That,  also,  is  a  master- 
piece,*' he  said  to  Eckermann/'which  I  have  read  and  marvelled  at,  in  which 
understanding,  art  and  taste  appear  at  their  highest  point,  and  beside  which 
the  good  Virgil  retreats  somewhat  into  the  background."  "I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  have  always  read  and  admired  the  poem  in  its  imperfect 
state,  without  observing  or  feeling  that  the  proper  apex  was  wanting.  But 
this  may  be  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  poem,  since  what  we  possessed 
satisfied  us  so  completely  that  we  never  thought  of  what  was  deficient." 
"The  book  is  so  beautiful  that,  amid  the  bad  circumstances  in  which  we 
live  we  cannot  retain  the  impression  we  receive  from  it,  but  are  astonished 
anew  every  time  we  read  it.  The  clearest  day  prevails  in  it."  **Then  the 
landscape— how  clearly  is  it  given  with  a  few  touches !  "  "The  whole  poem 
shows  the  highest  art  and  cultivation.  It  has  been  so  well  considered  that 
not  a  motive  is  wanting,  but  all  are  of  the  best  anc  most  substantial  kind." 
"Then  there  is  a  taste  and  a  perfection,  and  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  which  can- 
not be  excelled.  "One  must  write  a  whole  book  properly  to  estimate  all  the 
great  merits  of  this  poem,  and  one  would  do  well  to  read  it  every  year,  to 
be  instructed  by  it  again  and  again,  and  to  receive  anew  th<^  impression  of 
its  great  beauty." — Eckermann*sC(?wT'cr^a/io»j  wiVA  Goethe^  i'farch  9  and  20, 
1831  (translations  of  John  Oxenford  and  Margaret  Fuller).  ^Goethe  knew 
Longus,  however,  only  in  the  French  adaptation  of  Amyot's  translation  bj 
Paul  Louis  Courier,  which  he  rightly  praised  as  a  masterpiece.  But  the 
translator's  antiquated  style  quite  alters  the  tone  of  the  Greek. 
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Of  the  time  and  place  of  the  author  we  know  nothing. 
He  is  the  solitary  exemplar  of  his  style  of  writing — the  pas- 
toral romance  in  prose — and  had,  so  far  as  we  can  say,  no 
predecessors  or  followers  in  the  ancient  world.  The  love 
of  nature  which  was  growing  in  his  day,  and  which  has  in 
our  own  become  such  a  passion  of  poetry  and  painting,  has 
led  many  modern  writers  to  follow  in  his  track,  eminent 
among  whom  is  Saint-Pierre.  "Paul  and  Virginia"  is 
modelled  upon  Longus,  but  a  christian  purity  of  thought  has 
purged  the  whole,  and  succeeds  to  the  somewhat  coarse 
delight  of  Longus  in  the  untutored  innocence  of  his  lovers.' 
But  the  fondness  for  nature  and  humble  life  are  the  same 
in  both ;  and  we  must  thank  Longus  for  this  early  attempt 
to  gratify  what  is  distinctively  a  modern  taste.  Could  any 
regret  be  induced  that  the  line  of  romances  has  come  to  an 
end,  except  for  a  few  miserable  Byzantines,  it  would  be  by 
this  charming  picture  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 

To  the  bitter  end  we  must  follow,  though  we  may  pass 
lightly  over  the  last  poor  "shadows  of  old  Greek  culture." 
In  the  age  of  the  Comneni,  Greek  life  and  thought  were 
extinct.  The  undying  Greek  tongue  was  still  spoken,  but 
the  genius  of  the  men  who  used  it  was  as  narrow  as  the 

I  On  the  morality  of  the  romances  in  general,  let  U9  quote,  in  Heu  of 
any  remarks  of  our  own,  Chassang :  "If  the  surface  of  the  romance  is  often 
impure,  they  are  at  bottom  almost  morai.  .  .  ,  We  must  remember  that 
the  ancient  languages  allowed  a  freedom  which  ours  does  not  envj  them ; 
and  Greek  manners,  happily,  are  far  from  being  in  every  point  the  same  as 
French,  In  these  works  there  Is  not  much  said  about  duty  and  virtue, 
there  is  no  refining  upon  sentiment,  the  senses  are  allowed  a  part  which 
shocks  our  modern  delicacy;  still  their  heroes  stru{;gle  more  than  many 
others  against  their  passions ;  they  are  on  their  guard  against  the  surprises 
of  the  senses,  and  at  thf  end  they  triumph  over  many  temptations.  .  .  . 
White  the  characters  of  modern  novels,  who  elevate  love  to  a  virtue,  do  not 
always  respect  even  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  the  heroes  of  most  of  the 
Greek  romances  remain  pure  amidst  a  host  of  perils,  and  In  spite  of  the 
obstaele*,,0)i^L.  ed  to  their  union.  To  be  sure,  the  chastity  of  the  heroes 
forms  a  strange  contrast  with  their  inclinations  to  pleasure;  .  .  .  and  it  is 
not  so  much  essons  of  morality  that  we  can  look  for  here,  as  Information 
about  the  private  life  of  the  ancients," — Chassang,  Hisloire  du  Koman,  pp. 
4J4-5.  Mr.  Jowett  is  more  forcible  than  just  when  hespeaksof  the  "silly  and 
obscene  romances  of  Longus  and  Heliodorus"  {Plata,  ^Aeil.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  435). 


Hmits  of  their  empire.  It  was  the  last  feeble  flicker  of  the 
expiring  flame  in  that  deepest  darkness  which  preceded  the 
dawn  of  modern  civilization.  In  these  days  of  intellectual 
and  political  weakness  men  still  studied  the  models  of 
antiquity,  and  strove,  with  feeble  brain  and  groping  hand, 
to  copy  them  ;  but  if  originality  was  impossible  to  them. 
skillful  imitation  was  equally  so.  To  one  who  has  plunged 
himself  in  this  muddy,  putrid  stream  of  Byzantine  foolish- 
ness, the  creations  of  Heliodonis  and  Charito  will  for  a 
lime  appear  to  be  models  of  power  and  elegance. 

Four  of  these  later  romances,  all  of  which  were  probably 
written  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  are  preserved  to 
ua  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  last  writer  of  prose  in  the 
list  is  Eustathius,  or  Eumathius,  as  his  name  is  variously 
given  by  the  manuscripts — not  identical  with  the  learned 
bishop  who  wrote  a  huge  commentary  on  Homer.  The 
work  of  Eustathius,  in  eleven  books — called  the  "  Drama 
nf  Hysmine  and  Hysmenias" — is  modelled  after  that  of 
Achilles  Tatius,  of  which  it  is,  in  fact,  scarcelj-  more  than 
a  caricature.  In  pedantry,  in  artificiality  and  absurdity, 
the  Byzantines  have  little  difficulty  in  outdoing  their  models. 
Achilles  had  called  his  work  a  "bee-hive  of  stories;"  Eus- 
tathius describes  his  as  a  very  "ant-hill  of  tragedies!" 
Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  analyze  these  recurrences  of 
the  same  old  adventures,  or  even  to  state  that  real  char- 
acter-drawing is  a  thing  scarcely  aimed  at.  At  first  the 
heroine  is  extremely  bold  and  forward ;  the  hero  most 
admirably  unsophisticated.  As  the  story  advances,  the 
maiden  becomes  more  retiring,  and  the  lover  consequently 
more  aggressive ;  but  we  doubt  whether  this  is  not  mere 
accident,  unfounded  upon  any  observation  of  human  nature. 
Sense  is  generally  subordinated  to  sound ;  for  the  author 
prides  himself  upon  a  "tongue  breathing  rhetorical  fire," 
and  decorates  his  work  with  all  the  antithesis,  allitcratioo, 
and  jingle  that  the  most  degenerate  descendant  of  Gorgias 
could  devise.  Yet  some  reward  one  has  for  reading  him  ; 
many  a  hearty  laugh  may  be  had  at  his  very  absurdity. 
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Theodorus  Prodromus,  or  Ptocho  (Beggar)  Prodromus, 
as  he  calls  himself,  has  been  sometimes  considered  to 
stand  just  at  the  dividing  point  between  the  old  and  the 
modern  Greek  literature.  He  lived  as  a  monk  at  Constanti- 
nople in  the  twelfth  century,  and  wrote  other  poems  besides 
the  "  Loves  of  Rhodanthe  and  Dosicles."  This  would-be 
poem, in  nine  books,  is  written  in  Byzantine  iambic  trimeter — 
a  measure  in  which  all  regard  for  quantity  is  lost,  and  exactly 
twelve  syllables  are  chopped  off  for  each  line  with  the 
brainless  regularity  of  a  machine.  Nothing  more  tiresome 
or  unmusical  could  be  conceived.  Theodorus,  in  arrange- 
ment and  incidents,  follows  Heliodorus.  He  aims  at  the 
martial,  heroic  tone,  but  falls  flat  in  the  attempt ;  and  he  has 
written  one  of  the  slowest  and  most  tedious  books  in  exist- 
ence, at  which  one  cannot  even  have  a  good  laugh.  He 
frequently  attempts  to  describe  the  elements  of  physical 
beauty — an  undertaking  which  the  earlier  writers  carefully 
avoided.  For  one  thing  only  is  he  valuable :  his  language 
well  illustrates  the  transition  from  ancient  to  modern  Greek. 

Yet,  alas  the  times  1  even  this  poor  creature  could  have 
an  imitator.  Nicetas  Eugenianus  himself  acknowledges  that 
he  chooses  as  his  model  '*  the  late  philosopher  Prodromus." 
He  copies  from  other  sources,  too,  and  introduces  an  inven- 
tion of  his  own  occasionally — but  inevitably  a  coarse  one. 
Two  of  his  figures  will  suffice  to  characterize  him.  Love  is 
a  bird,  caught  and  held  fast  in  the  bird-lime  with  which  the 
heart  is  smeared.  But  better  still  for  us  in  these  days  of 
bacteria  and  bacilli.  Love  is  a  small  insect  which  may  be 
drunk  down  with  water  and  so  infect  the  whole  system. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  future  Koch  ! 

Of  the  romance  of  Constantimes  Manasses,  in  nine 
books,  entitled  "  The  Story  of  Aristandrus  and  Callithea," 
only  fragments  remain.  It  was  written  in  the  so-called 
"political"  verse — a  fifteen-syllable  measure,  based  upon 
accent,  not  upon  quantity,  and  thus  a  genuine  modern  Greek 
rhythm.  From  the  extracts  that  remain  we  can  gather 
enough  to  see  that  the  story  was  based  upon  the  same  old 


round  of  adventures,  and  without  waiting  to  criticise  verj' 
carefully  these  poor  fragments,  we  close  the  book  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  that  we  have  reached  the  end  of  our  dreary- 
journey  through  the  Byzantine  world,  and  that  we  shall 
no  longer  meet  these  stereotyped  robbers  and  these  char- 
acterless lovers. 

For,  even  in  the  Dark  Ages,  the  world  was  moving  on 
toward  a  better  day.  The  Crusades,  which  kept  Europe  io 
commotion  for  two  centuries,  and  swept  away  much  that 
was  old  and  outworn,  seem  to  have  put  an  end  to  this  feeble 
Byzantine  literature.  The  vigorous  Western  nations  over- 
ran the  East,  and,  with  their  arms  and  manners,  brought  in 
their  fresher  literature.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  tales 
of  chivalry  were  translated  into  Greek  and  widely  read  ; 
the  Greeks  themselves  imitated  them,  as  they  had  imitated 
their  classical  models.  Then,  two  centuries  later,  came  the 
destruction  of  Constantinople,  which,  like  a  great  explo- 
sion, scattered  the  fragments  of  classical  antiquity  over  all 
Europe.  In  the  composite  literature  which  had  its  origin 
under  such  circumstances,  the  romance  took  new  root,  and 
gradually  attained  that  exalted  place  which  it  occupies  in 
the  literature  of  our  own  generation. 

Charlse  J.  Goodwin. 
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THE  PASTON  LETTERS. 

The  letters  of  the  Paston  family  have,  for  some  time, 
been  recognized  as  original  authorities  of  the  highest  value 
to  students  of  English  history.  They  possess  also  a  special 
significance  to  one  who  would  trace  the  development  of 
those  classes  of  Englishmen  who  settled  America.  The 
correspondence  covers  the  period  from  1419  to  1506.  The 
English  in  which  the  letters  are  written  is  more  modern 
than  that  of  Chaucer,  and  grows  more  intelligible  as  the  dates 
of  the  letters  grow  nearer  to  our  own  time.  Still,  it  is  the 
English  used  in  ordinarj'  epistolary  prose,  and  its  orthogra- 
phy varies  with  the  mood  of  the  writer,  II  requires  a  little 
experience  to  follow  the  irregularities  of  a  person  who 
writes  "physshed"  for  "  fished,"  and  who  uses  in  the  same 
letter  the  words  "hyt,"  "h«t,"  "itt,"  and  "it"  with  inter- 
changeable signification.  But  the  peculiar  forms,  which  at 
first  repel,  soon  arouse  an  interest  which  brings  a  smile 
even  while  it  instructs. 

Very  little  remains  of  the  prose  which  was  written  dur- 
ing this  troubled  period,  and  these  letters,  while  extremely 
valuable  to  one  who  studies  the  language,  are  even  more  so 
to  him  who  wishes  to  learn  of  social  conditions,  of  dress 
and  manners,  of  armor,  weapons  and  methods  of  warfare, 
and  of  the  active  practice  of  law  and  conduct  of  litigation 
at  a  time  when  Littleton  was  at  the  bar,  and  when  the 
ancient  doctrines  so  perplexing  to  modern  students  were  all 
very  real  and  practical. 

We  owe  the  existence  of  this  great  collection  to  a  family 
custom,  the  beginning  of  which  was  due  to  the  character  of 
John  Paston,  a  lawyer  and  country  gentleman  of  Norfolk. 
He  had  found  documentarj'  evidence  so  useful  in  his  law 
suits  that  he  seems  to  have  carefully  preserved  nil  of  the 
letters  which  he  received,  and  copies  of  those  which  he 
wrote  to  others.  After  his  death  his  widow,  Margaret, 
6  im) 
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wrote  thus  to  their  son,  Sir  John  Paston  ;  "Your  fader,  in 
hya  trobyll  seson,  set  more  by  liys  wrytyogs  and  evydens 
than  he  dede  by  any  of  his  moveabell  godya."  The  habit 
of  the  father  was  impressed  upon  his  sons  and  followed 
until,  under  the  Tudor  kings,  the  fortunes  of  the  family  hdd 
advanced  beyond  the  danger  of  successful  attack. 

Nearly  every  letter  forms  some  link  in  the  history  of  this 
family,  and  there  is  enough  of  incident  and  adventure  in 
the  account  to  justify  at  least  one  reading  for  the  story 
alone,  while  each  number  possesses  so  much  individuality 
as  to  show  the  writer's  character  through  his  letters  and  thus 
make  him  become  to  the  reader  a  new  and  real  acquaintance. 
Though  the  family  rose  eventually  to  the  Earldom  of  Yar- 
mouth, during  the  whole  of  this  correspondence  they  are 
represented  by  judges,  lawyers,  esquires,  or  knights, 

The  class  to  which  thej'  Hetonged  had  no  love  for  the 
great  Norman  lords.  Their  feelings  were  well  expressed 
by  Sir  John  Fastolf,  who  desired  that  his  fortified  castle, 
called  Caister,  should  be  pulled  down  ratlier  than  be  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  one  of  these  oppressors.  In  1465, 
while  John  Paston  was  confined  in  the  Fleet  prison,  his  ene- 
mies in  the  countni'  were  interfering  with  the  possession  of 
his  lands.  His  wife  announced  to  him  what  was  passing 
with  the  words,  "Men  cut  large  thongs  here  of  other  men's 
lether."  The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  about  this  time,  made  an 
entry  upon  one  of  Paston's  manors,  and  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich sent  him  word  that  he  had  best  exhibit  his  title  deeds 
to  that  nobleman.  The  reply  is  characteristic  of  that  pluck 
which  belonged  to  the  country  squires :  "  Item,  let  my  lord 
of  Norwich  wit,  that  it  is  not  profitable  nor  for  the  common 
well  of  gentilmen  that  any  should  be  compelHd  by  an  entry 
of  a  lord  to  show  his  evidens  or  tytill  to  his  land,  nor  I  wil 
not  begin  that  example  ne  thralldom.  It  is  good  a  lord 
take  sad  counsel  ere  he  begyn  any  sech  matter,"  When 
word  was  sent  to  Margaret  Paston,  the  wife,  that  she  had 
best  sue  to  the  Duke  for  remedy,  she  replied  thus :  "  If  I 
scholde  sewe  for  any  remedye,  I  sholde  sewe  further,  and 
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let  the  kyng  and  all  the  lords  of  thys  land  to  have  knowlech 
what  hathe  be  don  to  us." 

This  Duke  of  Suffolk  (John  de  la  Pole)  was  the  son  of 
William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  whose  oppressive  con- 
duct had  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  movement  by  the 
men  of  Kent  called  Jack  Cade's  Rebellion.  This  uprising 
was  not  directed  against  the  lords  of  the  manors,  as  the 
insurrection  of  the  villeins  seventy  years  before,  under 
Wat  Tyler,  had  been.  It  was  made  up  of  holders  of  land 
who  had  the  sympathy  of  nearly  all  of  the  middle  classes. 

Robert  Poynings,  who  afterwards  married  a  sister  of 
John  Paston,  was  one  of  Cade's  army.  Among  their  state- 
ments of  grievances  was  one  which  declared  that "  the  king's 
menial  servants  take  the  poor  people's  lands  notwithstanding 
their  feoffments  and  titles."  The  menial  servants  here  re- 
ferred to  were  the  great  lords  by  whom  Henry  VI.  was  then 
controlled.  The  Dukes  of  Suffolk,  of  Somerset,  and  of 
Buckingham,  had  been  especially  obnoxious,  but  the  same 
conduct  characterized  the  Mowbrays  of  Norfolk  and  all  the 
other  members  of  the  old  Norman  nobility. 

The  Paston  Letters  form  the  best  existing  account  of  the 
struggle  against  their  rapacity  by  the  class  of  country  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  the  gradual  change  from  the  violence  and  oj>- 
pression  of  the  period  immediately  after  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VI.  to  the  final  supremacy  of  law  and  order,  when 
the  New  Monarchy  had  been  finally  established  under 
Henr}-  VII.,  is  here  illustrated  by  the  records  of  a  family 
which  saw  and  took  part  in  it.  This  whole  period  is  filled 
by  an  upward  social  movement,  which  began  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  lower  classes,  during  the  Wat  Tyler  insurrec- 
tion, to  be  freed  from  the  degrading  terms  of  villeinage,  and 
did  not  end  until  the  relation  called  copyhold  had  generally 
changed  its  nature,  or  been  succeeded  by  leasehold  tenure. 
The  former  villein  then  became  a  tenant  farmer,  who  paid 
a  fixed  rent  in  money,  acquired  the  social  rank  of  yeoman, 
and  was  fitted  by  the  training  of  the  next  one  hundred 
years,  for  his  colonization  of  the  New  World. 
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Maoj-  of  those  who  had  once  been  villeins  rose  later  to 
rank  and  influence  and  therefore  naturally  desired  to  con- 
ceal the  obscurity  of  their  origin.  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Paston  family  exemplified  such  a  rise. 
Among  the  papers  in  the  collection  is  one.  probably  written 
by  an  enemy,  which  states  that  the  founder  of  the  family 
"was  one  Clement,  a  good,  plain  husbandman,  who  lived 
upon  his  land.yede  at  one  plough  both  winter  and  summer. 
rode  to  mill  on  the  bare  horse  back,  with  his  corn  under 
him ;  and  he  had  five  score  or  six  score  acres  of  land  at  the 
most,  and  much  thereof  bond  land;  and  he  wedded  Geof- 
frey of  Somerton's  sister,  which  was  a  bond  -womati.  And 
the  said  Clement  had  a  son  William,  which  that  he  set  to 
school,  and  often  he  borrowed  money  to  find  him  to  school ; 
and  after  that  he  yede  to  court,  and  there  begat  he  much 
good,  and  was  made  a  Sergeant  and  afterwards  a  justice 
and  a  right  cunning  man  in  the  law  ;  " — "and  he  purchased 
much  land  in  Paston,  and  the  moiety  of  the  manor  and  hath 
the  Seignory." 

The  charge  here  elaborated  may  have  been  untrue  ;  an 
investigation  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  and  the 
family  seem  to  have  successfully  met  their  detractors ;  but 
the  details  which  are  spread  upon  the  record,  would  hardly 
have  required  a  formal  answer,  if  they  had  not  possessed 
some  verisimilitude,  and  if  an  age  had  not  arrived  in  which 
villeins  might  not  only  become  free,  but  rise  to  be  lords  of 
manors. 

That  the  newly  risen  class  of  yeomen  possessed  strong^ 
passions  and  a  high  sense  of  independence  is  shown  by 
many  of  the  papers.  On  March  1,  1451,  one  of  John  Pas- 
ton's  agents,  being  unable  to  collect  some  rent  due  from  a 
tenant  named  Wharles,  undertook  to  distrain  for  it.  The 
agent  reports  that — Wharles  took  refuge  "in  his  moder's 
bouse  and  there  I  durst  not  (distrain)  for  her  cursyng." 
Rents  were  made  difficult  to  collect  by  the  fact  that  a  tenant 
was  very  likely  to  dispute  the  legality  of  the  distress  which 
was  the  only  practicable  method  of  their  enforcement.     The 
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tenant  could  procure  a  return  of  the  distrained  goods  by 
means  of  a  replevin  writ,  as  Wharies  threatened  to  do  if 
Paston's  agent  succeeded  in  his  attempt. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  the  familiarity  of  the  lower 
class  with  legal  forms  is  their  general  education.  There  are 
in  the  collection  a  large  number  of  letters  from  persons  of 
low  degree,  and  in  the  numerous  depositions,  sworn  to  by 
similar  persons,  which  were  filed  by  John  Paston  or  his  op- 
ponents in  their  lawsuits,  nearly  every  deponent  styles  him- 
self "  liter atus."  It  is  possible  that  this  term  signifies 
acquaintance  with  Latin,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  large 
number  of  yeomen  possessed  the  ability  to  read  and  to  write 
idiomatic  English. 

Knowledge  of  law  was  universal.  The  whole  period  was 
one  of  contest.  It  was  a  continual  state  of  war  between  indi- 
viduals. Much  of  this  war  was  conducted  through  the  courts, 
and  the  litigants  were  usually  the  country  gentlemen.  The 
common  law  had.  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  been 
developing  in  the  direction  of  a  science,  and  it  was  very 
necessary  that  every  one  who  was  lord  of  a  manor  should 
possess  a  good  working  knowledge  of  it. 

On  February  4,  1445,  Agnes  Paston  wrote  thus  to  her 
son  Edmund:  "To  myn  welbeloved  Sone.  I  grete  j'ou 
well  and  avyse  you  to  thynk  onis  of  the  dale  of  youre  fader's 
counseyle  to  lerne  the  lawe :  for  he  seyde  manie  tymes  that 
hosoever  schulde  dwell  at  Paston  schulde  have  nede  to 
conne  defend  himself."  The  correspondence  is  filled  with 
terms  familiar  to  students  of  institutions  and  law.  There 
are  Courts  Baron  and  Courts  Leet,  Courts  of  the  Hundred, 
County  Courts  and  Courts  of  Oyer-Terminer.  There  is  a 
curious  account  of  the  way  in  which  one  of  the  Pastons 
made  a  legal  interruption  of  a  Court  Baron,  by  sitting  be- 
side the  Steward  of  the  opposing  claimant  and  blotting  out 
the  record  with  his  finger  as  fast  as  it  was  made.  There 
are  assizes  of  novel  disseizin  and  of  mort  d'anceslor,  bills 
in  equity,  injunctions  and  appointments  of  receivers,  writs  of 
pone,  of  exigent  and  of  ravishment  de  garde,  wagers  of  law 
and  inquisitions  of  office  found. 
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The  device  by  which  great  familiea  escaped  some  of  the 
consequences  of  an  attainder,  by  having;  all  their  land  con- 
veyed to  feoffees,  so  as  to  be  held  to  the  use  of  the  original 
owner  during  his  life,  and  then  to  such  other  uses  as  he 
should  afterwards  indicate,  was  fully  worked  out  and  in 
general  operation.  The  longest  and  most  important  legal 
controversy  in  the  whole  collection  was  that  over  an  oral 
declaration  of  uses  made  by  Sir  John  Fastolf,  during  his 
last  illness,  which  was  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  will 
devising  real  property,  though  such  wills  were  not  allowed 
by  statute  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

One  of  the  evils  of  the  time  consisted  in  false  verdtcta 
rendered  by  juries.  The  onlj'  remedy  for  such  a  failure  of 
justice  was  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  attaint  against  the  jury 
which  had  thus  violated  its  oath.  In  145 1  the  town  of 
Swaffham  petitioned  Parliament,  alleging  that  Sir  Thomas 
Tudenham,  among  many  other  wrongs,  had  so  menaced  a 
jury,  as  to  force  it,  through  fear,  to  render  a  false  verdict  in 
his  favor.  The  petition  proceeds  to  state  that  the  towns- 
men, "  for  pyte  and  remorce  of  their  concyencez  were  loth 
to  serve  a  writ  of  attaint,"  and  therefore  prayed  that  the 
House  of  Lords  would  annul  the  verdict.  Tudenham  was 
the  leader  of  a  party  which,  under  Henry  VI„  had  domi- 
nated Norfolk  and  so  oppressed  the  people  that  the  county, 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  sympathized  with  the  York- 
ists. Tudenham  was  eventually  put  to  death  for  his  crimes, 
but  ihe  influences  which  he  represented  long  afterwards 
kept  the  country  in  disorder. 

Great  men  interfered  in  the  lawsuits  between  smalt  land 
owners,  and  maintained  the  cause  of  one  against  another. 
Maintenance  still  figures  as  a  crime,  or  at  least  as  a  wrong, 
in  the  laws  of  most  of  our  American  states,  but  its  place 
there  is  due,  historically,  in  great  part  to  the  evils  of  the 
period  now  under  discussion.  These  were  some  of  the  ill 
effects  of  the  transition  from  feudal  to  modern  conditions.  In 
the  old  days  the  tenant  had  received  from  his  lord  a  protectioD 
which  was  based  upon  tenure  and  was  compensated  by  a  re- 
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ciprocal  obligation  towitrds  the  feudLi!  superior.  A  relation 
rooted  in  the  soil  thus  bound  all  men  together.  But,  in  the 
days  of  the  Pastonsthis  relation  had  largely  disappeared.  It 
was  succeeded  by  one  founded  upon  contract  and  signified 
by  one's  wearing  the  livery  of  one's  superior  and  appearing  on 
public  occasions  as  his  servant.  In  return  for  this  the  infe- 
rior expected  to  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  maintenance 
in  his  lawsuits  and  support  in  his  quarrels. 

During  most  of  the  period  of  the  correspondence  the  Pas- 
tons  were  large  landholders,  possessing  many  manors,  most 
of  which  ihey  held  under  no  superior  but  the  king.  One 
would  naturally  expect  that  they  would  struggle  to  main- 
tain their  position  without  becoming  servants  of  anyone, 
A  period  of  independence  does  at  last  arrive  for  them,  but 
during  many  years  they  are  dependent  upon  the  protection 
of  others.  When  the  Lancastrian  party  is  in  control,  the 
Pastons  are  defended  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  When  the 
Yorkists  are  in  power  they  wear  the  colors  of  the  Mow- 
brays  of  Norfolk.  As  they  own  land  near  the  boundary 
line  between  that  county  and  Suffolk,  they  are  often  har- 
assed by  attempts  at  entry  upon  some  of  their  manors, 
made  by  persons  under  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk.  In  defense  against  these  attacks  they  rely 
upon  the  assistance  of  household  servants  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk. 

In  1450  this  nobleman  sent  to  John  Paaton  the  direction, 
"that  ye  will  make  you  redy  to  awayte  upon  us  at  Ipswich, 
towards  the  Parlmenl,  the  VIII  day  of  Novembre,  in  youre 
best  array,  with  us  many  clenly  people  as  ye  may  get  for 
oure  worship  at  this  tyme  ;  for  we  will  be  there  like  our 
estate,  in  our  best  wise,  without  any  delay."  The  tone  of 
this  communication  is  that  of  a  master  to  his  servant.  In 
August,  1485,  thirty-five  years  later  and  Just  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Bosworth-Field,  there  is  a  letter  in  a  different  style. 
The  then  Duke  of  Norfolk  wrote  thus  to  another  John  Pas- 
ton  who  was  the  son  and  successor  of  the  one  addressed  in 
1450:  "Welbelovyd  frend,  I  pray  you  that  ye  met  with  me 
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at  Bery  ;  and  bryng  with  you  seche  company  of  tall  men  as 
ye  may  goodly  make  at  my  coste  and  charge.  Youre 
lover."  There  is  much  in  the  family  history  of  the  inter- 
vening years  to  throw  light  upon  these  changed  relations. 

Sir  John  Fastolf  had  by  his  will  devised  his  castle,  called 
Caister,  to  John  Paston.  As  a  fortification  it  was  an  excel- 
lent defense  against  foreign  invaders,  and  as  a  residence  it 
was  worthy  of  royalty  itself.  In  fact  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, afterwards  Richard  III.,  at  one  time  contemplated  mak- 
ing it  his  abode.  While  Paston  was  trying  to  establish  his 
title  in  the  courts,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  purchased  a  pre- 
tended claim  to  it,  and  sought  to  gain  possession  by  force. 
The  Pastons  did  not  propose  to  yield,  though  the  Duke  was 
then  probably  the  most  powerful  noble  in  England*  and 
John  Paston  was  his  liveried  servant.  Four  professional 
soldiers  were  sent  up  from  London  to  aid  in  the  defense. 
They  are  described  as  "  provyd  men,  conning  in  werr  and 
can  wel  schote  both  gonnes  and  cross-bowes,  and  devyse 
bolwerkys,  and  keep  wacche  and  warde.  They  be  sadde 
and  wel  advysed,  saving  on  of  them,  whyche  is  ballyd 
(bald)  but  yit  he  is  no  brawler.  Ye  shall  fynd  them  gen- 
tylmanly  comfortable  felowes,  and  that  they  dare  abyde  by 
ther  taklyng." 

Young  John  Paston,  aided  by  these  four  and  by  a  hand- 
ful of  personal  friends  and  followers,  held  the  castle  for 
several  weeks  against  a  siege  conducted  by  the  Duke's 
army  of  3,000  men.  By  the  terms  of  the  final  surrender 
the  besieged  were  allowed  their  lives  and  goods,  horses 
and  harness,  and  a  respite  for  fifteen  days,  in  which  to  go 
where  they  pleased.  They  reported  that  they  were  forced 
to  surrender  by  "lak  of  vitayl,  gonepowdyr,  menys  herts 
and  surete  of  rescue.'*  Edward  IV.  had  refrained  from 
interfering  in  this  extraordinary  contest,  because  the  troubles 
with  Warwick  were  gathering  thickly  about  him,  and  the 
Mowbrays  were  too  necessary  to  be  safely  offended. 

The  Pastons  eventually  recovered  the  castle,  for  at  the 
death  of  the  Duke  no  male  heir  survived.     The  title  was 
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soon  recrealed  in  the  Howard  family,  but  in  the  confusion 
which  followed  the  death  tlie  Pastons  reentered  Caister, 
and  thereafter  retained  peaceable  possession  of  it.  But 
before  the  Duke's  death  the  correspondence  shows  long 
nejjotiat'uns  and  many  an  appeal  for  their  rights.  Young 
John  Paslon  had  once  been  a  page  in  the  Duke's  house- 
hold, and  was  very  devoted  to  his  Duchess,  the  celebrated 
Eleanor  Mowbray  ;  but  at  last,  as  the  negotiations  failed, 
he  writes  in  1475:  "I  have  gevyn  my  lady  warning  that 
I  wyll  do  my  lord  no  more  servysse." 

The  Howards  belonged  to  the  new  nobility.  Though 
"related  to  the  Mowbrays,  they  had  risen  from  a  social  rank 
no  higher  than  that  of  the  Pastons,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  families  were  thereafter  those  of  equals. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  con-espondence  that  the  Pastons 
afterwards  wore  the  livery  of  any  noble.  Their  old  friend, 
John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  returned  to  power  with 
Henry  VH..  and,  though  John  Paston  had  probably  fought 
for  Richard  HI.  at  Bosworth-Field,  his  fortunes  thereafter 
rose  rapidly. 

The  new  monarchy  was  one  of  settled  government. 
Statutes  were  directed  against  maintenance,  the  custom  of 
liveries,  and  the  relation  which  ibis  custom  indicated.  These 
statutes  were  rigorously  enforced.  The  well  known  story 
of  how  the  King  levied  a  heavy  fine  upon  Oxford,  the  man 
to  whom  of  all  others  he  owed  his  throne,  because  the  Earl 
had  collected  a  large  number  of  men  in  his  livery  in  order 
that  the  King  might  be  suitably  received,  indicates  less 
Henry's  fondness  for  monej'  thati  his  determination  to  abol- 
ish the  custom  which  had  so  long  kept  the  country  in  disor- 
der and  built  up  powers  which  could  rival  those  of  the 
King. 

Even  before  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  a  considerable 
improvement  had  appeared.     The  Yorkist  kings  had  repre- 

ted  the  party  of  order,  and  during  the  reigns  of  Edward 
IV.  and  Richard  HI.  forcible  entries  and  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing elections  "jakkyd'  and  saletted,"'  and  armed  with 
'•glystening  bills*"  had  gradually  diminished. 
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The  class  of*  country  gentlemen  had  the  same  care  for 
social  distinctions  which  has  always  characterized  an  aris- 
tocracy baaed  on  land  ownership.  Among  their  agents 
was  Richard  Calle,  a  yeoman.  He  was  well  educated  and 
had  collected  their  rents,  managed  their  tenants,  fought  by 
their  side,  and  been  in  daily  association  with  them  all  for 
many  years.  He  accumulated  money,  and,  in  his  later 
years,  became  himself  a  land  owner.  While  in  the  Pastoo 
family  he  and  Margery  Paston  fell  in  love  with  each  other. 
When  Calle  applied  to  her  brother  John  for  his  consent  to  a 
marriage,  the  latter  told  him  that  "  he  should  never  have  my 
good  will  for  to  make  sister  to  sell  candle  and  mustard  aA 
Framlynham." 

But  a  marriage  engagement  had  been  entered  into  be- 
tween Calle  and  the  young  lady.  She  was  treated  with 
great  harshness  by  her  mother,  in  order  to  induce  her  to 
deny  the  existence  of  such  a  contract.  Her  lover  wrote  to 
her :  "  I  suppose,  and  ye  telle  them  sadly  the  trouthe,  they 
will  not  damn  their  soules  for  ua, — and  therefore,  goode 
lady,  at  the  reverence  of  Godde,  be  pleyne  to  them."  She 
was  afterwards  cited  to  appear  before  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich and,  in  bis  presence,  repeated  the  words  that  had 
piissed  between  her  and  her  lover,  and  stated  further  that  if 
they  did  not  make  it  sure,  she  would  make  it  so  ere  she 
went  thence:  for  "she  thought  in  her  conscience  that  she 
was  bound  whatever  her  words  were."  Her  mother  refused 
to  receive  her  on  her  return  from  the  Bishop,  and  her 
name  disappears  from  the  correspondence;  except  that, 
in  her  mother's  will,  written  many  years  afterward,  there 
appears  a  legacy,  to  be  paid  to  one  of  the  sons  of  her 
daughter,  Margery  Calle,  when  he  shall  arrive  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  years. 

The  general  ability  to  read  and  write  English,  already 
referred  to   in   connection  with   the  lower  classes,  was   not 

■  Jack,  a  quilted  linen  jacket. 

'Selel,  a  bright  helmet. 

*  GlyileniHg  bills,  highlj  polished  pikes  having  a  hook-shaped  blade. 
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limited  lo  those  classes.  In  1476,  John  Pastou  wrote  to 
Lord  Hastings  on  behalf  of  one  Richard  Stratlon,  who  was 
a  candidate  for  the  position  of  clerk  of  that  nobleman's 
kitchen.  He  described  him  as  being,  not  only  able  to  read 
and  write,  but  well  spoken  in  English,  meetly  well  in  French, 
and  "very  perfile  in  Flemyshe." 

Young  men  of  the  class  to  which  the  Pastons  belonged 
were  usually  sent  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  where  they 
seem  to  have  been  instructed  by  private  tutors.  Agnes 
Pasion,  in  1458,  sent  a  message  to  the  law  tutor  of  her  son 
Clement,  praying  that  if  the  latter  "hathe  nought  do  well, 
nor  will  nought  amende,  he  will  truely  belassck  him,  and  so 
did  the  last  mayster,  and  the  best  that  ever  he  had,  at 
Caumbrege."  It  is  quite  clear  that  students  learned  lo  use 
Latin  with  great  facility.  John  Paston,  the  lawyer,  made 
most  of  his  memoranda  and  kept  most  of  his  accounts  in 
that  language.  Among  other  items  in  these  accounts,  one 
often  meets  such  as  the  following ;  "  Item,  uxori  et  pueris 
domi  £8,  19s,  id.     Item,  pueris  Cantabrig,  lois." 

An  entry  of  ten  shillings  paid  William  Worcester,  "  equi- 
tanti  super  negotia  maritagii  sororis,"  indicates  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  arranging  suitable  marriages  for  young 
women  of  good  families.  Negotiations  were  conducted  by 
the  relatives  with  very  little  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the 
lady  most  concerned.  Her  position,  while  unmarried,  is  so 
disagreeable  that  she  seems  by  no  means  particular  as  to 
her  future  husband's  personal  qualities,  provided  she  can 
somehow  enter  the  state  of  matrimony. 

During  the  whole  period  the  Pastons  were  in  the  posi- 
tion which  would  now  be  called  "  land  poor."  They  owned 
many  manors  but  were  very  short  of  money.  Prices,  how- 
ever, gradually  rose.  Land  came  to  let  for  irom  forty-two 
to  forty-eight  cents  (in  our  currency )  per  acre — a  rent  which 
was  about  double  that  which  the  villeins  had  demanded  to 
have  fixed  by  law  in  1391.  Wheat  rose  from  eighteen  to 
forty  cents  per  bushel.  The  demand  for  wool  was  increas- 
ing because  of  the  improvements  in  its  manufacture. 
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Id  1465  John  Paston,  the  lawyer,  during  his  continement 
in  the  Fleet  already  referred  to,  wrote  to  his  wife  a  request 
that  she  send  him  some  of  the  fiDest  worsted,  '■  which  is 
almost  like  silk,"  spun  in  Norfolk,  in  order  that  he  might 
wear  a  doublet  made  of  it,  "for  the  worship"  of  his  native 
county,  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  Lord  Percy,  afterward  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

The  currency  of  this  age  was  based  ou  the  Normao 
pound  (Troy)  sterling  of  silver.  This  was  divided  into 
twenty  parts  called  shillings,  and  each  shilling  into  twelve 
silver  pence.  As  the  pound  Troy  at  the  present  day  pro- 
duces sixty  shillings,  all  prices  reported  by  the  Pastons 
must  be  multiplied  by  three  in  order  to  represent  the  same 
weight  of  silver  in  modern  coinage.  The  noble  which  stood 
for  6s,  8d,  and  the  mark  133,  4d  (old  coinage),  are  deoomi- 
nations  often  mentioned  in  the  letters. 

Much  ol  the  wealth  was  kepi  invested  in  jewelry  and  in 
gold  and  silverware.  The  vaults  of  the  monasteries  and 
the  parish  churches  were  used  for  their  safe  deposit.  Their 
principal  use  seems  to  have  been  to  serve  as  securities  for 
loans.  Mortgages  on  real  property  were  not  very  common, 
but  the  highest  nobles,  and  even  the  King  himself,  often 
borrowed  comparatively  small  sums  for  living  expenses. 

In  1451  Henry  VI.  borrowed  money  with  which  to  keep 
Christmas.  In  November,  1449,  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick 
wrote,  asking  to  borrow  £10  or  £20, and  promises  "to  send 
it  you  ageyn  afore  New  Yer's  day  wyth  the  grace  of  God 
as  we  are  trew  knight."  In  1452  the  Duke  of  York 
pledged  to  Sir  John  Fastolf  a  collection  of  jewelry  and 
precious  stones,  which  Edward  IV.  afterward  redeemed 
from  Fastolf's  legatee.  The  jewelry  was  delivered  when 
the  loan  was  made  and  was  accompanied  by  an  instrument 
much  like  a  modern  chattel  mortgage. 

The  feelings  generally  entertained  towards  the  Church 
are  fairly  well  represented.  The  numerous  wills  indicate 
an  undoubting  belief  in  the  value  of  prayers  for  the  dead. 
There  is  frequent   complaint  because  certain  monasteries 
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have  accepted  testamentary  provisions  and  afterwards  neg- 
lected to  perform  the  duties  which  they  thus  assumed.  Mar- 
garet Paston,  who  was  a  very  religious  woman,  advised  her 
son  not  to  take  vows  before  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
A  number  of  sermons,  found  among  the  papers,  possess  the 
merit  of  brevity.  Though  they  contain  frequent  quotations 
in  Latin  of  texts  from  the  Bible,  they  offer  Hltle  practical 
guidance  for  the  daily  perplexities  of  the  listeners. 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  jealousy  and  a  good 
deal  of  irritation  on  the  part  of  Margaret  Paston's  sons,  be- 
cause of  the  influence  the  family  priest  exercised  over  their 
mother,  but  no  doubt  appears  as  to  any  of  the  doctrines  then 
taught  by  the  Church.  The  clergj-  took  considerable 
part  in  secular  affairs,  acted  often  as  executors  of  wills,  and 
seem  to  have  been  quite  sharp  in  all  matters  of  business. 
They  apparently  preferred  small  parishes  where  their  labors 
would  be  light  and  the  emoluments  sufficient  to  allow  a  life 
of  leisure  and  comfort. 

There  is,  among  the  papers,  an  enumeration  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  living  of  Oxnead,  which  might  have  been 
intended  for  a  modern  advertisement.  Among  other  attrac- 
tions, it  is  stated  that  it  is  an  easy  cure,  because  there  are 
not  more  than  twentj' communicants ;  while  the  parsonage 
is  convenient  and  has  a  dove  house,  two  large  fruit  gardens, 
and  more  than  forty  acres  of  arable  land,  located  b}'  a  river 
side,  within  two  miles  of  a  market  town,  and  only  six  miles 
from  Norwich. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Paston  Letters  is  thai  prepared  by 
by  Mr,  James  Gairdner  of  the  Public  Record  Office.  It  con- 
tains a  very  useful  introduction  and  its  notes  are  a  great 
assistance  to  the  reader.  An  index  which  would  furnish  a 
more  perfect  guide  to  the  contents  of  the  letters  than  is  sup- 
plied by  the  present  one,  which  contains  merely  a  list  of  the 
persons  and  places  referred  to,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  fit 
the  great  collection  for  a  further  usefulness. 

CHARI.KS  W.  Turner. 
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As  much  as  I  understand  it,  Blake's  gospel  is  a  purely 
psychological  one.  Man  is,  roughly  speaking,  constituted 
of  intelligence,  affections,  instincts,  and  vital  energy;  brain, 
breast,  stomach  and  bones,  let  us  say,  though  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  assigning  the  latter  twain  a  pseudo-anatom- 
ical abiding  place.  If  there  is  something  wrong  with  man, 
it  can  only  be  that  he  lacks  other  elements,  or  that  the  ele- 
ments he  has  do  not  co-operate  harmoniously.  Perhaps 
both  diagnoses  of  his  dis-"ease"  are  right,  Blake  might 
put  it.  that  man's  four  constituent  elements  work  ill  together 
because  he  lacks  a  fifth.  If  he  could  get  this  fifth,  the  other 
four  would  so  co-operate  as  to  be  one — no  longer  distin- 
guishable. The  machine  has  parts,  the  organism  members. 
If  we  have  parts,  it  is  because  we  lack  the  organizing  prin- 
ciple. The  organizing  principle  is  the  consciousness,  (per- 
petual, normal,  serene,)  of  God.  The  ideal  man  does  not, 
according  to  Blake,  think,  feel,  become  aware  of  uniutelU- 
gent  prompting,  bid  his  body  do  this  or  that.  He  does  not 
distinguish  truth,  because  he  knows  nought  false;  he  does 
not  distinguish  good  because  he  knows  no  evil;  he  does  not 
distinguish  beauty,  because  he  knows  no  ugliness  ;  he  sim- 
ply is  truth,  good,  beauty  ;  they  are  his  attributes  ;  he  knows 
them  directly  as  himself.  To  "understand  '  involves  con- 
trast, discord.  One  has  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  of  evil,  to  have  a  conscious  morality,  or  a  con- 
science. The  perfect  man  has  no  conscience.  He  has 
knowledge  of  God  as  his  Self;  knowledge  of  himself  as 
God's.  Even  between  himself  and  God  the  distinction  is  due 
to  his  own  incomplete  development  only,  to  his  partial  real- 
ization as  yet  of  God.  When  he  is  perfected,  he  will  not 
distinguish  God.  The  time  will  have  come  of  which  St. 
Paul  writes,  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all.'     He  will  be  Him. 

■  I  Cor,  XV.  38. 

Ui8l 
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His  last  properly  human  word  will  be  a  **  declaration  "  not 
of  human  dependence  or  devilish  self-dependence,  but  of  a 
conscious  divine  identity.     Blake,  in  a  word,  is  a  Mystic. 

The  ideal  man  is  given  visions  of  ideals.  His  intelli- 
gence is  crystal-clear.  It  obtrudes  none  of  its  substance 
between  the  visions  and  the  rest  of  the  man.  It  does  not 
assert  the  existence  by  refracting  the  light.  It  is  mere 
transparency.     It  is  self-denying. 

The  light  passes  through  the  crystal  mind,  focussed.  A 
spot  of  fierce  heat  falls  on  the  affections.  They  burst 
aflame.  It  is  not  their  heat,  but  the  fire  of  ihe  beam  that 
ignites  them.  They  are  fuel  to  it.  They  do  not  declare 
themselves  independent,  (as  the  combustible  heart  does  I  ) 
nor  do  they  claim,  as  planets  do,  the  light  for  their  own. 
They  yield  themselves  entirely. 

The  flaming  affections,  kindled  by  the  transmitted  ideal, 
set  the  instincts  to  seething.  They  do  not  like  polar  waters 
persist  in  icy  self  identity.  They  bubble,  they  steam.  The 
cauldron  of  their  sea-bed  and  topaz  sky  becomes  too  clear 
for  the  vaporized  waters.  They  are  furious  for  work. 
And  lo  I  the  steam  issues — torrential  energy  develops  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  body  that  awaits  it.  Not  like  the  self- 
assertive  flesh  of  the  corpse.  It  is  pliant,  obedient.  Its 
resistance  is  for  the  sake  of  completer  obedience.  Inertia 
becomes  momentum.  It  works.  And  lo  I  the  ideal  finds 
expression  in  glorious  looks,  gestures,  words,  deeds,  and 
heaven  sees  itself  mirrored  on  earth  I  For  the  looks,  gest- 
ures, words,  deeds,  there  is  no  motive  that  belongs  to  the 
man.  He  is  inspired.  God  looks,  gesticulates,  speaks,  acts 
through  him.  He  is  not  ^^  moral  ** ;  he  has  no  standard  of 
good,  no  choice  to  make.  The  choice  was  made  long  ago. 
He  has  no  righteousness,  for  he  takes  no  credit,  nor  will 
receive  any  glory  of  another ;  *  at  all  events  he  is  "  not 
good**  nor  will  he  let  himself  be  called  good.'  He  is 
**  holy  ** ;  that  is  to  say  he  is  God  I     Not  he,  but  God  in 

>  John,  V  44. 

*M«tt.  six.  17  and  Mark,  z.  18. 
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him,  who  worketh  in  him  both  to  will  and  to  do  I  *  To  God 
he  ascribes  the  praise  if  what  is  miscalled  his  ^^  Light 
shine  *' ;  for  it  is  his,  as  a  lantern  might  arrogate  to  itself  its 
luminousness  emitted  by  the  flame ;  and  men,  who  see  him 
"  glorify  God  "  and  "  his  father,'  not  him  ;  and  by  so  doing 
they  rejoice  him  greatly,  whose  blissful  business  it  is  to  set 
forth  His  glory  alone  I  • 

Such  we  might  say  is  the  ideal  man.  Such  are  not  we. 
Why  not?  Accepting  a  "fall,"  let  us  give  a  strict  psycholog- 
ical account  of  it.  Understanding  the  "fall,"  we  shall  see  our 
way  clear  to  a  "  rise."  All  we  shall  have  to  do  will  be  to 
reverse  the  process. 

Now,  if  as  an  evolutionist,  the  word  "  fall "  vexes  your 
spirit,  say  instead  of  it  "  failure  to  realize  intended  perfec- 
tion"—  perfection  dreamed  of  by  Nature,  and  towards 
which  she  strives.  It  is  anthropomorphic  language  I  will 
admit,  but  if  you  talk  of  "  affinity  "  and  "  energy  "  you  are 
surelj'^  not  aware  of  how  much  more  of  that  sort  of  language 
you  could  consistently  endure  if  you  tried  !  The  plan  and 
the  building  are  very  discrepant.  What  a  "  fall "  when 
you  look,  for  instance,  from  the  completed  architect's 
cathedral,  to  the  foundations  !  Yet  that  "  fall "  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  real  "rise" — of  the  realization,  visible  above 
the  vast  city  of  New  York,  of  an  ideal  cathedral! 

Now  it  is  exactly  with  this  whole  matter  that  William 
Blake  deals.  Only  he  deals  with  it  not  theologically,  but 
poetically  and  pictorially.  All  abstracts  are  concreted  by 
symbolism.  Urizen  [your  and  reason (  ?),]  is  intelligence  ; 
Luvah  [love  and  ah  I  (?),]  is  the  aftectional  man;  Thar- 
mas*  is    the    sum    of  our    instincts  and    our   sense-nature ; 

'  Phil.  V,  13,  cf.  Eph.  iii,  20,  ei  seq. 

*  John  xii,  28,  and  the  entire  xviith  chapter. 

3  All  sorts  of  derivations  have  been  sugested  by  ingenious  students. 
Mythology,  biblical  nomenclature.  Rabbinical  lore,  Ossian,  the  Kabbala, 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  German  roots,  have  been  tortured  to  yield  etymolo- 
gies {e.,g.\\x  and  eisen,  original  iron,  is  suggested,  for  Urizen.  Ur  and 
Thon,  original  clay,  for  Urthonia.  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Yeats  prefer  ''luv," 
Hebrew  for  heart,  to  **love"  in  deriving  Luvah.     As  for  Tharmas,  no  one 
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Urtliona  (earthen,  with  sonorous  vowel  chiiiiges?)  is  the 
living  body  or  rather  the  vital  energy  of  that  body — that 
which  constructs,  preserves,  and  controls  it — the  physical 
soul  if  one  may  so  speak. 

Now  if  these  four  elements  of  man  were  functioning  as 
they  should,  according  to  the  previously  indicated  ideal 
method,  intellect  would  be  sovereign  in  man  as  man,  and  im- 
mediately in  touch  with  God,  the  poetic  genius,  (as  Blake 
calls  Him,  meaning  to  suggest  One  who  makes  not.  but  causes 
self-making — does  not  give  ideas,  but  causes  men  to  get 
them,  /'.  €.,  inspires').  The  affections  would  mediate  be- 
tween intelligence  and  the  instinctive  sensational  soul ;  and 
that  again  between  the  affections  and  the  physical  energy. 
These  relative  offices  are  personified  and  named.  Not  the 
office  makes  the  man,  but  the  man  the  office.  Therefore  the 
true  functions  are  said  to  have  proceeded  or  emanated  from 
the  respective  elements,  faculties,  or  souls  of  man  ;  and  are 
symbolized  by  four  Titanesses,  emanations  and  rightful 
spouses  respectively  of  the  four  lords  of  human  nature. 
Thus  Urizen  (a  state)'  is  wedded  to  Ahania  (a  space)  ;  Lu- 
vah  to  Vala ;  Tharmas  to  Enioo  ;  Urthona  to  Enitharmon. 
Here  we  have,  so  lar,  eight  personages  for  a  symbolical 
myth.  In  terms  of  them  we  can  state  much  abstruse  psy- 
chological doctrine,  and  never  for  one  minute  become  un- 
poetical  or  unpicturesque.  It  remains  to  say  that  when  the 
man  is  distraught,  the  faculties,  or  souls,  and  their  normal 
functions  are  separated,  miscoupled,  and  assume  unnatural 
aspects.     If  a  faculty  or  soul  separates  from  its  emanation 

seems  to  have  made  a  probable  guess.  To  derive  the  name  from  another 
personage,  whose  conception  was  most  likelj  subsequent,  seems  hardlj  pru- 
deol.  Enitharmon  Erom  (i)enith  and  harmon(j)  is  intelligible;  but  Thar- 
mas "doclced"  from  Enitharmon  is  hardly  perspicuous,  nor  is  "Thammua"  a 
convincing  etymology. 

I  Cf.  ■'  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell, "  W.  B.  YeaU'  Edition,  pp.  i7i.j, 
and  the  invaluable  (for  the  student)  "There  Is  no  Natural  Religion,"  I,  pp. 
aag-ajo— (the  first  seven  "  Principles"). 

■Messrs.  Ellis  and  Yeats'  terminolosy  developing  a  hint  of  Blake's;  the 
"state,"  standing  for  the  "soul";  the  "space,"  for  Us  "function  "  or  relative 
position,  so  to  speak,  in  the  normal  man  {=the  divine  man). 
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or  functiou,  they  become  mutually  destructive ;  the  faculty 
Ciinnot  do  other  work  properly,  the  function  cannot  be  per- 
formed properly  by  another  faculty.  Adulterous  discontent 
turns  into  conjugal  hLitred,  Urizen,  for  instance,  becomes  a 
"spectre"  and  longs  tor  the  destruction  of  Ahania,  who  is 
herself  no  longer  un  "emanation"  but  a  mere  dismal 
"shadow" — empty;  while  'jnly  in  iheir  reunion  can  either 
find  satisfaction.  If  the  intellect  busies  itself  exclusively 
with  things  of  sense  denying  the  spiritual,  the  spiritual  a&~ 
piratiun  of  the  man  must  perish,  or  be  improperly  satisfied 
with  emotional  nostrums. 

Luvah,  [he  affections,  when  the  intellect,  Urizen  refuses 
to  mediate  divine  ideals  and  strives  to  reduce  man  to  a  me- 
chanical system,  i.  e.,  to  rule  afTectiona  by  prohibitions,  in- 
stincts by  their  denial,  physical  energies  by  ascetic  prac- 
tices— Luvah  becomes  rebellious,  terrible,  maniacal.  His 
new  unnatural  aspect,  due  to  Urizen's  unnatural  function- 
ing, constitutes  another  myth-personage;  Ore  (—rock, 
or='Cor).  He  is  what  the  afTectiona  become  under  carnal 
impulsion  and  rational  repression.  Urthona  similarly 
becomes  Los(^soI,  or  sun)  when  viewed  as  causing  the 
destruction  of  systems  of  thought  and  conduct  illegiti- 
mately foisted  on  man  by  the  materialized  intellect.  The 
vital  energies  constantly  break  through,  and  hence  acquire 
a  protestant,  prophetic  character. 

Remembering  further  that  none  of  the  faculties  or  souls 
could  possibly  act  on  the  others,  and  cooperate  with 
them,  unless  it  had  affinities  with  all,  every  lawful  couple, 
(aoul  and  emanation,)  have  four  sons  (elements)  with  their 
four  daughters  (emanations  or  functions  of  these  sons  or 
elements).  This  subdivision,  or  filiation  might  be  carried 
on  indefinitely.  Again  any  number  of  these  "sons  and 
daughters "  may  be  at  any  moment  regarded,  from  some 
particular  point  of  view,  collectively,  and  the  synthesis  per- 
sonified, and  the  person  newly  named.  Of  such  a  nature 
are  Urizen's  daughters  Ona,  Elith,  and  Uvith,  according  to 
Messrs.  Ellis  &  Yeats.     Mnetha,  the  ancient  mother,  is  such 


a  collective  personage  for  ull  the  four  souls  and  iheir  ema- 
nations ;  Har  (Adam)  for  Urizen  and  Ahaniii,  Luvah  and 
Vala  ;  Heva  (Eve)  for  Thamias  and  Enion,  Urlhona  and 
Enitliarmon.  But  into  the  intricacies  of  what  Messrs.  Ellis 
&  Yeats,  after  the  most  patient  investigation  and  sympa- 
thetic reconstruction,  believe  to  be  the  genealogical  tree  of 
Blake's  myth-deities,  we  cannot  now  penetrate.  Lei  the 
interested  reader  purchase  or  borrow  their  voluminous  work 
and  study  the  matter  out  for  himself. 

Now.  of  course,  Blake's  personages  must  inhabit  a 
world  of  some  sort.  On  no  little  earth  of  canal  and  cab- 
bage-field, commercial  city  and  seaside  resort,  do  they  live, 
and  move,  and  have  their  being.  Still,  it  is  an  earth  much 
h'kc  ours.  The  continents  are  there  at  all  eveni.s.  But  all 
is  charged  with  meaning.  The  sunrise  shall  speak  of 
Luvah  ;  and  let  what  happen  to  Luvah  (or  Ore)  and  Vala, 
the  East  stands  fast  as  the  region  of  their  rightful  habita- 
tion. The  sun  at  noon,  the  zenith,  the  south,  towards 
which  the  summer  sun  inclines,  are  Urizen's  in  his  primal 
power.  If  the  conscious  life  begins  with  the  affections,  is 
at  full  in  the  inspired  intellect,  it  is  last  traceable  in  our  in- 
stincts and  sensations.  There  we  enter  through  a  region  of 
twilight  the  hemisphere  of  the  unconscious  dark.  So  in  the 
sunset  and  the  West  is  the  home  of  Tharmas,  from  England, 
as  point  of  view,  the  Oceanic  world  ;  while  Urthona  possesses 
midnight,  the  nadir  when  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith,  the  north 
towards  which  the  sun,  when  impotent  in  winter-time,  in- 
clines. It  is  quite  noticeable  thiit  the  life  of  inspiration,  so 
like,  because  of  its  trance-like  remoteness  from  the  world  of 
sense  and  sentiment,  is  never  viewed  by  Blake,  (as  so  often 
in  mystical  systems),  as  a  "forgetting,"  a  sleep,  an  uncon- 
sciousness, or  a  death.  Only  positive  terms  does  Blake  em- 
ploy. To  an  idealist  like  him,  as  to  Shelley  (on  whom  his 
mantle  fell  from  the  fire-chariot,  all  unconscious  though 
Shelley  was  of  the  spiritual  inheritance),  unconsciousness 
were  annihilation  ;  and  it  is  safer  far  to  speak  of  an  iotenser, 
endent  consciousness,  at   the   risk  of  saying  what  is 
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meaningless  to  one*8  audience,  than  from  excessive  zeal  for 
the  supersedence  of  present  conditions  of  soul-life  by  those 
compared  with  which  they  are  as  a  death,  indulge  in  ex- 
pressions ambiguous  enough  to  suggest  a  Nirvanm  of  noo« 
existence  as  the  goal  of  evolution. 

We  have  suggested  before,  in  passing,  that  the  sun,  fire« 
(light  and  heat)  and  the  sense  of  color ;  air,  winds  and 
clouds,  and  odors ;  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  wells,  and  the  senses 
of  touch  and  taste  ;  the  solid  earth  and  the  sense  of  hearing, 
are  also  respectively  assigned  as  symbolic  provinces  to 
Urizen,  Luvah,  Tharmas,  and  Urthona  as  their  birthright. 

Now,  what  could  not  find  expression?  Vegetation,  of 
course,  belongs  to  Tharmas.  The  animals  are  Urthona*s 
particularly  those  that  haunt  caves  and  prowl  at  night,  that 
burrow  under  ground  and  dread  the  day.  The  animals  that 
love  green  meadows  and  full  sunshine,  are  on  the  limits,  so 
to  say,  of  Urthona*s  animal  kingdom  towards  Tharmas* 
realm.  But  Tharmas,  lord  of  waters,  has  the  fishes  and  the 
great  mammals  of  the  deep  on  his  side  of  the  common 
frontier.  Luvah  has  the  birds  of  the  air.  Those  like  the 
eagle  that  eyes  the  blazing  sun,  the  lark  that  carols  his 
praises  high  in  rarefied  air,  are  the  affections  that  upsoar 
and  become  instinct  with  celestial  intelligence  ;  the  night- 
ingale stands  for  the  essential  affections,  that  voice  them- 
selves in  ecstatic  song ;  the  dove  that  coos  monotonously 
sweet  in  woodland  sense,  suggests  the  affections  so  helpless, 
so  foolish,  so  tender  that  take  refuge  in  instinct ;  the  tame  fowl 
of  the  barnyard  are  affections  that  have  been  perversely 
taught  to  abandon  the  air,  their  natural  element  to  live  on 
refuse  and  offal,  smacking  of  the  mere  bodily  energy  ;  affec- 
tions that  have  degenerated  into  lusts,  nor  have  even  the  glorj' 
of  lust,  which,  as  in  lion  and  tiger,  is  defiance  of  limitation, 
mighty  assertion  of  savage  self-dependence.  As  for  the  bat, 
a  thing  of  earth,  yet  claiming  to  fly,  it  might  serve  to  render 
ghastly  clear  the  lust  of  mere  body  that  pretends  to  be  an  affec- 
tion, but  flits  about  only  in  the  dusk,  when  the  sun  of  conscious 
intelligence  has  forsaken  the  east,  the  zenith,  toward  the 
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shadow,  the  midnight 


south,  and  is  speeding  into  the  earth's 
at  the  nadir,  the  frore  north. 

One  need  only  add  that  the  colors  have  also  been  divided 
by  Blake  among  his  myth-children.  Green  and  pjnk  are 
the  colors  of  life;  respectively  vegetable  life,  instincts;  and 
human  life,  imaginative  and  spiritually  minded.  Red  and 
yellow,  the  colors  of  fire  and  of  warm  sunshine,  seem  to  be 
respectively  Ore's  and  Luvah's,  passions  and  loves.  Blue, 
nearest  to  darkness  of  all  colors,  that  of  the  sky,  the  illusion 
that  seems  to  shut  us  in  as  denizens  of  a  pitiful  world,' 
veiling  the  face  of  the  universe  and  its  God,  belongs  to 
Urthona.  While  and  black,  which  are  not  colors  at  all, 
are  significant  of  abnormal  states  of  the  soul ;  respect- 
ively the  intellect  that  admits  no  place  to  love,  that  lives 
in  the  arctic  snows,  at  war  with  Luvah  ;  and  the  intel- 
lect that  loses  its  intuitive  light  in  the  materialism  of  the 
sense-life,  Urizen  at  war  with  Urthona.  The  color  of  Uri- 
zen  redeemed  is  the  golden  blaze  of  the  sun,  both  vivid  light 
and  heat. 

What  could  not  even  you  and  I  write  in  terms  of  such  a 
magnificent  earth-swallowing  hieroglyphic  alphabet?  What 
a  superb  freedom  of  utterance?  What  hues  of  meaning — 
for  which  no  words  do,  or  ever  will  exist — cannot  be  subtly 
insinuated,  so  that  the  myth  should  defy  a  rendering  alto- 
gether into  the  rigidly  abstract,  unpoetic,  unpictorial  dialect 
of  psychology  and  metaphysic  I 

What  are  the  chief  doctrines  of  Blake?  They  are  read- 
ily inferred.  Bui  were  it  not  better  in  an  article  meant  to 
stimulate  curiosity  rather  than  to  satisfy,  if  we  said  little  of 
a  definite  sort  about  Blake's  message?  Let  us  give,  how- 
ever, one  obvious  caution  to  the  student-reader.  Do  not  ex- 
pect Blake,  or  anyone,  to  utter  his  whole  message  at  once 
or  to  keep  it  before  you  entire  at  any  moment.  One  thing  at 
a  time,  said  with  all  his  might ;  another  on  another  occasion 
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Hence  his  lajing  "the  aky  U  Satan,"  and  that  be  bad  "touched  the  ikj 
with  his  stick  at  the  end  of  a  lane." 


with  equal  stress  of  entliusiaam.  Each  in  its  lum  emptl'a^ 
sized  by  isolation.  So  all  he  says  must  go  tofjelher.  You 
will  often  be  perplexed  by  paradox.  It  is  that  the  truth  lies 
unutterable,  save  by  symbol  between  half-truths.  Every 
thinker,  in  the  dearth  of  words,  has  to  gtve  peculiar  mean- 
ings to  familiar  phrases.'  Only  by  thinking  his  thought,  do 
we  come  to  understand  his  terminology.  Blake's  is  at  all 
events  calculated  to  stir  the  imagination,  even  if  its  precise 
intelligible  value  have  not  been  revealed  to  you.  It  never 
impresses  you  as  a  mere  cryptic  alphabet,  because  it  is 
always  in  some  mannei  suggestive,  making  a  primary  ap- 
peal to  the  inner  senses.  There  is  his  advantage  over  other 
prophets,  unpoetic  and  unpictorial.  Only,  it  were  surely  a 
pity  to  rest  content  with  this  superficial  sense.  For  the  full- 
est possible  enjoyment  of  Blake  one  must  at  least  imagina- 
tively (for  the  nonce)  accept  his  philosophy. 

But  why  is  it  so  difficult  to  ascertain  Blake's  meaning? 
Why  such  opposite  interpretations?  Because,  as  in  the  case, 
for  instance,  of  Christian  theology,  he  was  wont  to  assume 
attitudes  in  appearance  mutually  exclusive.  "  It  must  be 
remembered,"  says  Mr,  Swinburne,  "  that  Blake  uses  the 
current  terms  of  religion,  now  as  types  of  his  own  peculiar 
faith,  and  now  in  the  sense  of  ordinary  preachers:  impuga- 
ing  therefore  at  one  time  what  at  another  he  will  seem  to 
vindicate." '  But  it  were  fair  also  to  add  that  Blake  was 
firmly  convinced  that  "  his  own  peculiar  faith  "  was  the  real 
signiBcance  of  what  the  "ordinary  preachers"  grossly  mis- 
understood. Therefore  he  felt  justified  in  calling  himself  a 
Christian,  and  justified  in  being  bitterly  hostile  to  the  cur- 
rent theology.  Having  to  reckon  with  the  usual  corruptions 
(as  he  deemed  them)  of  doctrines  he  as  surely  deemed  di- 
vine, Blake  felt  bound  to  uphold  and  tear  down  ;  and  it  was 

<  Cf.  JaniM  ThompwD,  quoted  bj  W.  M.  Rouetti,  in  his  Memoir  of 
Bkke,  pp.  crrili-cxlx. 

■Swinburne,  loc.cit^  p.aia.  E.g.,  Denier  of  the  vicariouaatonement,be 
ret  ujt :  "The  death  of  Jetua  set  me  free,"—"  To  Tiraah."  W,  B.  Ywti^ 
edition,  p.  84. 
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not  always  possible,  oot  really  necessary,  to  state  definitely 
every  time  in  which  sense  he  was  usiag  a  theological 
phrase.  Sometimes  an  epithet  would  make  his  sense  clear. 
In  "creepinfT  Jesus,"  iis  Mr.  Swinburne  long  ago  pointed 
out,  we  see  of  course,  the  sort  of  "Jesus"  men  have  tried  to 
exalt,  Blake  abhors  him.  The  Jesus  that  "takes  after  his 
mother,  the  law" — the  hybrid  conception  of  Christianity — a 
religion  that  declares  the  law  a  curse,  j'et  would  judge  its 
adherents  by  it,  rather  than  by  holy  enthusiasm  and  inspira- 
tion, the  test  of  apostolic  days' — he  feels  duty-bound  to  op- 
pose with  might,  and  main. 

"  The  vision  ot  Christ  that  thou  dost  see 
la  my  vision's  greateal  enemy." 
His  Christ  is  the  great  vindicator  of  a  natural  life  who 
preaches  to  men  to  be  as  lily,  as  sparrow,  as  little  child,  as 
fruitful  tree.  Faith  in  the  ideal,  and  hope  of  manifesting  it 
in  one's  final  perfection — not  self-schooling  by  a  set  of 
laws ;  forgiveness  of  sins — not  the  endless  legal  or  illegal 
vendetta,  which  were  futile  ;  spontaneous  virtue — not  artifi- 
cial righteousness  ;  a  life  from  within  outward,  seeing  that 
the  beginnings  be  right — not  from  without  inward  ;  the  sel- 
titig  of  desire  on  things  above — not  the  dangerous  starving 
and  impossible  killing  of  desire ;  indifference  to  the  letter, 
when  sure  of  the  spirit,  to  the  deed,  when  sure  of  the  will ; 
the  essential  unity  of  man  and  God — not  their  everlasting 
antithesis;  the  radical  goodness  therefore  (not  depravity) 
of  human  nature,  needing  only  to  draw  its  sap  from  its  true 
root  to  become  lovely  in  appearance ;  as  teacher  and  dem- 
onstrator of  such  doctrines,  as  preacher  of  the  sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  utterer  of  the  great  prayer  of  atonement  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  the  Christ  was  to  him  the  Sav- 
iour, and  in  a  peculiar  sense  "the  very  God." 

"  If  thou  humblest  thjself  thou  hutnblest  Me. 

Thou  also  dwellest  in  eternltj. 

Thou  art  a  man.    God  li  no  more. 

Thine  own  humanity  learn  to  adore ; 

For  that  U  My  spirit  of  lite." 
t*  Ct.  t.  f .,  I  Ep.  St.  Jobn,  lil.  14  and  It.  13. 
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So    said   the   Father  to   the  would-be  humble  Jesus  ;    and 
Blake  adds : 

"  I  was  standing  b;  when  Jesus  died. 
What  Ihrr  called  humllitj.  /  called  pride." 
For  he  saw  the  sublime  arrogance  of  that  humility  of  the 
Christ,  (the  humility  according  to  Blake,  that  Christ  would 
have  his  disciples  learn  of  him,  being  humble  as  he  was 
meek  and  lowly)  which  professing  to  be  nothing,  professes 
God  Himself  to  be  all  of  him.  Blake  hated  that  false 
humility  which  is  meant  (consciously  or  not)  only  to  bid 
God  and  man  heap  on  us  praises  which  we  eagerly  want, 
and  pretend  not  to  claim  only  in  order  to  obtain  more  plenti- 
fully from  less  zealous  hands! ' 

How  wonderfully  Blake  did  preach  I  In  an  article, 
however,  like  this,  without  illustrations,  or  space  for  plenti- 
ful quotation,  his  clearest  teaching  can  hardly  be  indicated. 

Vast  stalks  of  wheat  droop  pitifully,  heavy  for  very  full- 
ness of  ear,  in  a  graceful  S-like  curve ;  two  naked  women, 
their  backs  turned  to  us.  with  a  fury  of  motion,  daughters 
of  whirlwind,  within  the  loop  of  the  vast  stalks,  leaping  od 
air,  blow  out  of  spiral  trumpets  great  blasts  of  foul  blight, 
which  settle  about  the  pendant  ears  and  descend  in  a  lib- 
eral fail,  hesitant,  clinging,  defiliog,  like  flakes  of  pitchy 

SDOW. 

Cao  you  not  understand  ?  The  fruit-yielding  instincts  of 
humanity,  no  more  erect,  snaky  in  curve  because  of  the 
hurricane  of  til-pent  passion,  rendered  foul  and  barren  by 
imputations  of  their  inherent  sinfulness,  that  cling  to  ear 
and  stalk  till  both  rot  into  the  ground  I 

An  old  man — hoary  hair  driven  flame-like  over  his  fore- 
head, garments  fluttering  forward,  knees  barely  able  to  re- 
sist the  fury  o(  the  wind  behind — who  peers  into  the  gloom 
of  a  vault  through  a  door  ajar,  fain  to  take  refuge  from  the 
storm-black  sky,  lit  only  now  by  lurid  cloud-edges ;  yet 
afraid  of  the  unexplored  mystery,  and  leaning  still,  as  best 

'Cf.  Whitman'!  doctrine  of  "diTlne  pride  "  neceturj  to  democimcj,  and 
to  the  highest  religloti. 
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he  can,  on  some  old  staff  of  tradition.  But  above,  unseen 
of  him,  out  of  the  vault,  bursting  the  mtison's  work,  branches 
a  stout  tree,  with  all  its  suggestions  of  perpetual  self-renewal, 
birds  that  build  nests  of  love,  and  sing  the  glories  of  the 
risen  sun  I 

How  clear  again.  Life  out  of  death — nay  death,  only 
life ;  nor  in  a  sense  other — for  is  not  the  tree,  that  has  its 
roots  in  the  grave,  like  any  tree?  And  further,  the  reason, 
a  dotard,  {because  he  has  not  sought  the  beatific  vision  that 
constitutes  life  eternal),  may  enter  the  tomb  of  materialism, 
but  be  sure  the  instincts  will  spring  the  arch,  and  get  into 
the  perfect  day. 

Another  illumined  page  shadows  vividly  the  gruesome 
condition,  at  present,  of  the  soul.  Around  the  engraved 
text,  calm  below,  wind-roughened  above,  is  sea.  Below  lies 
outstretched  the  pitiful  corpse  of  a  youth,  and  snakes  wind 
about  the  abandoned  limbs,  and  voracious  hyenas  of  the 
deep  grin  at  it  ready  to  devour.  Above,  on  a  rock  of  the 
beaten  shore,  lies  a  maiden  ;  head  and  hair  and  arms  liang- 
ing  lifeless  backward ;  one  shining  leg  still  kissed  by  the 
salt  crests ;  her  breasts  lifted  shamelessly,  poor  corpse,  ap- 
pealing to  Heaven  for  pity,  while  an  eagle,  with  vast  sweep 
of  wings  to  prevent  Heaven's  eyes  filling  with  tears  at  the 
sight,  rends  greedily  with  terrible  beak  her  loins. 

How  suggestive  1  The  intellect,  lost  in  the  physical,  de- 
voured  by  lusts  that  wriggle  and  writhe  on  their  livid  bel- 
lies, as  they  emerge  from  ooze  and  slime  ;  and  by  instincts, 
ideally  intended  to  obey  it,  but  now  masters  of  it,  and  its 
mortal  foes.  The  affections,  also  dead,  resting  on  the  vital- 
energy,  where  the  instincts  agitated  by  their  own  unruly 
elements  war  with  them  lorn  by  the  sublimest  of  all, 
the  eagle-affection  for  the  divine,  that  should  be  soaring 
aloft  in  the  heaven  of  divine  imagination.  But  the  intellect 
is  not  there,  Jove-like  to  receive  the  bird,  and  therefore  it 
descends  to  lacerate  and  glut  itself  on  the  dead  affections 
themselves.  Prostituted  intellect,  and  religious  fanaticism 
battening  on  the  heart !     What  a  terrible  two-fold  doom  ! 
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Father  and  daughter  embracing — white  flowing  locks 
that  mingle  with  golden — ^both.  as  it  were,  released  from  a 
prison,  and  being  upcaught  to  heaven  in  a  luminous  cloud, 
enraptured  by  their  reunion  of  perfect  love.  That  is  it.  Let 
not  head  find  fault  with  heart,  nor  heart  with  head.  Let 
them  embrace.  Let  each  resume  its  function.  All  will 
be  then  forgotten  ;  all  will  be  well  with  both. 

A  ram  asleep ;  two  naked  children,  one  lying  beside  it, 
her  face  hid  in  the  short  grass;  the  other  leaning  over  the 
ram,  his  cheek  making  a  pillow  for  noon-sleep  of  its  white 
fleece,  shadowed  only  by  his  golden  hair  ;  over  them  droops 
a  tree  as  a  weeping  willow  of  the  churchyard,  not  for 
shadow  but  for  grace  ;  in  its  branches,  birds. 

If  ever  a  symbol  of  sorrow,  the  tree  is  that  no  more.  It 
is  the  sweet  melancholy  of  perfect  drowsihead  ;  and  on  the 
branches  sit  birds  singing,  to  show  that  what  instinctive  sad- 
ness the  pure  have,  is  only  a  nest-home  and  song-home  for 
the  joys  of  love  and  aspiration.  Reborn  by  their  mutual 
forgiveness  it  is  as  if  old  father  and  daughter  had  become 
little  children  once  more.  For  them,  body  and  sense  are 
pure.  In  their  unconsciousness  of  self,  which  is  sleep,  they 
confidently  lay  their  heads  on  dewy  grass  and  woolly  ram 
— and  all  the  while  in  their  dreams  the  song  of  their  purified 
being  thrills  and  throbs  under  the  inflow  of  the  divine  light 
and  heat  that  comes  to  them  in  their  "  wise  passiveness." 
Intellect  and  affections  do  not  have  to  toil  and  spin.  They 
have  no  anxieties.  They  are — that  is  enough.  God  is. 
That  is  their  bliss. 

Let  us  take  one  more  illustrated  page. 

Below,  the  dragon-snake  twists  along  at  furious  rate  ;  his 
great  wise  head  with  long  heedful  ears  turned  rearward,  bis 
eyes  looking  back  to  see  if  his  precious  freight  be  safe.  Above, 
a  bank  of  peerless  cloud  floats,  with  the  new  moon  and  one  star. 
Riding  the  dragon-snake  are  a  maiden  and  two  children. 
High  above,  in  the  region  over  the  clouds,  flies  a  swan  with 
straining  neck  and  furious  sweep  of  pinion,  bestridden  by  a 
youth  who — ^between  the  wings,  under  his  hair,  flying  in  the 
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wind,  that  seem  to  beckon  as  it  were  to  all  that  is  behind  to 
follow — looks  back  into  the  traversed  spaces. 

What  should  this  signify,  if  not  the  intellect  on  the  wings 
of  inspiration;  affections,  instinct,  sense,  and  bodily  en- 
ergy, creeping  along  in  the  actual  world  ;  both,  however, 
bent  for  the  same  goal  if  by  different  ways  and  means ;  the 
harmonious  operation  of  the  king  and  the  kingdom  of  man 
towards  the  hastening  of  the  "one  divine  event." 

How  do  I  know  this  is  what  these  illumined  pages  actu- 
ally signify?  It  is  what  they  signify  to  me.  Other  mean- 
ings besides  they  doubtless  have.  These  are  at  all  events 
such  meanings  as  they  have  for  one  who  has  come  to  know 
the  main  tenets  of  Blake.  For  the  deeper  student  they  will 
have  more,  Blake  himself  had  to  study  his  work  as  we, 
and  often  no  doubt  interpreted  it  with  difficulty.  We  have 
this  on  his  own  admission.  He  trusted  in  the  law  of  cor- 
respondence;  "three-fuld  vision  "  was  usual, "  fourfold  "  not 
uncommon. 

For  double  the  vision  mj  ejes  do  ice, 

And  a  double  viaion  ia  alwajn  with  me. 

(With  my  innard  eye,  'tis  an  old  man  grey; 

With  my  outward  a  thistle  across  the  way.) 


^ 


Now  I  a  four-fold  vision  see, 

And  a  four-fold  vision  is  given  to  roe. 

Tig  fourfold  in  mj  supreme  delight. 

And  three-fold  in  soft  Beulah's  night. 

And  two-fold  always.     May  god  us  keep 

Prom  single  vision,  and  Nenton's  sleep!  ' 
A  three-fold  sense  to  his  symbols  there  usually  is^-one  on 
the  plane  of  human  social  intercourse,  one  on  the  plane  of 
psychology,  one  on  the  universal,  because  as  man  so  the 
Kosmos.  On  the  divine  plane,  no  doubt,  at  times  there  are 
senses  of  his  myths,  glimpsed  in  utmost  glory  of  his 
"  supreme  delight "  which  eluded  even  Blake  himself. 
That  is  the  penalty  we  pay  for  inspiration.  We  build  better 
than  we  know.  Let  us  also  trust  the  law  of  correspondence 
(law,  or  theory,  or  working  hypothesis,  or  poetic  fancy — be 


"Lob,  (he  Terrible,''  pp.  136  i; 
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it  what  you  please  to  cul!  it !)  Which  is  simply  the  thougnt 
of  order  and  symmetry  of  structure  in  the  all.  All  that  is. 
has  organic  unity  ;  analogies  are  therefore  to  be  expected  ; 
not  similarities  of  beings,  and  facts,  but  of  the  relations  of 
these.  If  all  this  be  not  so  in  "reality"  (as  we  say,)  it  is 
at  all  events  a  sublime  poetic  dream  ;  and  as  we  would  it 
were  indeed  realized  in  actuality  (who  could  help  but  "wish 
it  truel  ")  let  us  give  Blake  love  and  honor,  then,  for  hav- 
ing realized  it  in  art. 

Having  hinted  at  his  message  through  hazarded  inter- 
pretations  of  six  pages  of  his  prophetic  books,  let  us  cloae 
this  paper  with  an  attempt  at  interpreting  one  of  the  most 
accessible  but  difficult  poems  of  Blake.  I  shall  do  this 
merely  with  the  intention  of  furnishing  an  example  of  the 
method  of  procedure,  not  pretending  to  give  an  instance  of 
its  indisputable  success. 

The  Songs  of  Experience  begin  with  some  manifestly 
difficult  stanzas.  I  shall  furnish  the  reader  with  glosses 
which  he  is  earnestly  requested  to  treat  as  no  part  of  the  au- 
thoritative text !  Never  make  Moses  responsible  for  the  cal- 
culations of  an  Usher,  orthodox  arch-bishop  though  he  be, 
and  Irish  ecclesiastic  to  boot! 

Hear  the  voice  of  the  Bard, 

Who  present,  past,  and  future,  »ee»; 

Whose  can  have  heard 

The  Holy  Word 

That  walked  among  the  ancient  trees; 

Calling  the  lapsed  soul. 

And  weeping  In  the  evening  dew; 

That  might  control  the  starrj  pole. 

And  fallen,  fallen  light  renew ! 

The  Bard  (—inspired  poet)  addresses  the  earth;  not  the 
planet,  but  collective  humanity  symbolized  by  the  planet. 
The  bard  has  the  intellect  open  :  he  sees  not  only  the  pref- 
ect, but  the  past,  not  only  the  past  but  the  future ;  for  he 
understands  the  cyclic  law  of  development,  and  apprehends 
every  condition  and  event  in  the  light  of  cause  and  coase- 
quence;  his  ears{^sease  signifying  the  life  energy  of  the 
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bodily  man)  have  received  the  message  of  that  Divine  One 
that  is  wont  to  pervade  (in  the  days  of  human  innocency) 
the  instincts  and  even  the  sensual  life  of  man  ;  and  who  calls 
now  through  the  bard  to  the  "lapsed  soul,"  which  might,  if 
it  chose,  be  master  of  the  flesh  (^  starry  pole — the  nadir) 
and  rejoice  anew  in  the  old  light  of  inspired  intellect.  The 
bard  cries  his  message,  infected  instinctively  {^the  dew) 
with  grief  (  =  weeping)  because  in  sympathy  he  realizes  as 
his  own  the  woeful  obscuration  of  the  intellect(— -evening) 
in  the  "lapsed  soul,"  of  whom  he  desires  to  speak  to  man- 
kind {—the  Earth). 


I 


O  Earth,  O  Earth,  i 

Arise  from  out  the 

Night  i»  worn, 

And  the  morn 

Rises  (rom  the  alui 

Turn  away  no  more  ; 

Why  wilt  thou  turn  away  ? 

The  starry  floor, 

The  watery  ihore. 

Is  given  thee  till  the  break  o 


day! 


The  dominion  of  the  flesh  (—night)  is  all  but  over ;  from  the 
carnal  man,  dormant  in  instincts  (=dewy  grass),  the  intel- 
lect (—the  sun)  is  about  to  burst  forth  to  sovereign  inspira* 
tion  (=the  zenith)  through  the  free  afltctions  (=-East);' 
till  when  thou  art  given,  O  mankind,  thy  wholesome  bodily 
energies  (=the  starry  floor,  /'.  e.  the  sky  that  is  floor  of  the 
spiritual  temple)  and  thy  yet  pure  instincts  where  they  bor- 
der on,  and  batter  against  the  flesh,  perpetually  eroding 
it  ('—the  watery  shore)  as  trustworthy  requiring  no  reform, 
and  indicating  by  that  which  they  need  to  complement 
them,  what  the  aflections  and  intellect  should  be,  and  shall 
become  when  the  hour  of  thy  illumination  has  struck  (—the 
break  of  day). 

Let  the  reader  proceed  to  try  the  general  indications  given 
I  this  paper  (and  largely  borrowed  from  Messrs.  Ellis  and 

the  inorn=the  sun,  rising  In  the  east,  and  mounting  toward  the  , 
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Yeats,  who  should  not,  however,  be  held  responsible  for  any 
degree  of  wilful  or  inevitable  misapprehension  of  [heir  mean- 
ing by  the  present  writer)  upon  such  easy  poems  as  the 
Little  Black  Boy,  or  the  Little  Girl  Lost  and  the  Little  Girl 
Found;  then  upon  the  poenris  contained  in  Mr.  Yeats' beau- 
tiful edition;  then  let  him  attempt  "Thel,"  and  the  Pro- 
phetic Books. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  aay  that  the  best  theory  of 
Blake's  system  of  symbology  is  that  which  can  deal  most 
successfully  without  violence,  with  the  greatest  number  of 
difficulties.  If  it  be  true,  as  Dr.  Garnett  would  have  us 
think,  that  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Yeats'  labors  have  been  all  but 
in  vain,'  we  can  only  say  :  "So  much  the  worse  for  Blake  I  " 
For  my  part  I  find  Dr.  Garnett's  own  account  unsatisfactory 
in  the  extreme.  He  thinks  Blake  did  not  talk  "  aimless 
nonsense  exactly "  (something  very  near  it,  though  the 
Doctor  seems  to  imply  I  ;  for  ail  there  is  to  be  conscious  of 
in  his  works  is  "  a  general  drift  of  thought  in  some  particu- 
lar direction  which  seems  to  us  to  offer  a  general  uffinitv  to 
the  thought  of  the  Gnostics."  Since,  however,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gnostics  (as  to  its  intention)  is  all  but  unknown; 
read  of  mainly  in  the  distortions  of  hostile  refutations;  we 
may  judge  of  the  helpful  lucidity  of  Dr.  Garnett's  sugges- 
tion I  His  criticism  of  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Yeats"  interpretatioo 
of  Thel  is  to  say  the  very  least  captious. 

"  In  understanding  Blake's  myth,  the  first  thing  is  to 
read  him  through."  '  The  second  qualification  is  to  be 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  Blake's  general  view — to  have 
mastered  by  sympathetic  study  the  literature  that  influenced 
htm.  Few  of  Blake's  critics  have  really  shown  that  they 
had  these  two  prerequiiites  for  successful  independent  inter- 
pretation. While  I  myself  cannot  honestly  claim  either 
(for  surely  "reading  him  through"  means  something  like 

>  A  pttj'  that  Mr.  Staij  (Euaj,  p.  15S,)  who  can  talmseU  10  little  Inter- 
pret ■■  a  whole  Blake'a  writing  ihould  feel  obliged  to  reject  Hewn.  Bllli 
and  Yeati'  ezpoiitorj  method!  I 

*  E.  «nd  Y.  Work!  of  Blake.    Vol.  1.,  p.  336. 
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"thorough  reading" — and  "thorough"  is  an  exacting 
word)  I  shall  hold  on  to  the  skirts  of  the  editors  who  have 
so  vitliiintly  vindicated  Blake  and  given  us,  from  inchoate 
manuscripis,  that  incomparable  Book  of  Vala  ("  which  they 
fondly  deem  to  be  now  in  proper  order  ")'^-could  anyone 
have  read  it  and  not  fondly  hoped  the  editor's  fond  deeming 
to  be  just? — of  which  let  the  one  who  would  approach  the 
Prophetic  Books  try  the  ninth  "  night"  entitled  the  "Last 
Judgment,"  and  if  it  does  not  raise  in  him  a  great  tide  of 
enthusiasm  (solar  or  lunar,  who  cares?)  he  can  safely  con- 
clude, I  fancy,  that  for  him  the  poetry  of  mysticism — poetry 
that  is  rythmic,  poetic  and  pictorial,  and  yet  surcharged 
with  spiritual  energy  has  no  attractions. 

With  a  quotation  from  it  let  us  end  our  lucubrations,  pre- 
paratory we  trust,  to  solid  studies. 

"  If  gods  combine  against  Man,  setting  their  dominion  above 
The  Human  Form  Divine.'  thrown  down  from  their  high  station. 
In  the  eternal  heavens  of  Human  Imagination,  buried  beneath 
In  dark  oblivion,  with  incessant  pangs,  ages  on  ages. 
In  enmity  and  war  first  weakened,  then  in  stern  repentance. 
They  must  renew  their  brightness,  and  their  disorganized  functions 
Again  reorganise  till  thej  resume  the  Image  of  the  human, 
Cooperating  in  the  bliss  of  many  obeying  his  will, 
Servants  to  the  infinite  and  eternal  of  the  Human  Form." 

Such  does  Blake  declare,  he,  the  prophet  of  the  "Poetic 
Genius,"  to  be  the  final  judgment  on  all  religious 
ideals,  dogmas,  gods.  If  they  proceed  to  be  enforced 
for  their  own  sake,  are  exaggerated  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  "  strong,"  they  will  be  cast  out  by  the  spir- 
itual imagination  of  the  race,  forgotten,  till  they  lose  their 
absoluteness,  appeal  humbly  for  a  hearing,  urged  only  for 
the  sake  of  what  they  can  contribute  to  man's  blissful  growth 
towards  that  type  of  manhood,  "  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fullness  of  Christ,"  '  which  is  what  man,  when  he  uoder- 

'  Wm.  Blake,  by  Dr.  R.  G.,  p.  30. 

'Cf.  '•  The  Divine  Image,"  in  Songs  of  Innocence.  W.  B,  Yeatt'  edi- 
tion, pp.  s^-js,  "nd  "  The  Human  Abstract,'' '"  Sonp  of  Experience.  W, 
B.  Yeats'  edition,  p.  78. 
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staods  his  thought,  discovers  that  he  really  means  all  along 
by  "God." 

After  the  superb  uorolling  of  dooms,  which  are  restora- 
tions, the  Book  of  Vala  ends  with  the  noble  prophecy.* 
"  Dark  religion!  are  departed,  and  sweet  science  reigns !  " 

The  science  of  God,  to  be  sure,  not  the  prostration  to  a 
man-made  mystery,  called  mystery  because  of  its  incredible 
senselessness,  masked  by  false  reverence: 

Tbe  good  of  (he  land  is  liefore  jou,  (or  m^aterj'  is  no  more.' 

The  science  of  God,  as  the  goal  of  human  evolution;  viz: 
to  know  God  as  one  with  man,  as  identical  with  the  eternal 
man ;  whom  we  become  day  by  day  if  we  grow  at  all, 
whom  to  worship  is  equivalent  to  hatred  for  all  things  un- 
manly and  therefore  also  ungodly  ;  such  was  the  final  vis- 
ion of  the  prophet,  who  passed  into  the  unseen  on  a  chariot 
of  fiery  songs  in  praise  of  his  Maker,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  Swedenborg's  New  Age,  and  the  i8a7th  of  our  Era. 

William  Norman  Guthrie. 


'  Bph.  Iv,  13. 

•  Book  fd  Vkla.    Night  II.  11.  361-370. 

>  Cf.  Book  of  VaU.    Nlgbt  Is,  U.  650-676. 


SOME  RECENT   BOOKS    ON   SOUTHERN 
LITERATURE. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  quite  a  revival 
of  interest  in  the  history  of  literary  conditions  at  the  South, 
both  before  and  after  the  war.  This  has  shown  itself  in  sev- 
eral books  that  treat  of  the  literature  as  a  whole  or  that  deal 
with  individual  authors  and  their  works.  In  the  latter  may 
be  included  the  excellent  little  edition  of  the  "Select  Poems 
of  Sidney  Lanier."  by  Dr.  Morgan  Callaway,  Jr.,  and  the  yet 
uncompleted  series  of  Professor  W.  M.  Baskervill  and 
Professor  S.  A.  Link.  Dr.  Baskervill's  series  of  "Southern 
Writers  "  is  a  most  praiseworthy  attempt  to  furnish  biograph- 
ical data  and  critical  estimates  of  post-bellum  writers.  The 
numbers  that  have  appeared  treat  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
Maurice  Thompson,  Irwin  Russell.  Sidney  Lanier  (triple 
number),  and  G.  W,  Cable.  They  are  written  in  a  graphic 
and  entertaining  style,  and  the  material  they  contain  is  full 
of  value  and  has  been  gathered  from  many  out-of-the-way 
places  at  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble.  Their 
critical  dicta  are  thoroughly  sane,  and  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  "  William  Gilmore  Simms  "  of  the  editor  of  this  Re- 
view, they  accomplish  what  he  did — they  give  critical  esti- 
mates that  are  impartial  and  unprejudiced  and  that  are 
not  gushing  and  without  due  perspective.  Professor  Link's 
series — "Pioneers  of  Southern  Literature"  is  not  so  suc- 
cessful. Only  four  numbers  have  appeared — "  A  Glance  at 
the  Field."  "  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,"  "Ticknor  and  Tim- 
rod,"  and  "  William  Gilmore  Simms."  These  are  interest- 
ing, but  in  reading  them  one  feels  that  they  are  inadequate. 
There  is  a  little  tendency  to  gush,  and  when  a  writer  can 
give  a  whole  number  to  Hayne,  and  only  half  as  much  to 
Timrod  (who  is  seemingly  classed  with  Ticknor — a  poet  of 
melody  and  fire,  but  hardly  worthy  to  unloose  the  latchets 
of  Timrod's  shoes),  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  that 
writer  has  failed  to  appreciate  fully  historical  perspective. 
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Still,  Professor  Link's  efforts  are  deserving  of  great  praise, 
iindhis  series  will  do  much  towiirds  reviving  the  memory 
of  many  worthy  writers  that  are  now  nearly  forgotten. 

The  two  books  dealing  with  Southera  literature  or 
poetry  as  a  whole  that  have  recently  appeared  are  Miss 
Louise  ManJy's  "Southern  Literature"  (1895)  and  Miss 
Jennie  Thornley  Clarke's  "Songa  of  the  South."  (1896). 
The  first  ia  a  history,  though  there  are  numerous  illustrative 
selections,  while  the  second  is  aa  anthology.  Miss  Manly 's 
book  ha?  had  several  predecessors — nil  dating,  strange  to  say, 
from  just  after  the  war  when  the  South  was  in  the  throes  of 
reconstruction  and  literature  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Among 
these  one  recalls  Professor  J.  Wood  Davidson's  "Living 
Writers  of  tlic  South  " — a  collection,  evidently  made  with 
great  industry,  of  Siographical  sketches  and  running  critical 
comment,  with  (jctasional  selections.  As  far  as  concerns  its 
critical  value  it  is  worthless  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  hodge-podge  of 
undigested  material  and  deserves  rather  to  be  called  a  ram- 
bling dictionary  than  a  history.  It  contains  many  facts  of 
interest,  but  arranged  in  such  a  shape  and  written  with  so 
little  regard  to  perspective  that  a  reader  at  times  almost  de- 
spairs of  getting  any  profit  from  it.  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Tardy's 
"Living  Female  Writers  of  the  South,"  and  "Southland 
Writers,"  (Mrs.  or)  Miss  Mary  Forrest's  "Women  of  the 
South,"  though  totally  lacking  in  perspective,  are  much  bet- 
ter written  and  arranged  than  Professor  Davidson's  book. 
There  is  but  little  in  them  of  permanent  value,  however,  as 
most  of  the  writers  of  whom  they  treat  are  mere  exotics. 

Miss  Manly's  book  is  an  improvement  over  all  these. 
The  author  seems  to  realize  that  it  is  better  to  show  the  id- 
tensive  rather  extensive  character  of  Southern  literature, 
and  so  her  history  omits  more  than  mention  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  real  and  so-called  authors.  Her  biographical  intro- 
ductions are  well  written,  though  entirely  too  meagre  id 
some  cases  ;  and  her  selections  are  generally  well  made  and 
representative.  The  list  of  Southern  writers  at  the  end  of 
the  book  is  valuable,  though  it  doubtless  contaios  errors 
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(which  are  inevitable  from  lack  of  accurate  information) 
and  though  many  of  the  names  have  long  since  been  de- 
servedly forgotten.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  defect  of 
the  work  is  that  of  its  predecessors  —  an  utter  lack  of  his- 
torical perspective.  Hardly  any  greater  stress  is  laid  on 
a  irul)'  great  writer  like  Poe  than  on  a  number  that  can 
lay  no  claim  to  literary  preeminence,  as  for  example  Robert 
Toombs.  One,  too,  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  fatuity 
that  can  treat  at  length  Francis  Lister  Hawks,  James  Wood 
Davidson,  Henry  W.  Grady,  etc.,  and  can  mention  only  by 
name  George  W.  Cable  and  Lafcadio  Hearn.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  the  author  has  not  properly  distinguished 
between  pure  and  ephemeral  literature  —  between  what  De 
Qyincey  would  call  the  literature  of  power  and  the  literature 
of  knowledge.  As  to  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  book, 
one  adverse  criticism  must  be  made;  it  is  disfigured  with  a 
number  of  very  crude  cuts  that  do  not  speak  well  for  art  at 
the  South,  if  they  were  made  here.  What  possible  connec- 
tion there  can  be  between  the  picture  of  a  cow-boy  on  a 
Texas  prairie  and  a  history  of  literature  is  beyond  this 
writer's  comprehension. 

Miss  Clarke's  hook  is  a  worthy  compilation  and  in  a 
sense  supplies  a  long  felt  want.  There  have  been  numer- 
ous publications  of  the  war  verae  of  the  South,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  worthless  as  poetry,  but  never  before  have  the 
best  lyrics  of  Southern^  poets  been  collected  by  them- 
selves. No  Northern  publication,  except  possibly  the  eleven 
volumes  of  Stedman's  "Library-,"  contains  them,  and  it  wa.'' 
very  appropriate  for  Miss  Clarke  to  gather  them  together. 
Hardly  a  favorite  poem  is  omitted,  though,  to  mention  one 
instance,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Timrod's  moat  charming 
lyric,  "The  Lily  Confidante."  is  not  there.  Still  the  selec- 
tion of  poets  and  lyrics  is  well  done,  though  there  is  a  doubt 
as  to  the  insertion  of  certain  ones.  It  is  rather  hard  to  see 
how  five  "anonymous"  poems  can  be  classed  as  Southern 
unless  it  is  from  their  subject  and  character  (which  seem 
certain  in  only  one  —  "  Virginia's  Dead  " )  or  their  place  of 
publication. 


Mr.  Joel  Cbaodler  Harris's  brief  iDtroduction  is  well  ez- 
pre«>ed  ai;d  to  the  poiot,  but  the  editor's  note  is  very  inade- 
quate. What  watt  needed  was  a  disctusion  of  the  develop- 
ment of  poetry  at  the  South  —  its  limitatioos,  defects,  aod 
general  character.  Strong  dissent  mnst  also  be  made  to  the 
editor's  statement:  "Where  authorship  is  disputed,  I  have 
given  the  poem  without  assuming  to  decide  the  questioD." 
On  this  basis,  she  assigns  "  All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  " 
to  Lamar  Foulaine  and  "  The  Isle  of  Long  Ago  "  to  Philo 
Henderson,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  by 
Benj.  F.  Taylor  (Miss  Clarke  has  made  this  correction  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Critic)  and  that  the  weight  o(  e*-i- 
detice  about  the  former  is  in  favor  of  the  authorship  of  Mrs. 
Etbvl  Lynn  Beers,  Mr.Harris  and,in  a  less  degree, Professor 
Davidson  liiive  given  their  opinion  that  Mrs.  Beers  was  the 
author  —  an  opinion  that  seems  confirmed  by  the  following 
letter'  ihiit  bus  never  been  published,  so  far  as  I  know  : 
"  Dkc.  3D,  1866. 
"  355  W.  23D  St.,  N.  Y. 
"Mr.  W.  G.  Simms: 

"  My  attention  was  called  a  day  or  two  since  to  yonr  volume 
entitled,  ' War  Poetry  of  the  South'  in  which  'The  Picket 
Guard '  or  '  All  quiet  along  the  Potomac '  is  prefaced  by  a  para- 
graph in  reference  to  its  authorship.  The  claim  of  authorship  for 
Lamar  Fontaine  is  no  new  one  to  me.  Printed  copies  of  the 
verses  in  papers  from  half  the  states  in  the  Union  have  been  sent 
me  by  friends  who  found  such  waifs  floating  about.  Sorely  this 
mythical  Lamar  Fontaine  cannot  sanction  such  a  thing.  I  can 
not  believe  that  a  Southern  gentleman  would  so  far  forget  the 
honor  and  chivalry  we  associate  with  the  name. 

"'All  quiet  along  the  Potomac'  was  written  by  me  in  the  fall 
of  1861  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  appears  in  the  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1861.  On  the  books  of  the  Messrs.  Harpers  appears  my 
name  receipting  the  money  for  the  piece.  It  became  popular 
and  was  attributed  to  many  different  people,  was  published  in 

■  Contained  Id  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Slmmi  CollectioiM,"  now  tn 
potMMloQ  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Ferris,  of  Mew  York  Cftj,  through  whose  Umtncw 
I  am  able  to  preMot  this  copjr. 
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Boston  as  Whittier's  and  claimed  in  N.  Y.  for  Fila- James 
O'Brien  iifter  his  death.  In  Harper's  Weekly  for  July  4th,  1S63, 
in  an  editorial  paragraph  entitled,  '  A  question  settled  '  the  mat- 
ter is  set  right.  The  poem  was  set  to  music  in  Richmond  with 
Lamar  Fontaine's  name  attached.  Mrs.  Terhune  (Marion  Har- 
land)  sent  it  to  me  last  spring  with  his  name  erased  and  mine 
substituted.  In  her  lant  book  "Sunny  Bank"  the  poem  is  given 
at  length  and  a  foot-note  gives  my  name.  In  the  volume  of 
War  Lyrics  published  by  Bunce  and  Gregory  two  years  ago  my 
name  is  given  to  that  as  well  as  another  poem  which  Darley  had 
selected  to  illustrate. 

"  But  1  am  sure  I  need  not  multiply  proofs  of  a  matter  which 
is  well  known  here  and  that  in  any  new  editions  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  give  my  name  with  the  poem. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  Ethkl  Lvnn  Beers." 

The  least  satisfactory  part  of  Miss  Clarke's  book  is  the 
biographical  appendix.  The  sketches  therein  are  very 
scrappy  and  incomplete,  and  many  of  them  lack  that  definite 
information  which  might  have  been  acquired  by  research  or 
correspondence.  Their  compilation  shows  the  marks  of 
hasty  work,  and  there  are  several  inaccuracies.  To  men- 
tion a  few,  Theodore  O'Hara  died  at  GJuerryton,  Ala.,  not 
Columbus,  Ga. ;  Albert  Pike  did  not  die  in  1867,  but  in 
1891  ;  Prof.  W.  C.  Richardson  is  no  longer  a  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Alabama. 

Charles  Huntbr  Ross. 


A  work  lately  published  under  the  title  noted  below  de- 
serves more  than  a  passing  notice  in  these  pages,  because  Jt 
is  central  in  the  "  stream  of  tendency."  A  paraphnise  of  its 
title  may  render  its  purpose  more  explicit ;  it  is  a  study  of 
the  "origin  and  development  of  the  reformer's  conscience," 
or  "  of  the  sense  of  social  responsibility  "  ;  iis  sub-title  runs, 
"The  Relation  between  the  Establishment  of  Christianity 
in  Europe  and  the  Social  Qpestion."  One  of  the  notable 
signs  of  our  times  is  a  reaching  out  for  some  "  new  religion  " 
on  the  part  of  certain  leaders  of  the  social  movement — a 
growing  conviction  that  a  religious  motive  or  sanction  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  tbeir  propaganda.  Parallel  with 
this  and  }'et  more  significant  is  the  sympathetic  attitude  nf 
the  churches  toward  the  working  class — the  keen  interest 
taken  in  its  problems  and  the  efforts  for  its  welfare  made  bv 
eminent  religious  leaders.  Of  this  fresh  responsiveness  the 
work  under  review  is  a  striking  manifestation. 

The  press-work  of  the  book  is  admirable.  A  careful  read- 
ing reveals  very  few  examples  of  oversight  or  haste  in  proof- 
correcting,  and  these  chiefly  in  proper  names,  as,  e.  g.,  the 
misspellings  "Leckey,"  "Trend elenbury,"  "Schleieraacher." 
The  author  has  modestly  placed  his  table  of  references  to 
his  authorities  at  the  back  of  the  volume;  we  are  gratefal 
to  him  for  not  pedantically  impressing  us  with  it  (as  some 
would  have  done)  at  the  outset,  or  impeding  the  course  of 
our  reading  with  numberless  foot-notes.  We  may  hope 
and  believe  that  the  fashion  of  display  of  sources  affected 
now-a-days  by  mimics  of  foreign  models  will  not  make 
much  way  among  us.  Every  tyro  in  research  knows  how 
easy  it  is  to  pile  up  a  list  of  references  to  a  shelfFul  of  books 
in  the  course  of  a  morning's  study  ;  to  publish  it  is  certainly 

>  Gtnaia  of  tkt  Hocial  CoMscimce,  bj  H.  S.  Nmth.  The  Hmcmlltaii 
Compmaj,  1897. 
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pedantry — if  thai  be  defined  as  unnecessary  display  of 
learning ;  scholars  do  not  need  it.  others  do  not  want  it — in 
either  case  it  is  superfluous.  lu  the  present  instance  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  extract  the  bulk  of  the  authori- 
ties from  the  volume  itself;  Professor  Nash  has  obviated 
this  by  casting  them  into  a  table  at  the  end.  A  rough  clas- 
sification of  tliem  may  be  of  interest;  they  reveal  encyclo- 
paedic erudition  in  several  languages.  Among  the  ancients 
and,  first,  of  tvriiers  in  Greek  we  have  Aristotle,  Polybius, 
Plutiinh,  Epictetus,  and  Plolinus;  of  Latin  writers,  Cicero. 
Seneca,  Ulpian.  Most  of  Die  prominent  Christian  Fatliers 
are  mentioned:  Hertnas,  Tatian,  Hippolytiis,  Clement, 
Eusebius,  Clirysostom ;  TertuUian.  Cyprian,  Lactantius, 
Ambrose,  Jerome.  Augustine,  and  Gregory  the  Great — and 
of  the  schoolmen.  Aquinas.  Of  modern  writers  and,  first, 
in  Enfjlish  we  have  Hooker,  Burke,  Tom  Paine,  Bagehot, 
Lewes,  J.  R,  Green,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Lightfoot.  Martin- 
eau,  Bosanquet ;  in  French,  Rousseau,  Quesnay,  Guizot, 
Qpinet,  De  Tocqueville,  Montalembert,  Janet,  Coulanges, 
Renan,  Baudrillart ;  in  German.  Kant,  Fichte,  Uhlhorn, 
Baur,  Zeller,  Lange,  Paulsen,  Harnack,  Wundt  and  Windel- 
band.  This  list  will  serve  to  make  plain  the  discursive 
character  of  the  book.  We  note  with  surprise  the  omission 
of  any  reference  to  Schieffle  and  Laveleye;  this  might  be 
taken  to  signify  that  the  treatise  was  purely  historical — yet 
references  to  present  conditions  are  scattered  up  and  down 
in  it. 

One  regrets  to  note  the  lingering  use  of  the  French  word, 
"  Renaissance."  Professor  Nash  is  apparently  resolved  to  be 
the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside:  he  should  have  dropped  the  i 
from  the  word  and  substited  ce  for  sa.  It  has  come  to  pass 
as  Matthew  Arnold  predicted :  men  are  thinking,  talking, 
writing  and  finding  out  more  and  more  about  the  fascinat- 
ing movement  for  which  he  suggested  the  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory English  term,  Renascence.  Its  use,  now,  happily,  rap- 
idly becoming  general,  will  spare  our  ears  many  saddening 
iflbrts  to  tlex  stubborn  Saxon  tongues  to  the  refinements  of 
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French  pronunciation — usually  resulting  in  the  pho 
enormity, "  rennysawnce."  Further,  according  to  the  canon 
of  pure  diction,  foreign  terms  should  be  abjured  in  favor  of 
native  equivalents  ;  and  finally,  the  use  of  its  French  appel- 
lation obscures  the  practical  and  present,  personal  and  do- 
mestic significance  of  the  movement  in  question. 

An  historical  inaccuracy  (easily  explicable  through  a 
common  confusion  in  the  ordinals  of  centuries)  is  the  mis- 
placing of  Proclus  the  Neoplatonist  in  the  fourth  century 
(p.  106)  ;  he  belongs  in  the  hfth. 

Touching  matters  of  style,  the  most  noticeable  and  all- 
controlling  characteristic  of  the  book  is  originality  even  lo 
eccentricity :  vocabulary,  sentence  structure,  figures  of 
speech  are  all  marked  by  it.  In  the  first  paragraph,  for  ex- 
ample, one  is  struck  by  the  strange  term,  "geologian,"  cer- 
tainlj'  not  in  good  use ;  and  the  author  perpetrates  verbal 
coinages  such  as  "downmost,"  which  he  repeats  to  tedium, 
although  a  choice  of  good  terms — "lowermost,"  "undermost," 
was  ready  to  his  hand.  A  pontifical  air  is  given  to  some 
passages  by  the  use  of  archaic,  biblical  terms,  "yea,"  *'  hath,"' 
"  unto,"  (connected  with  this  one  notes  that  the  little  word 
"  I  "  occurs  seven  times  in  the  second  paragraph)  ;  to  others 
a  familiar  tone  is  given  by  contractions  such  as  "there's," 
and  "don't."  A  common  rhetorical  blemish  recurs  with  as- 
tonishing frequency — "  to  ceaselessly  widen."  '■  lo  percepti- 
bly lengthen,"  "  to  permanently  bind;*'  these  examples, 
taken  at  random,  are  sufficient  to  impress  one  with 
the  cumbrousness  and  iuelegance  of  that  locution.  The 
sentences  are  commonly  short,  and  hence  the  style  has 
an  abrupt  effect  corresponding  to  abrupt  turns  of  thought. 
Only  too  rarely  does  one  discover  an  example  of  beautiful 
and  melodious  phrasing  like  the  following  (p.  36)— perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  sentence  in  the  work  :  "  Sidney's  surren- 
der of  the  cup  of  cold  water  on  the  battlefield  enables  us  to 
forget  for  a  while  the  hideousness  of  war,  and  find  peace  in 
the  loveliuess  of  the  deed,  as  if  history  had  already  reached 
the  divine,  far  off  event  towards  wbi  ch  she  alowb 
and  as  if  the  pain  of  waiting  for  the  perfect  were  eoded.l 


The  most  strikipg  and  often  highlj'  amusing  feature  of 
the  style  is  its  figurativeness.  Herein  tlie  author's  psycho- 
logy is  revealed :  his  slyle  is  the  product  of  a  fusion  of 
thought  and  imagination  so  thorough  thai  the  two  elements 
are  almost  indistinguishable;  it  seems  as  if  he  could  not 
think  except  in  figures.  The  work  is  throughout  a  blend  of 
philosophy  and  poetry  ;  the  idea  is  not  clarified  and  crystal- 
lized ;  instead  we  find  a  transcendental,  Emersonian  sug- 
gestiveness. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  combination  of  thought,  fancy  and  hu- 
mor by  a  few  random  specimens.  From  the  Germans  our  au- 
thor has  borrowed  a  figure  quaint  to  grotesqueness.  yet  telling 
(p.  ii)  :  "  In  pouring  out  the  bathing-water  of  individualism 
we  may  possibly  spill  out  the  baby, — Individuality."  Another 
version  of  this  idea  occurs  on  page  8i  :  "  Spinoza  sweeps  out 
the  jewel  with  the  dust."  "The  Robinsonade  has  become  an 
extinct  type  of  literature  —  there  must  be  a  sweetheart  on  the 
other  end  of  the  island."  "  A  caucus  at  the  back  side  of  the 
moon  is  a  part  of  no  man's  programme,"  "The  meadow  that 
slopes  to  the  sea  confesses  its  parochial  mind."  "  Homer 
made  a  very  poor  Bible  for  a  Puritan,  even  after  allegory  had 
done  its  best  to  provide  exegetical  rose-water."  "  If  one  could 
get  a  Calvinist  and  a  satyr  to  agree  to  make  one  man.  that 
man  would  be  Cellini."  "  Hell  is  conscience  in  colors."  In  the 
table  of  contents  itself  this  sportive  idiosyncrasy  breaks  out; 
"the  Isolation  of  the  Moral  Ideal  in  the  Monastery,  raised 
the  Man  without  a  Grandfather  to  the  Spiritual  Peerage." 

Turning  now  to  weightier  matters ;  the  postulate  of  the 
work  is  that  there  is  a  discernible  purpose  in  human  history 
— and  that  that  is,  according  to  the  tbeistic.  optimistic, 
ideal,  Hegelian  view,  the  freedom  and  moralization  of  the 
individual.  The  antithesis  to  this  would  be,  of  course,  the 
fatalistic,  pessimistic,  agnostic,  Schopenhauerian  view 
according  to  which  history  is  resolved  into  a  kind  of 
weather — and  weather  never  to  be  explained  by  any  sort  of 
historical  meteorology — into  blind  chance  or  non-moral  ne- 
involving  the  complete  bondage  of  the  individual. 
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It  is  well  to  have  the  alternntives  clearly  presented,  for  his- 
tory ia  destined  to  become  the  theatre  of  future  discussion, 
the  battlefield  of  the  mind ;  all  manner  of  questions, 
religious,  political,  literary,  aesthetic — questions  of  biblical 
and  ecclesiastical  authority,  of  social  and  individual  rights 
— are  bound  to  be  carried  eventually  to  the  bar  of  his- 
tory, that  is,  the  experience  of  the  race;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  latter  view  would  practically  exclude  such  appeal. 
"If,  however,  it  be  possible  to  find  a  clear  thread  of  purpose 
running  through  the  time  process,  be  it  ever  so  slight.  His- 
tory itself  becomes  a  drama,"  and  the  social  question,  which 
might  otherwise  "appear  to  be  sprung  upon  our  time  by 
economic  changes,  is  seen  to  be  the  last  chapter  hitherto 
iu  the  history  of  the  Occidental  view  of  the  Universe" 
(pp.  I,  Sf).  "It  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  history  of  the 
social  question  is  in  organic  connection  with  the  historj-  of 
the  idea  [of  God,  i.  c.,]  which  has  recorded  the  noblest 
ventures  of  the  heart  and  registered  its  most  enduring 
gains"  (p.  14),  "  Universal  history  sinks  lo  a  physical  pro- 
cess unless  the  individualization  of  the  downmost  man  be 
set  as  its  goal.  .  .  .  History  cannot  remain  a  moral 
process  unless  the  downmost  man  become  individual. 
.  .  ,  The  most  ardent  socialist  would  surely  go  into 
bankruptcy,  if  he  were  not  convinced  that  his  cause  has 
roots  as  deep  as  history  ;  for  if  the  social  question  is  a 
patch  on  history,  he  must  be  a  patch  on  society  "{pp.  17.62, 
105). 

It  remains  to  trace  the  working  out  of  our  author's  argu- 
ment from  design  in  h)story,^his  social  teleology.  He 
seeks  his  point  of  departure  in  primitive,  prehistoric  condi- 
tions, taking  as  his  starting-point  the  Tribe — "the  first 
fighting  machine  invented  by  man,"  by  means  of  which 
"our  race  won  its  first  great  victories  over  Nature."  The 
tribe  thus  forms  the  dim  background  of  history ;  it  was  a 
first  and  necessary  stage  in  human  life ;  and  for  the  due 
fulfilment  of  its  function  the  individual  within  it  could  have 
DO  liberty,  no  rights,  but  had  to  be  completely  aubordiaated 
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i  of  human- 
ity, not  an  organic  union  of  developed  individuals."  There 
was  no  relation  save  one  of  antagonism  between  ihe  mem- 
bers of  different  tribes,  "  neither  was  there  any  individual  as 
such,  inside  the  Tribe.  The  old  people  and  tlie  sicklj'  had 
no  rights.  Infants  brought  into  the  world  no  value  of  their 
own." 

We  pause  here  a  moment  to  illustrate  the  .sketchy,  sug- 
gestive method  of  treatment  of  the  book,  the  incompleteness 
of  the  analysis:  the  bondage  of  tribal  woman  is  not  men- 
tioned. It  is  true  that  infanticide  was  common — that  chil- 
dren weie  their  father's  property — that  the  aged  were  not 
respected  but,  together  with  the  sick  and  infirm,  were  aban- 
doned or  otherwise  put  out  of  the  way — and  as  a  corollary 
of  all  this,  wives  were  their  husbands'  slaves.  And  indeed 
what  consideration  could  induce  a  fighting  machine  to  spare 
its  weak  and  superannuated  members?  They  would  simply  be 
encumbrances  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

The  tie  that  bound  men  in  a  tribal  unit  was  the  tie  of 
blood  and  religion.  "Religion,  although  it  could  never 
have  been  exhausted  in  ancestor  worship,  was  very 
largely  that."  and  this  religious  mortmain  held  the  tribal 
family  as  in  a  vice,  prohibiting  progress  or  any  change, 
canonizing  ancient  custom,  denying  the  present  and  the  in- 
dividual reason  any  right,  any  authority.  In  India  "  the 
tribal  ideal,  thanks  to  the  environment,  hardened  into  the 
caste  system.  The  existing  frame  of  society  was  eter- 
nized." 

"  We  can  easily  see  that,  if  there  is  ever  to  be  a  social 
question,  the  individual  must  be  set  free  from  the  overmas- 
tering grip  of  the  tribal  society,  and  that  the  present  must 
be  emancipated  from  the  tyrannous  pressure  of  the  Past" — 
that,  in  a  word,  the  cast  of  the  mere  fighting  machine,  its  use 
over,  must  be  broken.  "When  the  cake  of  habit  breaks 
up,  when  the  Tribe  ceases  to  be  the  unit,  and  a  man  by 
himself  begins  to  count  for  one,  mental  difficulty  and  its  at- 
rification   of  self- 
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consciousness  undoes  the  tribal  aristocracy,  and  this  helps 
to  define  the  elemental  man  and  create  a  new  unit  for  soci- 
ology." The  scene  of  this  mental  and  social  crisis — a  move- 
ment unsurpassed  in  history  for  fresh  and  vivid  interest — 
was  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  or,  more  nar- 
rowly, the  shores  and  islands  of  the  ^gean  sea,  and  the 
time,  the  seventh  century  before  our  era.  "  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean world,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  individual 
man  was  clearly  defined.  .  .  .  Greece  was  the  home  of 
individuality.  .  .  .  Greece  was  the  land  where  the 
magic  word  "  Freedom "  began  its  career.  .  ,  .  Greece 
worked  out  the  logic  of  thought.  The  great  colonial  move- 
ment of  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.  C,  the  habits 
of  adventure  and  travel,  the  restless  curiosity  that  discov- 
ered a  frontier  of  experience  only  to  go  beyond  it.  the  jostle 
and  collision  of  lot;:il  customs,  the  destructive  result  of  criti- 
cism, and  the  constructive  research  for  (he  common  elements 
which  it  made  necessary — all  these  manifold  forces  brought 
the  Greek  mind  to  the  declaration  of  Socrates  that  he  was  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  widening  of  the  outer 
world  and  the  deepening  of  the  inner  went  on  toj^ether. 
.  .  .  What  Athens,  representing  Greece,  contributed  to 
the  campaign  against  caste  was  :  culture."  Philosophy,  de- 
mocracy and  science  were  born  in  Greece,  and  grew  side  by 
side.  The  long  process  of  Greek  philosophy,  political, 
ethical  and  natural,  issued  in  the  Stoic  de6nition  of 
the  universal,  cosmopolitan  man.  In  theory  equality  was 
won — but  power  was  lacking  "  to  drive  the  definition  home." 
Throughout  Greek  history  survivals  of  the  old  tribal  state 
are  plainly  visible,  and  at  its  close  we  find  an  excellent 
philosophic  theory  of  equal  rights  for  all  co-existing  with 
the  greatest  practical  inequalities.  Ancient  society  was 
based  on  slavery.  "  In  Aristotle's  theory  of  life,  leisure,  the 
mother  of  culture,  must  be  supported  by  slaves.  .  .  . 
A  new  and  far  nobler  aristocracy,  an  aristocracy  of  mind, 
had  driven  out  the  old.  It  was,  however,  a  downright  aris- 
tocracy, and  took  up  a, strongly  sceptical  attitude  towards 
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spiritual  capacity  of  the  masses.  .  .  .  The  philo- 
sophic elhic  of  antiquity  lacked  the  dynamic,  the  creative. 
the  missionary  elements."  And  so  the  problem  was  be- 
queathed by  Greece  to  Rome. 

As  the  virtue  of  Greece  was  in  philosophy  and  culture, 
so  that  of  Rome  was  in  law.  The  internal  history  of  Rome 
was  for  ages  a  controversy  between  two  views  of  law,  "  a 
debate  between  the  interests  of  one  class  of  men,  interests 
which  had  fortified  themselves  on  the  high  ground  of  a  sa- 
cred past,  and  so  restrained  the  idea  of  rights  within  their 
own  camp,  and  the  interests  of  a  later  age  and  of  a  different 
class.  .  .  .  When  the  Ten  Tables  were  published  at 
Rome,  it  signified  that  law  was  to  be  thenceforward  the 
property  of  all,  no  longer  the  privilege  of  a  few.  .  .  . 
The  thought  of  a  man-made  law,  as  distinct  from  sacred 
custom,  carried  under  its  heart  the  belief  in  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  permanent  desires  of  the  lowest  classes."  The 
movement  of  Roman  Law  was  toward  an  increasing  recog- 
nition of  individual  rights,  until  at  length,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  empire,  it  was  fully  prepared  to  respond  to  an  im- 
pulse from  Greek  philosophy  which  powerfully  accelerated 
that  tendency.  "The  subject  of  Stoicism  opens  straight 
into  the  inner  life  of  the  Roman  Empire,  for  neither  could 
Stoicism  without  the  Empire  have  become  the  great  force  it 
was ;  nor  could  the  Empire  without  Stoicism  have  under- 
stood itself  in  terms  of  law-  .  .  .  Stoicism  and  the  Em- 
pire join  hands.  The  deepening  sense  of  humanity  pene- 
trates the  law.  The  result  is  the  dogma  of  equality.  As 
far  as  natural  law  is  concerned,  all  men  are  equal.  Slavery 
is  against  Nature,  for  freedom  is  the  birthright  of  man." 

By  the  alliance  thus  concluded  between  Greek  philoso- 
phy and  Roman  law,  an  intellectual  ideal  wins  efficacy  in 
the  sphere  of  practical  life ;  the  weakness  of  thought  is  re- 
inforced by  the  power  and  majesty  of  law.  "The  reasoned 
cosmopolitanism  of  Greek  philosophy  now  gets  the  support 
without  which  the  mightiest  conception  is  unable  to  make 
its   fortune — the    support    of  circumstance."     And  yet  this 
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union,  that  promised  ao  much,  was  powerless  to  etTect  the 
moralization  of  the  individual  and  the  regeneration  of 
society.  We  need  only  recall  the  horrors  of  the  gladiato- 
riiil  shows  and  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
life  of  the  empire  was  based  ever  more  and  more  broadly 
upon  slavery.  The  contrasts  of  social  life,  the  insensate 
luxury  of  the  rich,  the  debasement  and  squalor  of  the  poor, 
beggar  description.  Philosophy  and  !aw  together  were  un- 
able to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  caste.  The  Stoics  '  were 
at  best,  half-hearted  in  their  estimate  of  the  common  man. 
.  .  .  Rome  with  all  her  greatness  could  not  outgrow 
the  tribal  principle.  .  .  .  The  apotheosis  of  the  Emper- 
ors .  .  .  was  A  reversion  on  a  vast  scale  to  the  tribal 
reliffion.  The  solidarity  between  the  deified  Ponlifex  Max- 
imus  and  the  primitive  Priest-King  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
Thus  ,  .  .  the  worship  of  the  Emperor  undid  the  defi* 
nition  of  equality  that  the  logic  ol  the  Empire  demanded." 

"As  regards  the  social  question,  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  would  have  been  helpless  to  level  the  road  for  it. 
unless  the  Semite  had  come  to  their  aid,  organizing  and  in- 
suring their  gains  by  means  of  his  idea  of  God."  A  relig- 
ious motive,  that  is,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  effi- 
cacy to  a  philosophic  concept  and  a  legal  postulate.  "  Israel 
first  presented  to  the  mind  the  thought  of  a  moral  goal  for 
history — a  thought  foreign  to  heathendom.  .  .  .  Herein 
is  found  the  mighty  difference  between  metaphysical  and 
prophetical  monotheism.  The  philosophic  monotheism  of 
Greece  looks  away  from  history  and  society.  .  .  .  But 
for  prophetical  monotheism  history  is  not  thought  away  ;  it 
is  put  in  the  hand  of  a  Holy  Will,  and  thus  becomes  the 
abiding  material  of  conduct.  .  .  .  The  process  by  which 
this  monotheistic  idea  was  given  to  men  was  worked 
out  through  the  use  and  growth  of  a  new  type  of  statesmen 
— the  prophets.  .  .  .  They  might  be  chosen  trom  any 
rank.  In  some  cases  they  were  literally  men  of  the 
people.  -  .  .  In  all  cases  they  were  men  for  the  people." 
The  cardinal   points  of  their  preaching   were  sin,  jodj;- 
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its  punishment  by  physical  and  moral  forces,  and  the 
recovery  of  a  righteous  remnant  through  a  great  de- 
liverer. "The  sense  of  sin"  was  "fundamental  in  the 
prophetic  economy,"  and  '  the  thought  of  sin,  pressed 
home,  is  an  attack  upon  the  aristocratic  principle  .  .  -  The 
out-and-oul  teleologic  character  of  Old  Testament  religion 
.  .  ,  means  that  a  divine  purpose  hides  within  the  social 
present,  .  .  .  that  the  other  world  is  just  a  storehouse  of 
possibilites  which  shall  some  day  enter  history  with  reform- 
ing power  .  .  .  The  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  democratic  view  of  things,  however  they  differ  as  to 
ways  and  means,  ■  .  do  yet  in  fact  have  the  same  sky-line 
,  .  ,  And  so  the  success  that  crowned  the  attempt  to 
popularize  monotheism  was  one  of  the  great  steps  taken  by 
history  towards  Democracy." 

"Greek,  Roman,  and  Jew  built  the  highway  over  which 
Christianity  marched  to  conquest.  .  .  .  This  Biblical  or- 
ganism of  ideas  took  flesh  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  We  count 
the  nation  happy  that  has  a  hero,  because  in  him  it  sees  em- 
bodied the  deepest  tendencies  of  its  past  as  well  as  the 
clearest  prophecies  of  its  future,  so  that  through  him  it 
knows  itself  and  finds  itself  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
social  question,  the  Christ  is  the  Hero  of  Humanity.  ■  .  • 
Viewed  as  the  synonym  of  God,  He  is  always  seen  in  the 
society  of  the  outcast  and  the  downtrodden.  .  .  .  Here  or 
nowhere  is  the  Supreme  Good.  And  the  footsteps  of  the 
Supreme  Good  in  time  and  space  lead  from  the  celestial 
commonness  of  the  carpenter's  shop  at  Nazareth  to  the  re- 
deeming death  on  Calvary." 

The  community  that  the  Christ  founded  was  "a  kingi 
not  of  this  world"  in  the  sense  that  it  "disowned  the  world's 
favorite  argument,  the  sword,  putting  the  cross  in  its  place." 
It  brought  over  from  the  Jewish  church  "the  dogma  that 
the  poor  are  God's  ()wn  folk  .  .  .  Thus  did  the  market 
'I  value  of  the  common    man    rise   vastly."     Like  its  Jewish 

^H^^redecessor,  the  Christian  church  was  totally  separate   from 
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any  civil  |>ower ;  our  author  puts  a  high  estimate  upon   the 
value  of  this  separation :    "The  State,   in  the  largest  and 
deepest  form  that  antiquity  conld  give  to  it,  was  not   equal 
to  the  task  of  housing  the  universal  individual.     Therefore^ 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  aiming,  as  it  does,  to 
furnish  the  supply  to  this  demand,  may  fairly  be  called  the 
ethical  climax  of  antiquity  .  .  .     The  larger  house  built  for 
itself  by  the  universal  individual  was  the  Christian   Church 
•  .  .     The  Church  separated  from  the  State,  and  housing  the 
outstanding  individual,  capitalized  the  gains  of  Greece  and 
Rome  while  indefinitely  increasing  them  by  means  of  an  ag- 
gressive monotheism.'*     It  took,  that  is,  the  finest  principle 
of  Greek  philosophy  and  Roman  law,  and  gave  it  motive- 
power  through   a  Semitic  religious  fervor.     In  this  period 
"  ethical  theory  and  religious  experience  stored  up  values  in 
the  common  man  to  such  an  extent  that  he  must  needs  be- 
come a  person, — an  end  in  himself,  and  cease  to  be  a  thing, 
— a  means  to  the  development  of  personality  in  other  men.'* 
In  the  second  century  of  our  era  the  tendency  of  thought 
throughout  the  empire  was  all  in  the  direction  of  dualism, 
which  "  means  that   the  world    in    time    and    space    is   not 
wholly  material  for  the  redeeming  will  and  can   never  be- 
come such,"  and  "  that  man  can  be  saved  only  by  abandon- 
ing some  part  of  his  equipment.     The  part  abandoned  is 
sure  to  be  the  body/'     The  bearing  of  dualism   upon  the 
subject  in  hand  is  that  thus  "the  civic  world,  the  laborer's 
world,  loses  its  sacredness."     A  powerful  and  persistent  ef- 
fort  was  made   to    establish   dualism    within    Christianity : 
"  the  gnostics  would  have  turned  the  Church  into  a  spiritual 
club.     They  stratified  humanity.     There  are  souls  to  whom 
the  deepest  truth   belongs   by  right,  but   the   mass   of  men 
have  no  claim  to  the  highest."      The  church  repudiated  the 
aristocratic  spiritualism  of  the  Gnostics — their  system  of  re- 
ligious caste  :  "according  to  Christianity,  the  possibility  of 
highest   manhood   is   pent  up  within  the  downtrodden  and 
the  brutalized.  .  .  .     The   presence  of  an   immortal  '  soul' 
in   every   man   gave   him   in   theory  a  transcendent  value." 
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Unlike  the  Stoics,  "the  Christiatis  were  whole-hearted  .  .  . 
in  their  estimate  of  the  common  man,  ,  .  .  Adversaries 
like  Celsus  reproached  them  lor  trying  to  make  free  spirits 
out  of  common  clay.  .  .  .  Amongst  the  multitude  of  in- 
scriptions from  the  catacombs  not  one  has  yet  been  found 
that  records  the  burial  of  a  slave  or  a  freedman,  although 
beyond  doubt  a  large  part  of  those  whose  bodies  were  buried 
there  belonged  to  one  or  the  other  of  those  classes.  The 
Christian  slave  was  buried  not  as  a  slave,  but  as  a  man," 

"  Baptism  was  one  and  the  same  for  all  men.  It  was  the 
pledge  of  spiritual  equality.  The  Lord's  Supper  provided 
one  bread  for  all.  .  .  .  The  poor  were  supposed  to  be  of 
very  high  price  in  the  estimate  of  God,"  and  offerings  for 
them  became  "  an  integral  part  of  the  Eucharistic  ser- 
vice. .  .  ,  The  Christian  foundations  and  endowments 
.  .  .     looked  to  all  mankind." 

By  the  fourth  century  the  supreme  need  of  humanity 
had  come  to  be  a  definition  of  man,  an  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  the  common  man,  that  should  transcend  all  cur- 
rent political  and  social  definitions  and  estimates,  and  "  a 
driving  power  that  should  force  the  definition  down  through 
the  lowest  stratum  of  society."  (This  last  is  a  favorite 
pbrase  of  the  author's:  he  repeats  and  repeats  it  again,  pp. 
3,  106,  126).  "The  heathen  stale  was  unequal  to  those  la- 
bors," and  accordingly  passed  them  over  to  the  Church. 
.  .  .  Only  a  religion  possessing  entire  certitude  and 
claiming  absolute  verity  could  answer  the  second  demand 
of  antiquity" — (',  e.,  for  'a  driving  power,"  "The  establish, 
ment  of  Christianity  in  Europe  creates  the  Reformer's  Con- 
science .  .  .  gave  to  men  the  thought  of  a  moral  goal  for 
history,  .  .  .  gave  a  great  lift  to  the  market  value  of  the 
common  man.  This  shows  itself  in  the  new  value  set  on 
human  life.  The  exposure  of  children  and  abortion  were 
common  heathen  practices.  The  Church  treated  them  both 
as  murder.  Suicide  was  invested  with  romantic  interest, 
.  ,  .  The  Church  .  .  .  accounted  [it]  a  deadly  sin. 
Again,  the  Church  set  her  face  like  a  flint  against  the  glad- 
iatorial games." 
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At  this  point,  the  crisis  of  his  argument,  Prot'essor  Nash 
loses  a  brilliant  opportunity,  commits  a  serious  error, 
by  ignoring  the  humane  legislation  of  Couslantine. 
This  is  just  what  was  needed  to  point  his  moral,  to 
prove  his  thesis,  to  put  the  cope-stone  upon  the  structure  of 
his  logic — which  its  omission  weakens  badly.  It  may  be 
suspected  that  his  high  estimate  of  the  temporary  value 
of  a  separation  of  church  and  stale  blinds  him  to  the 
benefits  of  an  establishment.  The  philanthropic  strain 
in  Constantine's  legislation  was  the  happiest  social  re- 
sult of  the  union  of  church  and  state  which  he  accom- 
plished. In  its  recognition  of  claims  not  before  regarded, 
its  effort  to  protect  the  weak  and  hapless,  it  reflected  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  in  contrast  to  the  principle  of  caste  so 
deeply  imbedded  in  ancient  law.  Women  were  protected 
by  restrictions  placed  upi>n  divorce;  infanticide  was  forbid- 
den ;  slaves  were  not  to  be  branded  on  the  face  as  a  pun- 
ishment, and  married  slaves  were  not  to  be  separated. 
This  benevolent  solicitude  was  extended  even  ■■  to  the  lowest 
stratum  of  society"  ;  light  and  air  were  to  be  let  into  the 
fetid  prisons,  and  criminals  of  both  sexes  were  no  longer  to 
be  herded  together  but  to  be  confined  in  separate  apart- 
ments. Crucifixion  was  abolished,  and  gladiatorial  shows 
were  suppressed,  except  in  Italy,  throughout  the  empire: 
the  emperor's  new  capital,  Constantinople,  was  never 
stained  by  them. 

Here  we  might  close.  The  impact  of  Christianity,  with 
its  doctrine  of  the  transcendent  value  of  the  single  soul. 
upon  ancient  society  engendered  the  reformer's  conscience, 
began  the  long,  long  struggle  for  social  amelioration. 
"  The  genesis  of  the  social  conscience  "  has  been  expounded ; 
this  is  the  gist  of  the  argument,  as  set  forth  in  the  first  four 
chapters  or  lectures,  the  first  half  of  the  book.  The  last 
half  really  forms  a  second  part,  which  might  with  propriety 
be  designated  (as  suggested  at  the  outset)  "the  develop- 
ment, or  growth,  of  the  social,  or  reformer's,  conscience." 

Even  from  the  Arian  controversy  Professor  Naah  ex- 
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torts  a  conlribuiion  to  social  projiri' 
ideal  .  .  .  has  a  very  real  interest 
Athanasius  and  Arius  over  the  iota, 
the  lociirnation  .  .  .  affirmed  th:i 
God  which  may  not  come  into  relati 
was  all  in  the  interest  of  the  common  man."  And  soon 
thereafter,  when  with  Augustine  "  psychology  assumes  the 
primacy  in  philosophy,  and  when  the  will  acquires  the  pri- 
macy in  psychology,  a  most  significant  step  has  been  taken,*' 
for  then  at  last  the  ideas  of  Personality  and  Duty  enter  the 
Western  mind,  and  the  sense  of  sin,  "a  great  leveller,"  be- 
comes instinctive. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Augustine  monasticism  was  es- 
tablished in  Western  Europe.  It  was  induced  in  part  by 
the  increasing  secularization  of  the  church,  but  in  its  deep- 
est aspect  it  was  a  retreat  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  world, 
"the  isolation  of  the  moral  ideal."  It  was  based  upon  the 
conviction  of  an  infinite  worth  in  the  common  man.  One 
might  say,  employing  a  favorite  term  of  our  author,  that  it 
"  capitalized  "  and  conserved  the  gains  of  established  Chris- 
tianity, The  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  or  lectures — the  third 
quarter  of  the  book — are  largely  concerned  with  the  ideal 
drill  of  the  individual  that  weni  on   within  the  monastery 

'alls.  Liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  formed  the  monas- 
programme ;  the  author  takes  some  pains  to  explain  the 
apparent  paradox  involved  in  the  first  term :  the  vow  of 
obedience  ensured  freedom,  was  essential  to  the  success,  the 
existence  even,  of  the  ideal.  One  might  add  that  the  other 
vows  liberated  the  individual  from  social  entanglements. 
Equality  and  fraternity  were  of  course  perfectly  realized : 
within  the  con  vent  there  was  no  difierence  between  a  serf's  and 

king's  son.    Labor  was  required  as  essential  to  perfection  : 
e  axes  of  the  monks,  who  made  so  manj'  broad  clearings  in 

e  forests  of  Europe,  ring  in  unison  with  the  axe  of  the 
"American  pioneer,"  Within  the  cloister  literature  survived 
the  struggle  for  subsistence  through  ages  of  barbarism,  rude 
lUXury,   and   general   indifference   to    learning ;  there   only 
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could  a  tradilion  of  culture  be  preserved.  Professor  Nash 
thinks  that  but  for  tnonasticism  the  church  could  not  have 
escaped  feudalization  and  consequent  corruption  of  her 
democratic  principle.  American  scholarship  has,  happily, 
left  so  far  behind  the  ignorant  contempt  once  affected  for 
the  monks  and  the  Middle  Ages  that  one  need  scarcely  remark 
the  intelligent  sympathy  with  which  our  author  handles  this 
part  of  his  subject.  All  the  more  remarkable,  therefore,  is 
the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  wonderful  work  of 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  the  friars. 

In  the  sixteer,th  century  the  monk  emerged  from  bis 
cloister,  reared  a  family  and  took  to  politics.  "The  sura  of 
the  whole  matter  is  that  the  individual,  fashioned  by  the 
combined  influences  of  the  Graeco-Roman  Empire  and  the 
Bible,  drilled  in  the  Monastery,  called  forth  from  the  Mon- 
astery by  ii  revival  of  religion  and  culture  on  the  one  hand 
and  by  the  growing  power  of  the  State  on  the  other,  stood 
free  in  the  open  field  of  history.  .  .  .  Protestantism  put  the 
Bible  in  the  common  layman's  hand.  ,  .  .  The  Crown's 
control  of  matters  ecclesiastical  stood  for  the  declaratioD 
that  the  laity  were  now  come  of  age  in  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

After  consideration  of  the  levelling  power  of  Puritanism, 
we  pass  on,  in  the  eighth  and  closing  chapter,  to  the  eight- 
eenth century  :  to  Rousseau  with  his  religion  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  common  man  and  his  theory  of  a  social  contract, 
(which  implies  a  right  to  criticise  every  existing  form  of 
government) — to  Kant,  the  Copernicus  of  philosophy  acd  a 
genuine  democrat.  In  that  century  the  individual  shook 
himself  free  from  all  precedent,  all  convention,  and  sought 
to  build  for  himself  a  larger  house. 

In  our  day  the  forces  that  favor  a  new  and  better  social 
settlement  are  democracy,  the  national  idea  (involving  a 
more  spiritual  conception  of  the  State),  the  category  of  re- 
lation in  philosophy,  natural  science,  with  its  immanent  view 
of  life,  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  giving  new  and  hopeful 
meaning  to  the  idea  of  change,  modem  education,  which  re- 
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I  the  individual  as  an  end  in  liimself.  "  Th  e  missionary 
forces  of  society  are  striving  to  create  individuals  in  places 
where  now  there  is  a  mere  gross  lump  of  humanity  .  .  . 
Only  so  far  as  the  social  movement  is  in  partnership  with 
them,  does  it  have  the  power  of  permanent  appeal  ...  It 
is  a  reformation  that  we  need,  not  a  revolution."  We  need 
"to  know  that  the  hope  of  a  nobler  culture  for  the  world  is 
bound  up  with  the  draining  of  the  slums."  in  the  existence 
of  which  "  a  city,  self-consciously  democratic,  has  its  whole 
creed  at  slake." 

"  The  social  movement  draws  all  its  power  from  rever- 
ence for  humanity  .  .  .  Hence  it  has  religion  implicit  in 
itself,  .  .  .  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  religious  feeling  is 
essentially  social  ...  It  is  fast  becoming  a  matter  of  com- 
mon remark  that  the  deeper  socialism  of  England  and 
America  is  looking  towards,  if  it  has  not  already  entered 
into, a  religious  phase  .  .  .  The  Christian  view  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  it  is  embodied  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  alone  able 
lo  endow  the  principle  of  individuality  with  sovereign  au- 
thority in  history." 

Such  is  the  substance  ot  this  striking  essay.  It  is  full  of 
learning,  of"  nuggets  of  thought "  ;  it  is  a  veritable  mine  of 
information,  of  quotable  sentences;  it  coruscates  with  sug- 
gestion, opening  wide  horizons.  Hashing  upon  the  inward 
eye  long  vistas  of  thought.  It  is  a  brilliant  illustration  of 
the  sort  of  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  younger,  the 
rising  school  of  American  scholarship.  We  are  glad  to 
note,  during  the  writing  of  these  lines,  that  it  is  about  to 
pass  into  a  second  edition. — an  encouraging  fact,  in  that  it 
witnesses  to  the  general  interest  taken  in  the  subject  with 
which  it  deals :  an  interest  stimulated  a  few  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd's  "  Social  Evolution,"  and  extended  by 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  in  her  "Marcella"  —  a  feminine  em- 
bodiment of  "  the  social  conscience."  Professor  Nash's  is. 
without  doubt,  the  most  original  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion yet  made  by  an  American.  While  the  differences  be- 
■n    them    are   patent,    something  in    its    freshness   and 


breadth  of  treiitment  constantly  reminds  one  of  Mr,  Kidd's 
bonk,  and  the  thesis  of  both  is  the  same. — that  a  re- 
ligious motive  is  necessarj-  to  social  progress.  Professor 
Nash  makes  good  his  point,  that  religion  has  been,  all  along, 
the  basis  of  social  historj'.  and  that  religion  only,  and  among 
religions  Christianity  only,  supplies  an  adequate  de6nition  of 
man  and  furnishes  the  will  with  power  to  make  it  effective. 
Christianity  is,  in  a  word,  the  synthesis  of  the  ideal  and  the 
power  to  realize  it. 

It  is  certainly  a  question  whether  our  modern  industrial 
system,  which  regards  man  as  a  laboring,  money-making 
machine,  is  any  improvement,  morally,  upon  that  ancient 
tribal  system  in  which  he  was  regarded  as  u  fighting- 
machine.  What  consideration  has  it  to  spare  for  women 
and  children,  the  sick,  infirin  and  old, —  inferior  producers, 
or  temporarily  incapacitated,  or  past  the  time  of  produc- 
tion? Such  will  be  simply  industrial  slaves  or  encum- 
brances. When  will  the  stale  of  war,  military  and  indus- 
trial, for  blood  and  gold, —  when  will  the  barbarity  of  caste 
come  to  an  end,  and  Personality  be  utiiversally  recognized? 
No  recourse  need  be  had  to  economic  society :  our  modem 
plutocratic  aristocracy  is  powerless  to  furnish  a  solution. 
The  shuddering  interest  in  the  problem  and  much  of  the 
charity  of  the  hour  are  motived  by  fear.  "Eleemosynary 
relief,"  it  has  been  said,  "  never  satisfied,  never  won  the 
gratitude  of  the  working  classes."  The  spirit  that  surren- 
ders a  little  that  it  may  secure  more  is  speedily  detected 
and  recompensed  with  contempt  and  violence.  Christianity 
holds  the  key  of  the  social  question  ;  it  alone  esteems  the 
poor  duly  and  supplies  a  motive  that  will  stand  every  test; 
it  alone  can  carry  healing  into  slums  and  crowded  factories 
and  waste  places  of  the  earth. 

Grsbnough  White. 
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Examination  Bulletin  No.  13  from  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  prepared  by  Richard  Jones,  Ph.D., 
deals  with  College  Entrance  English.  Doctor  Jones  has  ob- 
tained specimen  examination  papers  from  some  thirty  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  together  with  numerous  letters  setting 
forth  the  views,  or  in  some  cases  the  lack  of  views,  of  many 
teachers  of  English  as  to  what  should  be  demanded  of  the 
young  man  who  seeks  entrance  to  a  college  course  in  the 
English  Language  and  Literature,  These  letters  and  papers 
the  Doctor  has  made  the  subject  of  his  pamphlet,  and  he  has 
treated  them  in  a  somewhat  flippant  manner,  evidently 
striving  to  divert  the  stream  of  comment,  controversy,  and 
miscellaneous  cackle  that  has  flowed  out  of  the  report  of  the 
now  famous  Committee  of  Ten  into  wittier  if  not  wider 
channels. 

But  unfortunately  there  is  too  little  fun  in  the  whole  sub- 
ject to  afford  much  play  for  wit,  though  there  is  humor  in 
the  declaration  of  one  of  Doctor  Jones'  professors  that  the 
object  of  the  study  of  language  is  the  formation  of  charac- 
ter, and  pathos  in  the  disbelief  of  another  in  the  efficacy  of 
any  examination  at  all. 

Doctor  Jones' fundamental  proposition  is,  "How  shall 
literature  be  taught?" — but  it  seems  to  be  the  object  of  his 
pamphlet  to  show  that  contradictory  opinions  prevail  among 
the  teachers  with  whom  he  has  communicated,  rather  than 
to  answer  the  question  himself  or  to  allow  them  to  do  so.  He 
has  labored  so  assiduously  in  search  of  this  contradiction  that 
he  has  made  some  of  his  contributors  contradict  themselves. 
Thus  he  gleefully  quotes  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  one  of 
them  which  seems  to  place  him  at  variance  with  a  lecture 
previously  delivered.  But  when  we  read  the  whole  letter  the 
seeming  contradiction  disappears.  The  professor  in  question 
stated  clearly  that  the  minute  questions  objected  to  by  Doctor 
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Jones  are  few  in  number  and  only  asked  ■'  lo  discover  whether 
the  student  has  done  asigned  work  tliorouglily  or  not."  So 
far  from  abandoning  the  previous  position,  it  is  reiterated 
strongly,  the  writer  declaring  that  he  values  ■■  very  slightly 
that  method  of  instruction  which  crams  our  children's  heads 
with  facts  about  literature." 

Doctor  Jones  and  his  pamphlet  both  strongly  exemplify  the 
fact  that  much  time  and  talk  have  been  wasted  on  the  whole 
subject,  and  that  if  the  people  so  engaged  would  stop  talking 
and  devote  themselves  to  their  work  instead,  some  good 
might  result.  When  we  finish  the  pamphlet  we  tind  ourselves 
no  better  off  than  before,  and  we  contemplate  Doctor  Jones' 
state  of  mind  with  considerable  anxiety.  He  is  evidently  quite 
hopelessly  mixed  and  we  wonder  if  he  Js  ever  to  emerge 
from  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  learning,  which  he  has  ao 
recklessly  pulled  down  upon  himself,  or  whether  like  the 
blind  Samson  he  is  to  perish  miserably  in  the  debris  while 
Yale  and  Harvard  and  Podunk  gape  boastfully  upon  him 
with  their  mouths.  For  as  already  indicated  we  learn 
nothing  from  the  collection  of  examination  papers,  and  this 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  simple  fact  that  Doctor 
Jones  does  not  understand  them  himself  and  has  moreover 
gone  about  seeking  the  answer  to  his  question  in  the  wrong 
way.  A  right  understanding  of  the  data  furnished  him 
would  have  taught  him  that  there  is  no  contradictioa  as  to 
the  result  aimed  at  in  all  the  colleges,  while  there  may  be 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  obtaining  this 
result.  The  professor  who  requires  interpretation  of  pas- 
sages  and  the  one  who  enquires  about  the  meaning  of  *'to 
come"  are  both  working  upon  the  same  lines  as  those 
who  ask  for  short  essays  on  Portia  and  the  author  of"  Silas 
Marner."  All  are  endeavoring  to  discover  whether  they 
are  dealing  with  callow  minds  unfamiliar  with  the  art  of 
expression  or  not.  Assure  one  of  them  that  the  applicant 
can  think  consecutively  and  express  his  thoughts  properly 
and  that  will  be  sufficient. 

To  learn  how  to  tise  an  instrument,  to  cultivate  an  a{v 
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preciation  lor  the  masierpieces  wliicli  have  been  produced 
by  that  instrument,  and  to  obtain  some  degree  of  familiarity 
with  those  masterpieces,  is  the  task  of  the  student  of  Eng- 
lish. 

This  task  begins  when  he  leans  to  read  and  does  not  end 
before  he  is  graduated  from  college.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
look  to  the  colleges  for  all  o(  it,  or  indeed  for  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  it.  Here  is  where  Doctor  Jones  and  most 
of  those  who  like  him  are  exercising  themselves  about  the  sub- 
ject make  a  great  mistake.  The  improvement  of  the  pres- 
ent manifestly  bad  condition  of  affairs  rests  far  more  upon 
the  schools  than  upon  the  colleges,  and  upon  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  in  those  schools,  lather  than  upon  any  text- 
books or  systems  edited  and  formulated  by  college  profes- 
sors. 

It  would  be  a  strange  thing  indeed  if  the  teachers  of 
English,  or  for  that  matter  of  anything  else,  in  all  institu- 
tions of  learning  required  or  expected  the  same  things  of  all 
their  students.  It  would  certainly  indicate  a  lack  of  vitality 
in  the  whole  educational  system  and  a  woeful  absence  of 
anything  like  intellectual  advancement.  Doctor  Jones  has, 
therefore,  made  no  wonderful  discovery  nor  has  he  un- 
earthed anything  radically  wrong  in  that  system.  There 
are  undoubtedly  certain  radical  defects  but  they  are  not 
shown  in  Examination  Bulletin  No.  13. 

The  varying  character  of  the  examinations  merely 
indicates  different  conceptions  of  the  best  way  to  discover 
whether  a  solid  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  same  kind 
of  superstructure.  "  What  the  colleges  want,"  is  a  very 
simple  question  easily  answered.  How  they  expect  to  get 
it  is  quite  another,  and  though  the  variety  of  Doctor  Jones' 
correspondence  may  add  a  little  spice  to  the  discussion  it 
will  do  very  little  toward  solving  the  main  problem  which 
after  all  is,  how  shall  students  be  prepared  for  a  college 
course,  and  is,  therefore,  a  problem  of  the  schools. 

Any  teacher  of  such  a  course  will  tell  Doctor  Jones  that 
Hlhen  the  student  comes  to  him,  the  sole  object  of  an  exami- 
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nation  is  to  discover  whether  the  applicant  can  formulate  id 
respectable  English  any  respectable  thoughts.  There  would 
scarcely  be  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  subject,  and 
since  this  is  true,  the  whole  matter  resolves  itself  into  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  preparatory  schools  and  not  the  colleges  at 
all.  The  real  question,  how  shall  a  boy  be  taught  sufficiently 
and  properly  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  a  college  course  in 
English  can  be  answered  only  by  teachers  of  boys. 

The  primary  object  of  a  preparatory  school  ia  to  teach 
boys  to  think.  It  is  a  defective  system  which  ainss  at 
storing  an  immature  mind  with  facts,  whether  these  be  facts 
in  literature  or  geometry.  The  trouble  with  the  teaching  of 
English  lies  just  here.  It  begins  with  the  loathesome  dia- 
grams, and  the  dreary  parsing  with  which  the  small  boy  19 
afflicted  and  it  pursues  him  through  the  set  rules  of  rhetoric 
to  leave  him  at  last  floundering  in  the  mire  of  callow  criti- 
cism which  is  fed  by  the  shallow  stream  of  his  appreciation. 
Good  English  cannot  be  taught.  It  is  to  be  cultivated. 
It  is  rarely  acquired  by  a  disecting  process  which  exposes 
the  nerve,  bone,  and  sinew  of  the  compositions  taken  under 
consideration. 

The  prevailing  method  of  teaching  the  classics  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  difficulty  young  students  have  in  attain- 
ing a  good  literary  style  or  an  adequate  literary  apprecia- 
tion. When  we  add  the  fact  that  this  method  has  of  late 
been  very  generally  applied  to  the  teaching  of  English  we 
have  approached  very  near  the  true  source  of  the  trouble. 
It  is  far  from  the  purpose  of  the  present  writer  to  decry  the 
study  of  the  classics,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  "  pig- 
eon-English" translation,  the  mechanical  memorizing  of 
forms,  the  unmeaning  acquirement  of  rules  which  must  be 
to  most  pupils  purely  arbitrary  and  senseless,  destroy  any 
sense  of  consonance  between  thought  and  expression,  and 
obscure  reason.  The  pupil  thus  grows  to  regard  language 
not  as  a  living  organism  with  thought  as  its  soul,  but  as  a 
spiritless  mechanism.  It  calls  into  play  his  memory  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  his  discriminating  powers  but  his  deduct- 
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ive  and  his  appreciative  faculties  are  atrophied.  Tliis 
method  carried  into  the  mother  tongue  results  in  total  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  a  piece  of  English,  and  in  the 
inability  to  think  in  words,  of  which  the  colleges  complain. 
The  callowness  ot  reason  which  lies  back  of  this  is  encour- 
aged and  not  corrected  by  the  sort  of  text-book  teaching 
which  prevails  not  only  in  the  department  of  English  but  in 
all  others  as  well.  The  deficiency  so  apparent  in  English 
is  as  real  in  all  departments,  though  perhaps  not  so  marked, 
and  the  fault  to  be  corrected  lies  therefore  in  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  preparatory  education. 

The  root  of  this  fault  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  lies  in  a  mis- 
conception of  the  true  nature  of  education  which  is  preva- 
lent among  teachers  and  laity  alike.  This  misconception  is 
the  false  notion  that  children  are  sent  to  school  to  learn 
tilings.  It  is  engendered  by  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age, 
-by  the  eagerness  to  reach  tangible  results  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  people  and  which  scorns  formative 
processes  of  long  duration.  Thus  it  is  that  far  too  many  peo- 
ple have  grown  to  regard  education  not  as  a  developing  but  an 
acquiring  process.  These  people  do  not  inquire  how  well 
fitted  a  pupil  is  to  know  things,  but  how  many  things  he 
does  know.  Teaching  based  on  such  lines  has  caused  most 
small  boys  to  regard  the  Commentaries  of  Ciesar  merely  as 
a  sort  of  lurking  place  for  a  hideous  verbal  monstrosity 
called  oblique  discourse,  while  "Evangeline  "  is  good  material 
to  chop  up  into  quarter  inch  lengths.  It  has  reduced  the 
noble  science  of  geometry  to  a  set  of  algebraic  formulae, 
and  so  rendered  Plato's  advice  to  would-be  disciples  utterly 
meaningless.  Most  young  men  cannot  write  because  they 
cannot  think.  They  cannot  discuss  literary  master-pieces 
intelligently  because  they  have  not  learned  to  appreciate 
them— they  have  been  too  busily  engaged  in  learning  other 
things.  Their  writing  is  "  aimless  and  immethodical"  be- 
cause they  themselves  are  so.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
teachers  of  English,  because  good  English  ts  a  habit  which 
must  grow  like  other  habits,  and  have  its  roots  in  use  and 
wont. 
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To  learn  rules  of  use  in  the  English  class-room  and  con- 
stantly ignore  them  is  of  little  avail.  At  home,  at  play,  even 
in  some  class-rooms,  this  is  too  frequently  done,  and  so  all 
the  soul  being  taken  out  of  the  rules  they  become  the  dead, 
dry,  detestable  matter  they  are  to  most  young  people. 

So  too,  no  sort  of  literary  appreciation  will  ever  result 
from  cramming  all  the  Editor's  Notes  in  the  numerous  edi- 
tions. This  also  must  be  the  result  of  cultivation,  and  to 
form  it  is  the  hardest  task  of  the  teacher  of  English.  What 
is  needed  is  not  talk  but  teaching — teaching  of  the  kind 
that  literally  "  leads  out."  To  demonstrate  that  college  ex- 
aminations differ  or  even  to  make  them  uniform  will  do  very 
little  good.  To  discuss  anything,  it  must  have  been  real- 
ized— grasped  in  completeness,  as  it  were.  So  the  teacher 
must  induce  inquiring  rather  than  acquiring  minds.  The 
pupil  must  be  directed  in  his  reading  and  made  to  read 
much.  If  he  cannot  do  this  understandingly  and  apprecia- 
tively, it  must  be  done  for  him.  The  dissecting  process 
should  not  be  begun  until  he  realizes  that  he  has  something 
worthy  of  analysis.  He  must  realize  the  whole,  before  he 
begins  the  discussion  of  parts.  In  order  that  he  may  do  this, 
his  thinking  powers  must  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  devel- 
oped and  trained,  and  this  task  is  far  beyond  the  opportu- 
nities or  even  the  power  of  the  teacher  of  English. 

Thus  again  we  are  brought  up  against  the  fact  that  the 
deficiency  lies  in  the  system  of  teaching  rather  than  in  any 
failure  of  instruction  in  the  English  department.  The  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  teaching  of  English  to  a  system,  to  pro- 
vide uniform  text  books,  and  treat  them  on  the  same  lines 
will  result  in  little  good.  Literature  cannot  be  treated  as  so 
many  propositions  in  algebra  or  geometry  which  can  bear 
but  one  aspect  or  be  susceptible  of  but  one  interpretation. 
It  suggests  as  well  as  states.  The  student  must  be  made  to 
feel  as  well  as  know.  His  heart  and  mind  must  both  be  en- 
listed. When  this  is  done  his  books  become  part  of  his 
growth,  they  are  assimilated  into  his  character. 

He  who  does  not  himself  feel,  can  rarely  make  others 
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feel,  and  hence  it  is  that  text-books  and  systems  must  play 
minor  parts  in  the  leachinf*  of  English  literature.  It  is  up- 
on the  teacher  himself  that  the  burden  chiefly  rests.  If 
he  does  not  enter  upon  his  task  with  enthusiasm  born  of  his 
own  sympathy,  he  will  fail  to  arouse  any  feeling,  and  there- 
fore any  appreciation  in  his  pupils.  No  system  can  take  the 
place  of  this  enthusiasm.  The  acquiring  of  any  amount  of 
bare  facts  about  authors  and  their  works,  or  the  rending  of 
these  latter  into  verbal  fragments,  no  matter  how  carefully 
these  fragments  be  gathered  up  and  assorted  into  figures, 
tropes,  balanced  sentences,  and  such  tike  technical  baskets, 
will  never  produce  the  same  result,  and  this  result  is  "  what 
the  colleges  want  and  what  society  needs." 

All  this  is  true  of  any  language  study,  but  it  is  especially 
true  of  English.  All  the  Literary  Circles,  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, and  Examination  Symposia  that  can  be  held  will 
never  alter  its  truth  or  improve  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  one  thing  needful 
is  to  build  up  the  sacred  office  of  teacher,  to  add  to  its 
character  by  emphasizing  its  inspiration,  in  short  to  realize 
that  teachers  are  born,  not  made.  Here  is  where  the  blind 
faith  in  systems  has  done  most  harm.  It  has  invented  a  ma- 
chine called  the  Normal  School,  which  is  expected  to  make 
of  innumerable  sows"  ears  innumerable  silk  purses  all  of  the 
same  pattern.  Teachers  are  to  be  made  in  pretty  much  the 
same  way  that  editions  are  made.  Each  one  is  armed  with 
patterns  and  tape,  and  goes  forth  to  cut  adolescent  minds 
into  specified  shape  by  specified  rules.  Small  wonder 
that  the  raw  material  is  most  often  cut  bias,  and  that  the 
result  is  but  flimsy,  though  tawdry  patchwork. 

W.  H.  McKbllar. 


A    SAINT    OF    THE    SOUTHERN    CHURCH.' 

In  the  Oratory  of  St.  Luke's  Hall,  at  Sewanee,  there  is 
a  complete  group  of  likenesses,  portraits  and  engravings,  of 
the  Bishops  of  the  Southern  Church  who  were  actually  en- 
gaged, before  the  war,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South.  But  these  were  not  only  founders  of 
the  University ;  thej'  were  the  pioneer  builders  of  the 
Church  in  all  the  South  and  Southwest  beyond  the  two 
original  states  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  They  are,  be- 
sides Bishops  Atkinson  and  Davis,  of  the  Carolinas,  Elliott, 
of  Georgia,  Rutledge,  of  Florida,  Cobbs,  of  Alabama,  Otey, 
of  Tennessee,  Green,  of  Mississippi,  Polk,  of  Louisiana, 
Gregg,  of  Texas,  Lay,  of  Arkansas.  Every  one  of  them, 
except  the  \ast,  _^rsi  bishops  and  missionaries  in  their  re- 
spective dioceses.  The  pains  and  the  skill  with  which 
these  likenesses  have  been  collected  and  arranged  are  due 
to  one  who,  not  himself  of  the  South,  has  made  the  task  a 
labor  of  persevering  love  which  could  not  have  been  sur- 
passed if  he  had  inherited  all  its  traditions  and  sentiments. 

Precisely  what  Mr.  Greenough  White  has  dooe  in  the 
arrangement  of  this  group  of  likenesses,  he  has  re-done  on 
a  much  more  serious  scale  and  with  rarer  skill  in  the  collec- 
tion of  pen  portraits  in  the  volume  before  us.  Around  the 
central  figure  of  the  subject  of  the  Memoir,  Bishop  Cobbs, 
who  is  portrayed  as  fully  as  the  materials  extant  at  this  late 
date  render  possible,  are  ranged  much  more  in  outline  but 
with  graphic  effect  and  in  perfect  proportion  those  of  all  the 
other  Bishops  associated  with  him  in  the  pioneer  Church 
life  of  the  Southwest. 

>  Memoir  of  Ike  Right  Reverend  Ifiekolaa  Hammer  Cobbt,  D.D^  FirtI 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Alabama,  v/ili  naticei  of  lame  of  kit  comitmf*- 
raries.  A  conlribulion  to  Ike  religiotu  kUtory  of  the  Soutkerm  Statet- 
Bj  the  Rev.  Greenongh  White,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Profeuor  of  Ecdetlutlcal 
HUtorj  In  The  Unlrenltj  of  the  South.  New  York:  J«me«  Pott  ft  Co. 
175  pp.    iimo.    1897. 
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The  question  naturally  suggests  itsell'  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  selection  of  Bishop  Cobbs  as  the  central  fig- 
ure in  our  author's  grouping.  It  would  be  perhaps  a  suffi- 
cient reply  to  suggest  that  the  more  striking  and  prominent 
actors  in  the  drama  like  Bishops  Otey  and  Polk,  were 
already  before  the  world  in  biography.  But  from  the 
author's  point  of  view  of  the  origins  of  the  Church  in  the 
Southwest  we  are  persuaded  that  reflection  after  reading 
the  sketch  will  justify  on  its  own  merits  the  choice  of  the 
central  figure.  Hardly  Bishop  Otey  himself,  and  certainly 
no  other,  so  embodies  in  his  personal  and  spiritual  composi- 
tion and  history  all  the  elements  thai  were  to  enter  into  the 
life  they  were  to  plant.  The  initial  sketch  of  Bishop 
Cobbs'  antecedents  gives  occasion  for  an  interesting,  though 
painful,  picture  of  early  Church  history  in  Virginia.  Of 
Church  parentage,  but  born  in  the  days  of  its  weakness  and 
out  of  reach  of  its  nurture  ;  exposed  in  his  youth  to  the  pow- 
erful impressions  of  Scotch-Irish  Calvinism,  but  broadened 
and  softened  by  later  contact  and  imbued  with  the  catho- 
lic mind  and  spirit  of  the  Prayer  Book  ;  then  drawn  into 
and  made  part  of  the  Evangelical  awakening  which  renewed 
the  Church  in  Virginia,  but  rising  above  its  later  narrowing 
and  intolerant  spirit  into  a  more  genial  churchliness— he 
combined  and  illustrated  all  the  formative  spiritual  forces 
which  were  to  enter  into  the  Church  life  of  the  Southwest. 

Our  author  does  ample  justice  to  the  heroic  and  Apos- 
tolic Evangelicalism  which  lifted  the  Church  in  Virginia 
out  of  the  dust  of  its  humiliation,  and  which  culminated  in 
the  great  Episcopate  of  Bishop  Meade.  But  he  has  also 
traced  with  a  firm,  if  delicate,  hand  the  general  hardening 
and  narrowing  of  its  spirit  into  the  partisan  intolerance 
which  made  such  more  catholic  minds  as  Atkinson,  Cobbs 
and  Lay  ill  at  ease  in  their  own  native  air.  The  successive 
great  inspirations  and  impulses  which  have  swept  through 
the  life  of  the  Church,  and  which,  however  diverse  in  their 
operations,  all  come  from  the  one  Spirit,  were  each  true  in 
its  own  day,  and  only  untrue  as  it  refused  to  be  taken  up 
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and  enter  iDto  the  life  of  its  successor.  It  wbs  odIv  a.  Trw  of 
the  choicest — and  they  perhaps  because  they  were  not  the 
mosl  energetic  and  positive — spiriu  of  Virginia  Evangelic- 
alism, like  the  three  enumerated  above,  who  could  rccog'- 
nize  a  trace  of  truth,  reason  or  honestv  in  the  OD-cocniag 
Tractarian  waves.  And  this,  little  as  it  was.  was  enougb  to 
subject  them  to  the  distrust  of  brethren  whom  they  loved 
and  who  loved  them,  and  with  whom  they  were  essentially 
at  one.  Yet  our  author  shows  afterwards,  with  ranch  humor 
and  sympathy,  how  when  Bishop  Cobbs  was  overtakea  by 
another  wave  of  rising  Church  life,  he  was  himself  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  element  of  reason  and  truth  in  the 
Ritual  Movement  as  Bishop  Meade  had  been  in  the  case  of 
the  Oxford  Revival.  There  is  a  limil  to  ihe  member  of  rev- 
olutions one  mind  can  undergo,  or  of  the  number  of  stages 
it  can  pass  through. 

The  alory  of  Rev,  Mr.  Cobbs'  pastorate  of  twenty  years 
in  his  native  state,  told  in  the  second  chapter,  is  full  of  in- 
terest as  illustrating  his  personal  character  and  ministrj'. 
Especially  so  to  very  many  of  us  is  that  of  the  central  year 
of  the  twenty,  1833-4,  which  was  spent  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  as  chaplain  and  at  the  same  time  as  rector  of  the 
church  in  Charlottesville.  Our  author  has  brought  down 
for  a  dozen  years  the  tradition  of  the  impression  left  upon 
the  University  by  that  single  year's  service.  The  present 
writer  can  bring  it  down  as  many  more.  He  spent  three 
years,  coming  nearly  down  to  the  war,  under  the  material 
and  maternal  care  of  a  dear  old  landlady,  residing  near  the 
University,  who  after  an  interval  of  twenty-five  years  never 
wearied  of  sounding  the  praises  of  her  beloved  pastor,  Mr. 
Cobbs.  The  impression  produced  upon  him  at  the  time  by 
her  representations  and  those  of  others  was  that  to  the  effort 
produced  by  Mr.  Cobbs'  chaplaincy  was  first  and  mainly 
due  the  surprising  religious  revolution  which  certainly  from 
that  time  came  over  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  University 
and  of  the  whole  community  in  its  vicinity. 

In  1843  Mr.  Cobbs — now,  by  the  grace  of  Hobart  Col- 
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Cinciunati.  The  causes  leading  about  this  time  to  the  expa- 
triation of  a  number  of  the  hoHest  and  best  of  the  Virginia 
clergy  have  been  alluded  to  as  an  essential  part  of  the  minor 
history  of  the  Church.  It  was  after  all  but  a  narrow  differ- 
ence, as  we  can  now  see,  between  brethren  equally  sincere 
and  equally  loving;  the  parting  was  in  all  mutual  affection 
and  with  much  regret  on  both  sides ;  but  still  the  condition 
of  things  was  such  as  to  make  Dr.  Cobbs  willing  to  go  to 
Cincinnati.  He  was  not  allowed  to  remain  there  long. 
Within  a  year,  in  May,  1844,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
by  the  Convention  at  Greensboro  to  be  the  first  Bishop  of 
Alabama,  and  was  consecrated  in  October  of  that  year.  He 
had  been  preceded  in  the  Episcopate,  in  the  surrounding 
states,  by  Otey.  in  1834,  ^o\k  in  1838,  and  Elliott  in  1841. 
"the  great  trio  of  southern  bishops — Otey,  the  Apostle  of 
the  Southern  Church  (he  had  lately  returned  from  prodigi- 
ous tours  through  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi. 
Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory) — a  man  of  heroic 
mould,  deep  piety,  true  wisdom.  The  first  and  last  of  those 
properties  might  seem  to  have  been  embodied  more  con- 
spicuously in  the  other  two — in  Polk,  the  Hero,  and  Elliott, 
the  Scholar  of  the  Southern  Church.  And  now  the  group 
was  completed  and  became  four-square  by  the  accession  of 
Cobbs,  in  whom  peculiarly  that  other  quality  of  saintliness 
was  incarnated.  Otey  included  them  all  in  noble  propor- 
tions, mental,  moral  and  spiritual  qualities,  loftiness  of  char- 
acter, sanctity  of  soul,  enlightenment  of  mind — but  they 
were  flashed  back  with  more  vivid  gleam,  as  from  the 
facets  of  a  prism,  bj'  his  three  compeers.  And  so  they 
stand,  a  wondrous  group,  the  apostle,  the  hero,  the  saint  and 
the  sage:  one  may  look  far  to  find  their  like.  And  in  their 
hands,  providentially,  the  future  of  the  Southern  Church  re- 
posed." Our  space  forbids  further  reference  to  the  admira- 
ble side  sketches  of  Bishop  Cobbs*  earlier  aud  later  contem- 
poraries. 

The  financial,  political,  social  and  religious  condition  of 


WMj  o(  the  introdoctioo  of  the  sober,  qciei  and  edocatjooal 
•yilemii  of  the  hUUmcal  church  into  sodi  a  comnnniity  at 
»och  a  tiRK,  baodicappcd  as  it  was,  too.  by  it»  bmniliatiDg 
pott-revolutionary  traditioiw  of  ua-\meTicAai»fn  and  world- 
liDcat,  cannot  ponribiy  be  overstated.  Instead  of  our  iur- 
prise  being  that  to  thin  day  there  are  such  meagre  results  of 
■Hch  labom  of  tuch  men,  it  should  be  that  witfaiu  tweuty-five 
years  of  the  consecration  of  the  first  bishop,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  War,the  Church  was  Groily  established  in  eight 
new  dioceses,  extending  from  the  Carolinas  to  Mexico. 
Whitt  ol  labor,  privations,  and  apostolic  zeal  and  persever- 
ance this  means  in  the  pioneers  who  laid  the  foundations  we 
itre  taii({lil  in  ihe  volume  before  us. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  feature  in  the  book  is  the  ex- 
act and  accurate  way  in  which  the  author  traces  the  evolu- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  Southern  bishops,  under  the  stress 
of  actual  experience  of  their  one  greatest  need,  of  the  edu- 
cational ideas  which  culminated  in  the  founding  of  The 
University  of  the  South.  Upon  the  whole  history  of  this 
movement  from  beginning  to  end  we  are  convinced  the  last 
word  has  been  said,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  coutroversy. 
The  great  scheme  of  the  University  entered  upon  with  so 
much  and  such  universal  enthusiasm  and  hope,  was  much 
more  to  the  Church  than  an  embodiment  of  the  educational 
necessities.  It  redeemed  the  great  dioceses,  and  the  widely 
scattered  parishes  and  missions,  and  even  individually  sep- 
arated members  of  the  church  all  through  the  vast  area  to 
be  represented  by  it,  from  a  condition  of  hopeless  and  help- 
less isolation  and  loneliness,  and  united  all  in  the  common 
inspiration  and  aspiration  of  a  great  purpose.  Sewauee 
was  to  be  the  heart  of  the  Southern  Chiuxh,  the  sotirce  of 
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its  light  and  the  fountain  of  its  life.  Precisely  as  the  actual 
history  culminated  in  this  great  enterprise,  so  its  inception 
is  the  artistic  focus  of  interest  in  the  volume  which  now  for 
the  first  time  telle  the  complete  story. 

Those  who  have  lived,  and  whose  memory  goes  back 
through  much  of  the  scenes  heretofore  described  will  dis- 
cover very  few  inaccuracies  either  of  fact  or  feeling  in  this 
book.  It  is  written  with  as  much  sympathy  as  understand- 
ing, and  its  greatest  merit  is  its  exact  truth.  We  have  with 
careful  search  discovered  but  two  small  errors,  and  for  nei- 
ther of  these  is  the  author  responsible,  but  sources  of  author- 
ity which  he  was  justified  in  not  questioning. 

In  the  first  place,  the  eloquent  and  touching  words 
quoted  on  page  147,  and  accredited  to  Bishop  Gregg,  were 
written  by  Bishop,  then  Mr.  Lay.  They  are  descriptive  of  a 
striking  incident  and  will  live  forever  as  a  part  of  the  story 
of  the  founding  of  The  University  of  the  South  and  the  mo- 
tives which  originated  it.  And  for  that  reason  the  honor  of 
writing  them  should  be  given  where  it  is  due. 

On  page  171  there  is  a  brief  and  very  incidental  allusion, 
in  describing  the  conditions  immediately  preceding  the 
Civil  War  and  productive  of  it,  to  the  so-called  revival  at  that 
lime  of  the  slave  trade.  There  was  unquestionably  such  a 
revival,  though  not  by  Southern  men  or  vessels,  and  the 
cargoes  were  landed  mostly  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  Our  author  accepts  a  statement  that  perhaps  over 
sixty  of  these  cargoes  were  successfully  landed,  though 
against  the  better  political  as  well  as  religious  sentiment  of 
Southern  people,  upon  the  Southern  coast.  Those  of  us 
who  remember — and  every  one  remembers  who  was  old 
enough  at  the  time  —  the  tremendous  sensation  produced 
in  1858  or-'p  by  the  single  landing  of  the  yacht  Wanderer 
near  Savannah,  and  the  dispersion  of  her  cargo  of  slaves 
through  the  country,  will  feel  at  once  the  impossibility  of 
any  considerable  element  of  truth  in  the  statement  referred 
to.  The  only  authority  in  our  reach  estimates  that  not  over 
500  slaves  found  their  way  into  the  South  during  all  the 
period  in  question. 
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This  last  criticism  suggests  the  remark  that  this  little  his- 
tory possesses  by  no  means  only  an  ecclesiastical  or  religious 
interest.  It  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  general  and 
political  and  social  history  as  well  of  the  section  of  which  it 
treats.  For  with  the  author  no  class  of  facts  is  dtscoooected 
with  any  other,  and  to  know  one  it  is  necessary  to  know  all. 

Mr.  White  may  justly  enjoj'  the  satisfaction  of  having,  at 
the  last  moment,  rescued  from  oblivion  and  devouring  time 
a  memory  which  ought  not  to  have  perished :  of  having 
given  to  such  a  life  —  the  best  apology  of  Christianitv  and 
the  Church  —  a  new  lease  of  influence,  and  sent  it  on  iu 
converting  way  afresh.  To  the  end  of  time  this  essay 
will  be  a  corner-stone  of  all  subsequent  productions  in 
its  field  ;  all  later  investigators  will  have  to  make  it  their 
starting  point.  Above  all,  whatever  effort  it  exerts  will  be 
all  in  the  direction  of  unity-  It  will  make  the  regions  of 
Church  life  known,  and  favorably  known  in  the  North ;  it 
will  set  a  high  example  of  the  possibility  of  the  just,  appre- 
ciative and  sympathetic  judgment  of  one  section  by  another 
in  our  common  counlri-.  Finally,  it  will  tend  to  bring  for- 
ward and  to  strengthen  the  great  cause  of  Church  education 
in  the  South.  W.  P.  DuBosb. 

"  MODERN     POBT     PROPHBTS."  ' 

Mr.  Guthrie's  book  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  the 
circle  of  his  friends  at  Sewanee  but  to  all  who  care  for  cer- 
tain phases  of  modern  poetry.  It  is  a  collection  of  essays, 
marked  by  very  fine  critical  insight  of  a  rather  rare  order 
—  that  of  the  interpreter  who  is  capable  of  being  loyal  to 
his  author  and  yet  at  the  same  time  loyal  to  himself.  Four 
of  these  essays  have  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this 
Review,  and  it  would  be  therefore  more  or  less  unbecoming 
in  me  to  speak  of  them  here.  Their  titles  are  as  follows: 
"Leopardi  and  Evolutional  Pessimism,"  "  Obermaun  ofSe- 
nancour  and  Matthew   Arnold,  or  Morals  Divorced    from 

■  Modtrn  Poet  ProfktU.  E«mji  Critical  and  loterpretadve.  B/  Wm. 
Norman  Guthrie.    Cincinnati:  The  Robert  Clark  Co,  1897.    Svo.,  pp.  349. 
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Theolog}'."  "  The  Permanence  of  Art,  or  Art  and  Ontnlogy," 
and  "Realistic  Art  on  the  Stajre  ;  Gerhardt  Hauptmann." 
These  essays  subtracted,  we  have  left  an  Introductory  Es- 
say on  "Idea!  Womanhood  in  the  Masterpieces  of  Dante, 
Goethe  and  Robert  Browning,"  and  studies  of  the  "  Agnos- 
tic Poets  of  Our  Day."  "The  Prometheus  Unbound  of 
Shelley,"  and  "Walt  Whitman,  the  Camden  Sage."  An 
appendix  of  eight  interesting  notes  puts  the  finishing  touch 
to  the  volume,  which  begins,  by  the  way.  with  a  suggestive 
sonnet  of  the  author's  own  composition. 

It  would  be  more  logical,  perhaps,  to  describe  and  dis- 
cuss the  four  essays  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  which  will  form  the 
subject  of  this  short  notice,  before  undertaking  to  charac- 
terize his  book  as  a  whole,  or  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  his 
general  qualifications  as  a  critic ;  but,  as  I  do  not  propose  to 
deal  with  the  volume  systematically,  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  make  at  the  outset  such  general  remarks  as  seem 
needed.  The  first  of  these  is  one  that  I  think  will  be  made 
bv  almost  everj-  reader,  to-wit,  that  it  is  a  pitv  Mr.  Guthrie 
has  not  in  his  style  consulted  the  interests  of  the  public  that 
cares  for  critical  literature.  He  is  hard  to  understand  for  a 
very  simple  reason.  His  mind  is  poetical  and  carries  him 
along  with  leaps  and  bounds,  comparable  to  those  of  his 
favorite  masters,  Browning  and  Whitman,  To  the  initiated 
reader  this  fact  makes  no  very  great  difference,  but  Mr. 
Guthrie  will  perhaps  pardon  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  for  telling 
him  that  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  the  average 
reader.  The  conscientious  student  of  poetry  will  not 
be  deterred  from  finishing  these  essays,  if  he  once 
begin  them,  but  the  mere  seeker  after  intellectual  novelties 
will  scarcely  be  induced  to  pursue  our  critic's  train  of 
thought  beyond  a  dozen  pages.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Guthrie 
probably  did  not  have  such  readers  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
his  essays,  but  our  grievance  against  him  is,  that  having  so 
much  that  was  worth  saying,  he  did  not  endeavor  to  secure 
a  wider  audience  for  his  work.  Our  author  is  perfectly 
capable  of  writing  popularly  and  at  the  same  time  not  sacri- 
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ficiog  the  scbolaiiy  and  critical  character  of  his  studies:. 
He  promises  us  a  second  and  companion  volume,  and  we 
hope  that  he  will  consult  the  interests,  not  of  the  public  at 
large,  for  that  would  include  the  admirers  of  the  late  Mr. 
Roe,  but  of  that  fortunately  increasing  section  of  our  people^ 
that  is  attracted  to  good  criticism  presented  in  not  too  for- 
midable a  shape*  Whatever  happens,  however,  Mr.  Guthrie 
may  be  sure  that  his  present  reviewer  at  least  will  read  his 
succeeding  volumes  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is  briefly  this.  Mr. 
Guthrie  too  frequently  sinks  the  critic  in  the  interpreter. 
Interpretation  is  very  necessary  in  its  way,  but  the  interpre- 
ter, if  he  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  and  to  have  his 
opinions  confounded  with  those  of  his  author,  must  often  stop 
to  play  the  critic — oftener  than  Mr.  Guthrie  does.  This  is 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  reader  as  well,  for  it  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  a  person  of  average  culture  can  be  expected  to 
do  his  criticising  for  himself,  to  gauge  the  author  interpre- 
ted, and  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  interpreter.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  a  good  many  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  readers 
will  not  supply  the  running  criticism  that  his  own  acute  mind 
kept  making  as  he  wrote  his  pages  on  Shellej  and  Whit- 
man, and  that  the  results  may  be  unpleasant,  if  not  to  the 
half-cultured  reader,  at  least  to  our  too  sympathetic  essayist. 
I  do  not  believe,  of  course,  that  a  person  who  knows  anything 
of  modern  philosophical  speculation  will  find  much  to  cavil  at 
in  Mr.  Guthrie's  presentation  of  his  subjects,  but  I  should  not 
wonder  at  all  if  some  of  his  unsophisticated  readers  were  to 
imagine  that  his  theology  is  an  amorphous  compound  of 
Shelleyism  and  Whilmanism.  Mr.  Guthrie  will  naturally 
reply  that  it  matters  little  what  such  unsophisticated  readers 
think,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  can  any  of  us  afiford  to 
despise  a  body  of  honest  souls  that  constitutes  fully  nine 
tenths  of  the  American  reading  public.  Such  people  must 
have  sound  criticism  along  with  all  sympathetic  interpreta- 
tion of  obscure  poetry,  and  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Guthrie 
has  sufficiently  looked  after  their  needs.  But  let  us  exam- 
ine the  four  essavs  themselves. 
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The  one  that  appeals  to  me  most  strongly  is  that  entitled 
'•Agnostic  Poets  of  Our  Day."  In  this  Mr,  Guthrie  first 
considers  these  poets  as  a  group  and  then  gives  short  appre- 
ciations of  the  work  of  Clough,  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  and 
Arnold.  I  have  been  particularly  struck  by  the  felicitous 
way  in  which  our  author  combines  these  widely  differing 
poets  into  an  essay  that  thoroughly  preserves  its  own  unity, 
and  I  have  been  very  much  pleased  and  instructed  by  his 
subtle  analysis  of  the  specific  coatribution  of  each  poet  to 
the  solution  of  the  spiritual  problem  of  the  age.  I  could 
wish  that  Mr.  Guthrie  would  give  us  in  his  next  volume  a 
parallel  study  of  the  "Theistic  Poets"  and  bring  out  for  us 
as  far  as  may  be  the  points  of  likeness  and  contrast  offered 
by  Browning  and  Tennyson 

To  Browning  he  has  already  devoted  several  pages  of 
the  Introductory  Essay  on  "Ideal  Womanhood."  His  analy- 
sis of  the  characters  of  Pippa,  Pompilia.  James  Lee's  Wife, 
and  "Lyric  Love"  is  good,  but  we  have  had  much  of  this 
sort  of  thing  before  and  I  think  Mr.  Guthrie  had  better  con- 
fine himself  to  work  that  other  people  cannot  do  so  well  as 
he.  He  has  done  this  in  his  essay  on  the  "  Prometheus  Un- 
bound" and  I  must  confess  that  while  I  do  not  at  all  share 
Mr.  Guthrie's  almost  unbounded  admiration  for  this  poem,  I 
feel  that  he  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  some  of  Shel- 
ley's least  understood  characters  and  ideas.  Mr.  Guthrie's 
explanation  of  the  function  of  Demogorgon  is  certainly  sug- 
gestive and  perhaps  as  convincing  as  is  possible  under  the 
circumstances,  and  he  has  had  the  grace  not  to  rave  over  the 
artistic  qualities  of  the  vaunted  fourth  act.  In  his  dislike  of 
formal  criticism— a  dislike  too  openly  and  contemptuously 
expressed — he  does  not,  of  course,  take  sufficient  account  of 
the  deficiencies  of  the  "  Prometheus  "  as  a  work  of  art,  but 
this  is  only  saying  that  our  interpreter  has  the  defects  of  his 
qualities.  Yet  the  "Prometheus,"  whatever  its  faults,  is 
surely  a  noble  poem,  and  Mr.  Guthrie  may  congratulate 
himself  on  having  treated  it  excellently  on  some  of  its  sub- 
tler sides. 
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The  Whitman  essay  shows  our  author  in  his  most  fear- 
less mood  and  will  thus  subject  him  to  most  cuptious  crili- 
ciflm.  He  has  recanted  some  preciously  expressed  opin- 
ions of  a  verj-  hostile  nature  and  has  completely  gone  over 
to  Whitman's  camp.  He  now  sees  lexical  consistency 
where  before  he  saw  ooiy  the  incoherent  utterances  of  a 
blatant  egoism,  and  like  aJI  new  coaveris  he  i^  eager  to 
alone  for  his  former  lack  of  sympathy  and  comprehension. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Guthrie  is  now  nearer  the 
truth  than  he  was  before,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
how  thoroughly  he  disposes  of  those  critics  and  readers  who 
can  see  no  ordered  system  of  thought  and  purpose  in  Whit- 
man's writings ;  but  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  he  has  es- 
tablished Whitman's  claims  to  be  a  master  poet  or  whether 
he  has  fully  traced  out  all  the  consequences  that  must  follow 
from  our  acceptance  of  Whitman  as  a  prophet.  He  has 
done  much  to  show  us  that  Whitman  may  have  a  prophetic 
message  for  some  of  us,  if  we  only  know  how  to  discount  it 
I  if  I  may  borrow  this  very  prosaic  business  term)  and  he 
has  proved  in  a  few  well  conceived  pages  that  he  is  not 
blind  to  Whitman's  sins  against  the  divine  art  of  poetry  and 
against  that  still  diviner  thing — the  sense  of  human  decency 
— but  I  fear  that  taking  it  as  a  whole  this  palinode  to  Whit- 
man may  prove  to  be,  so  far  as  most  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  read- 
ers are  concerned,  very  strong  meat  for  babes.  I  am 
glad  Mr.  Guthrie  has  written  so  instructively  on  Whitman. 
yet  I  wish  he  would  supplement  his  work  by  ao  essay  suf- 
ficiently critical  (rather  than  interpretative)  to  keep  Ameri- 
can women  from  forming  "Whitman  Circles"  as  they  are 
beginning  to  do  even  in  our  conservative  South.  But 
whether  we  read  Whitman  or  not,  we  shall  all  of  us,  men 
and  women  alike,  find  much  to  please  and  instruct  us  in  Mr. 
Guthrie's  admirable  volume,  which  I  must  now  dismiss  with 
the  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  review  it  more  ade- 
quately. 

W.  P.  Trbnt. 


SOPHOCLBS    AND    SHAKSPERE 


It  is  ever  pleasant  to  read  an  essay  dealing  entirely  with 
the  artistic  side  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  the  pleasure  is  in- 
creased when  such  an  essay  comes  from  the  pen  of  one 
whose  other  writings  are  mostly  philological  or  grammatical. 
Such  pleasure  one  has  in  reading  Mr.  Horton-Smith's  es- 
say on  the  art  of  Sophokles  compared  with  that  of  Shak- 
spere.  The  small  volume  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  au- 
thor's article  in  the  current  number  of  the  American  journal 
of  Philology  tracing  the  origin  of  Latin  kaud  and  Greek  oh. 

The  volume,  now  published  in  its  completed  form,  is,  as 
the  author  tells  us.  "  An  exercise  for  the  Members'  Latin 
Essay  Prize  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1894,  and, 
having  been  successful,  is  now  printed  by  request."  It  is, 
therefore,  not  altogether  a  popular  essay,  for  it  is  written  in 
Latin  and  is  likely  to  be  read  only  by  those  whose  Latin 
studies  have  proved  an  avocation  in  the  press  and  needs  of 
their  regular  vocation.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  book  will, 
however,  amply  repay  anyone  who  is  sufficiently  interested 
in  literature,  especially  in  these  two  great  tragedians,  to  re- 
call his  college  days  and  freshen  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language. 

The  student  of  ancient  tragedy  should  live  in  ancient 
times.  He  should  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  of  art,  with  the  peculiar  bent  of  the  public 
mind  and  its  demand  upon  the  dramatic  writer,  with  the  ma- 
terial which  lay  open  for  his  use,  and  above  all  with  the  re- 
ligious spirit  that  permeates  all  Greek  literature,  if  he  wishes 
to  be  in  anyway  accurate  in  his  estimation  o{  these  great 
tragedies.  In  acomparison  of  ancient  tragedy  with  modern, 
he  cannot  do  better  than  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Stapfer."  "  L'abondance  nouvelle,  incon- 
nue  aux  anciens,  de  sentiments,  de  fails,  qui  devaient  entrer 

^  Ars  tragica  Sofhorlea  cum  Shaksferiana  Comfarala.  By  Lionel  Mor- 
ton-Smith,  B.  A,     Cambridge:  Macmillan  &  Bowes.     1896. 

'Paul  Stapfer.  Shakspeare  et  lea  Iragiques  Grecs,  i8Sg.  Introduction 
p.  4. 
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duns  des  compoaitioos  telles  qu'Hamlet  ou  le  Roi  L^ar,  a 
brisfi  nalurellement  le  moule  de  la  trag^die  de  Sophocle,  et 
un  art  difKrent  est  u^,  qa'il  oe  faut  metlre  ni  au-dessous,  oi 
au-dessus  de  celui  des  Grecs,  mais  admirer,  comme  celui  des 
Grecs,  pour  les  beaut^s  qui  lui  sont  propres  et  dans  les  coodi- 
tions  hisloriques  parliculieres  a  I'un  et  a  raiitre," 

That  our  author  has  fully  appreciated  these  words  and 
had  thera  constantly  in  mind,  is  shown  throughout  his  book, 
but  especially  in  such  words  as  the  following,  which  we 
quote  from  the  concluding  chapter:  "  Dissitnillirai  erjjjo 
Sophocles  et  Shaksperius,  huius  enim  ars  tragica  multiplex, 
simplex  autem  illius  ;  diversae  quidem  artes  sed  ita  ut  neutri 
laudem  amplissimam  recusare  possimua." 

As  Shakspere  is  the  greatest  representative  of  modern 
tragedy,  so  Sophokles  is  the  greatest  representative  of  an- 
cient tragedj'  and  Mr.  Horton-Smith  could  not  have  made  a 
better  selection  of  tragic  authors  for  comparison.  Sophokles 
has  been  called  the  "  Pheidias  of  tragedy  "  and  the  ancients 
spoke  of  him  as  o  rpayucik,  just  as  they  spoke  of  Homer  as 
o  iroH^T^  or  of  Pindar  as  o  XvpiK(h  or  Aristophanes  as  i  Kttfiuc^, 
With  Aischylos,  tragedy  was  ever  in  the  circle  of  the  gods, 
with  something  of  an  epic  coloring.  With  Euripides,  a 
decadence  had  already  set  iu,  there  was  a  visible  lack  of 
art  and  a  too  frequent  infraction  of  Horace's  well-known 
warning 

"  Nee  deus  intertit  nisi  dlgnus  vindice  nodua 
Indderit." ' 

While  Sophokles  was  so  purely  artistic  and  so  thoroughly 
a  representative  of  the  high  style  of  the  ideal  Pericklean 
uge,  that  the  Scoliasts  tell  us,  fA4\uTirav  aurov  ixdX^rtw  oi 
imfiiKoL  Hence  no  tragic  writer  of  ancient  times  can  be 
found  so  peculiarly  suitable  for  a  comparison  with  Shaks- 
pere, and  it  seems  needless  to  say  that  among  representa- 
tives of  modern  tragedy,  Shakspere,  of  whom  Ben  Jonson 
said  he  had  an  excellent  fancy,  brave  notions  and  gentle 


'  An  Poetlca  191  aad  193. 
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"e^pressioas,  stands  preeminently  Bt  for  a  comparison  with 
Sophokles. 

The  author  finds  Aristotle's  definition  of  tragedy,  ftlftijtrK 
irpd^oK'  as  too  narrow,  and  would  very  justly  change  it  into 
"  non  tantum  actionis,  sed  etiam  menlis  humanae,  unde  velut 
e  fonle  omnis  emanal  actio,  imittitionein.'"  We  say  very 
justly,  for  such  a  definition  as  Aristotle's  does  not  altogether 
fit  ancient  trajjedy,  where  we  often  find  deep  psychological 
study,  much  leas  the  tragedy  of  Shakspere,  where  every 
variety  of  human  thought  and  passion  plays  an  important 
part. 

Contrasting  the  love  of  Haimon  and  Antigone  with  that 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  author  says  :  "Hi  necessariis  suis 
neglectis,  civitatisque  ipsius  immemores,  amorem  quasi  iure 
freti  divioo  solum  venerantur.  lUi  autem  iura  fratris,  lura 
civitatis  amori  longe  anteponunt." '  In  these  words,  the 
author  seems  to  have  lost  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  tragedy 
and  to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  entirely  different  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Haimon  and  Antigone  and  Romeo 
and  Juliet  loved.  That  there  is  a  vast  difference,  we 
acknowledge,  but  the  circumstances  also  were  vastly  differ- 
ent. Romeo  and  Juliet  opposed  only  the  storm  of  human 
wrath,  while  Haimon  and  Antigone,  especially  the  latter, 
opposed  divine  wrath.  There  were  no  iura /ratris,  no  iura 
civitatis  in  Antigone's  path,  they  were  iura  dei.  The  laws 
of  state  she  broke  in  "  daring  a  righteous  crime."  Kreou's 
proclamations  she  flung  to  the  winds.  Her  one  thought 
was  to  please  the  gods,  with  whom  she  had  a  longer  time  to 
dwell  than  with  those  on  earth.  All  else  was  subordinated 
to  this  purpose.  She  was  not  to  bury  Polyneike?  merely  for 
the  sake  of  burying  him,  but  because  it  was  a  religious  duty 
imposed  upon  her.  The  iura  fratris,  if  such  existed, 
existed  only  as  a  consequence  of  the  iura  dei  and  might 
equally  have  been  iura  matris,  iura  sororis  or  iura  necessa- 

'Arlstot.  Poet.  vi.  $9. 
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riorum.  They  were  the  nnwritten  and  eternal  laws  of  God, 
not  the  laws  of  man  or  state,  which,  she  distinctly  tells  ns, 
being  human,  were  not  so  strong  as  to  put  aside  these  divine 
laws.  HaimoQ  also  was  impelled  by  the  divine  law  work- 
ing through  his  father.  Recall  Antigone's  noble  speech  to 
Kreon,'  recall  that  beautiful  chorus  beginning  "E^«««,  av^xaxE 
^,Q,\a>^  and  then  let  us  contrast  the  love  of  Haimon  and  An- 
tigone with  the  love  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  at  the  same  time 
remembering  that  the  English  drama  is  preeminently  a  play 
of  passionate  love,  around  which  the  whole  actiou  centres, 
while  the  Greek  drama  is  a  play  of  religious  dutj-  and  a 
subordination  of  all  things  to  the  laws  of  God.  Ismene  is 
the  first  to  mention  Haimon,  not  Antigone,  who  does  not 
speak  of  love  till  she  is  going  lo  her  death.  The  laws  of 
God  still  rule  her  spirit.  Here,  however,  humanity  asserts 
itself  and  ahe  laments  her  unhappy,  unwedded  lot  in  words 
not  altogether  different  from  those  of  Juliet,  when  she  calls 
upon  the  old  nurse,  after  Romeo  has  left  her.  We  are  wil- 
ling to  grant  there  is  a  difference,  but  not  so  much  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  Greek  play  as  the  words  quoted  sug- 
gest. 

In  considering  the  absence  of  prose  in  the  Greek  drama, 
the  effect  of  which  we  have  all,  perhaps,  noticed  from  our 
constant  reading  of  Shaksperian  tragedy,  the  author  rejects 
the  usually  assigned  causes  for  this  absence  and  suggests 
that  the  cause  lay  to  the  fact  that  artistic  prose  was  not  at 
that  time  sufficiently  developed  to  warrant  its  being  taken  up 
into  tragedy.  Perhaps  Mr.  Horton-Smith  is  correct  in  his 
suggestion,  but  we  are  loth  to  believe  that  such  a  master  of  lan- 
guage as  Sophokles,  at  least,  could  not  have  moulded  the 
language  sufficiently  to  render  it  suitable  for  passages  in 
which  we  should  expect  prose,  and  we  must  therefore  accept 
such  a  suggestion  with  caution. 

The  author  is  no  friend  of  those  critics  who  find  fauh 
with  anachronisms   and  slips  in  geography:  who  puzzle 

■  Soph.,  Ant.,  450  tf. 
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IS  to  set  right  chronologies  that  are  not  worth  set- 
ring  right  and  strive  to  make  poetic  geographj'  tally  with 
Strabo.  We  are  also  glad  to  see  that  he  is  no  less  hostile 
to  those  critics  who  regard  as  inartistic  Sophokles's  use  of 
the  deus  ex  machina  in  the  Philoctetes,  and  that  he  takes  Mr. 
Jebb's  view  that  only  a  god  could  untie  the  knot  and  recon- 
cile human  piety  with  the  purpose  of  the  gods. 

We  regret  very  much  that  limit  of  space  prevents  our 
pursuing  further  so  pleasant  a  subject,  and  in  conclusion,  we 
may  add  that  the  book  is  peculiarly  free  from  misprints,  is 
well  made,  printed  on  good  paper  and  in  clear  type,  and 
written  in  an  easy  and  flowing  style  upon  which  the  author 
is  to  be  congratulated  heartily. 

Chas.  W.  Bain. 


THB    t.ARGBR    LIFB. 

If  this  volume  of  sermons'  has  any  raison  d'  ilre  it  is  to 
be  found  in  these  words  of  Bishop  Vincent,  of  Ohio,  in  his 
introductorj-  notice.  "  This  book  is  a  reverent  effort  to  set 
forth  the  profound  as  well  as  the  sweet  reasonableness  of 
Christianity." 

One  cannot  read  very  far  without  endorsing  the  Bishop's 
words.  There  is  here  no  *'  faultless  fear  for  the  faith,"  no 
quibbling,  no  dodging  of  living  issues.  While  others  are 
trembling  for  the  "Ark  of  God,"  Mr.  Murphy  sees  in  the 
feverish  unrest  and  intellectual  impatience  of  the  age  the 
workings  of  an  earnest,  inquiring  spirit  which  is  seeking  for 
the  truth,  and  his  book  is  an  attempt,  and  we  believe  a  suc- 
cessful attempt,  to  show  that  Christianity  is  essentially  a 
reasonable  and  rational  faith.  However  much  men  may 
love  God  with  their  hearts,  unless  they  also  love  Him  with 
their  brains  their  affection  for  Him  is,  at  best,  incomplete 
and  onesided.  If  the  hook  is  open  to  criticism  in  any  par- 
ticular it  is  here.  The  appeal  is  made  so  entirely  to  the  in- 
tellect as  almost  to  ignore  the  affections.     Feeling  and  con- 

■  Tke  Larger  Life.  Sermons  and  Esmjb.  Bj  Uie  Reverend  Edgar 
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science  are  unduly  subordinated  to  reaaoa  and  iatelligeuce. 
An  sermons,  therefore,  they  are  lacking  in  some  of  the  es- 
sentials of  good  preaching.  They  are  rather  a  collecttoa 
of  short  studies  on  religious  themes.  As  such,  we  have  lound 
them  very  stimulating  and  suggestive.  There  is  scarcely 
a  page  which  does  not  contain  food  tor  rejection,  and  oc- 
casionally one  runs  across  a  passage  which  is  so  slrikicgly 
original  that  immediately  a  chain  of  ideas  is  set  going  in  the 
mind  which  for  the  time  being  makes  one  quite  forget  the 
author  and  his  book.  The  sermon  on  "The  Brother  of  the 
Prodigal  "  contains  some  passages  of  rare  power  and  beauty. 
The  statement  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  that  the 
Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  may  not  be  accepted  as  the 
"ultimate  parable  of  the  Christian  Church,"  is  almost  start- 
ling in  its  originality.  And  until  we  understand  what  the 
preacher  means,  we  have  for  him  almost  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment for  having  dared  to  point  out  what  might  be  considered 
a  deficiency  in  this  incomparable  story.  To  quote  his  own 
words,  "The  stor^' of  the  prodigal,  however,  is  peculiarly 
the  story  of  the  Father  and  the  returning  Child,  of  God  and 
the  individual  life.  As  such  in  spite  of  its  spiritual  truth,  in 
spite  of  its  literary  preemince  in  all  the  descriptions  of  the 
reinstatement  of  the  soul,  it  may  not  be  accepted  as  the 
ultimate  parable  of  the  Christian  Church.  For  the  Church 
exists  as  the  expression  of  a  truth  more  precious  even  than 
this — for  the  home  in  which  the  welcome  comes  to  the  re- 
turning son,  not  from  the  father  only,  but  from  the  Father 
and  the  brother.  The  truth  of  the  Church  is  not  only  the 
father's  compassion,  but  the  brother's  hand.  It  is  a  truth 
which  finds  its  parable,  perhaps,  in  a  certain  passage  from 
the  history  of  a  neither  famous  nor  conspicuous  life— in  ao 
old  man  who  learned  his  lesson  late,  but  simply  too  in  the 
manner  of  a  Child.  He  comes  into  an  upper  chamber,  in 
the  Damascus  that  then  was,  and  speaks  to  one  who  had 
been  the  antagonist  of  his  faith ;  to  one  who  had  given  his 
youth,  his  power,  his  fine  reliance,  his  delight  and  diligence 
of  soul,  against  the  Christ.     Here  to  this  young  man,  the 
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Rder  speaks  and  says :  "  The  Lord  hath  sent  me  unto  thee, 
Brother  Saul,  receive  thy  sight."  This  is  the  parable  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  passage  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  author  and  furnishes  us  with  an  excel- 
lent example  both  of  his  thought  and  style.  The  style  of 
the  book  is  one  of  its  greatest  charms.  Flowing,  graceful 
and  picturesque  it  is,  and  one  finds  oneself  borne  along  upon 
the  tide  of  thought  with  a  delightful  sensation  of  being  able 
to  enjoy  both  the  matter  and  the  manner. 

When  there  are  so  many  gooJ  things  and  so  many 
things  well  said  it  would  be  useless  to  multiply  examples. 
The  two  sermons  on  the  Bible  deserve  to  be  especially  com- 
mended for  their  fearless  frankness  and  sound  sense.  The 
Bible  is  defended  from  misuse  and  misconception  and  the 
obvious  fact  is  pointed  out  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
book  was  not  to  teach  doctrine.  "The  primary  doctrinal 
purpose  of  Scripture  is  not  belief,  but  the  believer;  not 
creeds,  but  the  man  of  creeds,"  "The  Bible  is  the  revela- 
tion of  persons  to  persons,  of  mind  to  mind  ;  a  revelation  of 
facts  and  not  of  intellectual  forms,  Moses  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  law,  David  is  more  important  than  his  king- 
dom. It  is  the  men  of  old  that  the  Bible  puts  before  us, 
First  the  mora!  man  and  then  the  truth  of  morals;  the  im- 
mortal man  and  then  the  truth  of  immortality ;  the  Christ 
man  and  the  truths  of  Christ.  The  substance  first  and  then 
the  science  and  the  symbol." 

Equally  suggestive  is  his  saying  that  the  key-word  to  a 
proper  conception  of  the  Church  is  not  "election"  but  "edi^ 
cation." 

"  The  Social  Prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ "  and  "  The  Rev- 
erence of  Science" — are  the  significant  titles  of  two  sermons 
which  show  the  author  to  be  thoroughly  alive  to  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  the  day  and  cordially  appreciat- 
ive and  grateful  for  the  results  of  science — throughout 
there  is  a  healthy  optimism  and  fearless  handling  of  great 
themes.  There  is  no  fault-findiog  and  idle  abuse  of  the 
There  is  no  attempt  to  silence  objections  and  to  throt- 
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tie  iaquiry  by  any  appeal  to  authority  and  tradition.  The 
book  19  the  fruit  of  wide  reading.  do8e  observation,  and 
strenuous  thinking.  The  writer  feels  that  he  has  a  message 
to  his  age  and  in  the  full  assurance  of  this  conviction  he  has 
ventured  to  speak.  No  one  can  lay  this  book  aside  without 
feeling  that  the  author  has  had  somethiog  to  say  and  has 
said  it  well. 

W.   A.   GUBRRV. 

THE  SOCIAL  TEACHING  OF  JKSUS. 

Its  title  and  its  source  will  commend  The  Social  Teach' 
ing  of  "Jesus,  an  Essay  in  Christian  Sociology,  by  SHailer 
Mathews  a/ihe  University oj  Chicago,  (New  York,  Macmil- 
lans),  and  that  is  fortunate,  for  it  is  difHcult  to  discern  what 
else  it  has  to  commend  it.  In  230  pages,  followed  by  an 
elaborate  index  of  texts  cited  or  referred  to,  the  learned  au- 
thor has  re-discovered  for  us,  with  a  labor  that  suggests 
that  of  the  king  uf  France,  and  his  four  thousaad  men,  first 
that  Christ  conceived  men  as  social  beings,  very  much  as 
all  human  beings  have  done  since  the  tirst  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, though  perhaps  all  would  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"with  him  it  would  appear  as  if  sin  were  the  reverse  of  so- 
ciability" (p.  35).  And  Mr.  Mathews'  second  discovery  is 
almost  equally  novel.  If  men  are  sons  of  God  why,  then 
they  must  be  brothers  of  one  another.  The  reasoning  thus 
far  is  faultless,  and  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  messianic 
kingdom  was  to  be  a  universal  brotherhood,  "physical,  not 
external,"  but  whether  in  this  world  or  some  other  the  au- 
thor does  not  know  (p.  75).  The  damned  are  those  who 
refuse  or  are  by  nature  iuelligible  to  join  the  new  commu- 
nity (P-  75)- 

We  next  learn  from  some  twenty-eight  pages  that  Our  Lord 
approved  in  a  general  way  family  life,  and  thus  encouraged, 
we  proceed  to  his  views  of  the  state,  concerning  which  we 
are  told  at  much  length  that  he  was  neither  an  socialist,  a 
monarchist,  a  democrat  (p.  124),  though  in  a  mild  sort  of 
way  be  was  an  anarchist  (p.  124).    "  He  stands  committed 
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to  DO  political  teaching"  says  the  author,  and  how  in  the 
name  of  common-sense  could  or  should  he? 

We  then  pass  to  the  views  of  Christ  on  wealth,  and  pres- 
ently learn  that  he  had  none.  Sursttm  cordal  "Jesus  was 
neither  a  sycophant  nor  a  demagogue.  He  neither  forbids 
trusts  or  advises  ihem,"  and  the  same  of  "  trade-unions, 
strikes  and  lock-outs."  He  was  "  neither  socialist  nor  indi- 
vidualist" (p.  156)  though  when  "some  zealous  soul  has 
thought  that  duty  lay  in  following  such  teaching  as  Christ 
gave,  the  courts  have  entrusted  him  to  a  guardian"  (p. 
135)- 

We  now  come  with  p.  158  to  the  point  where  we  thought 
we  should  have  begun,  to  "  Social  Life."  And  here  too 
there  is  much  to  encourage  us.  Jesus  was  "  no  ascetic  or 
even  semi-ascetic  puritan,"  (p.  159)  nor  "  a  charlatan"  {p. 
160).  He  was  a  courteous  "gentleman,"  "careful  of  the 
conventionalities  of  life"  {p.  162),  for  "no  cultured  man 
wants  a  boor  as  his  religious  teacher,  any  more  than  he 
would  accept  a  filthy  saint  as  his  saviour."  Naturally  there- 
fore Our  Lord  was  "  well-dressed  "  and  "  followed  the  ordi- 
nary dictates  of  the  Jewish  fashions"  (p.  163)  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  for  failure  to  do  this  that  he  ranked  John 
Baptist  as  "less  than  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Bui  though  Our  Lord  personally  "  conformed  to  the  ordi- 
nary habits  of  polite  society,"  he  yet  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  class  distinctions.  '•  Men  must  of  necessity,"  says 
Professor  Mathews,  "be  divided  into  servants  and  em- 
ployes," a  statement  that  seems  to  call  for  some  modifica- 
tion. Yet  if  Christ  had  not  recognized  fundamental  equal- 
ity, he  would  not  have  elected  the  carpenter's  trade  nor  at- 
tempted the  conquest  of  his  kingdom  with  "a  seemingly 
Falstaflfian  army  of  fishermen,  lax-collectors  and  reformed 
revolutionists"  (p.  168). 

We  should  hardly  expect  Professor  Mathews'  well- 
dressed  and  courteous  gentleman  to  be  a  radical,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  discover  toward  the  close  (p.  302), 
i/e  had  suspected  at  the  beginning,  that  "there  is  dis- 
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appointment  in  store  for  the  man  who  looks  to  Jesus  for  spe- 
cific teachings  as  to  reform  "  It  is,  however,  a  comfort  to 
know  that  his  liabits  of  thought  "can  hardly  be  said  to  liave 
been  fortuitous"  {p.  205),  though  it  may  seem  as  thou^rb 
the  brotherhood  that  Professor  Mathews  has  in  mind  would 
be  ao  aggregation  of  amiable  cretins.  He  himself  has  a  lit- 
tle trouble  in  citing  Scripture  to  his  purpose  and  takes  refuge 
finally  in  the  comfortable  postulate  that  "goodness  in 
Jesus  was  not  divorced  from  common-sense"  (p.  215),  as 
men  might  have  thought  from  the  preceding  pages  or,  for 
that  matter,  from  the  following  ones,  where  it  becomes  rea- 
sonably clear  to  the  author  that  Christ  was  little  concerned 
with  founding  a  religious  institution"  (p.  32i),and  that 
"  the  church  was  simply  the  religious  phase  of  the  life  of  the 
kingdom." 

But  perhaps  no  passage  in  this  book  is  calculated  to  con- 
vey a  more  adequate  Impression  of  the  virility  of  concep- 
tion and  depth  of  thought  that  characterize  it  than  some 
beautiful  pages  towards  the  close  on  the  danger  of  substitut- 
ing "a  system  of  ethics  for  the  dynamics  of  a  personal 
faith  in  God."  "Concerts  and  kindergartens"  exclaims 
the  author,  "  are  very  necessary  as  complements  of  revivals 
and  mission  halls,  but  as  saviours  of  a  nation's  civilization 
and  purity  they  are  as  grass  before  the  storm."  We  ought 
to  be  grateful  that  we  have  in  one  of  our  great  universities 
a  man  capable  of  adapting  his  writings  to  minds  in  the  mol- 
lusc or  even  the  amoebous  stage  of  evolution.  But  it  is  per- 
haps inevitable  that  those  who  thus  condescend  to  men  of 
low  estate  shall  seem  to  us,  who  have  humble  though  we 
trust  vertebrate  minds,  to  be  uttering  futile  iterations  of 
weary  commonplace.  J.  A. 

THB  NKW  "  VOUNG  LADIES'  FRIBND."  ' 

This  is  a  pleasant  little  series  of  nine  papers,  five  of 
which  appeared  in  The  Outlook,  addressed  to  the  aspirants 

■  College  TralnfDg  tor  Women,  b^  Kate  HolUdaj  Claghom,  New  York, 
Crowell,  1897.  . 
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'  for  culture  among  women  in  the  various  stages  that  separate 
the  ambitious  school-girl  from  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
salon  or  the  nursery.  The  dominant  note  of  the  whole  is 
sanity,  a  good,  plain  common-sense.  There  is  very  little 
talk  about  ideals  of  culture.  The  writer  sees  just  as  clearly 
what  the  college  cannot  do  as  she  does  what  may  reasona- 
bly expected  of  it.  There  is  a  chapter  on  The  Preparation, 
with  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the  good  and  evil  of 
cramming  as  a  mental  discipline.  Then  follow  some  shrewd 
remarks  on  Choosing  a  College  and  some  interesting 
glimpses  of  collegiate  life  as  it  appears  to  women.  A  few 
words  on  graduate  study  follow,  very  temperate,  recogniz- 
ing thaforiginal  production  falls  proportionally  behind  the 
spread  of  education,"  that  "  not  what  one  learns  but  how 
one  learns"  is  what  is  of  the  most  importance,  and  laying 
just  stress  on  the  claims  ot  some  form  of  social  science  on 
every  cultured  woman's  attention.  Then  follow  four  chap- 
ters on  the  college  graduate  in  Alumnae  Associations,  in  the 
home,  in  society  and  as  a  wage  earner.  Throughout  the 
whole  are  delightful  little  bits  of  feminine  psychology  as  for 
instance:  "It  would  be  injudicious  to  tell  a  boy  to  pay  lit- 
tle attention  to  what  his  professors  think  of  him:  it  would 
be  merely  a  wholesome  corrective  of  an  exaggerated  ten- 
dency to  tell  a  girl  the  same  thing."  Again  we  are  told 
that  a  sensible  girl  "will  not  burst  into  tears  at  criticism. 
.  .  .  She  will  simply  think  she  is  getting  the  guidance  and 
advice  she  came  to  college  for.  She  will  not  writhe  and 
shrivel  under  sarcasm  ;  she  will  simply  think  the  instructor 
has  bad  manners."  In  which,  we  may  add,  she  will  have 
our  hearty  sympathy  and  concurrence,  as  she  will  have  also 
if  she  will  follow  Miss  Claghorn's  counsel  and  in  her  grad- 
uating thesis  cease  to  cultivate  "  the  ooscure  and  crabbed  as 
an  indication  of  depth,"  so  that  at  length  we  may  attain  the 
consummation  of  our  literary  hopes  and  '*  cease  to  hear  the 
demand  from  an  intelligent  but  wearied  public  for  some 
Alexandrian  fire  to  ravage  the  thesis-heaps  in  our  libraries." 
i^Id  this  connection  we  have  noted  with  pain  some  infelicities 
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in  the  author's  owd  style,  the  almost  inevitable  pock-tnarks 
of  philological  training,  but  these  are  trifles  that  one  regrets 
rather  than  criticises.  In  conclusion  we  note  with  especial 
pleasure  the  comparison  of  the  possible  social  indueoce  of 
the  college-bred  woman  in  society  to  that  exercised  by  the 
leaders  oi  the  French  salons  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  Will  not  some  young  woman  take  these 
salons  for  her  thesis  and  vindicate  for  her  sex  their  claim  to 
be  the  creators  of  "good  society"  amid  the  carping  abuse, 
the  satire,  and  the  slander  of  the  lilerati  of  the  French 
court?  Pricieuses  ridicules  there  were  and  always  will  be, 
but  the  fr6cieuses  had  in  them  the  most  precious  germ  of 
social  refinement  and  culture  for  France  and  for  the  vrorid. 

B.  W.  W. 
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NOTES. 
Of  the  first  volume  of  "American  History  told  h\  Con- 
temporaries," edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  (New  York: 
the  MacmilJan  Co.).  a  series  that  is  planned  to  contain  four, 
one  may  say  that  the  conception  was  as  uniquely  genial  as  the 
execution  is  generously  judicial.  The  period  covered  is  that  of 
Colonization  from  1492  to  1689,  An  introduction  of  twenty- 
seven  pages  on  the  sources  of  American  historj'  and  on  how 
to  use  them  is  followed  by  accurate  reprints  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  156  documents,  either  in  their  own  English  or 
in  careful  translations.  The  book  does  even  more  than  the 
title  promises  for  it  begins  not  with  Columbus  but  with 
Hauk  Erlendsson.  Then  Columbus  tells  of  the  great  dis- 
covery and  in  the  next  year  we  find  Pope  Alexander  divid- 
ing the  new  world  wilh  a  bull.  Then  we  hear  Columbus 
eleven  years  later  tell  of  the  thirst  for  gold.  And  through- 
out the  whole  590  pages  the  men  of  old  time  speak  for 
themselves  to  us  and  tell  us  episodes  in  their  lives  or  give 
us  pictures  of  manners  as  they  appeared  to  the  actors  them- 
selves. To  the  part  devoted  to  Norse  and  Spanish  Discov- 
eries succeed  others  on  the  English  and  the  French  and 
Dutch.  Then  we  come  to  papers  leas  interesting  perhaps  to 
the  boy  in  search  of  thrilling  adventure  but  even  more  full 
of  suggestion  and  meaning  to  the  riper  mind.  We  are 
given  a  section  on  the  Reasons  for  Colonization  and  on  its 
Regulation  and  on  the  Emigrants  themselves ;  then  each 
set  of  colonies  is  taken  in  turn,  the  Southern  settlements, 
New  England  by  states  and  in  general,  and  then  the  "Mid- 
dle Colonies."  If  there  is  a  boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman,  in 
the  United  States  whom  this  series  does  not  interest  the 
fault  they  may  be  sure  is  with  them  and  the  education  they 
have  received.  A  work  such  as  this  is  and  such  as  this 
promises  to  be  is  a  noteworthy  and  a  praiseworthy  contribu- 
[509] 
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tioD  to  the  buil(]iag  up  among  us  of  u  more  reasonable  patri- 
otism and  uobler  ideals  of  citizenship.  It  is  also  a  worthy 
monument  ol  American  scholarship  and  broad  spirited  efforts 
in  the  words  of  its  own  pretace  "  to  make  broad  the  highways 
for  those  who  would  visit  their  forefathers," 

B.  W.  W. 

An  interesting  treatment,  popular  in  style  yet  scholarly 
in  substance,  of  a  subject  of  perennial  interest  will  be  found  in 
the  "  CommuDJon  of  Saints,"  by  the  Reverend  Wyilys  Rede, 
with  an  introduction  by  Lord  Halifax  (London,  Long- 
man's) whose  second  edition  has  just  appeared  to  testify  to 
its  continued  popularity.  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been 
to  show  in  a  popular  way  and  with  not  infrequent  appeals  to 
the  christian  sympathies  and  emotions  that  there  is  a  true 
spiritual  communion  between  Christ  and  all  the  members  of 
his  Church  living  and  departed  as  well  as  between  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Church  militant  and  the  Church  ex- 
pectant. In  his  view  the  fellowship  of  christians  on  earth 
typifies  a  more  developed  spiritual  fellowship  in  paradise 
which  he  regards  as  a  more  or  less  purgatorial  preparatioa 
for  the  beatific  vision  of  heaven  after  the  final  judgment. 
From  this  follows  naturally  that  the  personal  relations  and 
toterests  of  this  life  are  to  some  extent  continued  in  the  next, 
that  the  expectant  christians  may  pray  for  ua  and  that  we 
may  ask  God  for  their  prayers,  which  since  they  are  nearer 
to  God  are  likely  to  be  more  grateful  to  him  than  our  own. 
All  this  is  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of  the  early  Church 
and  with  the  fortieth  article  of  the  English  Church,  adopted 
in  1553  and  yielded  later  as  a  sort  of  eirenicon  to  the  con- 
tinental protestants  with  the  usual  result  of  eirenica.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ingenious  reasoning  of  Dr.  Rede,  however, 
the  Church  never  intended  to  abandon  a  view  so  helpful  to 
the  christian  life  that  if  some  future  place  of  purgation  did 
not  exist  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  it.  On  the  con- 
trar}-  she  still  teaches  it  by  implication  in  the  Prayer-Book. 
This  ia  not  the  fit  occasion  to  discuss  problems  of  eschatot- 
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ogy,  but  if  we  were  to  join  issue  anywhere  with  Dr.  Rede  il 
would  be  with  regard  to  his  view  that  the  life  of  the  soul  after 
death  "  has  two  divisions  or  states  of  life  widely  separated  from 
each  other  at  least  as  to  the  tenor  of  their  existence."  as 
Dives  and  Lazarus  were  separated.  Souls  do  not  pass  from 
this  life  so  classified  but  with  every  conceivable  shade  that 
separates  black  from  white,  none  wholly  bad,  not  even  Dives, 
none  wholly  good,  not  even  Lazarus  or  Abraham,  Ultimately 
such  a  distinction  may  evolve  itself,  immediatel3'  It  is  hardlj- 
conceivable  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  should  recognize  any 
such  distinction  of  their  own  accord  or  its  Justice  if  it  were 
imposed  upon  them.  With  this  exception  or  rather  reserve 
il  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Rede's  book  meets  the  principal  re- 
quirement of  such  a  treatise,  namely  that  it  shall  present  a 
rational,  righteous,  and  comfortable  view  of  a  subject  on 
which  the  current  protestant  teaching  has  succeeded  in  out- 
raging at  once  the  emotional  and  the  rational  side  of  hum.Tn 
nature. 


We  noticed  some  time  since  the  first  volume  of  Professor 
Friedrich  Ratzel's  "History  of  Mankind"  translated  by  A. 
J,  Butler,  (Macmillan).  The  second  volume  is  just  out, 
covering  America  and  Africa.  The  same  high  standard  of 
book-making  is  kept  up  and  the  volumes  may  be  confident- 
\y  recommended  to  all  interested  in  the  subject.  The  illus- 
trations are  especially  good  and  it  is  a  marvel  that  the  pub- 
lishers can  afford  to  sell  the  book  so  cheaply  (four  dollars 
per  volume). 

Among  convenient  manuals  for  special  students  recently 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  we  note  the  Rev.  C. 
R,  Gillett's  translation  of  Krllger's  "  History  of  Early  Chris- 
tian Literature,"  Pillsbury  and  Titchener's  translation  of 
Kiilpe's  "Introduction  to  Philosophy,"  Herbert  J.  Daven- 
port's "  Outlines  of  Elementary  Economics."  and  Amos 
Kidder  Fiske's  "Myths  of  Israel," — the  last  being  an  inter- 
esting effort  to  popularize  the  results  of  modern  critical 
scholarship. 


Tie  Sessam€e  Reriem. 

AtTKfog  T.  Y.  Crowel]  &  Coajnny's  latest  books  «e 
o'He  with  pleasure  the  first  aaaotited  «dili<w  oi  Browning's 
"  Ring  and  the  Book  **  frooi  tbe  conipemt  hands  of  Char- 
lone  Pon«r  and  Helen  A.  Oxrke.  tbe  editon  of  "  Poet-Lore" 
—4  good  piece  o(  work — 'Mr.  Xxtiua  Haskell  Dt^e's  com- 
plete edition  of  MaUtiew  Arnold's  Poedca]  Works — tbe  first 
edition  to  include  "  Alaric  ai  RonK."  '*Cp>inweII''  and  a 
few  other  poems— a  aio«t  cooiineadable  work — Dean  Farrar's 
chatty  volume  of  persotial  sketches  entitled  **  Men  I  Have 
Know  □  " — and  last  bat  not  leaM,  Mim  Hapgood's  good  trans- 
Ulton  of  the  Baron  Pierre  de  Coabemn'»  *•  Evolotioa  of 
France  ander  tbe  Third  Republic  " — a  most  valuable  and 
delightful  book  which  we  reconimend  cordially  lo  all  our 
readers.  Tbe  recent  publications  of  this  firm  have  certainly 
been  of  excellent  quality  in  ever^*  re^>ect  a  judgment  which 
is  confirmed  by  a  perusal  of  Professor  Oscar  Kubns'  ad- 
mirable revision  of  Car\'*s  translation  of  Dante. 

An  interesting  book  just  published  by  the  MacmiHan 
Company  is  entitled  "  The  Conception  of  God."  It  consists 
uf  ao  address  by  Professor  Josiah  Royre,  of  Harvard,  fol- 
lowed by  a  criticism  thereon  by  Professor  Mezes  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  with  remarks  and  comments  by  Pro- 
fessors LeCoDte  and  G.  H.  Howison,  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  two  supplementary  essays  by  Professor 
Royce. 

A  delightful  book  for  both  the  student  and  the  general 
reader,  is  Mr.  Frederic  Ives  Carpenter's  "  English  Lyric 
Poetry,"  ( 1500-1700) — a  volume  in  the  "  Warwick  Library" 
(Scribner's).  Dr.  Carpenter's  introduction  is  good  and  his 
selections  are  in  admirable  taste.  He  has  added  some  new 
poems  of  interest  and  has  retained  nearly  all  the  lyrics  that 
Palgrave  and  Bullen  have  made  favorites  with  us.  The 
volume  ought  to  make  a  charming  gift-book. 


c\ 


The  South*s  Leading  Jewelers. 


B.  H.STIEF  JEWELRY  CO., 

\  208  and  2JO  Union  Slreet.  NasliviUe.  Tcnn.. 

I    a 


9  ui  iuiuiiiiii  U| 

DIRECT     IMPORTERS     OF     DIAHONDS, 

Knd   Mniiufacliirers  r.f 

College  Medals,  Badges  and  Pins 

Designs  and  Estimates  Furnished  to  Order, 


iDi-A.i^o]srr)s 


Pendants,  Necklaces,  Tiaras,  Rings.  Pins  and  Studs 


FINE  STATIONERY 

H       Our  stationery  Department  is  replete  with  the  "Correot  Slj-les" 
^1       of   the   very   best   papers   made.     Monogram   Paper  a  epecialTy. 
Engraved  Wedding  Invitations  and  Visiting  Card*. 

For  Presents  to  suit  any  occasion  we  pride  ourselves  on  being  able  to 
pEease  the  most  fastidious  and  esthetic  tastes.  gl^OVR  GOODS  ARE 
STRICTLY   FIRST-CLASS  and  "up-to-date"  in  patterns. 

Repairing  Work  Carefully  Done. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Attended  to. 

JAS.  B.  CARR,  Manager. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

J"^3S^ES   IPOTT   &   CO., 
Publishers, 

114  FIFTH  AVBrHIH. NEW  YORK  CUV. 

Sanford  Duncan.  Gioitac  I.  Waddkv. 

DUNCAN  &  WADDEY, 

Loans,  Real 

Sales,  Estate 

Rents.  Agents. 

i;l4    Union   Sf..  Nashville.    Ttnntiitt. 

COLLIN  H.  FREEH  AN, 

Successor  to  Freeman  &  Co., 

WALL   PAPERS 

window  Shades,  Mirrors,  Pictures  «iid  Fnunes, 
329  UNION  STREET,       -        NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 


J.  M.  Donaldson,  President.  F.  A.  Pattie,  Cashier. 

T.  A.  Embrby,  Vice-President. 


<< 


BANK  OF 
WINCHESTER 


WINCHESTER,  TENNESSEE 


State  Depository.    Depository  of  University. 


A  General  Banking  Business  transacted.      We  solicit  ac- 
counts, no  matter  how  small,  and  promise  prompt  and  careful 

attention  to  all  business  intrusted  to  us. 


University  Tailor, 

SEWANEE,  TENNESSEK  J 

We  start  out  with  the  principle  of  giving  full  value  for  the 
money.     A  perfect  fit  guaranteed.     We  respect- 
fully solicit  your  patronage. 

Crothers  &  Korth, 

BOOKSELLERS, 

346  Fourth  Avenue,     -     New  York. 

(Between  19th  and  loth   streets). 

The  latest  Theological  and  Miscellaneous  Books  kept  in 
stock,  also  the  Standard  Works. 

A  specialty  made  of  searching  for  "scarce"  and  "out  of 
print  "  books. 

Books  not  in  stock  obtained  at  short  notice. 

Books  imported  to  order. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

Liberal  discount  given  to  Clergy  and  Students. 

All  orders  attended  to  with  care  and  forwarded  promptly. 


I        IIIIIJIIIII      "^  oihH  Ttsptcti  \t  is  ptTlta.''—SufmnlniJtMt 

'  I  '  T  infk  /^        ""'  ""'""">■  '"  "«  w'«enph  «mk.  which  It  Iht  f»u»  work  i 

y'l^l    PPIIm        ^TC'tIui  hu  io  Jo.    Thcmachiniit  nowugoadisncw.  inilllhu 

I       liX    I   W         ""'    ""   *    ""'    *"    rep»lr»."— W-   r.  VaJd,    TiUftapb   OpcraUr, 

T    -._.  T_  «(«voriltlslheel«UdlyMde(islnosio(  louch.    Before  pure laslni 

I  f  T  Fl  M  y  ""'  ^"""^  ^•"''"  '  *"  nptf^Une  '  N™  Voi.,  .nd  I  find  ih..  I  c.n 
I     L   /I    I    ll'l  I      *>'"i>^'>'"(>n'»rki>ntheSinllhPie»lerthulcouMdoDn  theYon. 

JL^  \A>KJ\J  X  MJ  "llh  imich  more  cue  •ni  comtorf—K  S.  Iw*, -«*«■«►.  A*(- 
v,tl..  N.  C 

Saver  js  the 


Typewriter. 


Simple  keyboard  — easiest  to  lenrn. 

Lightest  touch  —  easiest  to  operate. 

Ball  Bearing  Carriage— frlclinnless. 

Ball  Bearing  Escapement  —  moat  speedj*. 

Single  Scale  — avoids  doubt. 

Carriage  Not  Lifted  —  eaves  time. 

Ribbon  Self- reversing  —  requires  no  attention. 

Type  All  Cleaned  in  30  Seconds  —  neatness. 

AUignment  Permanent  —  widest  typebar  support. 

Paper  Feed  Self-adjusting  —  for  many  sheets. 

Writes  on  Ruled  Paper- without  shifting  sheet. 

Two  Margin  Stops — instantly  set  or  "juniped." 

Automatic  in  Many  Operationi  —  saves  thought. 

Wear  Distributed  —  most  durable. 

Many  Other  Advantages  — aiding  easy  operation. 

Sates  Greater  than  of  any  other  Two  Machines. 

Send  for  "  SlwdH  ud  Contnics."  pithily  pntnlln;  the  idnnUesof  the  Snltli  Pnmie 
or  "Briets,"  prwnHne  lu  mmy  idvinlieei  for  Ui^ers;  or  Ihr  Sinllh  PremlM  '■  PrIinBr,"  n 

Brandon  Printing  Co.,  °'"""  ^""SSvurTinn. 

A  Local  Agent  in  Every  Prominent  Town  in  the  South. 


grocerie: 


Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

QETO'S  CONQUEST, 
RIO  DE  TAMPA, 
*  EL  IWERITO,  and  i 

FIGARO  CIQARS. 

DORIDER  &  SIDEBOTTOMj 

513   Clmrch   Slreet,  | 

Restaurant  &  Ice  Cream  Par 

4»-  RATES    REASONABLE,  .^g 

Ice  Cream,  Cakes,  and  Candies  Packed  1 
Shipped  to  all  Points. 

Telephono  4a7.  NASHVILLE.  TB 


;t.  Mary's  Hall,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

THE  EPISCOPAL  FEMALE  COLLEQE. 

'   Rt.    Rev.    J.   S.   Johnston,  D.D., 

Rev.  WallacbCarnahan  Prin- 

■ifl-     

The  sevcnteenlh  onnunl  session 
will  begin  October  rat,  1896.  with 
compiele  orKaniiation  ot  Colle- 
giate, Grammar  Scliuol  and  Pri- 
marj  Departments,  and  a  strong 
(acuity  ol  twelve  teachers. 

Ihe  school  provides  for  a  tci- 
enlilic  physical  culture,  thorough 
m«ntal  training  and  cultivation  of 
refined  tastes;   and  above  all,  the 
development  ot   a  Bymmelrical  Christian   character.     The  best  advantages 
f.ir  Ihe  study  of  music,  art,  and  elocution. 
.  The  beautiful  buildings  with  their  elegant  equipment  afford  the  comforts 

^^^^t  a  home  as  well  as  the  requiremenU  for  educational  work. 
^^L  CHARQES  PER  TERM— <Half  the  School  Year.) 

^^^^1         Board,  vvith  room,  laundering,  light,  together  with   tuf- 

^^^^H  lion  in  all  English  branches  and  Latin  |iaj  00 

^^^^H         Instrumental  Music 30  00 

^^^1        Vocal  Music         _ 3000 

^^^V        Drawing  and  Fainting 16  00 

^^^^^1        Modern  Languages  (each) 16  00 

^^^^^        Elocution  16  00 

^^^^^H        Use  of  piano  for  practice 5  00 

^^^H        For  Catalogue,  address  Rev.  Wsllsce  Camahan,  Principal, 
^^^^ft  San  Antonio.  Texaa. 

'  €subllBl 


Read  House, 


CHATTANOOaA.  TENN., 


SAM    R.  READ,  Manager. 

RATES  ;  ACCORDING  TO  LOCATION  Op  ROOH. 


MiinufEWlurcr  and  DesJer  In 

Electrical  Instruments  &  Supplies 


I 


316  N.  Market  St.,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 


I  IMPORTED 


GROCERIES 


DOMESTIC 


601  Mid  and  603  Cburcti  Street, 


WARREN  BROTHERS,  ] 

Surveying  and  I 

Mathematical     1 
Instrumei 

Pf»whig  Mf  ri«U  «ar  5cl>ntlltc  ud  T«linlcal  SctaooU. 


There  is  only  one  store  for  the  Southerner. 
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■cB.  Grates. 

fjnodB,  \Vi 

;!!ovv-wjrt 

:,  Bicycles, 

Never  fails.  When  you  buy  Sto' 
Q.iu-enswure.  GlasBware.  Wooden- 
I   Tvys,  Lamps,  get  a  guarantee  that's  good. 

Phillips  &  Buttorff  Hfg.  Co., 

NAUHVILLE.   TENNESSEE. 
t}U   Have  you  seen  the  gorgeous  Art   Room?     Muke  your 
dquarters  with  us  when  you  visit  the  Centennial. 

[M.  E.  CHURCH,  SOUTH, 

Can  supply  any  Book  you  wanl. 

No  matter  where  publislieti. 


of  Theology,  Biography,  History,  Poetry,  Miscellany, 

Classics,  Birthday,  or  Anniversary  Gifts  of 

General  Use  for  Old  and  Young. 

Our  Facilities  for  Bookbinding  Fine  Printing, 
Electrotyping,  etc.,  are  of  the  best. 

BARBEE  &  SMITH,  Agents, 

Nashville,  Tennessee. 


H      IrMs  ail  SitM.   St.  Louis,  Clilcaio,  aii  NortliM 
^1  to£ia,  Floriia,  ail  Maasl 

■     T 


The  Great  Through  Car  Line 


Through  Sleeper*  and  Coaches  to  Memphis,  vU  McKeniie.  Through 
Sleeper)  irom  Allanta  and  Chatlanooga  to  St,  Louis.  "  Dixie  Fljer," 
through  Sleepers  between  Nashville  and  Jaciiaanvllle,  Fla.,  without  change, 
the  year  round.  For  (urllier  information,  call  upon  coupon  ticket  agcnu  or 
address 

W .  v..  &I.:KV£.\  ,  (ten.  VuK.  «al  TkkM  AfvH.  NukrlU*.  T«v 


The   University  of  the  South, 

SEWANEE,    TENNESSEE 


The  University  is  under  the  joint  control  of  fifteen 
dioceses  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Opened 
in  1868.  Located  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  on  the 
plateau  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  2,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Sewanee  has  a  national 
reputation  as  a  health  resort. 

Vacation  from  December  20th  to  March  14th,  in- 
stead of  during  the  Summer  months. 

The  following  Departments  of  the  University  are 
well  equipped  and  fully  organized  : 

ACADEMIC,  THEOLOGICAL,  MEDICAL,  LAW 

AND  ENGINEERING. 

A  SPECIAL  BUSINESS  COURSE  in  Finance 
and  Economy  is  provided  for  students  not  intending 
to  study  for  degrees.  This  course  extends  over  two 
years,  and  includes  the  study  of  Bookkeeping,  Com- 
mercial Law,  Banking,  Political  Science,  History, 
English,  and  Modern  Lanp^uages. 

THE  SEWANEE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  pre- 
pares  Boys  for  this  and  other  Universities  and  for 
business. 

The  Lent  term  of  the  University  begins  March  i8th, 
1897,  and  the  Trinity  Term  on  August  9th. 

For  Catalogues  and  other  information,  address 

B.  Lawton  Wiggins,  M.Am 

Vioe-Chancellor . 


G.  W.  STEAGALL, 

•. LUMBER. •■ 

Di>ora,  Mnsh,  Blinda,  Moulding  iind  Glaxed  SBsh,  Baluslera,  Brackets, 
I>u.iriind  Wlitdon  frames  made  lo  order.  Agent  ol  the  Mnnafield  Ma- 
cllfnc  Works,  mHnufaCturer  o(  Stationiirj  and  Portable  Engines,  Circular 
Snw  Mills  Hnd  Gt'iieral  Machinery'.  Mail  orders  receive  prompt  and  care-  _ 
ful  nttemlon, 

TUL/.AHOMA.    TENNESSEE. 

DUSTLESS 

BLACKBOARDS. 

The  Only   Dustless   Blackboard   in  the   World.  ■ 

IIIE    ttREHORY    TAI.C     PLATE    IlLACKBOARL)  and  GREG-^ 
(IRV  NAl  URAL  TALC  CRAYONS  are  an  Bbsolul.ri_v  dustle**.  combina- " 
tiun.     Used   by  hundr&is  of   leading  schools  and   college!)  in  the   United 
St»te>  and  Canada.     Millions  of  feet  in  dall^  use. 

THE  GREGORY   MOIIEL  ERASER  is  the  most  durable  eraser  on 
ihe  market.    Made  entireiy  of  fine  felt.    No  noise  when  dropped  on  the  floor.^ 
Send  for  CHtalogue  and  samples,  free. 

QreKory  Talc  Blackboard  and  Crayon  Co., 

Nankvillr,  Tenneittt^  I 

JOHN  RAMAGE  &  SONS, 

.Kia  N.  Collffff  St..  Xa.<hvilU,  T<:«n.,  deaUri  in 

FINE  SHOES 

Traveling  Bags  and  Trunks. 

Lowest  Pritesand  Latest  Stj-U-!.      Mail  orders  promptly  filled. 

TBi:jE^=ia:oiTE  667. 

CrescQpt  Laundry  Col 

702  and  704  Broad    Street,  \ 

CHATTANOOGA.  TENN. 

Our  Motto  "Good  Work  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed" 


■^^Southern   Railway. 


Greatest 


Highway  of 

: : : :  Travel. 


Reaching  the  Principal 
Cities  of  the  South  With 
Its  Own  Lines. 


Solid  Vestibuled  Trains, 

Unexcelled  Equipment, 

:  :  :  :  Dining  Cars. 


Speed.    Safety.     Comfort. 


Pullman  Drawing  Roonfi  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 

WITHOUT  CHANGE.  BETWEEN 

Nashville,  Washington  and  New  Yori<, 

IN  EACH  DIRECTION.  VIA 

Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  Asheville, 
Through    "The   Land   of    the   Sky, 

W.  H.  DOLL.  Traveling  Pansenger  Agent,  diHHanoog*.  Tenn. 
].  M.  GULP,  Traffic  Manager.  Washington,  IX  C. 
W.  A.  TURK.  Geneml  Pawen^er  Agent,  Washington.  D.  C. 
C.    A.   BENSCOTER,   Aasistant  General   Passenger    Agei 
nooEa.  Tenn. 


>Ky.       _ 

Chiitia-       ^^H 

m 


T  H.  PAYNE  &  CO., 

Dealer*  in 

Booh0,  Stationery 

AND  WALL  PAPER. 

WMm  cm  AND  WEDDE IPITATIONS. 


PRICE.  $3500. 

Equals  an;  of  tbe  hEgh-priced 
MBcbincEi  in  Capacity  and  Qualtt/ 
dF  work  and  excel9  them  all  in  con- 

RJLL  KEY-BOARD. 

Write   (or   descriptive    catalogue. 


T.  H.  PAYNE  &  CO.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Currey  &  Co., 

Comer  Church  and  Sfmre  Sta.,  NaskvilU,  Tenn. 

Choicest  Gut  Flowers  and  Floral  Emblems  on  Short  Notice 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS, 


Book  and  Job  Printing 

01  Every  Style  and  Description. 

Write  lor  EslimaUs.  SEWANEE.  TENNESSEE. 


1 

! 

oiMlliiL  .?»'.■£:& 

1 

1 

Patents 

"I^^^^^^Hr*   TRACK   (RARKSi 
'■»"•           OOPTMICHTI   *» 

sisilTNTIFIC  UKWm, 

MUNN    *    CO.. 

i 

IE  SEWANEE  REVIEW. 


A    QUARTERLY    JOURNAL. 


THIS  Rbvibw  has  been  established  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  ihe  South  at  Se- 
wutee,  TenneBsee,  It  will  be  devoted  to  reviews  of  lead- 
lag  books  and  to  papers  on  such  topics  of  general  Theology, 
Philosophy,  History,  Political  Science,  and  Literature  as  re- 
quire fuller  treattnent  than  they  receive  in  popular  maga- 
zinea  and  less  technical  treatment  than  they  receive  in 
specialist  publications.  In  other  words,  the  Review  will 
conform  more  nearly  to  the  type  of  the  English  Reviews 
than  is  usual  with  American  periodicals. 

Intending  contributors  and  publishers  desiring  to  have 
their  important  books  reviewed  will  address  as  indicated  be- 
low. Where  the  return  of  an  article  is  desired,  stamps 
should  be  enclosed.  In  all  cases  the  full  name  of  the  con- 
tributor must  be  given. 

Each  number  will  consist  of  ia8  large  octavo  pages, 
printed  on  heavy  paper.  The  dates  of  issue  will  be  January 
iBt,  April  ist,  July  tst,and  October  ist,  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scription price,  $3.00  a  year  in  advance.  Single  numbers, 
50  cents  each. 

Suitable  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following 
rates : 


Onb  Timb. 

Two  Tikes. 

ThrsbTimbs 

FottsTiMis 

One 

"1% 

»JO«> 

■IS 

4  <» 

•*ooo 

M  00 

ta  00 
600 

■IS 

HaU^i^ 

a^r^T::::;.: 

Address  all  communications  to 

THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW, 

Sbwansb,  Tennessee. 


T.  J.  MOONEY? 

[Successor  to  Mooney  &  Baine.J 

NASHVILLE,    TENNESSEE. 


Lari  M  of  MM,  Gas,  ill  M.  Ibb' 


STEAM   AND   HOT   WATER  HEATING  AMD  i 
VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 


G&s  &i7d  Electric  Cb&pdeliers 


COLUHBIA  and  HARTFORD  BICYCL 


ufficu  and  Warerooins,  617  and  619  Church 
Telephone  641. 


